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PREFACE. 


It  was  in  response  to  a  widely  expressed  wish,  coming  from 
all  classes  of  English  people,  to  possess  some  authentic  recoid 
of  Princess  Mary's  life  and  work,  that  the  family  of  Her 
late  Boyal  Highness  entrusted  me  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  Memoir  which  I  am  now  permitted  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  pubUc. 

The  active  interest  shown  in  the  undertaking  by  the 
Duchess  of  York  and  Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck  has  in  no 
small  measure  lightened  my  task.  From  the  commence- 
ment they  have  been  ever  ready  to  help  and  advise,  and  I 
respectfully  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid 
so  graciously  rendered.  I  further  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  proof-sheets  were  carefully  perused  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  the  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck. 

I  beg  also  to  tender  my  respectful  thanks  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe-Weimar  for  assistance  given  me  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Memoir.  When  the  book  was  first  contemplated, 
I  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Duke  of  Teck,  but  the  serious  illness  which  succeeded 
his  wife's  death,  I  regret  to  say,  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  take  any  part  in  the  work  he  was  so  anxious  to  see 
accomplished. 

As  soon  as  curcumstances  allowed,  the  Duchess  of  York 
handed  to  me   the  Journal    which  her  mother  bad  kept» 
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with  more  or  less  regularity,  from  the  year  1853,  together 
with  such  papers  as  Her  Boyal  Highness  considered  would 
be  of  use  for  the  purpose  in  view.  These  materials  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Memoir.  Wherever  it  has  been 
possible,  I  have  let  the  Princess's  words  tell  their  own  tale, 
but  what  to  select  and  what  to  leave  out  is  always  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  in  contemporary  biography, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  present  instance  has 
been  very  real. 

It  was  not  altogether  as  a  stranger  that  I  approached  my 
subject.  A  chance  meeting  with  Her  late  Boyal  Highness  in 
a  country  house,  some  twelve  years  ago,  led  to  my  being 
invited  to  White  Lodge,  and  in  the  years  that  followed,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  see  something  of  Princess  Mary's  home 
life.  During  my  editorship  of  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine,  the  Princess  wrote  what  she  modestly  called  her 
"  first  humble  effort  in  the  writing  Une,''  which  will  be  found 
incorporated  in  these  volumes. 

Princess  Mary's  father  was  the  favourite  son  of  Geoige  III., 
and  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  one  of  the  most  active  and 
prominent  ladies  of  her  time  in  London  society.  For  several 
years  Princess  Mary  was  the  only  English  Princess  about 
the  Court,  as  the  Queen  had  no  sisters,  and  Her  Majesty's 
daughters  were  children  when  their  cousin  attended  her  first 
drawing-room.  The  Queen  often  visited  Cambridge  House 
and  Cambridge  Cottage,  and  Princess  Mary  was  a  constant 
guest  at  Windsor  Castle,  while  many  happy  hours  were 
passed  at  Gloucester  House,  where  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
delighted  to  welcome  her  much-beloved  niece.  The  Prin- 
cess's letters  contain  touching  allusions  to  the  early  days 
of  the  Queen's  widowhood,  and  give  expression  to  the  grief 
felt  by  the  nation  at  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
with  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  Queen,  Princess  Mary  was 
a  great  favourite. 

Her  late  Boyal  Highness  was  present  at  almost  every 
State  Ceremony  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  generally  noted  down  the  people  she  met,  and 
some  account  of  the  proceedings   she  witnessed.     At  her 
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mother's  house ;  at  her  own  apartment  in  Kensington  Palace 
(formerly  occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent) ;  and  later  on 
at  White  Lodge,  Princess  Mary  saw  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  diplomatists, 
artists,  and  litteraimrs  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Journal  and  letters  afford  an  insight  into  Her 
late  Boyal  Highness's  family  life,  her  motherly  care  and 
anxiety  for  her  children,  their  bringing  up  and  training. 
From  the  same  sources  we  leam  something  of  the  kindly 
nature  of  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  the  devotion  of  the  Prin- 
cess to  the  husband  of  her  choice.  Princess  Mary  was 
much  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  pleased  her 
greatly  when  the  Heir-apparent  married  her  favourite 
cousin  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.  As  time  went  on, 
the  tie  between  Princess  Mary  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  became  closer,  and  the  Mendship  culminated  in 
the  union  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Princess  Victoria  Mary 
of  Teck. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  life  of  Princess 
Mary  without  alluding  to  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  soldiers  and  civilians  who  knew  the  Duke  only  as  the 
popular  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army  will  see 
him  portrayed  in  the  following  pages  as  a  devoted  son  and 
affectionate  brother. 

So  extensive  and  continuous  were  the  charitable  and 
philanthropic  undertakings  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  that  I 
have  found  it  expedient  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  her  life 
in  a  separate  chapter.  To  recite  the  various  public  appear- 
ances of  Her  late  Boyal  Highness  in  the  cause  of  charity 
would  merely  repeat  the  records  which  from  time  to  time 
have  foxuid  a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the  day.  I  have, 
therrfore,  mainly  relied  upon  information  derived  from 
private  sources  for  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  self-deny- 
ing work  that  afforded  the  Duchess  such  infinite  pleasure  and 
occupied  so  great  a  portion  of  her  later  years. 

Among  the  papers  given  to  me  by  the  Duchess  of  York 
was  a  charming  series  of  letters  vnitten  by  Princess  Mary 
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to  her  former  governess,  which  the  grateful  recipient  sent, 
in  her  declining  years,  to  Princess  May  as  a  birthday  gift, 
neatly  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon,  and  enclosed  in  a  bonbanniere 
with  the  following  letter : — 

May  26, 1878. 

My  dsab  Princess, — Allow  me  to  otter  Your  Highness 
every  best  wish  for  health  and  happiness  on  this  your  eleventh 
birthday,  and  to  request  Your  Highness  to  graciously  accept 
the  box  of  bonbons.  It  is  a  treasure  which  for  many  years 
brought  joy  and  happiness  to  myself,  being  the  letters  with 
which  I  was  honoured  by  Her  Boyal  Highness  the  Duchess, 
your  illustrious  parent,  long  ere  die  had  reached  the  age  of 
Your  Highness,  and  for  many  years  after.  They  are  the 
reflex  of  the  noble  mind  and  generous  tender  heart  which 
have  so  greatly  endeared  Her  Eoyal  Highness,  not  merely  to 
those  most  honoured  by  her,  but  also  to  the  whole  British 
nation,  which  regards  Her  Boyal  Highness  as  more  peculiarly 
its  "  own  dear  Princess."  And  that  you,  dear  Princess,  may 
be  blest  with  the  inheritance  of  the  same  glorious  qualities  of 
tender  affection  for  your  relatives,  gracious  condescension  to 
inferiors,  and  universal  benevolence  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of 
Your  Highness's  obedient  humble  servant, 

SoPHU  Barby. 

But  for  the  kindly  aid  of  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
the  very  early  days  at  Kew,  whither  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  repaired  soon  after  their  return  from  Hanover  in 
1837,  must  have  been  passed  over.  Not  only  has  this  life-long 
friend  of  Her  late  Boyal  Highness  recalled  scenes  of  sixty 
years  ago,  and  given  us  a  delightful  picture  of  Princess  Mary 
as  a  child,  she  has  also  added  to  the  interest  of  the  Memoir 
by  placing  at  my  disposal  a  correspondence  beginning  when 
the  Princess  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  ending  only  with 
her  death. 

My  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  many  other  personal  Mends 
of  Princess  Mary's,  who  kindly  gave  me  their  letters,  more 
particularly  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  late  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury,  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset,  the  Countess  of 
Tankerville,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Dunraven,  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph,  the  Honble. 
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Mary  Thesiger,  Mrs.  Bridges  Taylor,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Wells. 

I  am  further  indebted  to  the  Countess  GranviUe  for 
letters  addressed  to  the  late  Earl  Granville ;  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  for  the  letters  of  the  late  Ckmntess  of  Hopetoun ; 
to  Lord  Bowton  for  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield's  letters ;  to 
Mrs.  Atkinson  Clark  for  her  aunt  the  late  Lady  Holland's 
letters  as  well  as  her  own ;  and  to  Miss  Harrison  for  letters 
written  to  her  fietther,  the  late  Canon  Harrison. 

Among  others  who  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  con- 
tributions, I  would  especially  thank  the  Countess  of  Munster, 
the  Honble.  Alexander  Nelson  Hood,  Miss  Ella  Taylor,  who 
also  lent  her  letters.  Miss  Pocock,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
Sir  Dominic  and  Lady  Colnaghi. 

I  have  received  help  in  various  ways  from  the  Dowager 
Coxmtess  of  Shrewsbury,  the  late  Lady  Caroline  Cust, 
Lady  Katherine  Coke,  Lady  Eva  Dugdale,  Lady  Hothfield, 
Lady  Moimt-Stephen,  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Percy  Mitford,  Madame 
Bricka,  Earl  Brownlow,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the 
Honble.  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane,  the  Honble.  Arthur 
Walsh,  Sir  Edgar  Sebright,  Sir  George  Arthur,  General 
Clifton,  and  Captain  Mildmay. 

The  o£S.cials  of  different  societies  with  which  Princess  Mary 
was  associated  supplied  some  of  the  information  relating  to 
her  charitable  and  philanthropic  work,  while  numerous  inci- 
dents were  told  me  by  Mends  and  fellow-workers  of  Her  late 
Boyal  Highness.  I  wish  to  thank  every  one  who  has  assisted 
me  in  this  portion  of  the  book,  and  in  particular  the  Countess 
of  Meath,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  Lord 
Bookwood,  Lady  Ellis,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Meredith,  Mrs. 
Dalison,  Mrs.  Master,  Mrs.  Basil  Ellis,  Dr.  Bamardo,  and 
Mr.  George  Holland.  Many  of  the  facts  connected  with 
Princess  Mary's  efforts  to  resuscitate  the  British  silk  industry 
were  given  me  by  Sir  Thomas  Wardle,  President  of  the  Silk 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Leland. 

Lord  Esher  kindly  had  the  plans  of  White  Lodge,  Cam- 
bridge Cottage,  and  Kensington  Palace  specially  prepared  for 
the  book.     Mr.  Harcourt  of  Nuneham  Courtenay  allowed 
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me  to  inspect  and  copy  the  letters  written  by  Adolphos 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  late  Countess  Harcourt, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Dick-Lauder  contributed  a  drawing  of  the 
ViUaCedri. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  my  wife  has  been  my 
eoUabarateur  throughout,  and  her  assistance  has  been  most 
helpful  in  the  compilation  of  the  Memoir. 

C.  KINLOCH  COOKE. 
8,  Mount  Btubt,  W., 
January,  1900. 
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THE  CAMBEIDGE  BRANCH  OF  THE  EOYAL 
FAMILY. 

Ths  title  of  Cambridge  is  one  of  the  most  distmgtdshed  in  the 
peerage^  and  has  always  been  associated  with  the  febmily  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  As  a  dukedom,  it  was  first  conferred 
upon  each  of  the  fonr  children  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  JQ.;  but  they  all  died  in  infancy,  and  the  title 
remained  in  abeyance  until  Queen  Aime  bestowed  it  upon 
Geoige  Augustus,  Prince  Electoral  of  Hanover.  When  the 
Prince  came  to  the  throne  as  George  II.,  the  dukedom  merged 
in  the  Crown,  and  was  not  revived  until  1801,  in  which  year 
Adolphus  Frederick,  youngest  son  of  Geoige  III.,  and  father 
of  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  was  created  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

In  countless  ways  the  Princess  showed  her  devotion  to  her 
father,  and  firom  her  own  letters  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  paternal 
influence  upon  that  noble  life  which,  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
the  nation,  passed  away  so  unexpectedly  on  October  the  27th, 
1897.  No  record,  therefore,  can  do  justice  to  Her  Boyal 
Highness's  memory  which  is  not  prefaced  with  something 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  founder  of  the  Cam- 
bridge branch  of  the  Boyal  Family  and  the  grandfather  of 
England's  future  Queen. 

Adolidius  Frederick  was  bom  at  Kew  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1774.  He  was  a  year  younger  than  Ms  brother 
Augustus,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  three  years  junior 
to  Ernest,  who  became  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  ultimately 
King  of  Hanover.  As  boys,  the  three  princes  resided  with 
their  tutoTB,  Dr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Cookson,  on  Kew  Green,  in 
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cottages  given  them  by  their  fiither,  and  when  Adolphus 
was  thirteen  the  broUiers  were  sent  to  Hanover,  in  order  that 
they  might  learn  Grerman  and  stody  at  the  Univemty  of 
Gottingen^  Every  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
their  position,  and  each  prince  was  attended  by  "  a  governor, 
a  preceptor,  and  a  gentleman/'  while  the  best  professors, 
including  Heyne  and  Blumenbach,  were  engaged  to  give  them 
instmction^  Adolphns  proved  an  apt  pupil,  and,  like  his 
brother  Augustus,  soon  became  proficient  in  the  (rennaii 
language,  but  Ernest  did  not  find  the  task  so  easy,  and  never 
really  mastered  the  grammar. 

Prince  Adolphus  chose  the  army  for  a  profession,  and  to 
perfect  himself  in  military  tactics  visited  the  Court  of 
Prussia.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  made  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  realities  of  war,  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Flanders  campaign  of  1793,  first  under  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  afterwards  under  Marshal  Freytag.  The  Prince 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  father,  and  the  Eing  was 
often  heard  to  say  that  Adolphus  had  never  given  him  a 
moment's  anxiety  or  concern.  Nor  were  these  amiable 
qualities  noticed  only  by  an  indulgent  parent;  they  were 
observed  by  all  about  the  Court,  and  Lady  Chatham,^  writiog 
on  the  eve  of  the  Prince's  departure  for  the  Continent,  says— 

The  dear  charming  Prince  Adolphus  took  leave  of  me  this 
night.  I  shall  see  him  no  more  as  he's  to  go  in  a  few 
days.  I  quite  pity  the  King,  and  indeed  all  the  family; 
he  has  been  so  delightfully  pleasant  with  them  all  that 
they  will  be  undone  without  him.  You  never  saw  such  a 
picture  of  a  fond  father  as  the  King  with  him,  or  indeed 
anything  prettier  than  the  son's  constant  affectionate  at- 
tention to  his  Father,  and  with  all  this  he's  as  lively  as 
any  of  them,  and  I  dare  say  as  well  inclined  to  be  wild  in 
a  gentlemanlike  way;  a  thorough  gay  young  soldier;  bnt 
everything  with  him  seems  to  give  way  to  his  sense  of  duty 
in  the  Service  and  his  love  for  the  King. 

During  the  progress  of  hostilities  the  Prince  was  wounded, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.    His  state  of 

^  Wife  of  the  aeoond  Earl  of  GhathanL 
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health  obliged  him  to  return  home,  and  it  is  characteristio 
of  him  that  he  told  the  Prince  of  Wales  ''he  had  resolved 
nUtobe  taken.  If  he  had  not  effected  his  escape,  he  would 
have  resisted,  and  got  himself  killed ;  he  felt  the  disad- 
vantage it  would  be  to  the  war  that  he  should  be  a  hostage 
in  the  enemy's  hands."  ^  Prince  Adolphus  did  not  remain 
long  in  England,  and  within  a  few  months,  attached  to 
General  Walmoden's  corps  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  was  again  seeing  active  service. 

A  soldier^s  life  with  him  was  no  sinecure ;  when  there  was 
work  to  be  done  he  did  it,  sharing  the  hardships  of  war 
with  his  companions  in  arms  on  terms  of  equality.  "  The 
weather  has  been  very  severe,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Haroourt,'  written  in  November,  1794,  while  encamped 
"  with  a  brigade  under  Greneral  Abercromby's  orders,"  adding, 
''I  can  assure  you  we  have  suffered  a  good  deal  We  are 
at  present  maldng  huts,  and  I  hope  in  a  few  days  they  will 
be  ready.  .  .  .  My  brigade  is  the  only  one  of  the  Hanoverians 
which  is  not  in  cantonments."  Again,  in  the  following 
March,  he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent — 

How  glad  I  am  for  your's  and  Lord  Harcourt's  sake  that 
the  General  and  his  Lady  are  returning  to  England.  Indeed 
he  has  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it  The  fatigues  and  the  bad 
success  have  been  veiy  great,  but  so  much  the  more  honour 
and  comfort  to  him.  .  .  .  Thank  Gtod  I  have  borne  Uie  Cam- 
paign very  welL  The  cold  was  shocking,  and  the  inarches 
we  had  to  make  horrid,  but  I  luckily  have  escaped  having  any 
limb  frozen.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  me  not  to  have  quitted 
the  army  this  winter.  I  have  shared  everything  with  the 
men,  but  I  would  not  nuss  what  I  have  seen  and  gone  through 
for  the  world  I  wrote  this  to  the  King  in  my  Ic^t  letter,  and 
thanked  him  for  having  left  me  here. 

It  is   not  surprising  that  those  with  whom  he  served 

>  "Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  aUbertEmot,''ToLu.  p.  1G2. 

'  Wife  of  the  second  Earl  of  Harcoiirt  and  Lady  of  the  Bedohamber  to 
Queen  Adelaide.  Lord  Haroonrt  was  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  both  he 
and  Lady  Harcoort  were  admitted  to  the  olose  friendship  of  the  King  and 
Qneen,  who  were  frequent  yisitors  at  Nimeham-Oonrtenay,  the  residence 
at  the  Harcoort  Family. 
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regarded  Frinoe  Adolphns  as  a  diligent,  biave  and  reliable 
officer,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  given  another  step 
in  the  Hanoveiian  service.  But  militaiy  matters  did  not 
alone  engage  his  attention ;  he  was  also  well  versed  in  affidrs 
of  State.  His  affection  for  the  King  made  him  resist  all 
overtures  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
other  prominent  Whigs  of  the  day,  and  he  never  wavered  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  Tory  Party.  A  critical  observer  of 
political  movements  at  home,  he  possessed  an  equally  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  European  complications.  Commenting, 
in  1798,  on  the  events  in  Ireland,  he  remarks,  "  I  trust  that 
all  ideas  of  rebellion  will  soon  be  given  over  in  that  country. 
The  firmness  shown  by  the  Government  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  the  most  to  the  quelling  of  this  unlucky  rebel- 
lion ;  and  had  the  other  Governments  on  the  Continent  shown 
as  much  eneigy,  I  will  answer  for  matters  being  quite  other- 
wise than  they  are  now.''  To  another  correspondent^  he 
writes,  some  two  years  later :  "  I  have  lately  heard  from 
Berlin  that  Lord  Carysfort  has  played  with  the  Queen  at 
Court,  which  I  look  upon  in  a  favourable  light ;  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Bussian  ships  from  the  embargo  makes  me 
hope  that  the  disharmony  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
cabinets  of  London  and  Berlin  has  ceased,  and  that  matters 
will  be  made  up." 

These  letters  were  dated  from  Hanover,  whither  the  Prince 
had  returned  to  continue  his  studies,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  so  much  active  service.  Determined  to  take 
every  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  as  well  as  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  he  rose  at  six  o'clock,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  at  his  books.  He  was  fond  of  science,  and 
devoted  to  music,  particularly  the  violin,  on  which  instru- 
ment he  became  a  proficient  player,  and  being  a  man  of 
refined  and  cultivated  tastes,  delighted  to  have  beautiful 
things  about  him,  while  scholars,  artists,  and  musicians 
were  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends. 

Mrs.  Trench,  who  was  visiting  Hanover  about  this  time, 
emphasizes  these  chaiacteiistics,  and  thus  records  her 
*  Mn.  St  George,  afterwards  lira.  Trenoh. 
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impiessions  of  the  Prince:  ''His  exterior  is  highly  pre- 
possessiDg.  He  is  extremely  handsome,  tall»  and  finely 
formed.  His  complexion  fair  yet  manly ;  his  features  regu- 
lar yet  expressive.  His  manners  bear  that  stamp  of  real 
goodness  which  no  art  can  imitate,  no  other  charm  replace ; 
and  though  he  presents  himself  with  suitable  dignity,  his 
address  immediately  inspires  ease  and  confidence.  His  con- 
versation is  fluent,  various,  and  entertaining."  On  another 
occasion  she  notes:  ''Our  company  only  consisted  of  our 
host  and  hostess,  an  officer  who  played  the  violin,  some 
musicians,  and  Mr.  Tatler,  who  educated  the  Princes 
Augustus  and  Adolphus,  and  who  now  lives  with  the  latter 
as  a  Mend  It  was  a  delightful  evening,  and  Prince 
Adolphus  sang  with  very  good  taste,  and  has  a  charming 
voice.  He  is  extremely  animated,  and  there  is  a  frankness 
and  goodness  in  his  manner  that  pleases  even  more  than  his 
graces  and  his  talents."  Describing  the  Prince's  house,  Mrs. 
Trench  tells  us  that  it  was  "  very  beautiful,  both  as  to  taste 
and  magnificence.  The  rooms  are  chiefly  hung  and  furnished 
with  Lyons  silks,  and  the  ceilings,  floors,  doors,  and  windows 
are  appointed  in  the  most  exquisite  Italian  style."  ^ 

This  period  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort  was  rudely 
interrupted  in  the  spring  of  1801,  when  the  EJng  of  Prussia 
demanded  and  obtained  military  possession  of  Hanover.  In 
the  same  year  Prince  Adolphus  was  created  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  subsidiary  titles  of  Earl  of  Tipperary  and 
Baron  of  Cnlloden ;  and  in  1803  he  was  transferred  from  the 
Hanoverian  to  the  British  service  with  the  rank  of  full 
General  Meanwhile  Prussia  had  handed  back  Hanover  to 
this  country,  but  on  war  breaking  out  between  France  and 
England  a  few  months  later,  the  electorate  was  menaced  by 
the  French  army.  For  the  relief  of  Hanover,  the  King's 
German  Legion  was  raised,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  force.  Public  opinion  in 
Hanover  had,  however,  undergone  a  change;  the  people 
showed  little  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  aid  oflered, 
and  evinced  a  leaning  towards  the  French.    Accordingly  the 

^  <*Beiiiaiiiiof  lira.  Biohaid  Trenoh,"  pp.  87-89. 
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Duke  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  England, 
leaving  the  control  of  the  forces  to  General  Walmoden,  who 
soon  afterwards  surrendered  to  Marshal  Mortier.  During  his 
stay  at  home  the  Duke  did  not  lead  an  idle  life.  He  was 
given  the  command  of  the  Home  District,  and  received  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

Subsequently  Napoleon  relinquished  his  claims  to  Hanover 
in  favour  of  Ftussia,  but  a  quarrel  with  France  once  more 
deprived  Prussia  of  possession,  and  in  1810  Hanover  was 
annexed  to  Napoleon's  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
Three  years  later  it  was  recaptured  for  the  allies  by  Bemadotte's 
troops  and  restored  to  England,  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  was  again 
appointed  to  command  in  the  electorate.  In  1814  Hanover 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  with  succession  only 
in  the  male  line,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Duke  was 
made  Governor-General  The  appointment,  however,  carried 
with  it  little  or  no  political  power,  as  Count  Munster,  who 
had  guarded  British  interests  at  Hanover  with  signal  ability 
for  many  years,  was  transferred  to  London,  and  all  instruc- 
tions to  the  Duke  passed  through  him ;  he,  in  £etct,  drew  up 
the  Constitution  which  made  provision  for  two  representa^ 
tive  Chambers,  and  came  into  force  in  1819. 

But  if  political  power  were  wanting,  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor-General of  Hanover  was  an  important  one,  requiring 
the  exercise  oi  much  tact  and  diplomatic  skill,  and  as  an 
administrator  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  showed  marked  ability, 
his  conduct  of  affairs  being  characterised  by  wisdom  and 
discretion.  The  people  liked  him,  and  he  soon  became  a 
favourite  in  Hanoverian  society.  That  he  fully  deserved  his 
popularity  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  James  Biddell, 
who,  writing  to  a  friend  in  1815,  remarks — 

At  Hanover  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  extremely  civil 
to  me,  and  I  dined  with  him  three  times  during  my  stay 
there.  It  cannot  be  partiality  alone  to  a  son  of  one's  own 
sovereign  which  gives  him  in  my  eyes  superiority  over  every 
other  IMnce  I  have  ever  seen  in  Europe.  His  manners  and 
address  are  most  prepossessing.    He  inspires  at  first  sight 
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confidence  and  respect,  which  at  every  successiye  interview 
are  increased.  To  judge  of  him  by  the  common  roles  of  good 
breeding  and  elegance,  he  fails  in  none.  His  air  is  fine  and 
manly:  he  is  p^ectly  well  formed,  and  his  countenance, 
especially  when  lighted  up  by  a  smile,  is  most  pleasing.  I 
have  never  heard  a  wlusper  of  reproach  on  his  moral 
character.  He  pays  that  attention  to  the  Sunday  one  would 
expect  of  the  son  of  Qeorge  III. — assembling  his  family  even 
to  the  lowest  menial,  and  giving  them  an  example  of  the 
most  profound  attention,  while  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  reads 
an  excellent  form  of  prayer.  He  visits  people  in  their  own 
way  at  their  own  houses.  They  seem  to  bear  towards  him 
all  the  respect  due  to  his  high  station,  and  all  the  veneration 
due  to  his  still  more  exalted  virtues,  with  all  the  esteem  and 
affection  which  his  very  amiable  manners  cannot  fail  to 
excite.  The  officers  of  his  household  appear  to  copy  him  in 
most  things,  and  are  the  most  gentlemenlike  men  as  well  as 
the  pleasantest  set  of  fellows  you  can  imagine.  Indeed, 
these  are  expressions  one  would  be  tempted  to  make  use  of 
in  speaking  of  the  Duke !  were  he  not — and  every  motion 
reminds  you  of  it — ^your  Prince. 

Although  the  Duke  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his 
new  duties,  he  never  lost  touch  with  his  Mends  in  England, 
always  manifesting  a  warm  interest  and  sympathy  in  eveiy- 
thing  that  concerned  them.  His  thoughtfulness  for  others  is 
shown  in  the  letter  he  wrote  condoling  with  Archbishop 
Vernon  ^  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken : — 

I  cannot  let  the  mail  go  off  without  a  few  lines  to 
express  my  very  great  concern  at  the  melancholy  event 
which  has  occuired  in  your  family.  Knowing  your's  and 
Lady  Anne's  affection  for  your  children,  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  deepness  of  your  aflliction  at  this  severe  blow 
which  has  deprived  you  of  a  most  excellent  and  amiable 
daughter.  The  conviction  you  must  have  that  she  is  happy 
where  she  now  is  wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  your  greatest  comfort, 
and  that  you  and  Lady  Anne  may  be  preserved  from  any 
farther  misfortunes  is  my  sincere  wish  and  fervent  prayer. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  reached  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  he  was  spending  the  summer  months 
*  Archbishop  of  York,  and  brother  of  the  OoimteiB  of  Harooart. 
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at  the  Villa  Monbrillant,^  and,  writixig  to  Lady  Harcourt, 
thus  expresses  himself  on  the  sitnation : — 

I  congratulate  70a  on  the  glorious  victory  of  the  18th 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  over  Bonaparte  in  person. 
I  fear  that  the  British  loss  has  been  very  great,  though  I 
know  no  details  of  it,  but  to  judge  from  the  lists  I  have 
receiyed  of  the  loss  of  the  Legion  and  the  Hanoverians,  I 
dread  the  arrival  of  the  Gazette.  There  is  one  great  comfort 
in  the  reflection  that  all  those  who  have  been  killed  died 
for  the  good  cause,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  this  great  victory 
will  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Monster,  witliout  which 
we  can  never  expect  to  have  peace  in  Europe. 

The  much-lamented  death  of  Princess  Charlotte  in  1817 
made  it  desirable  that  the  Eing^s  sons  should  no  longer  delay 
the  question  of  marriage.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  selected 
for  his  bride  Princess  Augusta,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  Frederick  of  Hesse  and  of  Princess  Caroline  of 
Nassau-Usingen.  Princess  Augusta  had  three  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  Her  eldest  brother,  the  Landgrave  William 
of  Hesse,  was  married  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Denmark, 
sister  of  Prince  Christian,  afterwards  Christian  YIII.,  and 
their  second  daughter  Louise  became  the  wife  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig  -  Holstein  -  Sonderburg-Oliicksbuig, 
who  was  subsequently  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  Throne  of 
Denmark.'  The  younger  brothers,  Prince  Frederick  and  Prince 

*  Monbrillant  woe  built  by  one  of  the  older  Eleoton  of  Hanover  for  a 
lady  to  whom  he  was  mnch  attached.  The  story  goes  that  while  disdusinp 
witii  the  Elector  what  name  to  give  the  Villa,  the  lady  missed  a  diamond  off 
some  portion  of  her  toilette,  and  exclaimed  **  Mon  brillant ! "  Whereapoo 
he  said'  he  would  call  the  Villa  "  Monbrillant "  to  replace  the  jewel  she  had 
lost.  Monbrillant  was  used  by  the  Electors  of  Hanover  as  their  summer  resi- 
dence and  in  turn  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

*  On  the  death  of  Christian  YIII.  in  1848,  Frederick  YIL  became  King  of 
Denmark,  and  as  he  had  no  children  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  Princess 
Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse.  With  a  view  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  struggle  over  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Duchies,  and  providing 
a  King  and  Queen  for  the  throne  of  Denmark,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  a  marriage  took  place  between  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse  and  Prince 
Christian  of  Holstein-Glflcksburg ;  after  protracted  negotiations  between  the 
different  Courts  of  Europe  a  Protocol  was  signed  in  London  on  May  8,  1852, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  in  case  of  default  of  male  issue  in  tke  direct 
line  of  Frederick  VII.,  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  to  pass  to  Prince  Christian. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  HESSE.  9 

George  of  Hesse,  died  nnmamed.  Princess  Augusta's  elder 
sister,  Louisa,  married  General  von  Decken,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  German  Legion,  and  her  remaining  sister,  Marie, 
was  united  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  ancestor  of  the  present  House  of  Hesse,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  German  dynasties,  was  Henry  the  Child,  son 
of  Heniy,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  Sophia,  daughter  of  the 
Thuringian  Landgrave  Louis.  In  1263  the  Duchess  of 
Brabant  received  by  treaty  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse,  and 
two  years  later  resigned  it  in  favour  of  her  son.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Gtorman  Emperor, 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  acknowledged  Hesse  as  a  part  of  the 
Empire  and  its  Begent  as  an  Electoral  Prince.  The  Hesse 
family  is  essentially  Ftotestant,  and  it  was  always  a  great  joy 
to  Princess  Augusta  that  she  numbered  among  her  immediate 
ancestors  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  the  champion  and  patron 
of  Luther. 

"I  am  the  happyest  of  men,"  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
writes  to  Lady  Harcourt  from  Cassel  soon  after  his  engage- 
ment, "and  I  really  believe  that  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
there  does  not  exist  so  happy  a  Being  as  myself.  Every  hour 
I  feel  that  my  esteem  and  attachment  for  my  bride  increases ; 
and  she  is  really  everything  both  as  to  heart,  mind  and  Person 
that  I  could  wish.  .  .  .  Truly,  truly  grateful  do  I  feel  to 
Providence  for  having  reserved  this  Blessing  in  store  for  me, 
and  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  be  deserving  of  it  and  not 
forfeit  my  happiness  by  any  misconduct"  This  attachment 
deepened  as  years  went  by,  and  the  union  firom  the  very 
beginning  was  one  of  perfect  harmony  and  great  affection. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  took 
place  at  Cassel  on  the  7th  of  May,  1818,  and  was  solemnised 
in  England  three  weeks  later.  The  reception  of  the  young 
Dnchess  in  this  country  was  most  cordial,  but  she  must  have 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  appreciate  the  attentions  of  the 

and  hifl  wife  PrinoeM  Loaise,  who  upon  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  beoame 
King  and  Qneen  of  Denmark.  This  collateral  branch  of  the  Cambridge 
Family  is  specially  interesting  to  English  people,  as  the  eldest  danghter  of 
King  Chiistian  and  Queen  Loiiise  is  Alexandra  Princess  of  Wales.  Qneen 
Lonise  died  in  1898. 


lo  PROLOGUE. 

British  public,  since  Mr.  Greville  tells  us  that  on  the  Sunday 
after  her  airival  the  Duke  took  his  wife  for  a  walk  in  the  park, 
"  when  she  was  so  terrified  by  the  pressure  of  the  mob  about 
her  that  she  nearly  fEdnted."  ^  After  a  short  stay  in  England 
the  royal  couple  returned  to  Hanover,  where,  on  March  26, 
1819,  Prince  Geoxge*  was  bom,  and  three  years  later  the  birth 
of  Princess  Augusta*  took  place. 

Each  year  the  system  of  governing  Hanover  fix)m  London 
became  more  difficult,  and  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis 
by  the  revolution  in  Paris  during  1831.  The  Duke  lost  no 
time  in  representing  the  position  of  affairs  to  the  King,  who, 
rec(>gnising  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  appointed  him  Viceroy 
with  full  powers ;  and  Count  Munster  retired  from  the  post 
he  had  so  long  occupied.  Under  the  new  rSgime  the  revolu- 
tionary  spirit  in  Hanover  disappeared,  and  it  was  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  in  every  way  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  British  Crown. 

>  «*  The  GroTill©  Momolw,"  yol.  L  p.  2. 

'  The  pretent  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

'  Now  the  Grand  DnoheM  of  Meoklenbnrg-StreliU. 
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1833-1838. 

Princeffl  Mary's  birth — Christening  ceremony— William  IV. — ^The  Court 
at  Hanover — A  Masquerade— To^eatMS  vivanta — ^Prince  €(eoige — 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  family  return  to  England — 
Baron  Knesebeck — The  Queen's  coronation — ^The  village  of  Eew — 
The  Gardens— Cambridge  Cottage — ^The  parish  church — ^The  Duke's 
kindheartedness — His  popularity — ^The  Duchess  of  Cambridge — Her 
chancteristics  and  personidity— Rumpenheim-on-the-Maine — Visit  to 
Rome— Dear  old  England. 

Thb  youngest  daughter  of  die  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  27th  of  November^  1833, 
and  named  Mary  Adelaide  Wilhelmina  Elizabeth,  after  her 
god-parents,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester/  Queen  Adelaide, 
King  William,  and  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse-Hombuig.  In 
the  following  letters  to  Miss  Swinburne'  the  Landgravine 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  birth  and 
christening  of  her  little  godchild. 

Hombonrg,  Deoember  4, 1888. 
Thank  Gk)d  my  dearest  Adolphus'  mind  is  at  ease  about 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge ;  she  has  given  him  another  little 
girl.  .  .  .  She  was  woefully  alarmed  about  herself,  which 
affeoted  him,  as  he  adores  her  to  a  degree  that  almost  made 
himill.  .  .  . 

Hanover,  December  26, 1888. 
...  I  found  everything  as  it  should  he  here ;  the  Duchess 
well,  thank  God,  with  the  finest  baby  you  ever  saw,  and  the 

'  Prinoeas  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  George  in. ;  she  married  her  cousin 
Prince  WiUiam,  Duke  of  Gloaoester  and  EdinbDrgh,  in  1816. 

'  "  Letters  of  Princess  Elisabeth  of  England,"  edited  by  Philip  Torke,  pp. 
208,  209,  etc.  Princess  Elisabeth  was  the  third  daughter  of  George  III., 
uid  married  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Hombnrg. 
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image  of  Qeoige  at  that  sm  .  .  .  her  pradenoe,  courage,  and 
good  sense  have  gained  her  great  credit;  and  she  appeati 
comfortably  happy  and  full  of  my  brother's  amiable  andn 
devoted  attachment  and  affection  for  her.  She  is  not  cub 
yet|  and  very  wisely  keeps  quiet  a  fortnight  longer,  thou^lL| 
perfectly  well.  Adolphus  ia  a  great  deal  better.  ...  We 
had  the  trees  for  the  children,  beautiful  sight,  and  they  happy 
beyond  measure ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them.  The  Duchess 
came  into  the  room,  then  sat  with  us  till  near  nine.  .  .  . 

Hanover,  Jamuury  10, 1834.     ' 

.  .  .  She  [Mrs.  Stephens]  never  appeared  till  Thursday, 
at  the  christening  of  my  pretty  little  niece,  who  was  chiistened 
by  the  names  of  Maiy  Adelaide  Wilhelmina  Elizabeth,  but  is 
to  be  called  by  the  two  first.  I  held  the  dear  child  for  the  dear 
Queen  and  myself.  I  never  saw  a  finer  sight.  The  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  sat  in  a  beautiful  dress,  which  Adolphus  gave 
her  from  Paris,  white  crape  and  blonde  over  pink ;  she  looked 
very  welL  Everybody  else  in  Court  dresses,  having  on  Tnan- 
teaux,  lappets,  jewels,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  etc.  I  performed  my 
part,  I  was  assured,  very  well ;  it  made  me  rather  nervous,  I 
must  confess ;  and  the  heat  beyond  all  description ;  however, 
when  the  ceremony  wds  over,  and  the  Ladies,  Gentlemen, 
Ministers,  and  the  States  had  gone  by  the  Duchess  to  make 
their  compliments,  and  we  were  to  quit  the  room,  I  managed 
to  glide  out  into  a  cool  comer  to  recover  myself  a  little. 
The  Duchess  went  walking  about,  talking  to  every  one,  and 
did  it  aU  famously.  At  ten  we  took  leave,  and  I  followed 
the  Duchess  into  her  private  room,  staid  a  little  to  talk  over 
the  event  of  the  evening;  and  when  I  had  seen  her  com- 
fortably sitting  by  her  firo,  which  I  was  flying  from,  I  wished 
them  good  night, 

I  was  proud  of  my  nephew  George,  who  is  much  improved 
in  every  way,  and  Chissy^  is  quite  a  dear;  looked  very  well 
in  white  with  blue  ribbands,  and  behaved  very  well.  I  never 
saw  my  sLster-in-law  look  to  such  advantage  as  the  evening 
of  the  christening,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  whole.  I  was  as  much  amused  as  if  I  had  been  Minettc 
a  la  Cour.  .  .  .  The  child's  dress  amused  me  so — a  drap 
d' argent^  all  tied  with  pink  bows,  and  an  enormous  long  train 
of  the  same,  all  trimmed  with  fine  Brussels  lace;  two 
cushions  of  the  same,  so  think  what  a  weight  to  carry. 

She  behaved  so  well;  had  cried  herself  to  sleep  before, 
and  looked  so  innocent  and  pretty.    I  was  delighted  with 

>  PrinoGM  AagotU  of  OambridgeL 
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hier ;  [thelpoor  little  soul  started  so  when  she  was  christened, 
md  lUbrs.  Wood^  asstued  the  Duchess  that  the  cold  water  had 
refreshed  her  in  that  hot  ffowe,  for  I  really  believe  Greens 
trould  have  shot  up  in  the  room.  Never  was  I  more  happy 
when  all  was  over. 

HanoYer,  January  2d,  1834. 

.  .  .  The  baby  is  a  great  dear,  thrives  well,  and  appears  to 
TTOW  every  time  I  see  it ;  for  she  sleeps  a  great  de^,  so  that 
she  is  not  always  visible ;  they  are  highly  pleased  with  her, 
md  she  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  her  mother. 
NTot  being  used  to  such  young  children,  she  is  too  anxious 
ibout  it. 

At  this  period  the  Court  of  Hanover  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  on  the  Continent.  The  Viceroy's  income, 
which  on  his  marriage  had  been  raised  to  £27,000  a  year, 
allowed  him  to  live  in  suitable  style,  and  to  keep  up  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  state,  while  many  members  of  the  Hanoverian 
aristocracy  possessed  fine  houses,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
balls  and  other  entertainments,  which  were  often  attended 
by  their  Soyal  Highnesses.  Sleighing  was  a  favourite  pas- 
time in  winter,  and  the  Duke  was  fond  of  shooting  and 
bimting  the  wild  boar.  Nor  were  social  claims  alone  recog- 
nised, the  welfare  of  the  people  was  never  for  a  moment 
foigotten,  and  Art  in  all  its  branches  received  every  en- 
couragement. Both  the  Viceroy  and  his  royal  consort  were 
regular  attendants  at  the  opera,  while  nothing  pleased  the 
Duke  better  than  a  musical  evening  at  the  Palace,  when  he 
gathered  together  the  best  musicians,  and  would  himself  join 
in  a  quartette.  ''  My  sister-in-law's  passion  is  the  theatre,'' 
writes  the  Landgravine.  **  Yesterday  I  drove  out  for  the  first 
time  in  my  drowska,  dined  at  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge's, 
my  brother  being  gone-a-shooting ;  they  went  to  the  play, 
all  the  society  with  her."  The  annual  exhibition  of  drawings 
and  paintings,  continued  at  Hanover  to  this  day,  owes  its 
initiation  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  is  still  opened  on 
his  birthday.    Intercourse  with  England  was  firequent,  our 

*  The  6»iid  Duolieai  of  HebUenburg-Strelitz  is  of  opiiiion  that  ^  Mn. 
Wood"ah0nldbeMn.Pbge. 
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customs  were  introduced^  and  the  Viceroy  made  a  point  of 
noticing  the  young  Englishmen  who  came  out  to  Hanover  to 
study  the  German  language  and  military  tactics.  Many  of 
the  officers  in  the  Hanoverian  army  had  served  in  the  King's 
Oerman  Legion,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  the  British 
troops  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo,  while  some  had  been 
quartered  in  this  country.^ 

The  Viceroy's  birthday  was  always  marked  by  a  special 
fiU;  and  the  description  given  by  the  Landgravine  of  a 
masquerade  arranged  in  honour  of  one  of  these  occasions 
affords  further  insight  into  Court  life  at  Hanover. 

.  .  .  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  [Miss 
Swinburne]  I  have  been  to  ihks  danfanta,  assemblies,  concerts, 
masquerades,  never  more  amused  than  with  the  last,  though 
the  heat  sometimes  nearly  overpowered  me,  but  not  at  the 
masquerade  which  was  given  on  Adolphus'  birthday  by  the 
Duchess.  Nothing  ever  succeeded  better ;  I  only  wish  you 
could  have  been  there.  Adolphus'  birthday  being  on  a 
Sunday,  he  would  not  as  an  Englishman  have  a  ball  at  his 
house.  .  .  .  Monday  there  was  a  dinner  chez  mat  of  near 
thirty ;  it  put  me  into  a  fever,  but  it  went  off  well ;  they 
quitted  me  at  seven,  when  all  the  ladies  flew  home  to  dress ; 
this  was  a  business  on  such  a  day,  for,  being  the  day  on 
which  the  Queen's  birthday  is  celebrated  in  town,  we  had 
double  duties  to  perform ;  off  I  set  cLccamplished  at  half-past 
eight,  and  went  in  ivUhaut  seeing  what  I  was  desired  not  to 
look  at. 

In  a  short  time  we  got  to  the  great  room  full  of  company ; 
480  there,  about  190  excuses.  After  the  common  civilities 
we  found  ourselves  all  placed  within  a  chord,  which  proved 
something  was  coming;  we  heard  a  fife  and  drum.  First 
arrived  a  company,  or  rather  a  guard  of  honour,  dressed  in 
the  time  of  George  XL,  all  gentlemen,  admirable,  followed 
by  a  woman  belonging  to  the  camp,  a  gentleman  who  acted  it 
to  perfection,  also  a  fruit  woman  who  was  also  a  gentleman 
of  the  Court  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high;  they  were 
followed  by  two  men  in  black,  which  in  former  days  were 
called  knights,  to  proclaim  the  Fair.  .  .  .  Instantly  after 

^  Our  ulifonn  waa  worn  np  to  1887,  when  King  Bineit  adopted  the 
PnifltBian  nniform;  it  waa  aome  time,  however,  before  the  armj  became 
aoonatomed  to  the  ohange,  and  many  a  Hanorerian  soldier  left  the  ranka 
when  he  waa  no  longer  aUowed  to  wear  a  red  ooat. 
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began  the  procession  by  Angnsta  of  Cambridge  diessed  as  a 
fine  lady  at  the  b^inning  of  the  17th  century,  with  her 
cousin,  Louisa  of  Hesse,  very  pretty  as  a  Danish  peasant, 
the  little  Augusta  of  Hesse  as  a  Hessian  broom-girl,  then  the 
fine  quadrille,  magnificent  Russians,  Spaniards,  Hungarians, 
Turks,  Polish,  GrOTnan,  followed  by  two  Chinese,  a  woman 
and  a  mandarin,  with  their  servant,  a  poppet  show,  a  quack 
doctor,  Indians,  ten,  five  pair,  Greeks,  harlequin  and  Colum- 
bine, the  father  and  two  Pierrots,  then  again  peasants,  Dutch 
women,  Swiss,  Italians,  etc. 

They  then  begged  the  Duke  to  come  to  the  Fair,  which  was 
very  pretty.  Booths  in  quantities,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
all  in  character,  musicians,  Tyroleans,  Chinese  shop,  fortune 
tellers ;  .  .  •  the  shops  were  well  stocked  with  things,  and  all 
got  some  very  pretty  little  remembrance — ^ribbons,  gloves, 
perfumes,  fruit,  eta,  and  one  Chinese  shop  was  attended  by  a 
very  rich  lady,  who  gave  us  really  some  beautiful  little  things. 
After  walking  round  the  Fair  we  had  a  little  pantomime; 
harlequin  and  Columbine  danced  very  well.  .  .  .  My  dear 
little  Augusta's  minti^  de  la  cour — perfection,  with  an  air 
and  a  grace  which  one  seldom  sees  in  so  young  a  child.  She 
acted  her  part  capitally.  .  .  .  We  then  returned  to  the  great 
ball-room,  where  the  fine  quadrille  was  danced  ...  the 
stage  dandng-master  had  given  himself  great  trouble,  and  it 
answered  perfectly.  When  all  the  shows  were  thought  to  be 
over  there  appeared  all  the  court  cards,  exquisitely  done  by 
four  ladies  appearing  as  the  kings,  four  gentlemen  the  queens, 
the  most  laughable  thing  I  ever  saw  .  .  .  and  the  clock 
struck  four  before  we  pai^.  I  was  not  the  least  tired,  and 
came  away  so  amused  that  I  shall  never  forget  it,  everybody 
pleased  and  delighted,  it  was  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  not 
a  rub  the  whole  of  the  day.^ 

A  favourite  way  of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the 
Viceroy  was  by  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants,  when  the 
subjects  chosen  were  generally  connected  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  Duke.  In  1834  the  scenes  consisted  of 
incidents  in  the  Uves  of  his  ancestors,  and  included  "The 
marriage  of  Henry  the  lion  with  Matilda  of  England  at 
Munden,"  ''Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,''  and  ''Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  receiving  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada."  Beferring  to  the  approaching  festivity, 
>  "  Letten  of  PrinoeoB  Elizabeth  of  England,"  p.  179. 
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the^Landgravine  aays, ''  She  [The  Duchess  of  Cambridge]  has 
asked  five  hundred  people — ^in  which  she  is  perfectly  right,  for 
it  pleases  all ;  as  I  can  say  with  truth  my  brother  is  adored. 
They  dine  with  me,  which  saves  their  servants  all  the  even- 
ing, and  I  am  to  have  twenty-four  at  table."  Writing  after 
the  event,  she  remarks,  "  Ciountess  Kneffstein  was  of  all  those 
I  saw  the  most  perfect  as  St.  Elizabeth,  never  can  I  describe 
it — ^her  piety,  beauty,  grace,  dignity — I  was  quite  wild, 
it  was  something  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  shall  never 
see  again,  for  it  was  quite  celestial."  Another  time  the 
attributes  of  the  Duke  were  symbolised,  and  Miss  Ella 
Taylor^  recollects,  when  quite  a  little  girl,  appearing  in  a 
scene  designed  to  illustrate  the  Duke's  great  charity.  "  I 
was  asked,"  she  says,  "  to  stand  barefoot  by  my  mother,  who 
was  in  a  kneeling  position.  To  this  I  strongly  objected,  but 
yielded  at  last  to  the  bribe  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who 
promised  me  a  fine  wax  doll  if  I  would  take  off  my  shoes 
and  stockings."  Even  Princess  Mary,  young  as  she  was, 
had  a  part  assigned  to  her  in  these  representations,  and  years 
afterwards  she  distinctly  remembered  sitting  on  the  step 
of  the  bed  watching  ''  Mama  make  up  George  for  the 
tableaux." 

The  royal  parents  liked  to  have  their  children  with  them 
as  much  as  possible,  and  a  familiar  sight  in  the  Herren- 
hausen  Avenue  was  the  Duke  and  Duchess  taking  their 
daily  promenade,  followed  by  Prince  Oeorge  and  Princess 
Augusta.  Studies  were  pursued  with  regularity  and  every 
advantage  afforded  in  the  way  of  masters.  Ample  provision 
was  also  made  for  the  children's  amusement,  while  little 
dances  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  an  old  friend  of  the 
family  recalls  a  juvenile  party  at  the  Palace  where  Prince 
George  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  the  King's  Bifles,  at  t^t 
time  dark  green,  covered  with  innumerable  silver  buttons. 

Captain  ^'s  boy,  now   a  general,  was  also  there,  very 

naughty  and  sulky,  and  when  the  kind  Duke  went  up  to  ask 

'  Daughter  of  General  Taylor  who  held  the  appointment  of  Paymaater- 
General  to  the  German  Legion.  Both  Geneial  and  Mn.  Taylor  ei^ed  the 
friendihip  of  the  Duke  and  DuoheM  of  Cambridge. 
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him  what  was  the  matter,  he  strock  his  host  a  blow  in  the  face 
with  his  fist  The  Dnke  good-nataredly  laughed  at  the  inci- 
dent, which  he  never  foigot,  and  in  after  years,  when  the  boy 
went  to  Sandhurst,  always  made  a  point  of  asking  to  see  him. 
Prince  Geoige  was  sent  home  at  the  age  of  eleven,  in 
order  that  he  might  receive  an  English  education,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  resided  at  Windsor  under  the  care  of  the 
KiTig  and  Queen,  returning  occasionally  to  Hanover  to  visit 
his  parents.  The  Landgravine  describes  her  nephew,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  as  **  very  cheerful,  extremely  manly,  dvil, 
obliging,  in  short  quite  a  dear."    A  year  later  she  writes  ^ : — 

Hanover,  BCuroh  21»  1884. 

...  I  am  trying  to  stretch  this  house  by  takinff  out  the 
comforts,  but  leaving  a  row  of  small  chairs  round  me  rooms, 
omamenting  my  rooms  with  fine  flowers  and  doing  all  I 
possibly  can  to  make  it  pretty,  convenient  and  nice ;  it  will 
sound  nothing  to  your  English  ears,  for  you  are  so  used  to 
Crowds ;  but  I  am  to  have  near  three  hundred  people  in  the 
Salle,  where  they  are  to  dance.  .  .  .  This  ThS  is  given  to  my 
nephew  George  of  Cambridge,  who  quits  us  soon  for  England 
—it  is  his  last  ball  here.  .  .  .  We  don't  talk  of  his  departure, 
for  it  is  a  great  trial  to  his  Mother ;  but  he  does  so  well  in 
England  that  those  that  love  him  must  own  the  King  and 
Queen's  education  is  perfect  for  him. 

Hanover,  April  2, 1884. 

.  .  .  The  last  week  has  been  taken  up  in  writing  volumes 
to  England  by  George  of  Cambridge,  who  left  Hanover  this 
morning.  Tou  may  suppose  what  a  trial  it  has  been  to  the 
Duchess;  she  is  not  quite  well,  so  of  course  it  goes  the 
harder;  still  between  friends  he  is  so  well  off  under  our 
most  perfect  Queen's  protection  and  care  that  he  is  a  most 
fortunate  boy;  and  as  they  have  now  another  bdbtf  which 
is  of  all  the  pretty  children  you  ever  saw  the  prettiest,  she 
will  serve  wi&  Gussy  as  their  balm. 

The  weather  is  beautiful  to-day,  but  I  have  such  a  head- 
ache that  I  must  keep  quiet,  till  I  go  to  diimer  at  Adolphus', 
which  I  would  not  miss  for  the  world.  .  .  .  This  week  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  nothing  grand,  as  the  Duchess  of 
Cmbridge  is  not  stout,  and  now  out  of  spirits.     On  Monday 

'  •'Lettenof  PrinoeM  Elinbeth  of  England,"  pp.  281,  288,  240. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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the  Cassino  open  their  new  Salle,  and  we  are  asked  to  it ; 
I  believe  it  is  to  be  a  grand  affair.  .  .  .  The  Duchess  had 
a  little  dance  on  Monday  for  George,  but  she  could  not 
appear,  she  was  so  unwell ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  come  forward 
and  do  the  honours  to  assist  my  Brother.  .  .  . 

Hanorer,  May  20, 1834. 

I  want  him  [Adolphus]  to  make  a  little  Tour  of  a  few 
days  just  to  recover  himself;  for  the  hot  weather,  much 
business,  and  that  business  always  going  on,  does  him  no 
good ;  a  few  days'  absence  will  be  of  use,  and  I  am  prevailing 
upon  him  to  go.  .  .  . 

The  first  two  years  of  Princess  Mary's  life  were  passed  at  the 
Viceregal  Palace  and  the  Villa  Monbrillant.  At  the  age  of 
three  she  was  taken  by  her  mother  on  a  visit  to  England,  and 
the  Duchess  and  her  little  daughter  stayed  awhile  at  Windsor 
Castle.  William  IV.  took  a  great  fancy  to  his  godchild,  and 
the  gold  chain  and  locket  containing  the  King's  hair,  which 
he  gave  her  as  a  parting  gift,  were  always  kept  among  the 
Princess's  most  treasured  possessions.  Both  the  King  and 
Queen  were  much  attached  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and 
when  she  came  to  England  Her  Boyal  Highness  invariably 
spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  Castle.  The  Duchess,  however, 
was  not  a  good  sailor,  and  avoided,  when  possible,  the  dis- 
comfort of  crossing  the  Channel,  so  her  visits  to  this  country 
were  not  very  frequent,  and  she  seldom  remained  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Previous  to  Prince  George's  retium  to  the  Continent 
in  1835,  the  King  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  his  Aunt  of  Hesse-Homburg,  who  was  then  stay- 
ing at  Frogmore,  thus  describes  the  ceremony,  "  The  chapter 
was  held  at  the  Castle;  a  very  numerous  attendance  of 
Knights,  and  the  finest  dinner  I  ever  saw  in  my  life — ^the 
plate,  the  fine,  magnificent  St.  George's  Hall,  the  splendour 
of  the  whole  thing  was  enough  to  make  one  feel  proud,  till 
I  thought  of  the  littleness  of  all  earthly  concerns.  .  .  .  We 
had  a  large  assembly  afterwards — all  over  by  twelve,  being 
Saturday  night."     In  the  same  year  the  Prince  received  a 
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commiflaion  in  the  Hanoveiian  army.  He  was  a  very  good 
horseman,  and  his  leading  of  the  musical  ride  in  the  fare- 
well festivities  of  1837  won  the  admiration  of  the  military 


At  the  death  ^  of  William  lY.,  by  virtue  of  the  change  in 
the  laws  of  succession,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  became 
King  of  Hanover,  and  on  the  1st  of  September,  1837,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  left  with  their  children  for  England. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Miss  Kerr,*  who  had  been  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Duchess  for  some  years,  Baroness  Ahlefeld,' 
and  Baron  Enesebeck.  The  Baroness,  after  a  short  stay  in 
this  country,  went  back  to  G^ermany,  but  ever  remained  a 
dear  friend  of  her  royal  mistress,  whom  she  occasionally 
visited.  Baron  Enesebeck  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
Cambridge  family  until  his  deatL  In  appearance  he  was 
tall  and  aristocratic,  and  his  bushy  snow-white  hair  and 
dark  eyebrows  made  him  a  striking  figure  in  any  assembly. 
Although  somewhat  blunt  and  downright  in  manner,  he  was 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  much  liked 
in  London  society.  His  devotion  to  his  royal  patrons  knew 
no  bounds,  and  Princess  Mary  grew  up  to  regard  him  in  the 
light  of  a  favourite  old  uncle. 

The  first  year  in  England  was  spent  at  Cambridge  House,^ 
Piccadilly,  the  lease  of  which  the  Duke  had  purchased 
when  he  gave  up  his  residence  in  South  Audley  Street,^ 
in  1830.  Both  Princess  Augusta  and  Princess  Mary  were 
present  with  their  parents  at  the  Queen's  coronation,  and 
the  Duchess,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  looked  regal  in  ''a 
robe  of  estate  of  purple  velvet,  and  a  circlet  of  gold  on  her 
head ; "  her  traiu  was  borne  by  Lady  Caroline  Campbell,  and 
her  coronet  by  Lord  ViUiers.    Soon  after  the  State  festivities 

*  Jane  20. 1837. 

'  Second  danghter  of  Lord  Bobert  Keir;  she  married,  in  1S41,  Major- 
Geneial  Cornwall,  A.D.G.  to  the  first  Doke  of  Cambridge. 

'  BaroneM  Ahlefeld  Uyed  to  the  great  age  of  108;  she  died  in 
KoTember,  1897. 

*  Cambridge  Honse,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Oambridgei  paaied  into 
Lord  Palmenton's  poeBewion,  and  is  now  the  Naval  and  Military  Clnb. 

■  This  hooae  is  now  known  as  Alington  Honse,  and  occupied  by  Lord 
Alington. 
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were  concluded  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  temoved 
to  Eew,  and  took  up  their  residence  at  Cambridge  Cottage^ 
which  had  been  considerably  enlarged  for  their  reception. 

Eew,  in  those  days  a  pretty  country  village,  had  long  been 
connected  with  the  Boyal  &mily,  but  it  is  with  the  life  and 
reign  of  George  III.  that  the  place  is  chiefly  associated.  In 
the  Palace,  leased  by  the  representatives  of  the  Capel  family 
to  his  fother/  George  III.  was  brought  up,  and  after  he 
came  to  the  throne  part  of  every  year  was  spent  at  Kew. 
Indeed,  so  attached  was  the  King  to  the  home  of  his  youth 
that  he  purchased  the  freehold  of  the  Capel  estate,  which 
included  Eew  House,'  where  he  and  Queen  Charlotte  resided, 
when  the  Palace  was  given  over  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  while  another  house,  long  since  disap- 
peared, was  reserved  for  the  younger  children.  George  UL 
also  acquired  many  small  properties  on  the  south  side  of 
Eew  Green,  including  the  cottage  which  he  gave  to  his 
son  Prince  Adolphus.  This  house,  afterwards  known  as 
Cambridge  Cottage,  was  in  former  years  the  residence  of 
Lord  Bute,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  later  on  of  Mr.  Planta,  whose  daughter'  gave 
daily  lessons  at  the  Palace.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  took 
his  wife  to  the  Cottage  for  a  short  time  after  their  marriage, 
but  did  not  again  occupy  it  until  the  summer  of  1838. 

If  the  glory  of  Eew  had  passed  away  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Palace  as  a  royal  residence,  many  landmarks 
yet  remained,  and  Princess  Mary's  young  life  was  spent 
amidst  the  scenes  which  had  awakened  the  interest  and 
kindled  the  affections  of  her  grandfather,  George  III.  The 
Palace,  though  no  longer  tenanted,  was  stiU  standing,  the 
Gardens  retained  their  original  character,and  the  Village  Green 
wore  much  the  same  aspect  as  in  olden  days. 

>  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

'  Kew  Hoiise  was  paUed  down  in  1802. 

•  Miss  Planta  died  in  1834.  "  HiM  Planta's  part  in  the  Court  Calendar 
is  that  of  English  teacher;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  of  personal  attendant 
upon  the  two  eldest  princesses.  8he  is  with  them  always,  when  they  sap, 
work,  take  their  lessons,  or  walk  "  (**  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay/' 
▼ol.iLp.126). 
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Pxincess  Maiy  and  myself  [writes  a  guest  at  Cambridge 
Cottage  some  twenty  years  later]  were  taken  over  the  Pakce 
by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Murphy,  an  old  lady  of  ninety, 
who  had  a  cottage  in  the  grounds.  She,  of  course,  remem- 
bered the  old  Boyal  feunily,  and  showed  us  the  chair  in  which 
Queen  Charlotte  died — the  only  piece  of  furniture  left  in  the 
Palace.  The  house  is  small  and  very  plain,  and  the  wains- 
cotting  in  the  drawing-room  is  what  might  be  found  in  an 
old  country  house.  The  Princesses  had  rooms  in  the  attics, 
with  sloping  roofs — ^so  small  that  the  Boyal  ladies  were 
obliged  to  hang  their  hoops  outside  their  doors,  and  Mrs. 
Murphy  showed  us  the  pegs  placed  there  for  this  purpose. 
The  gentlemen-in- waiting  lived  in  a  house  close  by;  the 
kitchen  was  in  another  house,  so  that  their  Majesties  must 
often  have  run  the  risk  of  getting  cold  dinners.  In  a 
secluded  part  of  the  groxmds  stands  the  Queen's  Cottage, 
which  the  Princesses  had  built  for  their  mother,  and  presented 
to  her  as  a  surprise  on  her  birthday.  It  is  a  quaint  little 
place,  and  the  drawing-room  is,  as  it  were,  papered  with 
Hogarth's  prints. 

As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  rare  plants  were 
cultiyated  at  Eew,  and  that  the  Capel  family  upheld  the 
reputation  of  the  estate  is  evident  from  the  diary  of  Mr. 
Evelyn,  who  writes :  "  After  dinner  we  went  from  Sheene 
to  Eew,  to  visite  Sir  Henry  Capell,  whose  orangery  and 
myrtetmn  are  most  beautiful  and  perfectly  well  kept."  The 
Bo]ral  owners  jealously  guarded  the  traditions  of  the  Gardens, 
and  it  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  their  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  horticulture  that  the  present  unrivalled  school  of  botany, 
in  the  development  of  which  Princess  Mary  took  so  keen 
an  interest,  owes  its  initiation. 

The  arrival  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  was 
naturally  regarded  as  a  great  eveiit  at  Eew,  which  at  that 
time  had  no  steam  communication  with  London,  and  was 
separated  from  the  town  of  Bichmond  by  two  miles  of 
country  road«  The  principal  houses  stood  on  the  Green,  and 
many  were  occupied  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  one  time 
about  the  Court  and  now  royal  pensioners.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  were  a  few  farm-houses,  while  the  usual 
cottages  and  quaint  old  shops  familiar  to  Surrey  village  life 
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completed  the  snnoundiiigs  of  Prinoess  Maiy's  English 
home.  The  Duke  waa  looked  upon  much  in  the  same  light 
as  a  country  squire,  a  position  he  readily  accepted,  and 
willingly  took  an  active  part  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  village  and  its  inhabitants.  In  fact,  so  far  as  his  rank 
allowed,  he  led  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  at  his 
death  the  same  simplicity  was  observed  by  the  Duchess  and 
Princess  Mary. 

Cambridge  Cottage  assumed  its  present  proportions  in 
1840,  when  the  east  wing  and  portico  were  built.  These 
additions  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  size  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  house,  and  made  the  country  residence  of  the 
Cambridge  family,  though  unpretentious,  a  by  no  means 
insignificant  building.  The  drawing-room  and  Ubrary  were 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  wing.  They  communicated 
one  with  the  other  and  overlooked  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
full  of  lUac,  may,  and  laburnum.  In  the  choice  of  furniture, 
comfort  rather  than  display  was  studied,  but  the  Duchess 
possessed  many  pretty  things  and  much  valuable  china, 
which  she  and  Princess  Mary  always  arranged  with  their 
own  hands.  The  tapestry  covering  the  chairs  and  ottoman 
in  the  drawing-room  was  a  souvenir  of  Hanover  days  and  a 
specimen  of  the  untiring  industry  of  the  ladies  about  the 
Vice-regal  Court  Another  proof  of  their  affection  and  regard 
was  seen  in  the  centre  carpet^  also  worked  by  them,  and 
sent  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  after  their  arrival 
at  Kew.  The  Duke's  birthday  was  appropriately  chosen  for 
the  presentation,  and  that  date  was  embroidered  on  the 
border,  together  with  the  loyal  and  expressive  words : — 

*<  Liebe,  Trene,  Dankbarkeit, 
Eennen  weder  Banm  Doch  Zeit 

"  Sie  belebten  Here  nnd  Hand, 
Bringen  Onus  am  Dentohem  Land. 

"  Hohe  I  nehmt  mit  Hald  entgegen 
Was  s!e  Ench  zu  Fuszen  legen.** 

The  dining-room,  hung  with  family  portraits,  opened  into 
the   library,  which   was    a   large    and   comfortable   room. 
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containing  the  piano  and  billiard  table,  and  often  used  by 
the  family  to  sit  in  after  dinner.  Princess  Mary's  apart- 
ments were  over  the  drawing-room ;  the  schoolroom  ^  faced 
the  garden,  and  her  bedroom,  small  and  simply  famished, 
adjoined  her  dresser's  room.  Near  at  hand  was  the  Duchess' 
boudoir,  where  she  received  her  intimate  friends.  In  the  old 
part  of  the  Ciottage  were  the  Duke's  apartments  and  those  of 
Princess  Augusta,  who,  after  her  marriage,  still  retained  the 
same  rooms.  Here,  too,  was  the  little  library  in  which  the 
Duke  often  sat^  and  on  the  ground  floor  the  ''garden"  or 
breakfast-room.^ 

The  parish  church,  so  intimately  associated  with  Princess 
Mary's  life,  was  situated  on  the  Green  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  Cambridge  Cottage.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  fabric  had  been  enlarged  from  time  to 
time,  while  corresponding  changes  were  made  in  the  interior. 
One  of  the  more  important  alterations  was  carried  out  in 
1805,  when  the  members  of  the  Vestry  expressed  their  thanks 
to  the  King  "for  beautifying  the  church  and  building  a 
gallery  where  their  Majesties  and  the  Boyal  family  have 
graciously  condescended  to  attend  divine  servica"  This 
gallery  filled  the  west  end  of  the  church  and  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  In  the  centre  was  the  royal  pew,  used  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  their  children,  the  pews 
adjoining  being  reserved  for  the  equerries  and  ladies-in- 
waiting.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  very  unpretending, 
for  there  was  no  chancel  and  the  communion  table  was  of 
the  plainest  description,  while  the  raised  benches  on  either 
side  of  it  were  occupied  by  the  school  children,^  the  girls  in 

'  Afterwards  used  by  Frinoeas  Mary  as  her  sitting-room. 

'  When  the  Dnohess  of  Oamhridge  died,  the  Queen  continued  the  tenancy 
of  the  Oottage  to  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  has  made  a  point  of 
keeping  the  house  and  grounds  just  as  they  were  during  his  mother's  lifetime. 
The  old-fiuhioned  furniture  is  stiU  in  the  rooms,  the  same  pictures  hang  on 
the  waUs,  and  the  garden  is  unchanged.  Not  long  ago  a  member  of  the 
late  Duohees'  household  was  in  the  library,  and  noticing  that  the  piano 
was  not  placed  as  in  her  time,  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Mold,  saying,  **  We  can't  hare  the  piano  so,  Eliza ;  it  must  be  turned 
round,  and  put  as  it  was  when  Princess  Mary  used  to  play  to  Prince  Teck." 

*  llie  school  originaUy  endowed  by  Lady  Oapel  in  1721  receiyed  special 
aanstance  frcHn  George  lY.,  and  was  oaUed  the  '*  King's  Free  SchooL" 
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red  cloaks  and  poke  bonnets.    The  Vicar  ^  i»eached  from  a 
iiigh  pulpit,  the  derk  below  making  the  responses.    Towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  being  troubled  with  deafness  and  unable 
to  hear  the  preacher  from  the  gallety,  the  Duke  sat  in  a  large 
square  pew  near  the  pulpit,    dose  by  were  the  schoolboys, 
and  every  Sunday  he  counted  them.    If  any  were  missing, 
he  would  lean  over  his  pew  and  say  to  the  schoolmaster, 
"  Simpson,  there  are  two  or  three  (as  tiie  case  might  be)  boys 
not  here  to-day."    "  They  are  ill,  Your  Boyal  Highness," 
Simpson  would  reply  in  a  necessarily  loud  whisper.    "  Send 
to  the  Cottage  for  soup  for  them/'  was  the  invariable  answer. 
The  Duke  was  a  strong  Churchman,  and  in  his  simple 
way,  very  religious,  but,  as  a  friend  of  His  Boyal  Highness 
used  to  say,  *'  his  religion  sometimes  took  rather  an  uncon- 
ventional   form."     He    would   frequently    make    audible 
remarks    when    the    service   was   in   progress.      On   one 
occasion,  after  the  officiating  dergyman  had  repeated  the 
usual  exhortation — *'  Let  us  pray,"  the  Duke  was  heard  to 
reply,  **  By  all  means."    Another  time  he  startled  those  near 
him  by    saying,  ''Shawms,   shawms  I    what   are    they?" 
During  a  very  dry  summer,  the  Vicar  read  the  prayer 
for  rain;  at  the  dose  the  Duke  joined  fervently  in  the 
*'  Amen,"  adding,  in  exactly  the  same  tone  of  vdce,  *'  but  we 
shan't  get  it  till  the  wind  changes."    One  Sunday,  during 
the  reading  of  the   offertory  sentences,  when  the  words, 
"  Behold,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor,"  were 
read,  His  Boyal  Highness  astonished  Mb  fellow-worshippers 
by  exclaiming,  "  No,  no,  I  can't  do  that ;  a  half  is  too  much 
for  any  man,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  a  tenth."    Again, 
on  hearing  the  text, ''  For  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world, 
neither  may  we  cany  anything  out,"  he  ejaculated,  ''  True, 
true— too  many  calls  upon  us  for  that."    The  Duke  at  times 
expressed  himself  in  a  somewhat  fordble  manner.     After 
hearing  an   eloquent  preacher  at  the  Temple  Church,  he 
observed  to  his  friend  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,*  as  they  were 

1  The  Bev.  B.  B.  Byam. 

'  Afterwards   Lord   Ofaaneellor  and  raised   to  the  peerage  aa  Baron 
Chelmaford. 
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walking  up  the  Strand  together,  ''That  was  a  d — d  good 
sennon/'  a  criticism  which  in  no  way  implied  irreverence, 
mnch  less  profanity,  but  one  that  might  have  astonished  a  less 
intimate  Mend  than  the  late  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lady  Mnnster,  whose  mother^  was  State  Housekeeper  at 
Kensington  Palace,  recalls  an  incident  in  her  early  life 
showing  the  Dnke's  fondness  for  children.  One  day  when 
she  and  her  sister  were  leaving  the  Palace  with  their 
French  governess,  they  met  him  entering  the  courtyard 
on  his  way  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  As  the  children 
passed  he  stopped  them,  saying,  "  Bless  my  heart !  I  know 
these  children,  don't  I  ?  Whose  are  they  ? ''  The  governess 
replied,  ''C!s  907U  Us  enfaiiU^  de  Lady  Augusta  Gordon, 
Mtmsimr  le  Pnnce."  "What,"  said  the  Duke,  "both  of 
them  7  "  "  Out,  Monsieur  le  Prvnee^  Umtes  les  deva.*'  ^  You 
mean  both  the  ducks,  nice  little  quack  quacks,"  rejoined  His 
Royal  Highness,  laughing  heartily,  and  evidently  much 
pleased  with  his  pun. 

Always  charitably  disposed  himself,  he  was  anxious  that 
his  children  should  develop  the  same  virtue,  and  when 
the  £Eanily  were  in  Piccadilly  it  was  his  custom  eveiy  day 
to  give  I^incess  Mary  a  sixpence  for  the  sweeper  who  kept 
the  crossing  opposite  Cambridge  House.  One  morning  the 
Princess  forgot  the  sixpence,  and  on  her  return  to  breakfast 
mentioned  the  omission.  The  Duke  inmiediately  summoned 
the  footman  and  ordered  him  to  escort  the  Princess  and  her 
governess  back  to  the  park,  so  that  the  sweeper  might  not 
be  disappointed.  An  amusing  incident,  illustrating  the 
Dnke's  ready  sense  of  humour,  happened  when  a  playmate  of 
Princess  Mary's  was  lunching  at  Cambridge  Cottage.  Some 
special  cheesecakes  had  been  handed  round ;  there  was  one 
left  in  the  dish  which  the  servant  was  taking  away.    "  Have 

another  cheesecake,  Miss  !*  said  the  Duke.    As  he 

spoke  he  saw,  in  the  looking-glass  opposite,  the  footman 

*  Lady  AnguftaFiisolareDoe,  daughter  of  WUliamlY.  She  married  fintly 
the  Honble.  John  Kennedy  Erakine,  and  seoondly  Lord  John  Gordon. 

*  The  Honble.  WilheUnina  Erskine,  now  G)nnte8B  of  Mnnster,  and  the 
HonUe.  MiUieent  Enddne,  who  saheeqnently  married  Mr.  Wemyas. 
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patting  the  delicate  morsel  into  his  mouth.  ''Bless  my 
soTiir'  exclaimed  His  Royal  Highness,  ''you're  too  late 
now,  for  if  8  down  the  fellow's  throat." 

The  Duke  was  kind,  courteous,  and  sympathetic,  and  a 
great  favourite  with  the  people.  He  liked  and  understood 
them,  and  they  in  turn  appreciated  his  virtues  and  admired 
his  personality.  Without  any  pretence  to  eloquence  he 
had  a  manly  and  unaffected  style  of  speaking,  and  when- 
ever he  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  it  was  sure  to  be  a 
success.  A  zealous  and  indefatigable  Mend  of  charitable 
undertakings,  he  was  Patron  or  President  of  almost  ev^ 
benevolent  institution  in  London ;  and  not  only  did  he  help 
with  pecuniary  support,  but  in  many  cases  took  a  laige 
share  in  the  admimstrative  work.  He  was  always  ready  to 
recognise  artistic  merit,  and  manifested  the  same  interest  in 
the  drama  as  in  music  and  painting.  When  Macready  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Covent  Garden, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  presented  the  testimonial  which  had 
been  subscribed  for  by  "  lovers  of  the  National  Drama." 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  a  handsome,  stately  lady 
somewhat  above  the  average  height  of  women,  was  forty 
years  of  age  when  she  came  to  Uve  at  Eew.  Her  features 
were  striking,  and  the  dark  eyes  and  eyebrows  made  her 
appearance  most  attractive.  When  in  repose  her  face  wore 
rather  a  severe  expression,  but  directly  she  spoke  her  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  and  a  charming  smile  at  once  betrayed 
the  gentle  nature  within.  She  had  perfectly  shaped  hands,  a 
point  of  beauty  she  retained  to  the  last.  Dignified  in  bearing 
and  manner,  as  became  a  great  lady  brought  up  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  aneien  regime,  the  Duchess  was  invariably 
kind  and  gracious  to  those  about  her.  She  personally 
attended  to  the  management  of  the  household,  and  in  every 
way  endeavoured  to  make  her  servants  feel  that  she  was 
their  Mend  as  well  as  their  mistress.  When  Oppermann, 
the  old  German  cook  who  had  come  over  with  the  fanuly 
from  Hanover,  died,  the  Duchess,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
directed  that  every  blind  in  Cambridge  Cottage  should 
be  drawn  down,  and  she  herself  remained  indoors  all  day. 
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Posdniality  was  a  BtroBg  point  with  Her  Boyal  Highness^ 
and  she  never  allowed  the  caniage  to  be  kept  waiting  longer 
than  wu  necessaiy.  Method  and  regularity  were  seen  in 
erezy  department,  and  it  wonld  have  been  difficult  to  find 
a  hoQsehold  better  ordered  than  that  of  Cambridge  Cottage. 

With  her  children  the  Duchess  was  most  affectionate  and 
eoDsiderate.  She  was  the  recipient  of  their  childish  con- 
Sienoes,and  ever  ready  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their 
joys  and  sonowSy  yet  the  love  and  devotion  she  lavished 
qxm  them  never  caused  her  to  forget  her  duties  as  a  mother. 
"Train  a  child  np  in  the  way  he  should  go "  was  a  precept, 
the  trae  inwardness  of  which,  she  fully  appreciated,  and  that 
^  succeeded  beyond  her  highest  expectations  is  shown 
1)7  the  splendid  example  which  Princess  Mary  has  left  to 
sQccesaive  generations. 

The  Duchess  took  great  pleasure  in  her  garden,  and  might 
^  be  seen  picking  the  dead  leaves  off  the  roses  or 
v^eding  the  lawn  with  a  long-handled  spud.  A  true  lover 
<^  Mtore,  she  delighted  in  birds,  and  was  fond  of  watching 
their  haUts.  During  the  winter  months  it  was  her  custom 
^  8&U7  forth  with  a  basket  of  breadcrumbs  to  feed  the 
^  in  Eew  Park ;  the  robins  knew  her  quite  well,  and 
^  to  meet  her.  She  was  naturally  industrious  and  always 
h^some  needlework  or  knitting  in  hand.  Charitable  in  the 
^^^  sense  of  the  word,  her  immediate  care  was  for  the  sick 
^  poor  of  Kew,  but  she  did  not  forget  other  claims,  and 
eveiy  jear  handed  over  a  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Walbaum/  to 
^'  administered  among  her  German  charities. 

Her  Boyal  Highness  had  much  ability,  and  was  a  good 
^iiTersationalist,  while  her  keen  sense  of  fun  and  humour 
^e  her  a  most  delightful  companion.  She  liked  reading 
^  being  read  to,  and  was  an  appreciative  listener,  a 
"^ons  book  being  selected  for  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
^d  lighter  literature  reserved  for  the  evening.  She  was  a 
^oiOTigh  musician,  possessing  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  and 
f^7  enjoyed  the  opera.  The  Duchess  was  also  warmly 
^terested  in  politics ;  she  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the 

'  ^Ber.  Oharlea  WallMiuii,  Chaplain  of  the  German  Chapel  Boyal. 
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debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  never  missed  reading  he 
daily  paper.  Such  was  the  mother  of  Princess  Mary,  and  i 
is  not  surprising  that  so  amiable  and  accomplished  a  lad] 
soon  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  at  Kew,  became  1 
favourite  with  the  Eoyal  Family,  and  a  prominent  personagi 
in  London  society. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  paid  many  visit 
to  Rumpenheim,  near  Frankfort,  a  favourite  palace  of  thi 
Hesse  family,  prettily  situated  on  the  Maine.  In  forme: 
years  it  was  the  home  of  Princess  Mary  of  England 
daughter  of  Geoige  II.  and  great-grandmother  of  Princes 
Mary  of  Cambridge.  On  her  husband,  the  Landgrave  0 
Hesse,  embracing  the  Bomish  Faith,  the  Princess  left  Casse 
and  settled  at  Bumpenheim,  then  a  small  outlying  damdm 
in  order  to  escape  the  Soman  Catholic  influence  she  feared  fo 
her  children;  it  was  during  her  occupation  that  the  palac< 
was  enlarged,  and  made  the  handsome  and  convenien 
residence  it  is  at  the  present  day.  In  due  course  the  propert] 
came  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge's  father,  the  Landgrave 
Frederick,  and  Miss  Knight,^  who  dined  at  the  Hessiai 
Palace  in  1824,  records — 

Bumpenheim  has  been  built  quite  in  the  style  of  an  o\i 
country  house,  with  a  print-room,  and  furniture  such  as  wa 
in  vogue  ninety  years  ago.  The  garden  was  laid  out  afte 
the  same  model.  Everything  was  remarkably  neat,  and  thi 
dinner  very  good.  The  Landgrave  had  not  forgotten  hi 
English,  and  talked  much  of  his  visit  to  London  and  ''  Ann 
EmUy."  I  believe  he  was  at  that  time  called  "the  hand 
some  Prince  of  Hesse,"  and  he  had  certainly  great  remaini 
of  beauty. 

The  Landgrave  Frederick  was  anxious  to  see  the  familj 
connection  kept  up,  and  thought,  not  tmwisely,  that  this  em 
would  best  be  attained  by  establishing  a  common  place  0 
meeting.  Accordingly,  he  bequeathed  Bumpenheim  jointl] 
to  his  six  children,^  accompanying  the  bequest  with  the  wisl 

*  '^  Autobiography  of  Mias  Knight,''  vol.  ii  p.  143. 
'  The  DnchesB  of  Cambridge  outliyed  aU  her  brothers  and  Bisters,  an< 
became  the  sole  owner  of  Bumpenheim.    At  her  death,  in  18S9,  the  propert; 
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faat  his  children  and  grandchildren  should  meet  there  every 
lecond  year.  This  wish  was  respected,  and  biennial  gatherings 
)f  his  descendants  took  place  regularly  at  the  Palace.  The 
lifferent  members  of  the  fieonily  had  their  separate  suites  of 
ipartments,  and  brought  their  own  servants,  but  all  dined 
X)gether  in  the  great  halL  It  was  essentially  a  family 
party  and  in  this  way  Princess  Mary  was  enabled  to  make 
»he  acquaintance  of  the  large  circle  of  relations  on  her 
mother's  side.  As  these  reunions  grew  in  number,  lifelong 
friendships  were  formed,  and  often  marriages  were  arranged. 
With  Prince  Frederick  and  Prince  George  of  Hesse,  who  lived 
at  the  palace  all  the  year  round,  their  niece  was  a  great 
ravourite,  and  Princess  Mary  spent  many  happy  months  in 
the  society  of  her  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  at  Bumpenheim. 
When  the  Duchess  and  her  daughters  went  to  Hesse  they 
often  stopped  on  their  way  to  explore  some  place  of  interest. 
Now  and  then  a  longer  tour  was  undertaken,  and  in  1840-41 
the  family  stayed  several  months  in  Italy,  where  Princess 
Mary's  fair  childish  beauty  won  much  admiration.  Young 
as  she  was,  the  visit  made  a  great  impression  upon  her.  It 
was  the  first  and  last  time  she  ever  went  to  Bome,  and  long 
afterwards  she  was  fond  of  dwelling  upon  her  Roman 
experiences.  "  I  remember  so  well,"  she  said  on  one  occasion, 
"when  I  was  a  little  girl  in  Bome  with  Mama  and  Augusta ; 
they  used  to  go  into  the  churches  and  galleries,  but  I  was 
always  left  outside  ^  under  the  charge  of  an  attendant,  whose 
one  idea  of  amusing  me  was  to  run  me  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  building  the  whole  time."  Save  for  these 
periodical  excursions.  Princess  Mary  passed  her  girlhood  in 
what  she  delighted  to  call  "  dear  old  ^igland." 

pooed  to  the  blind  son  of  her  nephew,  the  LandgniTe  Frederiok,  bat  having 
inherited  Philiperahe,  which  is  also  on  the  Maine,  he  lent  Bumpenheim  to 
hm  brother,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  married  Prinooia  Margaret, 
Toongeit  daughter  of  the  EmprcM  Frederick. 

*  The  Dndhefls  of  Cambridge  feared  infection,  and  the  chill  atmosphere  of 
the  chnrchea  and  gaUeriee  for  the  little  Princew. 
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When  the  Cambridge  family  settled  at  Kew  Princess  Mary 
was  four  years  old.  In  the  home  drde  she  had  no  com- 
panions of  her  own  age,  but  this  fact  did  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  her  young  days,  for 
every  one  was  devoted  to  the  little  Princess,  whose  sonny 
disposition  and  winning  ways  made  her  the  pet  of  the  entire 
household.  She  was  quite  happy  romping  in  the  garden  with 
Vandal  the  nurse,  who  had  been  with  her  fix>m  babyhood, 
or  wandering  about  Kew  Park  making  daisy  chains  with 
Miss  Kerr — but  her  greatest  treat  was  a  walk  with  "  papa." 
Often,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  Duke  would  take 
his  little  daughter  into  the  adjoining  meadows,  where  she 
loved  to  gather  primroses  and  other  wild  flowers ;  while  during 
the  vmiter  months,  she  might  frequently  be  seen  trundling 
a  hoop  along  the  lanes,  and  running  backwards  and  forwards 
to  her  father,  receiving  at  each  turn  some  fresh  expression  of 
paternal  approval. 

*  Some  of  the  personal  reooUeotions  in  this  chapter  refer  to  incidentB 
which  occurred  a  few  years  later. 


H.B.H.  PRIXCES9  M ABT  OF  CAMBIlIDaE  AT  THE  AGE  OF  4. 
From  a  painting  by  Reichmann, 
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Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  the  majority 
of  the  villagers  who  witnessed  those  scenes  have  gone  to 
their  long  home;  but  a  few  still  remain,  and  one  old 
inhabitant  recollects  seeing  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  standing 
on  the  Green,  watching,  with  manifest  delight,  his  little  girl 
jumping  on  and  off  a  fallen  tree,  her  merry  sweet  face 
sparkling  with  delight  at  each  success  and  her  golden 
ringlets  waving  in  the  wind.  Lady  Munster  remembers 
Princess  Mary  walking  in  Kensington  Gardens  with  her 
stately  mother.  "  The  Duchess,"  says  Lady  Munster,  "  was 
dressed  in  a  long  doak  of  ermine,  which  struck  my  infantine 
mind  as  too  gorgeous  for  words.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  lady-in-waiting,  and  followed  by  a  '  red  footman,'  as  we 
children  used  to  call  the  royal  servants;  and  I  have  not 
foigotten  my  feelings  of  childish  indignation  that  Princess 
Maiy  was  allowed  to  pick  the  flowers  at  her  own  sweet  will, 
onrebuked  by  the  'green  man,'^  a  personage  of  whom  we 
stood  in  the  greatest  awe." 

Even  at  the  age  of  five  the  Princess  had  her  own  ideas  of 
what  was  becoming,  and  in  after  years,  when  recalling  inci- 
dents of  her  childhood,  told  how  the  Queen  Dowager  gave 
her  a  large  bonnet  covered  with  feathers,  which  the  Queen 
thought  did  not  suit  herself.  She  remembered  being  made 
to  drive  firom  Kensington  Palace  to  Marlborough  House, 
where  Queen  Adelaide  then  resided,  to  show  herself  in  the 
bonnet,  and  crying  all  the  way  because  she  did  not  think  it 
became  her.  The  Princess  never  forgot  the  visits  paid  as 
a  child  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  she  was 
a  great  favourite.  She  was  often  taken  to  see  the  Duke,  who 
entertained  a  profound  admiration  for  her  beautiful  fair  curls, 
and  would  gently  play  with  them  as  he  talked  to  the  little 
Princess  in  the  library  at  Apsley  House. 

When  she  was  seven  years  old  the  question  of  education 
had  to  be  considered,  and  a  competent  and  sympathetic 
governess  was  found  in  Miss  Draper,  to  whom  her  royal  pupil 
soon  became  warmly  attached.  But  devoted  as  the  Princess 
was  to  her  governess,  the  restraint  proved  somewhat 
*  Gatekeeper. 
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irkBome  at  firsts  and  no  opportonity  of  escaping  from  the  ' 
schoolroom  was  ever  missed;  when  remonstrated  with  she 
wonld  laughingly  xeply,  '^  Oh,  I  know  quite  enough  for  this 
world.''  If  out  walking  with  her  fieither,  all  manner  of 
excuses  were  thought  of  to  avoid  returning  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  a  familiar  plan  of  Princess  Mary's  was  to  run  away 
and  hide,  leaving  the  Duke  to  search  for  her  as  best  he  could. 
Frequently  she  woxdd  fly  into  Mrs.  Sears'  shop  on  the  Green, 
and,  ooncealing  herself  behind  the  skirts  of  the  Mendly  shop- 
keeper, whisper  excitedly,  "Mind  you  say  I'm  not  here. 
Don't  let  papa  know  where  I  am."  Whereupon  the  good 
woman  replied,  "  I  can't  tell  a  story,  even  for  you.  Princess. 
But  keep  still,  and  111  do  my  best"  Presently  the  Duke 
bustled  into  the  shop,  exclaiming,  "  Where's  my  Polly  ?  I 
know  you've  got  her  somewhere."  With  a  solemn  shake 
of  her  head,  and  a  pretence  of  looking  round,  Mrs.  Sears 
invariably  asserted  that  she  could  not  see  the  Princess. 
"Well,  well,  she  can't  be  fiar  off,"  answered  the  Duke,  good- 
humouredly,  starting  to  look  elsewhere.  As  soon  as  this 
little  comedy  had  been  enacted,  the  child,  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  would  emerge  from  the  ample  folds  of  the  skirt  that 
had  shielded  her  from  view,  and,  running  down  the  road, 
spring  on  her  father^s  back.  The  Duke  fully  entered  into 
the  fun  of  the  situation,  and  kissing  the  little  truant,  bade 
her  run  in  to  her  lessons,  advice  which  Princess  Maiy 
invariably  followed,  for  with  all  her  waywardness  she  was 
seldom  disobedient. 

The  Princess  often  visited  the  Boyal  Dairy,^  and  had  her 
special  pets  among  the  cows.  When  the  grass  in  the  wild 
part  of  Kew  Gardens  was  cut,  the  "  Boyal  cows,"  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  various  dairy-keepers  in  the  district, 
were  turned  in  to  graze,  and  one  of  her  favourite  games  was  to 
drive  the  cows  about  for  the  amusement  of  seeing  Kemble, 
the  old  man  in  charge,  chase  them  back  into  their  allotted 
pastures. 

Sometimes  the  neighbours  were  invited  to  bring  their 

^  The  Bojal  Dairy  stood  in  tho  yard  of  tbo  house  now  occupied  bj  tfje 
Dank  of  Kew. 
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children  to  Cambridge  Cottage,  a  privilege  often  accorded  to 
Lady  Napier,  whose  daughters  Ellinor^  and  Lucy  were 
about  the  same  age  as  the  Princess,  and  the  three  girls  soon 
became  great  Mends.  The  untimely  death*  of  Lucy  was 
Princess  Mary's  first  sorrow,  but  in  her  own  distress  at  the 
loss  of  her  playmate  she  did  not  forget  to  send  EUinor  a 
touching  letter  of  sjrmpathy,  tenderly  alluding  to  "  that  little 
angel  Lucy/'  Ellinor  Napier  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  just  the  companion  she 
desired  for  her  daughter.  The  two  children  saw  much  of 
each  other,  and  the  intimacy  ripened  into  a  lifelong 
friendship. 

''  My  earliest  recollection  of  Princess  Mary,"  writes  Mrs. 
Daliymple,  ''was  when,  accompanied  by  Miss  Eerr,  she 
paid  her  first  visit  to  our  house  at  Kew.    I  can  distinctly 
recall  the  occasion  and  the  appearance  of  the  little  Princess, 
then  barely  six  years  old.    She  was  seated  in  a  wickerwork 
chair,  her  long  fedr  hair  falling  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders. 
The  refined  features  were  beautifully  moulded,  the  blue  eyes 
full  of  expression,  and  rendered  more  striking  by  long  black 
eyelashes  and  dark  pencilled  eyebrows,  while  the  lovely 
mouth,  dimpled  cheeks,  and  well-formed  chin,  completed  a 
model  of  beauty  in  childhood.     The  complexion  with  its 
delicate  tints  called  to  mind  the  inside  of  some  rare  shell, 
and  according  to  the  varied  emotions  of  the  most  tender, 
sensitive  heart,  so  would  her  colour  be  ever  changing,  reflect- 
ing all  her  feelings  and  the  index  of  her  joys  and  sorrows. 
Although  a  large  child  for  her  years,  she  was  very  upright  in 
figure,  and  even  at  this  early  age,  the  setting  of  the  well- 
shaped,  classical  head  on  the  neck,  gave  a  grace,  a  dignity, 
and  free  movement  which  was  noticeable  all  through  her 
life.    Her  feet  were  finely  formed,  and  she  inherited  her 
mother's  beautiful  hands  and  long  tapered  fingers.    She  was 
ittired  in  a  short  white  frock  and  blue  sash,  with  embroidered 
spencer  of  muslin  and  large  white  hat,  short  white  socks, 
md  walking  shoes  with  strap  and  button.    We  were  both 
)b8ervant  children,  and  I  recollect  that  while  I  took  note  of 

■  Now  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  '  Laoy  Napier  died  in  1842. 
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all  the  details  of  her  looks  and  dress,  nothing  meanwhile 
escaped  the  Princess  regarding  myself. 

"  We  were  children  together  in  our  games  and  sympathies. 
Saturday,  the  weekly  half-holiday,  was  the  day  on  which  the 
verdict  was  passed  respecting  our  conduct  during  the  week, 
and  was  either  a  day  of  encouragement  or  one  of  dire  distress 
and  tears.  At  half-past  twelve  a  little  note  of  throe  inches 
square,  fastened  by  a  large  thick  red  seal  and  crown,  such  as 
a  child  delights  to  make,  was  handed  in  by  a  servant  in 
royal  livery,  whose  appearance  on  first  acquaintance  filled 
me  with  amazement.  Those  precious  notes  were  carefully 
cut  open  round  the  seal  and  eagerly  read.  The  welcome 
lines  generally  ran  thus:  'Dear  EUinor,'  or  'Dearest  dear 
EUinor,  Mama  says  will  you  come  at  3  o'clock  and  go  a 
walk  with  me,  remain  to  tea  at  six,  and  tell  your  servant 
to  come  for  you  at  8  o'clock.  Tours  affectionately,  Maiy 
Adelaide,'  or,  'Your  affectionate  friend,  Mary.  P.S. — ^You 
must  come,  dear.'  The  writing  was  round  text,  firm  and 
clear,  without  a  blot  or  mis-spelt  word.  As  time  passed  on, 
these  notes  became  longer  and  the  writing  smaller,  with  an 
occasional  postscript  added, '  I  have  been  in  disgrace,'  or, '  1 
have  something  to  tell  you.'  By  which  I  understood  there 
had  been  what  the  Princess  called  a  '  battle.' 

"Princess  Mary's  thirst  for  information  on  all  subjects 
was  insatiable.  Before  our  day  of  meeting  a  number  of 
questions  was  prepared  and  counted  over  and  over  again  on 
her  fingers.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone  the  questions  began, 
and  when  the  fingers  were  exhausted,  the  thumb  was 
brought  into  action.  This  was  the  signal  that  the  last 
question,  generally  the  most  difficult  to  answer,  was  reached. 
Often  she  expressed  dissatisfaction  that  I  did  not  sufficiently 
enter  into  detail,  and,  being  a  child  myself,  I  had  frequently 
to  admit  ignorance  of  the  matter  on  which  my  opinion  was 
asked.  Moreover,  the  Duchess  had  told  me  that '  Mary  was 
too  curious  on  some  points,'  and  that  I  was  not  to  indulge 
this  curiosity,  but  pass  on  to  some  play  or  other. 

"  The  schoolroom  at  Cambridge  Cottage,  furnished  with  all 
the  taste  of  a  young  lady's  sitting-room,  was  a  charming 
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room  upstairs,  and  the  three  windows,  crescent-shaped,  over- 
looked a  sunny  garden,  in  spring-time  and  summer,  gay  with 
flowers.  The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  and  other  members  of  the  family,  and  arranged 
on  cabinets  were  china  ornaments  and  presents  which  had 
been  given  firom  time  to  time  to  Princess  Mary.  Near  the 
window  stood  the  bird-cage,  and  next  it,  on  a  tray,  a 
collection  of  very  tiny  scarlet  flower-pots  containing  trees, 
each  tree,  a  representation  in  miniature  of  its  kind,  standing 
firom  six  to  seven  inches  high.  One,  an  oak  with  gnarled 
trunk  and  branches,  was  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity.  I 
understood  the  culture  to  be  Japanese.  In  other  parts  of 
the  room  were  toys  of  every  description,  dolls'  houses, 
games,  and  needlework.  Opposite  the  sofa  stood  the  table 
for  study  and  a  most  uncomfortable  chair  with  a  high  back 
and  narrow  seat  In  summer  the  Princess  wore  cotton  or 
muslin  fix)cks,  and  as  security  against  ink-spots,  deep 
holland  cuflb  firom  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  with  apron  or 
pinafore  to  match. 

''When  a  change  of  book  or  subject  was  required,  she 
woxQd  seize  that  moment  of  comparative  freedom  to  execute 
a  pirouette  on  one  toe,  a  performance  which,  with  the  figure 
swinging  round  and  one  limb  extended,  invariably  ended 
in  misfortune,  and  a  sharp  'crack'  on  the  back  in  conse- 
quence. I  was  often  present  during  arrears  of  work  or 
holiday  tasks,  and  well  recollect  how  these  innocent  imita- 
tions of  the  ballet  usually  knocked  down  a  chair  or  dragged 
off  a  table-cover.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  such 
outbursts  of  gaiety  indicated  a  dislike  to  school-work.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Princess  had  begun  to  take  great  interest 
in  her  lessons,  particularly  in  history  and  geography.  Whilst 
reading  about  acts  of  tyranny  or  injustice  the  tears  would 
stream  from  her  eyes.  She  wept  in  a  manner  totally 
unlike  any  other  child,  the  tears  flowed,  rapidly  chasing  one 
another  down  her  face,  and  it  was  only  when  she  considered 
lierself  unjustly  punished  that  her  expression  changed  to 
one  of  defiance.  She  delighted  in  discussing  different 
characters  in  history,  and  one  day,  brandishing  a  long  ruler 
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in  her  hand,  turned  ronnd  suddenly  and  said  to  me,  '  Can 
it  be  possible  that  when  I  go  to  Heaven  I  shall  meet  that 
murderer  Heniy  VIII.  ?  Never  1  I  can't  believe  it— such  a 
bad  character.    But  there,  you  see,  Christ  died  for  alL' 

^  Children  though  we  were,  we  had  our  serious  conversa- 
tions.   I  remember  once  sayii^  to  the  Pnnoess  that  not  only 
had  she  the  love  of  her  parents  and  her  brother  and  sister, 
but  that  numerous  advantages  were  at  her  feet,  the  result 
of  her  station  in  life.    'Yes,'  she  replied,  'I  am  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,'  striking 
herself  on  the  chest, ' I  feel  it  lure*    One  summer  after- 
noon we  were  swinging  lazily  to  and  fro  in   the  garden, 
when  a  heated  argument  arose  about  the  early  Christian 
martyrs  and  people  dying  for  their  faitL    The  Princess 
became  very  excited,  and  asked  me  whether,  if  my  father 
were  alive,  I  would  lay  down  my  head  on  the  block  for  him 
and  be  beheaded?    'No,'  I  replied,  'I  do  not  believe  I 
could ;  perhaps  I  might,  but  I  do  not  think  so.'    '  Oh,  what 
a  cowardly  thing  to  say  I'  quickly  rejoined  the  Princess. 
'  I  would  die  for  any  one  I  loved,  for  any  cause  that  was 
dear  to  me.    I  would  die  for  my  dear  father  twice  over  if 
needful.'    What  I  said  then  I  do  not  exactly  remember, 
but  I  know  that  my  remarks  only  aggravated  matters ;  the 
Princess  lost  all  patience  with  me,  and  a  battle  royal  ensued. 
At  last  I  jumped  out  of  the  swing,  and,  curtsying  very  low, 
said, '  I  regret  that  in  spite  of  Tour  Boyal  Highness's  exalted 
position,  I  must  leave  you.'    This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
we  were  soon  sobbing  on  one  another's  necks.    Bat  the 
Princess  was  not  satisfied  with  the  atonement  made,  and 
after  she  returned  home  wrote  me  a  loving  little  letter. 

**  Our  walks  in  Kew  Gardens  were  fuU  of  liveliness  and 
activity.  I  was  a  very  fleet  ruimer,  and  we  often  had  racea 
together.  Other  amusements  were  making  buttercup  and 
daisy  chains,  climbing  into  the  old  mulberry  and  crab-apple 
trees,  hiding  among  the  rhododendrons,  and  collecting  wild 
flowers  and  grasses.  Frequent  visits  were  paid  to  tbe 
beautiful  white  lily — ^the  first  Victoria  lily — ^which  floated 
on  the  portion  of  water  assigned  to  it  at  Kew.    Sometimes 
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we  went  to  the  hot-honses  and  orangery  with  Mr.  Smithy 
the  Curator ;  all  the  time  the  Princess  would  be  asking  the 
most  intelligent  questions,  and  Mr.  Smith  used  to  turn  to 
whoever  was  in  charge  of  us  and  remark  on  the  fact. 

"  Princess  Mary  often  sj^nt  an  evening  at  our  house.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  when  she  was  seven  years  old,  I 
remember  her  talking  about  Scotland  to  my  brother,  Lord 
Napier.  She  became  much  interested  in  his  description  of 
our  home,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  '  I  want  to  come  and 
stay  with  you  at  Thirlestane,  but  I  know  that  royal  visits 
are  very  expensive,  so  you  must  send  in  the  bill  to  me.' 

"  Chiistmas,  the  New  Year,  and  birthdays  were  times  of 

special  enjoyment.    Great    preparations  were    made,    and 

mysterious  pieces  of  needle-work  engaged  upon.    Christmas 

at  Cambridge  Cottage  in  1841  is  vividly  impressed  upon 

my  memory.    It  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  my  dear 

sister  Lucy  was  able  to  be  present,  and  her  lovely  face  and 

sweet  gentle  manner  particularly  attracted  the   Princess. 

The  schoolroom  was  gay  with  holly  berries  and  flowers, 

while  the  entrance  hall,  with  long  wreaths  of  evergreens 

entwined  round  the  pillars,  looked  like  fairyland.    Against 

a  sloping  border  of  laurel  leaves  and  holly  beiries,  relieved 

by  Christmas  roses  and  other  flowers,  were  tables,  placed  at 

equal  distances,  and  on  them  numberless  presents,  firom 

loving  hearts  far  and  near,  were  tastefully  arranged.    It  was 

at  Christmas,  I  think,  that  the  Duke  gave  Princess  Mary 

his  annual  gift  of  pearls.     I  and  my  sister  also  received 

presents,  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  were  not  forgotten.    It 

was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  the  dear  Princess's  beaming  face 

and  that  bright  smile  which  all  through  her  life  gave  a 

radiance  to  her  countenance,  and  was  sunshine  to  those  who 

had  the  privilege  of  associating  with  her. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  deeply  attached  to  her 
god-child,  and  often  gave  little  entertainments  at  her  house 
in  Piccadilly  ^  in  honour  of  the  Princess's  birthday.  At  other 
times  the  Duchess  would  have  exhibitions  of  ventriloquism 
for  her  niece's  amusement,  or  '  little  wonders '  of  about  six 
*  Glouoesier  Home. 
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years  old  who  played  the  violin  and  piano.  When  I  waa 
invited,  the  Princess  took  the  greatest  interest  in  my  dress 
as  well  as  her  own.  Sometimes  she  complained  that  she 
thought  her  dress  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  that 
in  her  position  it  pleased  the  people  to  see  her  looking 
smart.  I  suggested  that  as  she  and  I  rushed  about  the 
bushes  so  much  her  plain  frocks  were  more  convenient  and  of 
little  consequence  if  torn.  One  evening  I  went  to  Cambridge 
House  and  found  the  Princess  very  prettily  dressed  in  white 
and  blue.  After  looking  at  me,  she  said, '  Do  not  hold  that 
lace-edged  handkerchief  in  your  hand,  dear ;  Mama  does  not 
like  to  see  children  dangle  their  handkerchiefisi.  Just  put  it 
in  your  pocket.  I  and  all  sensible  people  use — well,  wait 
a  bit.  111  fetch  it ; '  and  she  returned  holding  out  a  large 
hem-stitched  linen  handkerchief. 

"Except  when  standing,  the  occupants  of  the  Boyal  pew 
in  Eew  Church  could  not  see  the  congregation.  This 
troubled  the  dear  Princess  much ;  she  thought  it  very  dull, 
and  I  sympathised  with  her,  as  the  sermons  were  often  long 
and  wearisome.  My  family  occupied  a  large  square  pew  on 
one  side  of  the  church  near  the  schoolboys,  who  were  kept 
in  order  by  the  master  with  a  long  stick.  The  Princess 
wished  to  see  me  in  church,  as  she  was  anxious  to  know  how 
J  behaved,  and  the  restlessness  for  which  she  was  continually 
reproved  was  a  frequent  jump  up  and  down,  that  she  gave 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  have  a  look  at  me. 

"  Occasionally  I  went  to  Cambridge  Cottage  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  kind  consideration  of 
the  Duchess.  She  knew  and  appreciated  my  mother's  views 
on  Sabbatarianism,  and  always  took  care  to  avoid  any  game 
or  amusement  in  which  she  thought  my  mother  might  not 
like  me  to  join.  During  these  visits  we  usually  read  books, 
or  tore  lint  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  the  Duke  was  unable  to  go  to  church,  he  read  all 
the  service  aloud  to  himself  in  the  library,  and  I  recollect 
being  much  impressed  with  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
prayed  for  his  children,  mentioning  each  by  name.  The 
Duke  was  kindness  itself,  and  used  to  make  great  fun  with 
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OS.  He  asked  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  one  day  an  answer 
I  gave  pleased  him  greatly,  althongli  I  felt  shy  at  the  time. 
Patting  me  kindly  on  the  head,  he  said,  'Well  done,  you 
most  be  a  philosopher ! '  and  from  that  moment  he  always 
caUed  me  '  PhiL' 

"The  Princess  was  expected  to  learn  off  by  heart  the 
Psahns  and  collect  for  the  day.  On  one  occasion  when  I 
was  staying  for  a  few  days  at  Cambridge  C!ottage,  she 
appeared  at  my  bedside  early  one  morning,  and  with  a  very 
grave  expression,  said, '  Hear  this  collect,  and  see  if  I  know 
it  perfectly ;  I  am  very  anxious  :about  it'  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Princess  used  to  ask  me  many  questions  about 
the  church  in  Scotland,  especially  regarding  the  country 
chmches  in  the  hills,  and  if  the  collie  dogs  still  followed 
the  shepherds  into  the  sacred  edifice.  That  morning  her 
manner  puzzled  me ;  however,  I  took  the  Prayer-book,  and 
she  b^an  to  repeat  solenmly  the  third  collect  for  Qood 
Friday.  The  first  part  was  said  very  naturally,  then  she 
fixed  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  me,  saying  with  great  emphasis 
and  fervour,  '  Have  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels, 
FreAjfterians,  and  all  such  hereticks,  and  take  from  them 
their  ignorance.' 

"  Princess  Mary  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  her  sister. 
Princess  Augusta.  '  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be  as  clever. 
Augusta  never  gave  Mama  any  trouble,'  she  used  to  say ; 
'  I  am  always  getting  into  scrapes.'  Again, '  Augusta  is  so 
handsome.  What  do  you  think  of  her  ? '  Then  she  would 
ask  me, '  What  do  you  think  of  Gtoorge  ?  He  is  very  hand- 
some and  clever,  is  he  not  ?  In  fact,  we  are  a  promising 
family.  But  then  look  at  the  Father !  look  at  the  Mother ! ' 
accompanying  her  words  with  one  of  her  overwhelming 
'dunches,'  followed  by  an  apology  in  the  shape  of  a  hug 
which  took  all  power  of  speech  from  me  for  the  moment — 
and  how  we  laughed  t 

"  An  excellent  mimic,  she  delighted  to  take  people  off ;  but 
her  powers  in  this  respect  were  always  used  in  a  good-natured 
way,  and  she  was  especially  careful  not  to  make  fun  of  any 
person  bom  with  an  infirmity.    She  paid  the  utmost  respect 
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to  old  age.  One  day  we  were  waUdng  in  Kew  Park,  watch- 
ing a  mason  repairing  a  shelter,  or,  as  Frinceaa  Maiy  called 
it,  'that  hideous  temple!'  While  we  were  looUx^  on, 
the  man  injured  his  hand  with  the  tool  he  was  using.  The 
Princess  immediately  ran  to  his  assistance,  saying,  'He 
is  an  old  man,  I  most  help  him,'  and  with  her  own  hand- 
kerchief she  bound  up  his  wounds.  '  Now  I  hope  the  hand 
will  soon  be  all  right,  my  man,'  she  said,  and  ran  back  to 
where  I  was  standing.  Meanwhile  the  mason  had  recognised 
her,  and  was  quite  overcome  with  gratitude.  The  Princess 
liked  to  talk  to  me  about  Eew  G^irdens  and  their  associa- 
tions; we  seldom  passed  the  old  Palace  without  her 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  would  never  be  'torn  down.' 
It  was,  she  said,  a  building  after  her  own  heart,  of  great 
historic  interest. 

"  She  had  a  warm  regard  and  great  respect  for  Mr.  Ward, 
a  clergyman  who  gave  her  lessons  in  Latin  and  Scripture 
History.  He  was  rather  striking  in  appearance— dark,  with 
laige  deep-set  eyes,  regular  features,  and  the  mouth,  firom  its 
peculiar  shape  and  slightly  projecting  teeth,  gave  to  his  voice 
a  deep  and  solemn  sound.  Clerical  in  dress,  he  usually 
wore  a  double  row  of  hem-stitched  frills  to  his  shirt-firont. 
He  had  a  peculiarly  quiet  manner,  and  an  earnest  way  of 
speaking  to  the  Princess  regarding  her  impulsiveness,  a  £iult 
which  troubled  her  very  much  and  which  she  was  especially 
anxious  to  control.  Mx,  Ward  also  had  good  influence  over 
the  Princess  in  inducing  steady  application  to  work,  and 
helped  her  to  realise  the  seriousness  of  life  and  the  many 
responsibilities  which  awaited  her  as  she  became  older  and 
would  affect  others  by  her  example.  The  Princess  had  a 
splendid  memory :  it  mattered  little  what  the  subject  was, 
she  grasped  it  quickly  and  retained  easily  what  she  had 
been  taught  Her  tutor  said  that  she  learnt  in  a  week  what 
it  took  his  best  pupil  three  weeks  to  overtake. 

''  Most  unfortunately  Mr.  Ward  was  not  always  punctual, 
and  often  failed  to  arrive  at  the  hour  fixed  by  tixe  Duchess. 
Naturally  this  fault  caused  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience,  and 
in  the  end  he  received  his  eongS.    One  day  an  uigent  appeal 
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reached  me  to  go  and  see  Princess  Mary.  I  found  her 
in  great  distress.  We  went  together  into  the  garden,  where 
she  poured  out  her  sorrow  and  regret  to  me  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  her  good  kind  teacher,  *  to  whom  she  could  say 
anything  without  being  frightened/  She  allowed  it  was 
not  right  of  him  to  be  unpunctuaL  'But  then,  Ellinor,' 
she  added,  'we  all  do  something  stupid,  and  his  other 
pupils  may  be  tiresome  and  lazy,  and  help  to  make  him 
late.  I  feel  I  shall  make  an  ass  of  myself  when  the  time 
comes/  '  Oh  no/  I  said,  'you  can  never  be  an  ass,  but  you 
may  be  a  British  lioness/  a  remark  which  made  her  laugh, 
and  she  promised  to  submit  when  the  new  tutor  arrived. 
The  best  resolutions  were  formed,  but  when  the  day  of  Mr. 
Ward's  departure  came,  the  Princess  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  After  considerable  search  had  been  made,  stifled  sobs 
were  heard  coming  firom  her  bedroom,  the  door  of  which  was 
locked  and  for  a  time  nothing  could  persuade  her  to  unfasten 
it.  At  last  she  opened  the  door,  her  face  bathed  in  tears  and 
she  herself  utterly  exhausted,  but  penitent,  very  penitent 
'  because,  Ellinor,  it  would  have  vexed  my  dear  old  friend  to 
see  me  like  this ;  and  then  I  have  made  an — no,  after  all,  I 
was  just  as  you  said  I  should  be — a  young  lioness ! ' " 

At  the  Queen's  wedding,  although  only  a  child  of  seven. 
Princess  Mary  appeared  quite  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  was  going  on  around  her,  and  her  appearance  in  the 
procession  at  the  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  James's,  won  golden 
opinions  from  her  royal  relatives.  In  describing  the  pageant 
a  chronicler  of  the  day  records  that  **  H.B.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  led  her  young  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  by  the 
hand,  and  the  mother  of  so  beautiful  a  child  was  certain  not 
to  be  seen  without  interest/'  thus  endorsing  the  view  of 
every  one  present. 

About  this  date  Vandal's  place  was  taken  by  Louisa 
Frazer,  "  an  exceedingly  superior  person,  gentle,  patient,  and 
well-educated  "  as  she  is  described  by  one  who  knew  her  when 
she  came  to  Cambridge  Cottage.  The  Princess  felt  deeply 
the  separation  from  her  old  nurse,  and  at  first  refused  to 
be  comforted,  sitting  up  till  past  midnight  sobbing  her  heart 
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out»  and  repeatedly  sajring  that  she  knew  her  nnrse  would 
come  back.  Before  long,  however,  the  sympathetic  influence 
of  Frazer  reconciled  her  to  the  change,  and  she  warmly 
reciprocated  the  devotion  of  her  new  attendant,  who,  first  as 
dresser,  and  afterwards  as  housekeeper,  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  the  service  of  Princess  Mary.  Frazer's  con- 
nection with  her  beloved  mistress's  life  was  something  deeper 
than  that  of  an  old  and  valued  servant;  she  became  a 
friend  and  trusted  confidante. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic.  Princess  Mary  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  Cambridge  Cottage.  Lessons  over,  a  favourite  amusement 
was  to  play  about  the  comdors  with  her  little  friends 
or  the  faithful  Erazer,  and  the  house  echoed  with  peals 
of  laughter  as  the  Princess  ran  from  room  to  room,  either 
pursued  or  pursuing.  ''  Catch  her,  papa !  Catch  her,  papa ! " 
she  would  cry,  as  one  or  other  of  her  companions  ran  past 
the  Duke's  apartments.  Upstairs  and  downstairs  she  flew 
with  eyes  flashing,  cheeks  burning,  and  her  bright  hair  falling 
about  her  shoulders.  In  at  one  window  and  out  at  the  other, 
over  the  lawn  and  over  the  flower-beds,  until  she  would  sink 
down  exhausted  and  out  of  breath.  At  Christmas-time  Prin- 
cess Mary  was  always  in  very  high  spirits.  One  dmstmas 
Eve,  having  heard  that  Owen  the  steward,  an  old  family 
servant,  used  to  kiss  the  maids  under  the  mistletoe  which  hung 
in  the  hall,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  see  the  fun,  and,  watch- 
ing for  what  she  thought  was  a  favourable  opportunity,  crept 
downstairs  and  hid  behind  the  evergreens  that  decorated 
the  pillars.  Owen  caught  sight  of  her  frock,  and  feeling 
sure  that  she  was  up  to  some  mischief,  made  a  movement  as 
if  to  seize  her.  This  greatly  delighted  the  Princess,  who  ran 
out  from  her  hiding-place  laughing  gaily,  convinced  that  the 
steward  had  taken  her  for  one  of  the  maids,  and  that  her 
little  plan  had  been  a  complete  success. 

Mary,  who  was  schoolroom  maid  at  Cambridge  Cottage, 
has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Princess's  merry  disposition. 
She  is  a  very  old  woman  now,  but  her  face  lights  up  with 
pleasure  as  she  recalls  memories  of  the  days  spent  in  the  royal 
household  at  Eew.     Her  reminiscences  take  her  back  to  the 
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ime  when  the  Princess  delighted  to  ride  on  Prince  Qeorge's 
X)ckiiig-horse»  which,  though  long  since  discarded  by  its 
iwner,  had  been  carefully  stored  away.  When  "  Miss  Clark 
nd  Lady  Arabella  "  ^  came  there  were  fine  romps  in  the  old 
luiseiy;  Mary  had  to  get  out  the  rocking-horse,  and  all 
hiee  children  mounted  it  at  the  same  time,  to  the  great 
lee  of  the  little  Princess.  One  day  she  bad  been  naughty 
aiing  her  morning  lesson,  and  the  Duchess  directed  that 
te  was  to  have  bread  and  water  for  luncheon,  a  punish- 
lent  Princess  Mary  particularly  disliked.  "  But  she  was 
Dt  going  to  let  any  one  see  it,"  said  the  old  servant,  "and 
ben  I  went  up  to  the  schoolroom  with  the  bread  and  water, 
rincess  was  sitting  on  the  piano  with  her  l^s  dangling 
the  air,  and  singing  to  herself  as  though  she  were  quite 
ippy." 

Princess  Mary  had  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  dolls, 
le  delighted  to  wash  and  dress  them,  and  take  them  out 
r  walks,  while  for  her  "  baby  doUs  "  she  entertained  quite 
motherly  affection.  ''  I  remember,"  writes  Lady  Munster, 
he  visits  we  used  to  pay  to  Cambridge  House,  and  I  can 
I,  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  Princess  Mary's  fair  head 
)king  out  finom  one  of  the  top  windows  as  we  drove  up. 
die  she  kissed  one  hand  violently,  and  held  up  her  doll 
th  the  other.  King  Louis  Philippe  had,  I  think,  given 
to  her,  and  it  was  magnificently  dressed,  with  a  beau- 
il  tiara^  bracelets,  necklace,  and  brooches,  all  of  real 
monds,  rubies,  and  other  stones.  When  we  (my  sister 
i  myself)  were  taken  up  to  the  Princess's  nursery,  she  was 
Leredly  playing  with  this  doll,  and  I  used  to  think  how 
d  it  was  that  I,  always  considered  so  like  her,  should 
have  a  doll  with  diamonds  and  rubies  tool"  Nor 
this  love  for  doUs  disappear  with  childhood;  even  at 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  the  Princess  would  sometimes 
e  a  doll  into  Eew  Gardens.  Now  and  then  a  weeding 
took  place,  and  the  children  of  the  household  were  made 

Lady  Arabella  West,  youngest  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Delawarr, 
aasnined  the  Bumame  of  SackyiUe  before  West  in  1848.  Lady  Arabella 
ied  8iT  Alexander  Bannermann,  Bart. 
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happy  with  the  gift  of  a  "  Princess  Mary  doll,"  relactanl 
cast  aside  by  reason  of  some  physical  defect,  or  to  make  fck 
for  a  fresh  arrival  Tet,  in  spite  of  these  occasional  remove 
the  collection  grew,  and  when  the  Princess  married,  many 
the  dolls,  which  years  before  she  had  tended  so  careful 
were  still  in  her  possession. 

As  her  daughter  grew  older  the  Duchess  thought  a  chai 
in  the  schoolroom  desirable,  and  wished  to  secure  the  serri^ 
of  a  more  advanced  English  governess.  Upon  the  reco 
mendation  of  Mr.  Evan  Nepean,  domestic  chaplain  to  1 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Miss  Howard  was  selected  for  the  pc 
She  resided  at  Fulham,  and  drove  over  to  Cambridge  Cotti 
every  morning.  The  Princess  was  now  nine  years  of  a 
and  work  became  more  settled,  but  in  the  words  of 
lifelong  friend  of  the  family,  *'  Miss  Howard  had  no  ordins 
pupil  to  deal  with;  Princess  Mary  required  fiur  more  than  m( 
teaching.  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  loving  sympathy  to  1 
child  who  had  a  hard  struggle  with  her  own  nature,  so  exc 
able,  impulsive,  and  emotional  was  she,  yet  so  earnest  a 
anxious  to  do  right.''  The  new  governess  succeeded  in  gaini 
the  confidence  of  her  pupil,  and  Princess  Mary  b^an 
take  a  more  serious  interest  in  her  lessons.  Still,  things  < 
not  always  go  smoothly,  and  Miss  Howard  had  oocasio] 
'*  battles "  with  her  pupil.  Once,  when  the  family  "were 
Cambridge  House,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  refuse  1 
Princess  permission  to  take  a  walk  with  her  father  in  i 
Oreen  Park.  The  Duke  felt  the  privation  quite  as  mnch 
his  little  daughter,  and  was  inclined  to  be  vexed  with  M 
Howard  for  being  what  he  considered  too  strict  But  a  we 
afterwards  he  came  to  her  and  said, "  You  were  ri^t.  Ho  wa 
not  to  let  Mary  go  with  me  to  feed  the  ducks,  and  I  vi 
wrong." 

The  Princess  naturally  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attenti 
when  out  walking  in  Eew,  and  Miss  Howard,  feaiing  tb 
so  much  notice  might  not  be  good  for  her,  mentioned  t 
matter  to  the  Duchess,  who  replied,  ''Oh,  that  will  ne^ 
do  Mary  any  hcurm.  She  will  soon  get  used  to  being  notice 
by  the  public.    But,"  added  Her  Soyal  Hi^ness,  "  be  so 
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Dtt  see  that  she  always  responds."  There  was  no  need, 
)wever,  to  prompt  the  Princess  on  that  point.  From  very 
trlj  days  she  had  never  failed  to  return  the  salutations  of 
1  who  greeted  her,  for  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  slight  or 
^ore  the  humblest  individual.  When  thanking  or  taking 
ftve  of  any  one,  her  manner  had  a  warmth  and  heartiness 
iiich  endeared  the  Princess  to  the  village  people,  and  in 
sr  little  kingdom  of  Kew  she  ruled  the  hearts  of  rich  and 
)or  alike. 

Ever  considering  the  sensibilities  of  others,  she  was  scrupu- 
osly  careful  not  to  wound  them  by  word  or  deed  Once, 
uing  her  schoolroom  days,  she  went  into  a  shop  at 
ichmond  to  buy  something.  When  paying  for  the  pur- 
ase  she  gave  a  sovereign  to  the  young  woman  who  had 
rred  her,  and  on  receiving  the  change  instantly  put  it  into 
r  purse.  Her  governess  noticed  the  action,  and  said,  in 
ihaps  too  audible  a  tone,  "  Princess,  you  must  count  your 
ange ;  yon  should  always  do  so  to  see  if  it  is  correct." 
incess  Maiy  replied,  "  No,  I  should  not  like  to  do  that ; 
am  sure  it  is  correct."  Then,  turning  to  the  shopkeeper, 
e  smiled  reassuringly,  and  said,  ''  Good  morning,"  fearful 
)t  the  remark  about  the  change  should  have  hurt  the  young 
Oman's  feelings. 

Whenever  the  Queen  invited  Princess  Mary  to  Windsor 
iss  Howard  was  in  attendance,  and  on  these  occasions  it 
IS  her  duty,  each  evening,  to  take  her  pupil  down  to  see 
i  Queen,  and  to  fetch  her  again  before  Her  Majesty  went 
to  dinner.  She  also  accompanied  Princess  Mary  to 
ormany,  and  the  following  extracts  from  a  diary  kept  by 
ss  Howard  show  the  consideration  she  invariably  received 
m  her  royal  patrons : — 

BumpeTiAem,  August  20,  1843. — ^Arrived  to-day;   thus 

led  a  week's  journey  which  I  shall  always  remember  with 

t  greatest  pleasure  and  much  gratitude  for  the  kind  treat- 

nt  I  experienced  from  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Duke 

I  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  at  whose  table  I  was  always 

nest. 

Dresden,  December  28. — We  left  Dresden  on  our  return 
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home:  the  Duchess  was  most  anxious  that  I  should  se 
everything,  and  frequently  invited  me  to  drive  in  h 
chariot. 

Miss  Howard  had  been  ordered  a  particular  kind  of  win 
and  the  Duke  was  always  mindful  that  it  should  be  hand€ 
to  her  at  meals.  When  the  family  was  at  Bnmpenbeii 
the  Duchess  expressed  her  regret  that  Miss  Howard's  wii 
was  not  to  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  ''  Oh  yes, 
is/'  said  His  Boyal  Highness;  ''I  have  brought  it  fro 
England."  In  1845  the  Queen  gave  a  fancy  dress  ball ; 
Buckingham  Palace/  and  Princess  Mary  was  allowed  to  | 
and  look  on  at  the  festivities.  The  Duke  was  anxious  th 
Miss  Howard  and  her  sister'  should  also  see  the  sight,  ai 
very  kindly  made  the  necessary  arrangements.  When  ti 
day  of  the  ball  arrived,  he  said,  "  I  suppose,  Howard,  your  sist 
knows  that  she  is  to  go  in  full  dress."  '*  No,  sir/'  replied  t] 
governess,  "  she  thinks  that  she  is  to  stand  in  the  conid 
to  see  the  guests  as  they  pass  into  the  Palace."  ''  Then  y( 
must  drive  at  once  to  Fulham,"  said  His  Boyal  Highna 
"  and  tell  her  to  put  on  full  dress,  as  she  is  going  with  i 
You  have  plenty  of  plumes,  Howard,  so  you  can  soon  dre 
her  up."  Miss  Howard's  sister,  now  an  old  lady  of  eight 
seven,  remembers  seeing  the  Queen  dance  two  minuets,  aj 
describes  Princess  Mary  as  looking  beautiful  with  her  fair  b 
down  her  back,  and  wearing  a  green  velvet  frock  cut  low 
the  neck,  and  a  string  of  pearls  round  her  throat.  The  dit 
was  given  to  her  for  the  occasion  by  the  Duchess 
Gloucester. 

No  member  of  George  llL's  family  was  more  widely  kno^ 

*  The  dreftei  and  unifotms  worn  by  the  Qneen*B  gneeti  were  designed 
iUuBtrate  a  period  (1740>d0)  in  the  reign  of  G^rge  IL  Her  Bfajesty  t 
Prince  Albert,  preceded  by  the  grand  offloera  of  state,  opened  the  baU  wit 
polonaise,  foUowod  by  the  Dao  and  Duohesse  de  Nemoora  and  other  < 
tinguished  guests.  A  minuet  was  then  danced  in  the  Thzxme  Boom, 
Queen  and  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  being  partners,  the  Dnchesse 
Kemours  dancing  with  Prince  Albert.  Quadrilles,  minuets,  and  atratbp 
succeeded,  and  the  baU  closed  witli  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  led  bj  the  Qq 
and  Prince  Albert. 

*  Mrs.  Hatchard. 
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and  respected  for  kindly  acts  and  good  works  than  the 
Dachess  of  Gloucester.  Before  her  marriage  she  spent  much 
time  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  all  her  life 
was  a  liberal  supporter  of  charitable  institutions.  After  her 
husband's  death  ^  the  Duchess  retired  for  a  time  to  Bagshot 
Park,  and  later  on  removed  to  the  White  Lodge  in  Bichmond 
Park,  which  the  Queen  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  aunt  as 
a  country  residence.  Writiog  of  her  sister  from  St.  James's 
Palace  in  February,  1835,  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Homburg 
says'— 

...  I  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  my  dearest  Mary  much 
better  than  I  expected,  and  acting  with  great  good  sense,  much 
delicacy,  and  a  great  deal  of  go<^  excellent  feeling,  but  it  is 
always  a  difficult  thing  for  a  widow  to  set  out  right  I  well 
know  from  fatal  experience,  all  she  does  is  fraught  with 
good  sense  and  judgment — ^that  I  must  say.  Of  course,  she 
must  make  various  changes,  which  she  is  doing  well,  and  with 
a  delicacy  to  all  those  she  is  obliged  to  part  with,  which  shows 
the  sweetness  of  her  character  and  the  goodness  of  her 
heart.  .  .  . 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  is  described  by  one  who  knew 
her  well,  as  of  medium  height,  and  remarkably  good-looking, 
with  small  and  regular  features,  blue  eyes,  and  a  particularly 
sweet  smile ;  her  bright  and  pleasing  manner  showed  a  genuine 
desire  to  make  all  whom  she  invited  to  her  house  welcome  and 
at  ease.  Princess  Mary  was  considered  to  be  like  her  aunt, 
m  many  ways,  more  especially  in  her  smile  and  gracious 
manner.  Both  the  Princess  and  her  mother  were  constant 
visitors  at  Gloucester  House  and  White  Lodge,  while  nothing 
was  ever  done  at  Cambridge  Cottage  without  first  consulting 
"Aunt  Mary." 

The  marriage  of  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge^  to  the 

'  Hot.  30, 18S4. 

*  '^  Letters  of  Prinoess  Elizabeth  of  England,"  p.  271. 

'  The  wedding  waa  Bolemnized  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Baokingham  Palaoe, 
rith  all  the  Bplendonr  of  a  State  function.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
line  o'olock  in  the  eyening,  in  the  presence  of  the  Qneen  and  Prince  Albert, 
be  King  of  Hanover,  the  King  and  Qneen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Duke  of 
}ambridge,  who  gave  his  daughter  away,  the  Duchess  of  Oambridge, 
Mnoesa  Mary  and  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
hichess  of  Gloucester,  and  other  royal  and  distinguished  peisonages. 
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Hereditaiy  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbuig-Stielitz,  which  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1843,  opened  a  new  era  in  Princess 
Mary's  life.  She  was  no  longer  the  "  yonnger  sister/'  and 
the  responsibilities  of  her  new  position  awakened  qualities 
that,  but  for  this  change  in  the  home  circle,  might  have  lain 
dormant  for  some  years  longer.  She  felt  the  separation 
keenly ;  but,  child  as  she  was,  her  one  thought  was  for  her 
mother,  and  her  great  aim  henceforward  was  "  to  fill  Augusta's 
place."  With  the  altered  condition  of  things.  Princess  Mary 
naturally  enjoyed  more  of  the  Duchess's  society,  and  the  tie 
between  mother  and  daughter  became  closer.  As  the  Princess 
grew  older  her  waywardness  disappeared,  and  she  began  to 
think  more  of  serious  things.  Wi^  all  her  young  strength 
she  fought  against  her  natural  failings,  and  her  unselfish  dis- 
position showed  itself  in  constant  thought  for  others,  while 
an  anxiety  to  please  was  noticeable  in  every  actiozL 

When  she  was  fourteen  the  daily  governess  system  at 
Cambridge  Cottage  came  to  an  end,  and  from  that  time  her 
education  was  entrusted  chiefly  to  masters,  an  alteration  which 
marked  the  advent  of  the  grandC'-gowvernarUe.  Baroness 
Hammerstein,  who  came  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Duchess, 
had  charge  of  the  Princess  for  a  few  months,  but  relinquished 
her  post  when  Baroness  Bose  arrived  to  superintend  the 
Princess's  studies.  This  lady's  temperament,  however,  was 
hardly  suited  to  the  task  she  essayed,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  the  engagement  terminated.  The  Duchess  decided 
to  dispense  wiih  further  assistance  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
to  assume  the  direction  of  her  daughter's  education. 

Left  to  the  care  of  her  mother.  Princess  Mary  had  more 
opportunities  of  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  parish,  and 
thus  early  in  life  came  to  know  much  of  the  trials  and 
sorrows  of  the  poor.  She  inhmted  the  strong  and  generous 
feelings  of  her  parents,  and  was  never  happier  than  when 
engaged  in  helping  those  in  distress.  On  one  occasion 
Baron  Knesebeck  had  made  some  iuquiries  about  a  poor 
woman  in  the  village,  with  a  view  to  placing  the  facts  before 
the  Duchess.  Struck  with  the  urgency  of  the  case,  he 
hastened  to  explain  the  circumstances  to  his  Royal  mistress. 
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During  the  recital  Prinoess  Mary  was  standing  by,  diessed 
for  walking,  and  her  tender  heart  was  much  moved  by  the 
tale  of  the  woman's  poverty.  Impulsively  taking  oflF  her 
jacket,  she  held  it  out  to  the  Duchess,  saying,  ''Mama, 
send  this  to  the  poor  woman," — and  it  was  sent 

The  village  children  she  regarded  as  her  special  care, 
and  was  ever  doing  or  saying  something  to  brighten  their 
liyes.  She  might  often  be  seen  wending  her  way  through 
Kew,  bent  on  some  errand  of  mercy,  and  no  cripple  was 
passed  by  without  a  smile  of  recognition  or  a  word  of 
sympathy.  In  her  visits  about  the  parish,  Princess  Mary 
found  a  boy  who  was  deformed  and  unable  to  walk.  She 
constantly  went  to  see  him,  and  was  most  anjdous  that  he 
should  get  out  into  the  air.  At  last  she  thought  of  having  a 
little  hand-cart  made,  which  she  sent  him  as  a  present  from 
herself.  This  was  before  the  days  of  perambulators,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  cart  built  on  purpose.  The 
Princess  personally  superintended  the  work,  and  her  delight 
was  great  when  she  met  her  proUgi  being  wheeled  about 
the  village. 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  country  life  were  very  dear  to 
her.  She  loved  flowers,  and  delighted  in  the  songs  of  birds. 
Ifany  a  time  she  waited  in  the  Mortlake  Lane  on  the  chance 
•A  hearing  the  nightingales,  and  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer  was  particularly  requested  to  send  word  to  the 
Clottage  whenever  she  heard  them  sing.  Sometimes  a 
nessage  came  after  dinner,  yet  the  Princess  went  all  the 
tame,  and  once  stayed  at  the  farm  as  late  as  ten  o'clock. 
[t  always  roused  her  indignation  to  see  any  one  molesting 
)irds.  One  afternoon  when  walking  by  the  river  she  came 
ipon  a  village  schoolboy  birds'-nesting.  The  boy,  who  knew 
he  Princess  could  not  bear  to  have  the  nests  taken,  ran  o£f 
nd  climbed  into  an  elm  tree.  Walking  up  to  the  tree,  and 
spying  the  boy  among  the  branches,  where  he  thought  him- 
elf  hidden,  she  called  out,  "Now  then,  Tom,  I  know  who 
ou  are.  What  have  you  been  doing  ? "  "  Nothing,  Your 
loyal  Highness,"  the  boy  replied  from  his  lofty  perch.  "  Oh 
es  you  have  I    Don't  tell  a  lie.   YouVe  been  birds'-nesting. 

VOL.  L  E 
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Come  down»  and  don't  be  a  coward  as  veil  as  craeL"  And 
the  boy  had  to  come  down,  show  what  he  had  taken,  and  be 
reproved. 

The  Gardens  at  Eew  were  a  source  of  endless  pleasure  to 
Princess  Mary,  and  she  made  great  Mends  with  the  Director, 
Sir  William  Hooker/  who  taught  her  the  first  principles  of 
gardening.  He  was  inclined  to  be  chary  of  cutting  his  flowers, 
but  the  Princess  generally  managed  to  get  her  own  way,  and 
he  often  gave  her  leave  to  fill  her  basket.  On  one  occaaion 
some  rare  calceolarias,  of  which  Sir  William  was  specially 
proud,  had  attracted  her  attention.  She  obtained  permission 
to  gather  some,  and  ran  off  by  herself  to  the  hot-house. 
Presently  she  reappeared  with  her  arms  full  of  the  beautiful 
blossoms,  and  with  much  pride  showed  her  spoils  to  Sir 
William,  whose  consternation  was  great  as  he  realised  that 
instead  of  the  few  calceolarias  he  had  intended  her  to  take, 
she  had  picked  nearly  all  his  precious  flowers  I 

If  a  face  specially  attracted  Princess  Maiy,  inquiries  were 
sure  to  be  made,  and  an  invitation  to  Cambridge  Cottage 
sometimes  followed.  In  this  way  she  came  to  know  Fanny 
,  whose  parents  occupied  a  farm  near  the  royal  resi- 
dence. At  the  age  of  seventeen  Fanny  left  school  and  came 
to  reside  at  Eew.  The  Princess  soon  noticed  the  new  arrival 
in  church  and  about  &e  village,  and  being  taken  with  her 
appearance,  deputed  Mr.  Scazd,  the  churchwarden,  to  bid  her 
call  at  the  Cottage.    Fanny  thus  describes  her  reception — 

The  Princess,  who  was  sixteen  years  old,  came  quickly 
towards  me,  smiling,  with  her  hand  extended.  She  was 
tall  and  dignified,  and  her  dark  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
contrasted  with  her  hair,  which  was  quite  golden.  Her 
eyes  were  blue,  her  cheeks  dimpled  with  smiles,  and  her 
complexion  the  soft  colour  of  a  monthly  rose.  She  had  a 
small  mouth,  good  teeth,  and  a  well-shaped  nose.     Indeed, 

*  William  Jaokson  Hooker  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  17S5.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-flye  he  was  appointed  Begins  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Unirersity 
of  Glasgow,  and  was  knighted  in  18S6.  Five  years  later  he  was  made 
Director  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  which  at  that  date  only  covered  fifteen 
acres.  He  died  in  1S65,  and  was  sacoeeded  by  his  son,  who  had  acted  as  his 
father's  assistant  for  some  years. 
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Winterhalter's  picture,  taken  two  years  before,  is  a  perfect 
likeness.  The  painter  canght  her  expression  as  she  came 
down  the  staircase  to  meet  him,  and  told  the  Duchess  he  had 
seen  the  Princess  as  he  meant  to  paint  her. 

Continuing  her  recollections,  Fanny  says — 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Princess,  attended  by  Baron 
Knesebeck,  came  to  see  me  at  the  farm.  I  had  not  been 
told  of  the  honour  in  store  for  me,  and  when  the  Baron 
entered  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  and  said  that  Princess 
Mary  had  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  it  was  some  time  before 
I  grasped  his  meaning.  Nor  did  I  understand  what  he 
intended  to  convey  when  he  added  that  she  was  waiting  out- 
side, until,  chancing  to  look  through  the  window,  I  saw  a 
face  peeping  over  the  fence,  and  to  my  dismay  recognised  the 
Princess,  who,  tired  of  waiting,  had  climbed  up  the  steep 
bank  in  order  to  see  why  the  Baron  did  not  return.  Then 
my  mistake  dawned  upon  me,  and  I  hurried  out  to  pay  my 
respects.  After  this  I  went  often  to  Cambridge  Ciottage,  and 
the  Princess  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  farm.  She  was 
invariably  kind  and  considerate  to  me,  and  any  little  gift  of 
mine  was  always  graciously  accepted.  Knowing  she  liked 
gingerbread-nuts,  I  used  to  make  them  and  take  mem  to  her, 
and  every  year  I  worked  a  pair  of  mats  for  her  toilet-table. 
Nothing  was  ever  put  aside,  and  my  basket  of  wax  flowers 
was  assigned  quite  a  place  of  honour  in  her  room.  On  New 
Year's  Day,  forty-nine  years  ago,  the  Princess  gave  me  a 
glass  case,  which  I  greatly  prize,  containing  four  precious 
httle  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems,  with  Her  Boyal 
Highness's  name  inscribed  in  each. 

The  Princess  liked  me  to  be  with  her  when  she  was 
dressing  for  dessert,  and  on  these  occasions  I  was  sometimes 
the  recipient  of  small  confidences.  I  remember  a  very 
becoming  boimet  which  she  used  to  wear,  fancy  straw, 
with  littile  drops  of  black  beads  all  roxmd  and  a  bunch  of 
pink  roses  outside.  One  day  when  the  family  were  leaving 
Kew  for  London,  she  was  looking  at  the  bonnet  and  said, 
"  I  think  I  shall  have  it  cleaned  for  next  summer,  as  George 
admires  it  so  much."  Her  Soyal  Highness  was  most  precise, 
and  her  things  were  kept  in  perfect  order.  She  was  very 
particular  about  her  shoes  being  put  one  inside  the  other,  and 
if  ever  I  forgot  to  perform  this  little  office  to  her  satisfaction 
she  woxdd  not  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  omission.  One  day  she 
remarked,  "  I  have  not  a  small  foot,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
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is  a  bad  shape,  do  you?"  The  reply  needed  no  considera- 
tion, for  the  Piinoess  had  a  very  beautiful  foot.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  tidiness  of  her  desk,  which  on  one  occasion 
it  was  my  privilege  to  pack;  nothing  was  out  of  place — 
pens,  paper,  envelopes,  and  letters  were  all  neatly  arranged. 

Her  Boyal  Highness  was  not  always  punctual  I  recollect 
once  briDging  some  walL-flowers  for  her ;  the  carriage  was  at 
the  door  and  the  Duchess  seated  in  it,  but  the  Princess  was 
not  down.  Presently  she  made  her  appearance,  and,  evidently 
vexed  with  herself  for  being  late,  passed  me  by  without 
speaking.  The  drive  was  a  short  one,  and  when  the  carriage 
returned  Princess  Mary,  all  smiles,  took  the  flowers,  saying, 
"  For  me  ? "  "  No,"  replied  Prazer ;  "  they  are  mine,  Princess. 
You  did  not  speak  to  Fanny  when  she  brought  them."  The 
reproof  was  at  once  accepted,  and  taking  the  wall-flowers  to 
her  room,  the  Princess  said  she  was  very  sorry  she  had  not 
spoken  to  me,  and  was  most  kind  and  gracious.  My  father 
had  some  violets  planted  especially  for  her ;  she  came  herself 
to  gather  them,  and  always  said  tiiat  no  other  violets  were 
so  sweet.  The  Princess  was  very  fond  of  Frazer,  who  fully 
entered  into  her  young  mistress's  love  of  fun.  Sometimes 
the  Princess  playfully  seized  her  dresser  round  the  waist 
and  whirled  her  round  and  round  till  both  were  breathless. 
Then  setting  her  down,  she  would  look  at  Frazer,  who  was 
very  small  and  slight,  and  say,  "  I  should  like  to  whirl  you 
round  again,  only  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  break  you." 

I  shall  never  forget  one  very  warm  afternoon  in  the 
middle  of  summer  when  the  royal  ladies  called  at  the  farm  to 
make  inquiries  about  a  poor  person  in  the  village.  Quite 
unceremoniously  they  walked  in,  and  found  me  lying  on 
the  sofa  fast  asleep.  As  I  awoke  I  heard  the  Princess  say, 
"See,  Mama,  how  tired  she  must  have  been."  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  position  was  a  most  embarrassing 
one  for  me,  but  the  kind  Duchess  only  smiled,  and  the 
Princess  did  all  she  could  to  put  me  at  my  ease. 

Eoiowing  how  I  wished  to  see  the  Queen,  Princess  Mary 
obtained  an  order  for  me  to  stand  in  the  hall  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  I  saw  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Cionsort 
pass  to  their  carriages  on  their  way  to  the  Drawing-room  at 
St.  James's  Palace.  After  the  ceremony  I  went  to  Cambridge 
House,  and  the  Princess,  looking  so  sweet  in  a  pink  muslm 
gown,  took  me  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge's  rooms.  Her 
Boyal  Highness  was  very  tired  after  the  Drawing-room,  but 
smiled  at  me  most  graciously,  and  taking  ofiT  a  beautiful 
necklet   of  pear-shaped  emeralds  and  a  diamond  rose  and 
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spray — a  wedding-present,  I  think,  from  George  IV. — gave 
me  the  jewels  to  look  at.  Before  I  left,  the  Princess  went 
upstairs  to  fetch  an  etching  of  Winterhalter^s  portrait  that 
she  had  promised  me,  and  coming  down,  tore  her  muslin 
diess,  bat  she  was  not  in  the  least  put  out,  and  never  even 
stopped  to  look  at  the  rent ;  her  one  thought  was  to  give 
me  pleasure.  She  placed  the  picture  in  my  hands  and  ki»9ed 
me.  The  etching  still  hangs  in  the  room  into  which  the 
Princess  used  so  often  to  come. 

Princess  Mar/s  religious  instruction  was  mainly  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Harrison,^  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Harrison  did  not 
reside  at  Kew,  but  often  stayed  at  the  Cottage,  where  he 
always  met  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Both  Piincess  Mary 
and  her  mother  were  much  attached  to  him,  and  coiresponded 
frequently  with  him  upon  spiritual  matters.  "I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  you,"  the 
Duchess  writes  to  Mr.  Harrison  on  one  occasion, ''  for  having 
so  soon  and  so  kindly  complied  with  my  request  respecting 
the  form  of  daily  prayer  to  assist  and  direct  my  thoughts. 
The  one  you  have  written  for  me  exactly  answers  all  I  wish ; 
but  should  any  other  thoughts  or  advice  occur  to  you  I  shall 
feel  most  grateful  if  you  would  send  them  to  me."  Princess 
Maiy  also  wrote  in  the  same  simple,  earnest  way  to  this 
good  man,  and  always  consulted  him  when  any  difficulty 
arose  in  her  daily  life.  From  his  advice  and  teaching  she 
derived  much  benefit,  and  was  truly  grateful  for  the  sym- 
pathetic care  with  which  he  watched  over  her  spiritual 
welfare. 

*  The  Bev.  William  HarriBon  was  leleot  praaoher  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  the  first  inoambent  of  St  Michael's  Ohnroh,  Chester  Square. 
He  was  appointed  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1877  made 
Honorary  C^non  of  Si  Albans.    He  died  in  1882. 
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1843-1847. 

Princess  Mary's  ninth  birthday — ^Death  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex — ^Princess 
Augusta^s  marriage—Bampenheim  (1843) — Hanover  revisited — At 
Dresden—Festivities  at  Btrelitz— The  Keeleys— Prmoess  Helen&^s 
christening — Visit  to  the  Queen  Dowager — The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
statue — ^Princess  Maiy's  thirteenth  birthday — Ball  at  Gloucester  House 
— ^New  Tear's  Eve  at  Windsor— Miss  Howard's  departure — ^Baroness 
Hammerstein  arrives — Jenny  Lind — ^Letter  in  French— Qrisi  and 
Mario^Life  at  Bumpenheim  (1847) — Princess  MaryVi  fourteenth 
birthday. 

Fbom  the  incidents  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  some 
impression  may  be  gathered  of  Princess  Mary  as  she  appeared 
to  those  about  her  in  early  years.  The  outlines  of  the  picture 
are  filled  in  by  the  Princess  herself,  who  tells  the  story  of  her 
youth  in  a  series^  of  letters  to  her  friend  Ellinor  Napier, 
and  her  former  governess,  Miss  Draper.  The  handwriting 
is  free  and  distinct,  there  are  no  ruled  lines,  and  the  sheets 
are  often  crossed. 

Her  daily  life,  her  aims  and  ambitions,  her  joys  and  sorrows, 
are  all  set  forth  in  this  correspondence,  which  discloses  a 
nature,  generous,  tender,  and  true,  not  without  fietults,  but 
showing  a  spirit  of  humility  and  an  earnest  desire  to  improve, 
rarely  seen  in  one  so  young.  Each  page  bears  the  impress 
of  the  warm  heart  and  noble  qualities  which  endeared 
Princess  Mary  to  all  as  a  child,  and  gained  for  her  in  later 
years  the  love  and  respect  of  the  English  nation. 

The  letters  begin  soon  after  the  Princess  had  celebrated 

■  To  the  series  are  added  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Wmiam  HarriK>n. 
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her  ninth  birthday,  and  the  first  is  written  to  Miss  Draper — 
*'Draperchen/'  as  she  was  affectionately  called  by  her  royal 

pupil. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  January  2, 18i3. 

Mt  deabest  Drapbbghen, — ^I  have  not  forgotten  you  yet, 
and  hope  I  never  shall.  I  must  first  announce  to  you  the 
intend^  marriage  of  my  sister  with  my  cousin  Frederick. 
I  shall  be  very  melancholy  when  she  goes,  and  am  afraid 
Mama  will  feel  it  very  much,  she  will  be  so  lonely ;  but 
I  must  try  and  be  good  to  comfort  her.  Mama  thinks  I 
am  improved  in  my  conduct,  whidi  I  am  sure  you  wiU  be 
delighted  to  hear.  I  am  very  sorry  Mrs.  "  Teatotum  "  ^  was 
so  ill  on  the  journey,  but  am  sure  that  she  had  no  sooner 
reached  St.  Peter's^  thim  she  began  to  recover,  and  I  hope  by 
this  time  she  is  quite  well.  Your  beautiful  birds  Mama  has 
had  mounted  and  put  in  a  handsome  case,  and  they  look 
lovely;  they  are  at  present  in  the  little  room,  but  they  are 
going  to  London  with  us.  I  had  a  beautiful  table  at  Christ- 
mas, and  a  great  many  nice  presents.  I  had  also  a  very 
fine  Birthday,  and  dined  with  Papa  and  Mama ;  afterwards 
I  played  at  Lotto  Dauphin,  and  had  a  delightful  evening.  I 
am  sorry  your  present  is  not  arrived  that  I  might  thank  you 
now  for  it,  but  I  am  equally  obliged  for  your  kindness  in 
thinking  of  me  and  for  your  dear  letter  which  arrived,  as 
you  wldied,  on  my  Birthday.  Mama  and  Augusta  send  you 
their  love,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  the  same  from  your 

vety  affectionate  and  trotiblesome 

Mary. 


Cambridge  House,  May  14, 1843. 

...  I  thank  you  for  your  charming  letter  and  lovely  present 
which  has  lately  arrived.  We  have  just  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.^  He  suffered  a  great 
deal  shortly  before  his  death ;  it  is  a  dreadful  loss  for  the 
poor  Duchess  of  Inverness*  and  the  whole  family.    We  have 

■  Mrs.  Tatham.  *  St.  Peter's,  Borne. 

'  Sixth  wm  of  George  III. ;  he  died  at  Kensington  Palaoe,  April  21, 1843, 
and  by  hia  death  the  inhabitants  of  Kensington  lost  a  kind  friend. 

*  Eldest  danghter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Arran ;  she  married  Sir  Qeorge 
Baggin,  and  at  his  death  in  1825  assumed  her  maternal  surname  of  Underwood. 
She  afterwards  married  privately  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  in  1810  was 
created  Duchess  of  Inyemess. 
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just  left  Eew«  and  I  am  so  sony,  for  the  flowers  are  now  so 
beautiful,  it  is  such  a  pity,  I  enjoyed  it  so  much.  .  •  .  In 
your  last  letter  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  all  that  was  settled 
about  Augusta's  mairiage,  but  her  writing  to  you  has  pre- 
yentedme.  .  •  .  I  have  been  once  to  the  opera  this  season  and 
hope  soon  again  to  have  that  pleasure.  My  conduct,  I  think, 
IB  improved,  but  there  are  a  great  many  faults  still  to  cure, 
but  I  do  hope  and  think  that  I  am  not  so  passionate,  and 
that  when  we  next  meet  you  will  find  most  of  my  faults 
corrected.  I  have  seen  Aby  Clark  and  Arabella  West ;  they 
do  not  seem  much  altered  since  last  year.  Mama  was  much 
affected  on  reading  your  kind  sentiments  with  regard  to  my 
sister.  .  .  .  My  brother  is  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  about  to 
leave  us ;  perhaps  you  have  read  iu  the  papers  he  is  going  to 
Corfu.  I  like  the  idea  of  Eritz  ^  becoming  my  brother-in-la^w^. 
I  know  him  better  than  any  other  cousiu,  for  when  we  were 
in  dear  Italy  he  was  always  with  us.  My  dear  Papa  is,  I 
am  delighted  to  say,  quite  well  and  in  good  spirits  again. 
Miss  Howard  sends  you  her  compliments,  and  begs  me  to 
tell  you  that  I  wrote  this  note  without  any  help.  .  .  . 


Cambridge  House,  Angiut  8,  1843. 

EvEB  DBABE8T  Drapsrghen, — .  .  .  I  was  Concerned  to  heax 
of  the  death  of  your  sister,  who  I  have  so  frequently  heard 
you  speak  of,  and  who  so  kindly  sent  you  the  birds  for  me. 
I  was  goiQg  to  write  to  you  before  your  letter  arrived  to  tell 
you,  as  I  promised,  all  about  dear  Augusta's  marriage.  I 
must  first  say  the  separation  from  my  dearest  sister  was  a 
very  sad  one,  and  poor  Mama  has  not  yet  recovered  it,  but  we 
are  now  very  soon  expecting  to  meet  them  at  Bumpenheim, 
which  will  be  a  great  happiness ;  we  leave  England  next  week 
for  Germany.  I  am  afnedd,  dearest,  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
coming  to  Italy.    How  much  I  should  like  to  meet  you  there ! 

Mama  thinks  you  are  so  much  interested  in  Augusta  that 
you  will  like  to  know  her  bridal  dress,  and  Miss  Howard 
has  promised  to  help  me  describe  it.  She  wore  Brussels-lace 
over  white  satin,  trimmed  with  orange  flower  and  myrtle; 
the  train  was  white,  shot  with  silver,  also  trimmed  with 
Brussels-lace  and  flowers;  she  had  a  wreath  of  the  same 
flowers  on  the  front  of  her  hair,  and  behind  that,  three  superb 
tiaras  given  her  by  Mama,  Fiitz,  and  the  Queen  Dowager, 
one  of  them  fastened  her  veil  of  Brussels  lace  at  the  back  of 

*  Tlie  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Mccklenbnrg-Strelitz. 
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her  head;  her  neddaoe  wbb  of  diamonds,  also  given  by  the 
Qaeen  Dowager.  So,  jou  see,  she  was  splendidly  dressed,  and 
I  assure  you  she  looked  most  lovely,  and  was  the  admiration 
of  eveiybody.  You  who  know  her  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  she  had  innumerable  presents. 

On  Monday  I  had  two  teeth  out,  and  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  Mr.  Parkinson  gave  me  a  very  good  chturacter,  and  Papa 
gave  me  a  new  bonnet  We  have  been  very  busy  packing 
to-day,  therefore  the  lessons  have  been  rather  neglected.  I 
have  been  learning  some  pretty  pieces  of  music  lately  and 
fiome  duets  to  play  with  my  cousins,  and  Miss  Howard  says 
I  may  tell  you  I  have  been  getting  on  very  nicely,  but  she 
cannot  prevail  on  me  to  look  at  my  notes.  I  have  received 
a  letter  firom  dear  Augusta  since  her  arrival  at  Strelitz,  she 
is  very  well  and  happy.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hutchinson,^  who 
delivered  your  kind  message,  for  which  I  thank  you  a 
thousand  times.  ...  I  have  had  my  friends,  you  so  well 
remember,  Aby  and  Arabella,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
I  have  been  much  with  the  Beauforts.  And  now,  dear 
Draperchen,  good-bye,  and  ever  believe  me  your  very  affec- 
tionate, although  once  very  troublesome  pupil, 

Mary. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  March  6^  1844. 

Very  many  times  do  I  thank  you,  dearest  Draperchen,  for 
your  elegant  and  beautiful  paper-knife  and  kind  remem- 
brance of  me  when  so  far  distant.  I  mean  to  place  it  in 
the  lower  part  of  my  cabinet  which  Mama  gave  me  for  my 
pretty  birds.  It  always  remains  in  my  room  in  Cambridge 
House,  where  I  hope  you  will  some  day  come  and  see  it. 
I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  poor  sister. 
What  a  dreadful  affliction  it  must  have  been  for  you,  dearest, 
to  lose  two  sisters  in  so  short  a  period ;  but  let  us  hope  and 
trust  that  they  are  now  rejoicing  in  Heaven. 

I  will  now  tell  you  something  of  my  travels.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  journey  to  Eumpenheim,  where  I 
spent  two  happy  months.  .  .  .  We  then  went  to  Hanover 
with  many  of  our  relations,  too  numerotis  to  name,  for  indeed 
we  were  so  large  a  party  that  we  started  in  eight  carriages 
and  four.  It  was  really  a  pretty  sight,  as  all  the  villagers 
attended  us  to  the  ferry-boat.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
that  Bumpenheim  ia  on  the  Maine,  and  as  there  is  no  bridge, 

'  The  Bey.  J.  Hntohinaon,  Kxmetime  Chaplain  to  the  British  EmboaBy 
nt  Bome,  where  the  Dnohen  of  Oambridge  made  hia  aoqaaintanoe,  and 
af  tenrarda  resident  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
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we  of  course  crossed  over  in  boats.  At  Hanover  we  stayec 
four  days,  and  I  did  indeed  enjoy  myself.  The  first  evening 
the  King  gave  a  grand  concert,  and  iavited  me;  also  he 
invited  me  to  a  very  grand  ball ;  I  danced  two  Quadrilles,^ 
and  Mama  allowed  me  to  remain  tUl  eleven  o'clock.  I  like 
the  Crown  Princess  ^  very  much ;  her  Mama,  Papa»  and  sisters 
were  staying  there.  The  youngest,  Alexandrina,  is  thirteen, 
and  a  nice  companion  for  me.  I  dined  twice  with  her  at  the 
Crown  Princess's,  and  we  went  to  the  play  in  the  evening, 
I  was  much  pleased  with  my  cousin.^  Poor  fellow !  hia 
blindness  is  a  great  affliction ;  but  he  is  very  cheerful,  and 
appears  very  happy. 

From  Hanover  we  went  by  rail-road  to  Dresden.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  tried  it,  and  I  liked  it  very  much.  We 
arrived  safely  at  Dresden,  after  two  days'  journey.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  Saxony  live  there ;  they  were  very  kind  to 
Mama  and  me.  The  brother  of  the  King,  Prince  John,  heir 
to  the  Crown  (as  the  King  has  no  children),  was  also  very 
attentive  to  us.  He  is  married,  and  has  eight  children.  I 
was  very  great  friends  with  them,  and  often  went  to  spend 
the  evening  with  them.  At  Dresden  I  spent  my  tenth 
birthday.  The  King  and  Queen  heard  of  it,  and  gave  a  party 
the  day  before  in  honour  of  it.  I  had  a  holiday,  and  enjoyed 
it  mudi ;  dined  at  the  Austrian  Minister's,  and  drank  tea  at 
Prince  John's.  I  received  many  very  pretty  presents.  The 
King  and  Queen  also  invited  us  to  their  grand  Christmas, 
which  is  kept  with  lighted  trees  and  presents.  To  Mama  they 
gave  two  beautiful  Dresden  figures,  and  a  china  ink-stand  and 
candlestick,  with  views  of  the  different  places  we  had  seen ; 
to  me  they  gave  a  handsome  china  soup-basin,  saucer,  and 
ladle,  also  a  complete  band  of  monkeys  in  china,  besides  a 
doll,  an  antique  necklace  and  earrings.  After  we  had 
looked  at  our  presents  we  plundered  the  tree,  and  then 
played  tiU.  bedtime. 

>  ^Hanover,  OUdber  30, 1843.— I  dined  with  Prinoess  ICary,  and  after- 
wards dressed  for  the  Grand  Ball.  .  .  .  When  I  went  to  take  the  Princess 
home  before  supper,  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke,  who  was  talking  to  the 
Duchess,  said,  *  Is  that  Miss  Howard  ? '  On  Her  Royal  Highness  answering 
in  the  affirmatiye,  the  Grand  Duke  rose  from  his  seat  and  expatiated  on  the 
charms  of  my  little  Princess,  who  looked  loyely,  and  danced  through  two 
quadrilles  without  knowing  a  step  or  figure,  but  with  such  perfect  ease  and 
elegance  as  surprised  me  "  (Extract  from  Miss  Howard's  diaiy). 

'  Princess  Marie  of  Saxe  Altenburg  married  the  Grown  Prince  of  Hanorer, 
afterwards  George  Y.  She  is  still  liying,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Princess  Frederica,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Hanover. 

*  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Crown  Prince  of  Hanorer. 
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From  Dresden  we  came  back  to  Frankfort,  and  stayed 
there  ten  days ;  and  then  we  returned  to  Old  Engluid, 
traTelling  the  greater  part  of  the  way  by  rail-road.  We  had 
a  most  beantiAil  passage  across  fiK>m  Calais,  only  an  hour 
and  three  qnarters,  in  a  new  iron  boat  named  the  Princess 
Alice;  even  dear  Mama  did  not  suffer.  Miss  Howard  was 
nth  US  all  the  time,  and  was  much  delighted  with  eyery- 
titing.  .  .  .  Poor  dear  Papa,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  a  slight 
attack  of  the  gout,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  his  room.  I  go 
pd  sit  with  him  sometimes.  George  is  still  at  Corfu ;  he 
tiequently  writes,  and  is  quite  well ;  so  is  Augusta,  who  wrote 
oe  a  funny  letter  last  week.  She  has  been  riding  in  a 
^edge,  and  gives  an  amuaing  account  of  it.  Dear  Mama  is 
quite  welL  And  now,  haying  written  you  a  yery  long 
letter,  ...  I  remain  your  affectionate  ancient  pupil, 

Mabt. 

Gamfaridge  Cottage,  July  23, 1845. 

Mt  deabsst  Ellikob, —  .  .  .  Our  departure  is  arranged 
for  the  30th,  so  I  fear  there  is  but  little  chance  of  our 
meeting  untU  next  year.  ...  I  am  yery  much  pleased  at 
TOTir  sister  Anne  ^  having  become  Maid  of  Honour  to  the 
Qneen.  I  hope  she  will  like  her  new  appointment.  Pray 
tell  me  in  your  next  letter  when  her  first  waiting  begins.  I 
^ent  last  Thursday  to  the  Opera,  to  see  the  Pas-de-Quatre 
<ianced  by  the  four  first  Dancers,  Taglioni,  Carlotta  Grisi, 
Cherito,  and  Grahni  It  was  qtdte  enchanting.  They  all 
^ived  quantities  of  flowers.  Last  Saturday  was  Augusta's 
Birdiday.  I  had  a  holiday,  and  went  to  dine  and  drink  tea 
at  Lady  Wilton's,  where  I  enjoyed  myself  yery  much.  We 
^ere  a  party  of  16.  Monday  there  was  a  breakfast  at 
Mr.  Vincent's,*  at  Campden  Hill,  where  I  also  was.  You 
^  think  me  yery  gay  lately.  Next  Friday  is  dear  Mama's 
^i^day,  and  I  intend  to  giye  her  some  china,  but  I  haye 
nothing  as  yet.  Lady  Augusta  Cadogan,"  who  takes  like- 
nesses, is  now  doing  mine  for  Mama  as  a  surprise.  It  is 
<^'Oiisidered  like,  but  is-  not  finished.  She  is  coming  again 
to-day.  We  haye  three  dear  little  puppies,  which  Mama 
^  received  from  Mrs.  Weaver  at  Kew.  They  are  quite 
lovdy,  and  are  called  Norma,  Soma,  and  Bitta.     I  can  fancy 

'  The  Honble.  Anne  Napier ;  the  married  Captain  the  Honble.  George 
%e,  US^  fifth  Bon  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hopetonn. 
'  A  fhend  of  the  Dnchess  of  Gloaeester's. 
'  Udy-in-Waiting  to  the  DaoheeB  of  Cambridge. 
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you  laughing  at  the  grand  names.  My  address  will  be 
Kupenheim,  Fiankfort-on-the*Maine,  and  any  letters  sent  to 
Cambridge  House  or  Cottage  are  sure  to  be  forwarded.  .  .  . 

Strelits,  December  11, 1845. 

My  dsabest  Drapkbchek, — Many  thanks  for  your  pretty 
letter  and  lovely  present,  which  much  pleased  me,  particu- 
larly as  it  shewed  that  I  was  not  forgotten.  My  Birthday 
was  a  very  happy  one ;  everybody  was  very  kind,  and  my 
presents  were  both  handsome  and  numerous.  From  Mama 
I  received  some  gowns,  some  things  in  bronze,  and  a  bracelet ; 
Augusta  gave  me  a  very  fine  gobelet;  the  Grand  Duke  an<j 
Duchess  gave  a  bracelet,  and  I  received  many  other  presents 
besides.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  Ball,  where  all  th€ 
children,  myself  included,  were  costumed,  and  we  danced 
a  Polka  of  four  pairs  in  Greek  costume;  it  was  mucli 
applauded.  We  have  had  much  pleasure  lately  in  the  visits 
of  Countess  Bossi  (Mademoiselle  Sontag  formerly)  and 
Madame  Schroder  Devrient.  Countess  Sossi  sings  beautii 
fully,  and  the  Grand  Duke  gave  several  concerts,  at  whid] 
she  sang.  Madame  Schroder  Devrient  is  more  an  actress 
than  a  singer ;  she  has  appeared  in  Norma^  Borneo^  and  ia 
iMcresBia  Borgia,  and  to-night  she  will  perform  tableaux  at  thd 
theatre,  and  will  also  sing  some  parts  out  of  difiTerent  Operas] 

...  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  for  approaching  Christmasj 
I  am  making  a  pair  of  slippers  for  Mama,  and  some  mats 
for  Aunt  Marie;  but  although  Miss  Howard  is  allowing 
some  time  to  do  the  things  in,  I  fear  they  will  not  be  finished 
in  time.  Strelitz  is  very  pretty,  but  the  weather  w^ 
are  now  haying  is  anvtUng  but  agreeable,  it  rains  an<j 
snows  alternately,  which  is  very  good  for  tlie  progress  0^ 
my  work.  I  have  a  German  MEister  here,  who  teaches  md 
German  History  and  Grammar.  He  is  a  very  nice  mani 
ordy  he  smeUs  most  charmingly  of  tobacco  I  We  stay  here  tilJ 
the  beginning  of  January,  much  to  Augusta's  satisfaction 
but  I  fear  Papa  is  not  of  the  same  opinion.  How  is  Bomd 
looking  ?  Fray  give  my  best  love  to  it,  and  tell  it  how  w^ 
all  wish  to  be  once  more  in  its  gates.  The  Palace  here  is 
large  and  comfortable ;  Anita's  rooms  are  charming,  con^ 
sisting  of  a  bedroom,  dressing-room,  two  sitting-rooms,  and 
a  large  drawing-room.  Mama  lives  next  to  her,  and  Fritzj 
lives  underneath.  I  have  the  same  rooms  as  my  late  cousiii 
Louisa  had.  They  consist  of  a  room  for  Miss  Howard,  twa 
sitting-rooms,  and  my  bedroom,  where  Frazer  also  sleeps. 
Augusta  has  begun  again  to  ride,  to  see  if  she  likes  it ;  if  soj 
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Fritx  will  give  her  a  horse.  Yesterday  I  went  to  see  her 
ode.  She  looks  very  well  on  horse-back,  and  her  habit 
much  pleased  me.  I  would  hare  given  everything  to  have 
b^Q  on  the  horse  instead  of  her ;  but  I  hope  that  pleasure 
Till  soon  oomOy  when  we  return  to  dear  eld  England.  I  must 
vish  jon  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.  .  .  . 
M  now  good-bye.    Ever  your  very  aflTectionate  laie  pupil, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 

Strelits,  December,  1845. 

Xy  dsae  Eijjnor, —  .  .  .  Strelitz  now  presents  a  wintiy 
scene,  and  the  lake  will  soon  be  entirely  frozen.  This 
is  the  grand  time,  for  everybody  takes  a  walk  upon  the  ice, 
and  they  are  already  beginning  to  drive  about  in  sledges. 
. . .  To-day  there  is  a  great  fair ;  it  will  be  very  amusing, 
and  all  the  shops  are  arranged  for  Christmas.  .  .  .  Have 
Toa  been  to  many  parties  lately  ?  There  have  been  several 
duoes  at  which  I  have  been,  I  have  also  made  the  acquaint- 
uoe  of  a  number  of  very  nice  children  here  who  come  some- 
inm  and  drink  tea  with  me ;  some  of  them  speak  English. 
. . .  I  hope  Kew  is  quite  well,  and  happy  to  hear  that  we  are 
ct^ming  back  in  January.  Give  my  compliments  to  every- 
ittdj,  and  my  best  love  to  your  dear  Mama  and  sisters. 
Ever  yours  sweetly  afTectionately , 

Maet  Adsiaide. 


Gambridge  Cottage,  Marbh  8, 1846. 

Mt  deabest  Dbaperchek, —  .  .  .  After  having  remained 
tliree  months  at  Strelitz,  we  are  now  comfortably  established 
&tKew;  having  left  Gussy  quite  well,  and  hoping  to  see  us 
soon  again  in  cUar  Old  Ejigland.  We  were  very  gay  indeed 
^  Strelitz,  and  I  have  been  to  six  balls  since  we  have  been 
away.  ...  At  Berlin  I  went  to  a  grand  Concert  given  by  the 
^,  and  I  dined  with  the  children  of  the  different  Princes 
seTeral  times. 

Our  Christmas  at  Strelitz  was  charming.  We  came  into  a 
I^  concert-room,  a  platform  had  been  made,  so  that  the 
^pper  part  of  the  room  was  much  raised,  in  the  middle  stood 
the  tables  of  Mama^  of  my  Aunt,  and  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
on  the  aides  were  our  tables.  The  tables  were  covered  with 
presents,  and  a  tree  stood  on  each,  with  a  festoon  of  green 
leayes  round  the  table,  and  from  this  festoon  was  suspended 
a  pretty  kind  of  lamp,  with  flowers  instead  of  lights  in  it.  In 
the  background  was  a  large  landscape,  and  the  room  was 
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prettily  lighted.  My  table  was  covered  with  presents  and  m; 
tree  quite  loaded  with  Bonbons.  After  onr  tea  the  amusiii^ 
part  of  the  evening  began.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  north  ol 
Germany  to  have  Juhl-klaps,  or  jokes  which  are  thrown 
in  by  the  servanta  I  received  amongst  other  things  a  conplc 
of  prints  of  Polka-Dancers,  dressed  in  red  and  in  blue,  as  in 
remembrance  of  the  27th  of  November.  In  some  of  the  jokei 
there  were  ridiculous  verses.  With  a  quantity  of  chocolate 
which  I  received  was  a  little  piece  of  paper  with  these  words 
"  For  the  private  picking  of  Queen  Grormandiza."  The  best 
joke  of  all  was  this,  I  was  dressed  up  as  Lady  Augusts 
de  Noiman,  with  a  long  black  gown,  a  Turkish  shawl  trsolinj 
on  the  ground,  a  pink  bonnet,  Uade  curls,  and  a  long  nose  ;  ii 
my  hand  there  was  a  paper,  with  **  Souvenir  from  Augusts 
de  Noiman  "  on  it,  which  I  was  to  bring  to  Gussy,  and  in  il 
was  a  quantity  of  black  hair.  William  Norman,  son  of  oiu 
of  the  Dames  d^honneur,  was  dressed  as  Baron  Noiman,  anc 
brought  Mama  a  letter  of  funny  nonsense.  The  whol< 
evemng  was  excessively  amusing. 

We  at  last  left  Strelitz,  and  eSter  some  days,  and  a  day  al 
Dresden,  arrived  at  Calais.  In  consequence  of  high  winds 
we  were  detained  there  five  days,  with  nothing  to  do  but  tc 
go  shopping.  .  .  .  After  a  tolerable  passage  of  three  and  s 
half  hours  in  the  ship  Charon,  as  the  Princess  Alice  was  thei 
being  repaired,  we  arrived  at  Dover  extremely  sick  an^ 
uncomfortable.  But  we  may  thank  (rod  that  we  did  noi 
leave  Calais  the  day  we  expected,  for  the  same  night  then 
was  a  fire  in  our  house  at  Eew,  and  two  rooms  have  been  8< 
much  damaged  that  they  cannot  be  as  yet  used.  It  appears 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  fireplace  of  Papa*i 
bedroom,  and,  as  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  fire  mad( 
there  previous  to  our  arrival,  to  make  it  comfortable,  it  caugh 
fire  and  extended  to  the  upstairs  rooms,  which  are  those  be 
longing  to  Mama's  dressers  and  to  the  maids.  However,  the] 
have  got  two  new  rooms,  and  nothing  worse  happened.  Thesi 
new  rooms  have  been  built  since  we  were  away,  together  wit] 
another  small  back  room.  That  same  afternoon  there  was  ai 
accident  on  the  very  railway  by  which  we  should  have  come. 

We  have  not  long  ago  celebrated  dear  Papa's  birthda; 
upon  which  day  I  put  on  my  Polka  costume  to  show  him.  : 
gave  him  a  pair  of  mats  of  my  own  work,  and  a  large  prett] 
glass  to  drink  out  o£  In  the  evening  we  dined  in  town  wiii 
Aunt  Mary,  and  heard  there  Parry,  the  great  comic  singei 
and  also  the  Ethiopian  serenaders :  these  consist  of  five  mei 
who  are  Americans  by  biith,  but  wear  black  masks  and  sinj 
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amnsiiig  80z^>  one  of  them  plays  the  Tambourine,  another 
the  Acooidian,  two  others  play  the  Guitar,  and  the  last  plays 
wi(h/(nir  tones,  which  he  rcUUes  together,  and  which  give  a 
pecnhar  sound    Next  week  is  dear  George's  Birth(ky;  I 
believe  I  shall  give  him  a  couple  of  mats  and  a  flowerpot,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure.    I  have  been  twice  to  the  Pantomime, 
and  baye  been  much  amused  with  Eeeley.    The  French  Play 
and  the  Italian  Opera  are  both  open  now.    The  Opera  has 
been  newly  done  up,  and  Mama  says  she  never  saw  anything 
half  so  frightful ;  it  is  a  bright  yellow  satin,  curtains,  boxes, 
and  eveiy^ng  alike,  and  is  paiiiful  to  the  eyes.     Costa  is  no 
more  the  director,  but   Balfe.    Mama   has  now  with   her 
Baroness  Ahlefeld ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  her 
or  not    Mama's  dame  d!honntwr  is  Lady  Augusta  Cadogan. 
Next  week  is  the  second  drawing-room,  to  which  Mama  will 
go,  not  having  been  to  the  first.     Give  my  compliments  to 
anjbody  I  know  at  Some,  particularly  to  the  dear  old  Pope. 
Ynj  do  not  allow  the  dear  vespers  to  convert  you.    How  is 
Prosperi?*    Tell  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  Church  of  St. 
Peters,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pincio  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
them.    Mama  sends  you  everything  that  is  kind  and  agree- 
able. Miss  Howard,  who  is  quite  well,  sends  you  her  com- 
pliments, Frazer  sends  you  her  duty,  and  /  send  you  my  love 
^Darling.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Honse,  Jtme,  1846. 
Mt  dsabest  Ellinob, — I  congratulate  you  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  your  brother,^  and  hope  that  he  likes  the  place, 
although  Naples  is  rather  far  off.  Mama  thinks  it  will  agree 
with  lady  Napier,  because  the  climate  is  very  warm.  ...  I 
like  Benedict  very  much;  he  is  very  strict,  but  civil  and 
satisfied  with  my  three  first  lessons,  which  pleases  me  very 
much,  as  I  think  I  gain  confidence  as  I  proceed.  What  do 
)rou  say  to  the  Queen's  having  another  little  girl?  I  saw 
ber  on  her  Birthday,  when  she  was  looking  very  well,  and 
the  day  after,  the  child  '  was  bom.  Papa  hi^  seen  the  baby, 
ind  says  that  it  is  a  fine  little  child.  The  time  here  passes 
rery  much  in  the  same  way  every  day :  in  the  morning  I 
lave  lessons,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  frequently  drive  out  with 

'  Monaignor  Proeperi,  whom  aoquaintanoe  the  DnohoM  of  Oambridge  made 
X  Borne.  He  yisited  England  in  1858,  and  was  a  weloome  gnest  at 
[Cambridge  Cottage. 

'  Lord  Napier  and  Ettriok :  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
^^aples.  May  27, 1846. 

'  Prinoe«  Helena. 
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Mama ;  I  have  had  yotmg  friends  several  nights  lately,  and 
every  Saturday  evening  Lady  Wilton's  two  little  girls  *  come 
and  dzink  tea  with  me,  when  we  work  and  read  some  amusing 
book  together.  .  .  . 

Oambridge  House,  Jnly  5, 184S. 

Many  thanks  for  the  pretty  picture,  which  will  take  its 
place  in  my  small  album,  and  will  be  much  valued  as  your 
work.  We  should  have  been  at  Kew  last  Sunday  but  for  the 
heat ;  I  was  particularly  sorry,  as  I  hoped  there  might  have 
been  a  chance  of  your  remaining  in  Kew  till  Monday.  Mr. 
Ward  told  me  that  he  understood  that  you  had  lost  some 
valuable  articles  in  the  train,  but  I  hope  you  will  find  them 
again.  Last  Monday  I  went  to  a  party  at  Lady  Wilton's,  to 
celebrate  her  eldest  girl's  birthday ;  Miss  Howard  went  with 
me.  We  dined  there,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Colosseum ;  in 
the  evening  we  danced.  Tuesday  I  shopped,  and  bought  for 
Augusta's  Birthday,  to  send  her,  a  sash,  which  is  very  pretty. 
.  .  .  To-moiTow  there  will  be  a  grand  dinner  here ;  I  suppose 
it  will  be  the  last ;  I  do  not  Imow  whether  I  shall  appear. 
Mama  is  very  well  and  has  been  very  busy  buying  presents 
for  Gussy,  she  will  receive  two  beautiful  chink  vases,  four 
gowns,  and,  I  believe,  different  smaller  things.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  House,  July  13, 1846. 

My  beabest  Drapebchen,— We  are  going  to-day  to  Dover 
to  receive  dear  Augusta,  only  think  what  happiness  1  .  .  . 
I  must  now  tell  you  how  I  spend  my  time.  In  the  hot 
weather,  from  8  o'clock  till  9, 1  walk ;  from  10  till  2  I  am 
occupied  in  lessons  with  Miss  Howard;  in  t^e  afternoon 
I  have  one  or  two  hours  lessons,  as  it  happens ;  twice  a  week 
Mr.  Ward,  whom  I  think  you  must  remember,  gives  a  Latin 
lesson ;  once  a  week  a  dancing  lesson  with  Mrs.  Worsly ;  and 
once  a  week  a  music  lesson  with  Monsieur  Benedict,  Augusta's 
music  master.  Is  not  this  lesson  a  great  indulgence? 
.  .  .  We  are  much  interested  in  a  book  cdled  "  Gertrude ; " 
it  is  in  two  volumes,  and  very  prettily  written.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  the  dear  old  Pope  is  dead,  but  I  congratulate  yon 
that  you  will  be  present  at  Pope  Pius's  coronatioiL  Think  of 
me  when  you  are  in  St  Peter^s ;  pray  write  me  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  it.  In  Kew  some  alterations  have  been  ma^e  in  onr 
Cottage;  the  fire  which  I  wrote  to  vou  about,  I  suppose,  has, 
I  think,  done  good — ^that  is  to  say,  uiat  in  consequence  of  two 

1  Lady  Eluabetb  and  Iiady  Katherine  Grey-Egeitcm. 
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small  rooms  just  above  Papa's  room  being  bnmt,  they  have 
been  idteied  into  one  room,  the  windows  of  which  are  long 
and  open  on  two  little  balconies;  these  form  Augusta's 
sitting-room.^  The  rooms  have  been  now  papered  up  that 
waj,  and  also  the  wall  of  the  passage.  But  now  1  must 
wiA  you  good-bye,  .  .  . 

I  have  just  time  to  add  this:  Dear  Gussy  had  a  good 
passage  and  was  quite  well;  she  looks  lovelier  than  ever, 
though  she  is  rather  tanned. 

Oambridge  House,  July  19, 1846. 

Mt  dsabest  Ellinob, —  . . .  Next  Saturday  is  dear  Mama's 
Birthday.  The  Queen  gives  the  christening  that  evening, 
and  has  invited  me;  so  if  I  behave  well  I  shall  go. 
To-day  is  Augusta's  Birthday;  she  has  received  very  &ie 
presents  indeed.  I  gave  her  a  pen-wiper  with  Tom  Thumb 
and  his  caniage  on  the  outside,  and  also  one  of  those  very 
broad  sashes.  She  has  been  to  Eew  with  Mama,  and  thinks 
her  room  quite  charming.  .  .  .  Last  week  little  happened  to 
me ;  yesterday  the  Wiltons  came  as  usual.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it  was  their  last  night,  as  they  leave  town  to-morrow. 
We  have»  however,  happily  finished  our  book.  I  have  been 
very  busy  working  at  the  slippers,  which  must  be  finished  by 
Mama's  Birthday ;  they  are  advancing  rapidly.  ...  I  was 
happy  to  hear  by  your  dear  letter  that  Eliza  is  better.  Wlien 
will  Anne  take  her  waiting  ?  I  hope  I  shall  see  her  if  I  go 
to  the  christening.  Mr.  Ward  told  me  that  he  heard  you 
had  got  back  your  portmanteau  and  cloak;  I  congratulate 
you  on  it.  Poor  Ahlefeld  has  lately  lost  a  notebook,  contain- 
ing money  to  the  amount  of  15  pounds.  It  has  been  adver- 
tised, but  she  has  as  yet  heard  nothing ;  I  fear  it  is  a  lost 
case.  Fray  write  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me  everything  about 
everybody.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Honae,  July  Sl,  1946. 

...  I  went  to  the  christening,  which  went  off  very 
well ;  the  baby  cried  a  little,  but  not  much.  All  the  children 
w^re  there,  and  looked  very  nice ;  they  were  all  in  the  chapel 
with  the  exception  of  little  Alfired.  The  two  eldest  came 
down  after  dinner.  At  the  Banquet  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  took  me  in,  and  I  sat  between  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.     Fray  tell  your  Mama  that  I  spoke  with  him 

*  ThiB  roam  10  known  as  the  Grand  DnoheaB's  8itting*room  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  aame  paper  stiU  remaini  on  the  waUs. 

VOL.L  F 
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a  great  deal  about  your  sister  Nina,  also  about  her,  and  you, 
dearest,  were  not  forgotten.  There  was  an  evening  party 
after  dkiner,  and  we  left  the  Palace  at  twelve  o'clock.  My 
slippers  were  finished  in  time  for  dear  Mama's  birthday,  and 
I  have  now  a  new  work,  which  is  very  pretty.  It  is  a  bag, 
worked  with  straw ;  it  is  not  very  difficult,  and  I  intend  to 
give  it  to  "  Mizzard."  ^ . . .  "  Wardikins  "  *  gives  me  no  lessons 
this  week,  as  he  is  gone  down  to  Powell,  to  enjoy  himself 
there ;  but  next  Monday  he  returns  to  find  new  pupUs  in  his 
house.  .  .  • 

Cambridge  Cottage,  August  28, 1846. 
.  .  .  This  last  week  I  have  been  very  gay.  On  Tues- 
day I  went  to  the  Opera ;  Wednesday  I  lunched  with  Aunt 
Mary,  who  had  been  so  kind  as  to  invite  some  young  Mends 
to  meet  me.  We  drove  to  Hampton  Court,  where  we  saw 
some  of  the  Lions,  and  then  returned  to  Bichmond,  where 
we  amused  ourselves  till  after  9  o'clock.  Yesterday  I  had  a 
half-holiday  (I  mean  to  say  a  whole  one),  as  Miss  Howard 
went  to  the  marriage  of  her  first  pupil.  Miss  Mary  Hay. 
The  weather  has  been  remarkably  fine,  and  admits  of  sitting 
out  in  the  garden.  To-day  dear  Wardikins  preached  a 
very  fine  sermon.  .  .  .  The  mulberry  trees  are  getting  ripe  ; 
I  have  been  there  once  with  Miss  Howard,  but  we  did  not  get 
much  fruit ;  however,  we  are  all  going  to  try  to-day.  Our 
garden  is  prettier  than  ever,  and  is  veiy  full  of  sweet  flowers. 
I  have  seen  in  your  pew  the  last  two  Sundays  three  girls 
dressed  alike,  and  a  lady  with  them ;  teU  me  if  those  are  the 
Kinlochs  ?  and  if  the  one  girl  with  curls  is  your  &vourite  Isa- 
bella ?  There  is  a  little  one,'  who  sits  in  your  place,  and  I 
often  think, ''  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  little  Imp,  and  make 
room  for  dearest  Ellinor  Napier ! "  Give  my  best  love  to 
your  mother  and  to  Eliza  and  Georgiana.  I  hope  your 
sister  Maria  and  her  darling  chicks  are  quite  well  ?  Is  your 
little  cousin  Henrietta  stHl  with  you?  Have  you  heard 
from  Lord  Napier  and  Nina  ?  *  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Oottoge,  September  6, 1846. 
.  .  .  Last  night  we  went  to  the  Colosseum  and  saw  it 
lighted  up ;  it  is  very  pretty,  and  looks  very  natural    We 

'  PrinoeM  Mary  used  to  say  people  did  not  proiumiioe  their  words  properl  j, 
and  that  she  often  heard  Miw  Howard  oaUed  "  ICizxard,"  so  she  adopted  the 
contraction  as  a  nickname  for  her  goyemess. 

'  A  favourite  name  of  Princess  Mary's  for  Mr.  Ward. 

*  Now  Lady  Fairfax,  wife  of  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Fairfax. 

*  Lady  Kapier. 
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afterwards  sapped  with  Greorge.  .  .  .  This  week  has  been 
rather  a  gay  one  for  me,  for  I  have  had  two  holidays,  which 
Miss  Howard  spent  at  Brighton.  She  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
biing  me  a  pretty  little  straw  basket  from  there.  Augnsta 
and  I  have  got  a  new  work  ;  it  is  a  cushion  for  Mama,  and 
each  will  do  a  side ;  the  work  is  very  pretty,  one  side  straws 
and  shades  of  red,  the  other,  straws  and  shades  of  green.  I 
hope  again  to  see  you  before  you  start  for  Scotland,  for  I  do 
not  thmk  there  is  much  chance  of  your  remaining  in  dear 
England !  Mama  is  going  to-morrow  to  the  Queen  Dowager 
at  Cassiobury,  and  will  remain  till  Saturday ;  I  shall  stay 
here,  for  there  is  no  room  to  lodge  me  there.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  has  invited  me  to  come  to  Sichmond  on 
Tuesday  and  on  Thursday,  which  will  be  very  pleasant,  and 
she  wUl  probably  pay  me  a  visit  on  Wednesday.  The 
Queen  Dowager  and  the  Princess  of  Prussia  (who  I  suppose 
you  know  has  just  come  with  the  Queen  Dowager  to  Eng- 
land) were  here  on  Wednesday  last ;  they  lunched,  and  saw 
the  Gardens,  with  which  the  Princess  was  so  much  pleased 
that  she  may  perhaps  come  again  to  see  them  more  comfort- 
ably, as  we  were  much  hurried  last  time. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Hutchinson  (whom  I  think  you  must  remem- 
ber) is  staying  here  for  some  days ;  he  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
going,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  to  Home.  He  had  hoped  to 
get  a  curate,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  remain  here 
for  some  months  longer,  and  he  had,  in  fact,  already  engaged 
one,  but  this  man's  mother  will  not  permit  him  to  go,  and  so 
poor  Mr.  Hutchinson  will  go  himself.  He  has  been  very  ill 
at  Borne,  and  has  been  to  Vichy,  in  France,  to  recruit  his 
strength ;  he  still,  however,  looks  pale  and  thin,  and  not  as 
merry  or  as  strong  as  formerly.  To-day  Mrs.  de  Burgh  ^  has 
brought  her  little  boy,  who  is  three  years  old,  to  pay  us  a 
visit;  he  is  Augusta's  godchild,  and  is  called  Augustus  after 
her.  He  is  a  remarkably  fine  child,  with  a  fine  head  of  hair ; 
he  behaved  ve^  well,  and  seemed  to  be  much  amused.  He 
has  been  very  ill  last  week,  together  with  the  youngest  child, 
Minna^  and  they  have  much  alarmed  poor  Mrs.  de  Burgh, 
who  is  looking  very  pale  and  delicate.  Mama  and  Augusta 
desire  their  love  to  you,  and  pray  remember  me  to  Anna 
Maria  Bede,  who  I  hope  is  quite  well,  together  vrith  the  rest 
of  your  cousins.  Mama  thinks  of  having  my  picture  taken 
by  Buckner.  .  .  .  And  now,  after  this  werry  lang  letter 
(admire  my  Scotch),  which  it  must  tire  you  to  read,  I 
remain,  your  very  affectionate  though  tiresome  IViend, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 

1  Wife  of  Mr.  Habert  de  Bargh  of  West  Drayton. 
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Ounbriage  Oottage,  8ept«Biber  14»  1846. 

Mt  dear  DiUPEBCHKN, — . . .  My  lessons  go  on  very  steadily. 
Mr.  Ward  comes  to  me  three  times  a  week,  and  I  have  lately 
re-begun  Italian,  which  had  been  given  up  when  I  had  Latin 
lessons.  In  music  I  am  learning  a  duet  called  the  ''  Grande 
Valse/'  .  .  .  and  hope  that  I  am  improving.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  EUinor  Napier  is  going  in  a  fortnight  to  Scotland 
I  have  hardly  seen  her  tbis  summer,  for  they  have  been 
travelling  about,  and  now  will  leave  us,  I  fear,  for  this  year, 
and  not  return  till  next  spring.  I  miss  her  very  much,  for 
she  is  a  charming  companion.  However,  we  keep  up  a  very 
regular  correspondence,  which  consoles  us  a  little.  The 
weather  is  quite  beautiful,  and  I  think  that  my  &vourite 
Kew  is  this  year  more  lovely  than  ever.  .  .  . 

Aunt  Mary  is  veiy  well,  but  in  Aunt  Sophia  ^  there  is  no 
amendment,  but  she  bears  all  pain  with  the  greatest  possible 
fortitude.  All  the  Cambridge  family  is  quite  well,  and 
enjoying  the  fine  air  and  weather  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

Ounbridge  Cottage,  September  20, 1846. 

My  dsabest  Ellinob, —  .  .  .  To-morrow  week  my  uncle 
Frederick  (one  of  Mama's  brothers)  is  comiDg  here  from 
Germany,  and  he  will  probably  stay  here  this  winter; 
this  will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  us  alL  The  weather  is 
delightful;  we  hope  it  will  remain  so,  as  to-morrow  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  is  coming  here  to  luncheon,  after  which 
she  will  see  the  Gardens,  and  remain  for  dinner.  Yesterday 
our  George  gave  her  a  luncheon ;  Augusta  declares  that  he 
got  paler  and  paUr  out  of  nervousness.  I  was  not  there,  but 
tiiiey  said  it  went  off  very  well  .  .  .  Mama  has  been  readinj^ 
a  sermon  to  me  this  morning,  as  we  are  only  going  to  chur(£ 
this  afternoon.  .  .  .  1 

Oambridge  Oottage,  October  11, 1S46. 

...  I  am  going  to-day  with  Mama  to  Gassiobury,  w 
we  remain  till  Monday  next  This  is  a  great  pleasure, 
I  am  going  without  Miss  Howard  ...  I  went  to  town 
other  day  to  see  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  placec 
upon  the  Arch,  but  we  only  saw  die  procession,  as  the  statui 
was  drawn  up  the  following  day.  All  the  horses  had  branchei 
of  laurel  on  their  heads,  and  the  statue  was  escorted  by  threi 
or  four  bands  of  music,  cavalry,  and  foot  soldiers.  We  sa^ 
the  whole  from  Aspley  House,  where  there  was  a  lar^ 

1  Fifth  daughter  of  George  III. 
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psitj.  Dear  Mama  went  last  Wedneaday  to  Windsor  Castle 
m  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  to  present  my  unde ;  she  remained 
tiiare  until  yesterday.  Augusta  stopped  to  take  care  of  me 
and  Fritz.  To  amuse  ouiselves  while  the  others  were  away, 
and  to  Usun  the  grief  of  the  sqwration,  we  sang,  and  played 
Mlliards  both  nights !  I  have  just  learnt  an  accompaniment 
of  a  pretty  song  of  Augusta's  by  Donizetti,  and  she  and  dear 
Uama  wuh  me  to  leam  some  more  things  to  be  able  to 
accompany  them.  I  was  very  much  delighted  at  your  visit 
to  Kew,  and  I  only  wish  that  it  could  be  often  repeated,  for 
I  always  think  that  next  year  you  will  be  presented,  and 
Jien  7on  will  be  cUmaet  too  grand  to  come  to  poor  little  me 
in  my  schoolroonL  .  .  . 

Gambridge  Oottage,  Getober  18,  lS4e. 

I  hope  that  my  last  letter  has  safely  reached  you,  and  that 
amongst  the  numerous  visits  you  have  been  making  you 
kre  not  quite  forgotten  me.  Yesterday  was  Frederick's 
Birthday;  we  saw  him  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  Augusta 
and  he  have  been  at  Windsor  and  only  returned  that  day. 
The  Queen  and  Queen  Dowager  united  in  giving  him  Gussy^s 
pctnie  done  by  Winterhalter,  besides  which  the  Queen  gave 
Iiim  stads,  and  Albert  an  inkstand.  His  other  presents  were 
too  numerous  to  mention.  I  gave  him  a  paper  weight  of 
marble  which  Knesebeck  sold  to  me.  Lady  Augusta 
Noiman  is  just  come  to  England  for  a  short  time,  and 
dined  with  us  yesterday;  she  is  grown  very  thin  indeed, 
bat  I  hope  that  her  native  land  will  do  her  good.  .  .  .  Aimt 
llaiy,  who  has  been  making  a  ronde  of  visits  in  the  north  of 
England,  will  return  to  Bichmond  Park  next  Tuesday;  we 
ahaU  all  be  charmed  to  see  her.  •  .  .  Adieu,  dearest  .  .  . 

Oanbridge  Oottage,  Deoamber  6, 1S46. 

.  . .  Dear  Augusta  has  left  us,  and  I  am  sure  you  can 
&ncy  how  dvU  cUar  Kew  feels  witdiout  her.  .  .  .  My  Birth- 
day was  spent  very  happily ;  1  send  you  a  list  of  my  presents. 
•  • .  At  the  channing  ball  given  by  Aunt  Mary  on  the  auepi- 
^^^  cvctU,  I  amused  myscdf  very  much ;  there  were  a  good 
niany  people,  and  it  went  ofif  very  well,  but  Gussy,  I  fear, 
could  not  much  enjoy  it,  as  she  had  to  take  leave  of  all  her 
friends.  .  .  .  We  are  expecting  dear  George  to-morrow,  firom 
Ireland;  he  will  probably  come  to  London  to-night  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  that  he  is  to  be  removed  firom  Limerick 
to  Dublin,  of  which  he  is  very  glad.  .  .  . 
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From  Papa  and  Mama,  a  blue  Turldflh  shawl,  silk  dress 
and  two  broad  sashes.  From  Fritz  and  Augusta,  a  Wat-not 
(I  don't  know  how  to  spell  it)  for  books.  From  the  Queei^ 
a  necklace.  Ftom  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Princess 
Sophia,  a  set  of  writing  things  in  gold  and  ebony,  a  sills 
gown  and  bonnet  Ftom  the  Queen  Dowager,  a  necklace, 
From  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  a  writing-d^k.  From  th« 
Duchess  of  Inverness,  a  bracelet  From  Uncle  Frederick,  a 
ring.  From  Enesebeck,  a  large  flacon  with  lavender  water< 
From  Miss  Howard,  a  small  flacon  in  a  pretty  stand.  From 
Mr.  Mildmay,  a  cMna  yase.  From  "  Wardikins,"  a  Bible 
From  Mr.  Byam,  a  religious  book.  From  Frazer,  a  cake, 
From  Mrs.  Hargreayes  ^  a  china  jug ;  and  firom  Alsfeldt,  a 
pair  of  slippers. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  January  10, 1847. 

.  .  .  You  seem  to  be  yery  gay  indeed,  and  to  be  quite 
making  up  for  the  quiet  of  poor  dear  Eew.  .  .  .  Mama  and 
my  Uncle  are  gone  on  yisits  to  Lord  Brownlow  at  Belton^ 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Eutland  at  Belyoir  Castle.  Papa,  how- 
eyer,  is  staying  here ;  without  this  last  comfort  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  haye  borne  a  separation  of  more  than  a  week 
from  dear  Mama,  with  only  Miss  Howard  to  console  me. 
We  shall  probably  go  to-morrow  to  London,  to  lunch  at  Aunt 
Mary's,  and  then  pay  a  yisit  to  Aunt  Sophia.  .  .  . 

I  am  studying  Italian  yery  busily,  and  think  it  a  beautiful 
language,  and  long  to  speak  it  correctly.  In  French  Misa 
Howaid  and  I  haye  been  reading  "  Belisaire,"  by  Madame  de 
Genlis ;  we  found  it  yery  interesting,  and  we  are  now  going 
to  begin  "  Picciola,"  which  I  hear  is  yery  pretty,  but  more  in 
the  style  of  a  noyel  without  too  much  love.  ...  I  send  yon 
the  portrait  of  Scotland ;  I  hope  you  will  he  pleased  with  it 
I  certainly  think  that  Diana  Vernon,  Scotland's  maid,  ia 
highly  flattered.'  Hoping  that  you  will  forgiye  me,  I  remain 
your  humble  seryant,  or  affectionate  Friend  and  Loveress, 

Mabt  Adslaibe. 

Cambridge  Cottage^  Jaauarj  24, 1847. 

Mt  dsabest  Dbaferchen, — ^A  thousand  thanks  for  your 
charming  present,  which  has  been  generally  admired.  .  . . 
Our  Christmas  was  a  yery  pretty  one,  although  not  half  as 

>  Honeekeeper  at  Cambridge  Cottage. 
*  A  little  coloured  print  was  encloied. 


H.B.H.  AIX)LFHU8  FBEDEBICK,  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
From  a  crayon  drawing  by  James  R.  SwinUm,  1846. 
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gay  as  if  Augusta  had  been  here.  I  received  a  number  of 
pretty  presents,  as  I  also  did  on  my  birthday.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  gave  a  charming  ball,  which  went  off  very  well, 
and  much  amused  me,  there  being  a  number  of  children 
besides  grown-up  people. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  left  there  on  the  2nd.  The  Queen  gave  me  a 
bracelet  with  her  hair,  and  was  very  kind  to  me.  The  little 
Boyal  children  are  sweet  darlings ;  the  Princess  Boyal  is  my 
pet,  because  she  is  remarkably  clever.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
is  a  very  pretty  boy,  but  he  does  not  talk  as  much  as  his 
sister.  Little  Alfred,  the  fourth  child,  is  a  beautiful  fatty, 
with  lovely  hair.  Alice  is  rather  older  than  him,  she  is  very 
modest  and  quiet,  but  very  good-natured.  Helena,  the  baby,  is 
a  very  fine  child,  and  very  healthy,  which  however  they  all  are. 

.  .  .  We  are  reading  part  of  the  Family  Library,  namely, 
one  volume  of  "  Universal  History,"  by  Lord  WoocUiouselee, 
a  book  which  is  both  instructive  and  interesting.  I  learn 
still  Latin,  and  also  Italian,  with  Miss  Howard,  in  which  I 
trast  I  am  progressing.  In  work,  of  which  I  am  very  fond, 
I  am  finishing  the  luilf  of  a  large  cushion  for  dear  Mama, 
and  am  also  doing  another  cushion  for  Miss  Howard ;  they 
are  both  in  the  straw-work,  with  wooL  .  .  . 

We  shall  go  to  London  next  month,  I  fear;  at  this 
I  am  horrified.  ...  To  exchange  the  green  lawns  and 
gardens  of  dear  old  Kew  for  that  horrid  London  with  all  its 
smoke  and  dirt  is  too  shocking  to  think  of.  .  .  .  What  do 
you  say  to  the  Spanish  marriages  ?  ^    For  a  long  time  I  heard 

>  The  Prinoen  aUudee  to  the  marriage  of  Queen  laabeUa  of  Spain  to  her 
oonain  Don  Frandsco  de  Asia,  Duke  of  Oadis,  and  that  of  the  Infanta  Louisa 
Fernanda  to  the  Ddc  de  Montpensier.  Both  marriages  took  place  at 
Madrid  on  October  10,  1846.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  secure  the 
rerenion  of  the  Spanish  throne  for  the  House  of  Orleans,  but  the  subsequent 
birth  of  children  to  Queen  Isabella  deprived  the  Montpensier  union  of  all 
importanoe.  These  marriages  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  promise  given 
by  Louis  Philippe  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Eu  in  1845.  "  The  King/'  says 
Her  Majesty's  Journal  of  that  date,  ''told  Lord  Aberdeen  as  weU  as  me,  he 
never  would  hear  of  Montpensier's  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain 
(which  they  are  in  a  great  fright  about  in  England),  until  it  was  no  longer  a 
political  question,  whieih  iMMtU  5e,  when  the  Qwoen  U  married,  and  ha» 
ehUdren,  This  is  very  satisfactory."  That  Her  Majesty  regarded  the 
Spanish  marriage  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe  is  seen 
from  her  reply  to  the  letter  in  which  Queen  Marie  Am^ie  announces  the 
Montpensier  betrothal.  After  referring  to  her  own  refusal  to  arrange  a 
mamage  between  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Gobnrg, 
**  solely  with  the  object  of  not  departing  from  a  course  which  would  be  more 
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flo  much  about  them  that  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
nothing  but  that.  I  envy  you  in  yonr  dear  Italy,  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  the  Pampluli  Gaidens.  The  weather  has 
been  very  cold,  but  these  last  days  much  milder,  and  to-day 
it  rained.  Our  conservatory  has  been  in  great  beauty,  for 
all  the  camelias  were  out,  and  it  looked  most  enchanting. 
.  .  .  Ever  your  very  affectionate  late  pupil,  very  troublesome, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 

Cambridge  Hoiuw,  Febmaiy  24, 1847. 

Mt  deab  Elunob, —  .  .  .  Miss  Howard  has  left  me,  and 
you  can  imagine  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  her.  Baroness 
Hammerstein  has  come  as  Jbame  afHoimeur  to  Mama;  but 
she  is  present  at  all  my  lessons,  and  is  constantly  with  me, 
and  has  the  entire  chaige  of  me,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  teaching.  I  have  four  masters — Mr.  Ward  for  Latin 
Divinity  and  English  History;  Mr.  Walbaum  for  German, 
geography,  and  Universal  History ;  M.  On  for  French ;  and 
Benedict  for  music    Tou  can  fancy  how  much  I  have  to  do. 

To*day  is  dear  Papa's  Birthday,  and  he  received  from 
Mama,  jointly  with  Aunts  Mary  and  Sophia,  my  picture 
done  by  Winterhalter,^  the  Queen's  painter,  during  our  stay 
at  Windsor.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  likeness,  and  gave 
Papa  great  pleasure.  I  made  for  him  two  markers,  and  I 
intend  to  give  him  (when  it  is  finished)  a  white  cover  for  the 
top  of  a  chair  in  crochet  stitch.  We  are  going  to-night  to 
Aunt  Maiys  to  dinner.  Last  week  we  went  to  the  Haymarket 
and  Princess'  theatres,  and  were  at  both  places  much  amused. 
We  have  also  lately  seen  the  model  prison  of  Pentonville, 
which  is  a  very  interesting  sight,  and  not  at  all  disagree- 
able. .  .  .  Will  you  grant  me  a  favour  ?  namely,  will  you 
send  me,  some  time  or  other,  work  and  drawings  of  your 
own,  or  of  your  sistex^s,  to  be  exposed  for  sale  at  the  fancy 
Bazaar,  to  be  given  for  the  German  Hospital,  in  which  we  are 
all  much  interested  ?  It  will  be  held  in  the  middle  of  May, 
so  you  have  time  enough;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  any 
addition  would  be  thankfuUy  received.  .  .  . 

agreeable  to  the  King,  although  we  oonld  not  regard  the  oonne  as  the  best," 
Her  ICigesty  goes  on  to  say,  "yon  will  therefore  easily  nnderttand  that  the 
sudden  annonnoement  of  this  double  marriage  oould  not  fatt  to  oanse  us 
surprise  and  very  keen  regret "  ("  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  by  Theodore 
Martin,  yol.  i.  pp.  805,  868). 
'  See  Frontispiece. 
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Oambridge  Cottage,  March,  1847. 

. . .  Will  70U  come  and  drink  tea  with  the  Baroness  and 
me  to-night  at  seven  o'clock  ?  Ttbj  bring  yonr  music,  and 
(io  not  tdl  jonr  servant  to  fetch  you  before  half-past  nine. 
...  If  you  would  not  like  to  leave  dear  Anne  so  short 
atime  before  her  marriage,  tell  me  so,  and,  of  couise,  I  shall 
cot  wiah  you  to  come,  for  I  quite  understand  your  feelings. 
If  70a  like  to  come,  be  assiued  you  will  be  received  with 
open  anns  by  your  devoted  and  affectionate  Friend, 

Mart  Adelaide. 

Oambridge  Oottage,  May  2S,  1847. 

Mt  DEAR  DsAPEBCHEN, —  .  .  .  We  have  been  to-day  to 
the  Irish  Bazaar,^  xmder  Lady  Londondeiiy ;  some  of  the  stalls 
^ere  very  handsome.  The  best  was  Aunt  Mary's  and 
Madame  Bothschild's.  .  .  .  Ellinor  Napier  came  with  us  last 
Sandfly  to  town  and  remained  with  me  till  yesterday.  I 
fear  it  is  one  of  the  last  times  I  shall  see  her,  as  she 
leayes  next  month  for  Scotland,  and  will  probably  go  in 
the  winter  to  Naples.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Duke  Ck)n8tantine 
^e  here  to-day,  to  pay  Papa  and  Mama  a  visit;  he 
ssems  a  very  nice  young  man,  rather  good-looking,  with 
mdi  fun  about  lum;  he  is  going  to  many  l^rincess 
Alexandra,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Altenbuzg  and 
3ster  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Hanover.  I  knew  her  when 
ve  were  at  Hanover  last,  but  I  hear  that  since  then  she  has 
^tirely  changed  in  manners  and  appearance,  and  has  grown 
^  Teiy  handsome  and  amiable  young  lady.  Tou  can  imagine 
kov  Sony  I  am  to  leave  dear  street  charming  Kew.  ...  I 
l^pe  you  will  soon  come  and  see  me;  we  lunch  at  two 
o'clock,  and  that  hour  is  the  best  if  you  wish  to  see  me,  but 
aunB  particularly  Mama.  I  have  a  good  many  lessons,  but 
^  afternoons  are  free,  all  but  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
»hen  Mr.  Ward  comes  from  three  to  half-past  four.  .  .  . 

Oambridge  House,  June  8, 1S47. 
My  dear  Elunor,—  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  little  Wiltons 
pwd  me  an  evening  visit     We  played  charades,  but  alas ! 
ywi  were  wanting  to  make  them  quite  perfect.    The  Baroness 

^  The  Baaar  waa  in  aid  of  tlie  Distressed  Iriah.  It  waa  held  in  the 
^^  Banaeka,  Begentfs  Park,  and  all  the  great  ladies  in  London  were 
f'^"^  The  Dnehesi  of  Glonoester's  stall  was  presided  over  by  the  Ladies- 
io-Waiting  upon  Her  Bojal  Highness.  On  the  first  day  £1000  was  taken  by 
^eitaU^lden. 
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sends  her  love.  Poor  Papa  is  becomiBg  so  shockingly  deaf  at 
times,  that  we  can  hardly  make  ourselves  understo^  by  him. 
...  I  hear  that  Lady  Jocelyn  ^  is  going  to  take  your  house, 
but  it  is  to  be  altered.  The  children  mR  go  in  October,  she 
in  March.    What  a  remplacement  for  dear  "  Long  Nosie  " ! .  . . 

Cambridge  Honae,  June  5, 1847. 

Mt  dear  Dbapebchkn, —  ...  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  and  grammatical  corrections ;  I  am  delighted  you  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  me,  and  am  very  thankful  to  you, 
dear.  .  .  .  We  have  been  twice  to  Kew  this  week,  on  Monday 
and  Thursday,  you  cannot  think  how  beautiful  it  was.  We 
went  about  3  o'clock,  and  drank  tea  there  in  the  open  air, 
and  cut  asparagus.  Only  thivk  of  thai!  Ellinor  Napiei 
leaves  Kew  and  England  next  Monday,  I  am  sorry  to  say ; 
I  fear  I  shall  not  see  her  again  for  more  than  a  year.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Honae,  Jane  10, 1847. 

My  deabest  Ellikob, — Tou  may  imagine  how  pleased 
I  was  to  hear  of  the  marriage  of  dear  Eliza;  I  immediately 
inquired  if  Mr.  Hay"  was  a  "  Bon  Parti,"  and  when  Mama 
said  **  yes  "  I  almost  jumped  with  joy,  particularly  as  beforq 
we  left  Kew  you  said  the  Napiers  never  would  make  good 
marriages.  However,  you  are  mistaken,  and  so  much  the 
better,  for  though  Scotch  people  never  like  to  be  mistcJcen,  vet 
I  am  sure  you  are  too  good-natured,  and  too  full  of  sisterly 
affection  to  mind  it  in  this  instance.  I  am  sure  you  will  fc^ 
sorry  to  lose  her,  but  if  it  be  for  her  happiness,  of  course  on<| 
must  not  repine.  .  .  .  The  next  letter  we  receive  will  b^ 
the  annoimcement  of  your  marriage;  pray  prepare  me  fa:| 
that  beforehand,  lest  I  shotUd  faint  on  hearing  it. 

You  will,  I  trust,  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  going  with  th^ 
others  to  Germany ;  you  cannot  think  how  pleased  I  ami,  an^j 
I  assure  you  I  shall  show  myself  worthy  of  this  greaj 
pleasure.  We  go  to  Rumpenheim,  where  the  whole  famil.^ 
is  assembled.  ...  I  was  last  night  at  the  Lumley  Oper^ 
House,  where  I  heard  Jenny  land  in  the  "FiUe  du  BegimenL  ] 
She  simg  very  well,  but  Mama  says  her  voice  is  muci 
weaker  than  when  she  first  came ;  the  fact  is,  she  is  too  vxa  J 
for  the  large  house,  unless  she  screarM^  and  of  course  thi\ 

*  Lady  Franoia  Cowper,  extra  Lady  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  the  Qiiee^ 
married,  in  1841,  Robert  yiacoant  Jooelyn,  eldest  son  of  the  third  Earl  «.{ 
Boden. 

'  Now  Admiral  Bir  John  Dalrymple-Hay,  Bart. 
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iatigaeB  her.  Carlotta  Griai  danced  very  well — I  think  you 
70Dld  have  liked  to  have  seen  her  again.  I  forgot  to  say  <rwr 
itparture  ia  fixed  for  the  middle  of  the  week  after  next.  .  .  . 
I  remain  your  affectionate  Ug  friend, 

Makt  Adelaide. 

Cambridge  Home,  June  12, 1847. 

...  A  thousand  thanks  for  yonr  darling  letter  with  snch  a 
channing  description  of  Kirouchtree.  You  will  really  be- 
ciime  an  Englveh  Madame  de  SevignS!  I  should  have 
answered  your  last  letter,  in  which  you  wished  me  goodbye, 
but  I  knew  not  how  to  forward  it  to  you,  and  therefore  did 
iK)t  write.  You  cannot  think  how  I  dread  seeing  Kew,  when 
I  know  I  cannot  send  for  you  to  take  a  charming  toddle  with 
me  done  in  the  delightful  gardens.  Alas !  thoee  pleasures 
are  over  for  ever,  I  fear;  but  we  must  think  of  the  many 
pleasant  hours  we  have  passed  together.  Papa  has  been 
onwell  for  some  days  this  week,  but  thank  Grod  he  is  now 
much  better.  .  .  . 

Thtte  is  to  be  a  review  next  Wednesday,  of  which  Qeorge 
is  to  have  command — the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  it  to 
lum,  and  it  gives  George  much  pleasure.  I  am  very  glad  of 
it,  and  I  must  confess  I  am  doubly  pleased,  as  there  are  so 
many  foreigners  here  just  now.  I  hope  Mama  will  go  and 
take  me  with  her.  Mama  is  quite  fatigued,  for  she  has  been 
out  ahnost  every  night  this  week ;  however,  to-day  she  is 
gone  to  Kew  for  a  little  quiet.  Arabella  West  and  the  two 
little  Wiltons  have  been  to  see  ma  .  .  . 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures  of  foreign 
Qi&sters  now  dead,  and  which  belong  to  people  here.  There 
^^  some  fine  pictures  done  by  Bembrandt,  Holbein, 
Collins,  Guyp,  and  Guercino.  We  ako  went  the  other  day  to 
^  the  exhibition  of  American  plants  down  by  Belgrave 
Square.  The  Azaleas  and  Bhododendrons  were  quite  splendid, 
^d  of  all  different  colours ;  all  shades  of  lilac,  pink,  white, 
rose-coloured — in  fact,  quite  beautif  uL  Monday  we  are  most 
likely  going  to  a  concert  of  Monsieur  Benedict,  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain.  My  lessons  go  on  the  same.  ...  I  have  a 
Iiench  Mistress  besides  Monsieur  Ori,  a  Madame  Esquerel,  a 
yery  nice  person  apparently.  My  chief  occupation  with  her 
is  to  read  and  talk.  I  hope  you  are  employing  your  delicate 
^era  for  the  German  bazaar,  and  that  fishing  will  not 
i^e  you  forget  to  work  for  it.  As  for  me,  I  am  getting  on 
veiy  rapidly  with  my  work,  and  it  will  soon  be  finished. 
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Aunt  Mary  is  quite  well,  and  is  going  to  give  a  Ball  next 
Thniadaj  to  the  Weimars  ^  and  the  other  foreigners.  .  .  . 

ORmbridge  Hoom,  Jmia  27, 1847. 

My  dkab  Drafebchbn, —  ...  I  am  studying  very  busily 
just  now,  and  trust  I  am  getting  on  nicely  with  my  lessons. . . . 
I  went  to  Covent  Qarden  to  see  Grisi  and  Maiio  in  the  "  Dui 
Foscaii,"  and  was  perfectly  enchanted.  It  was  quite  magni- 
ficent. Yesterday  Mr.  Mitchell  gave  a  fdte  to  the  children  of 
Royalty  and  nobUity,  which  consisted  of  a  piece,  or  rather 
part,  of  a  comedy  called  the  "Oaminde  Paris."  Then  a  concert 
of  three  children,  two  playing  the  harp,  and  one  the  violin ; 
they  did  it  remarkably  welL  Then  came  a  dance  by 
Mademoiselle  Badema.  Then  a  child  walked  upon  a  globe ; 
this  was  a  most  wonderful  sight  The  child  stood  upon  it 
while  it  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and  danced  upon  it. 
Then  there  came  several  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  made  the  most 
wonderful  leaps  I  ever  saw ;  one  man  holding  six  others  on 
his  head,  forming  a  kind  of  Pyramid;  then  one  jumped 
over  six  men,  head  over  heels,  and  alighted  safely  on  his  feet. 
Then  there  came  the  Ethiopian  serenaders,  and  the  whole 
ended  with  a  "  Pas  de  Fleurs."  The  Queen  was  there  with 
her  three  dear  little  children,  who  all  amused  themselves 
very  much.  To-day  we  have  been  to  church  and  heard  a 
fine  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Haiiison.  Then  we  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  to  Aunt  Sophia.  .  . . 
I  have  written  out  for  you  the  little  prayer  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  make  for  me,  and  which,  although  it  has  unfortu- 
nately not  yet  benefited  me,  will  certainly,  I  trust,  be  not 
long  without  its  good  fruits.  .  .  .  Believe  me  ever  yonrs 
affectionately, 

Mabt  AnsLAiDB;. 

[The  Prayer.] 

Almighty  Father,  I  pray  Thee  to  look  down  on  Thy  erring 
child,  and  teach  me  to  subdue  my  proud  rebellious  nature. 
Grant  that  I  may  be  humble  and  submissive  to  my  deax 
parents,  and  to  all  that  are  given  authority  over  me ;  and 
whenever  I  may  offend  Thee  by  pride,  self-will,  or  dis- 
obedience, I  beseech  Thee  to  make  me  sincerely  penitent 
and  sorry  for  my  transgressions,  and  send  me  Tliy  grace,  that 
I  may  endeavour  to  amend  my  conduct  for  the  time  to  I 
come,  and  walk  in  Thy  blessed  ways^  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

■  Prinoe  and  Prinoefls  Edward  of  Saxo  Weimar. 
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Ounbridge  HoMt,  Joly  11, 1847. 

Deabest  Dbapisbinechen, — As  Frazer  is  going  to  Brighton 
to  see  her  Mends,  I  could  not  resist  charging  her  with  a  short 
m^  amyeTing  to  you  the  (I  tmst)  weUome  news  that  I  am 
gmngwith  the  rest  to  Germany.  Our  departure  is  fixed  for  the 
loiddle  of  next  week,  so  I  hope  to  see  yon  once  again  ere  we 
are  off  .  .  .  We  shall  go  to  Bnmpenheim,  and  I  believe 
imain  there  aboat  two  months,  and  then  return  here.  .  .  . 
Dev  Aunt  Sophia  has  been  very  unwell  these  last  days, 
1^^  been  seized  with  violent  spasms ;  she  was  a  little 
letter  yesterday.  .  .  .  Believe  me  your  affectionate, 

Mabt  Adelaidb. 

Bnmpeiiheiiii,  Aoftt  3, 1847. 

Ma  ch^e  Dbafebchsn, — Enfin  Je  trouve  un  moment  pour 
^oQs  icnxe  que  nous  sommes  arriv^  a  Sumpenheim,  et  qu'a 
Bonn  nous  avons  rencontr^  Augusta  et  Fritz.  Augusta  se  porte 
bien  et  elle  a  I'air  d'une  rose  fraiche.  Fritz  est  beaucoup  mieux, 
il  part  Jeudi  prochain  pour  Kreuznach.  Je  suis  charmed  d'dtre 
^  present  r6unie  avec  mes  trois  cousines  dont  Tain^  a  juste- 
ment  mon  age.  .  .  .  Monsieur  Ullrich,  notre  ecclesiastique, 
oe  donne  des  lemons  deux  heures  par  jour,  et  domain 
j'attend  une  Maitresse  de  musique  qui  viendra  deux  fois 
la  semaine.  Papa  est  parti  Dimanche  dernier  ,pour  Han- 
0^,  et  hier  notre  Tante  Louise  est  arriv^.  Le  jaidin  ici 
^  trks  joli ;  il  est  rempli  de  fleurs,  et  nous  y  avons  une 
^scarpolette  et  un  carouseL  II  y  a  aussi  ime  petite 
voitaie  dans  laquelle  nous  conduisons  de  temps  en  temps 
la  petite  Alexandrine.^  La  Duchesse  de  Kent  a  6in6  ici 
^edi  dernier;  elle  est  maintenant  a  Soden  tout  prte 
de  Bumpenheim.  Les  promenades  autour  du  ch&teau  sont 
jolies;  nous  allons  souvent  dans  les  champs  cueillir  des 
l^ooquets  de  fleurs  champfitres.  La  Baronne  m'a  pri6  de 
^^  &ire  ses  amitife.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
'^f(Uoium,  et  Aimez  toujours  votre  Affection6e 

Mabie  Adelaidk 

Bmnpenheim,  Angnit  8, 1847. 

My  dabling  Elunob, —  .  .  .  We  left  London  on  Friday, 
23rd  of  July,  and  went  jpcr  rail  to  Dover ;  after  a  walk  in  the 
^wn  we  went  on  board  with  favourable  wind  and  fine 
leather.    Mama  went  into  the  cabin,  but  I  remained  on 

*  Prinoev  Alexandra,  now  Prinoeis  of  Walea. 
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deck.  The  first  three  hours  I  was  perfectly  well,  but  then 
the  wind  changed  suddenly,  and  a  fresh  breeze  springing 
up,  Mama  and  I  were  seized  at  the  same  moment  and  con- 
tinued ill  till  we  got  to  Ostend.  The  following  morning 
we  were  off  again  at  seven  o'clock;  in  about  an  hour  we 
reached  Bruges,  wh^re  we  stopped  and  saw  three  churches, 
a  room  full  of  pictures  in  the  Hospital,  and  a  curious  dmnney- 
piece  with  statues  of  oaken  wood.  In  about  two  hours  we 
again  started,  and  arriyed  the  same  evening  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Next  morning  we  were  en  ratUe  at  half-past  six, 
and  arrived  at  Cologne  about  ten,  where  we  were  met  by 
a  man  sent  by  Fritz  and  Augusta  to  say  they  awaited 
us  at  Bonn ;  of  course  we  hurried  on  per  rail  to  Bonn,  and 
you  can  fancy  how  delighted  we  were  to  be  united,  after 
a  separation  of  nine  months.  After  a  Dijeuner  a  la 
Fourchette  we  proceeded  to  Coblence,  where  we  were  received 
by — ^who  do  you  think  ?  Colonel  Girardot^  and  family.  .  . 
I  saw  Anna  the  next  morning,  and  was  led  by  her  to  tlu 
carriage  /  .  . .  The  same  evening  we  arrived  at  Bumpenheim, 
and  found  all  the  family  quite  welL  Our  party  consists 
of  twenty  ladies  and  two  gentlemen.  My  little  cousins  are 
charming,  much  grown,  and  much  improved,  but  more  of  this 
another  time.  .  .  . 

Bumpenheim,  Angnst  19, 1847. 

. . .  You  cannot  think  how  much  I  have  thought  of  you 
these  last  days,  and  I  quite  jumped  when  it  struck  twelve 
o'clock  yesterday  morning,  for  that  was  the  moment  I  fancied 
Eliza  became  Mrs.  "Johnny"  Hay.  .  .  .  The  heat,  my  dear, 
is  overpowering.  ...  I  have  a  large  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house  aJl  to  myself,  but  am  shut  in,  on  one  side  by  Mama's  bed- 
room, on  the  other  by  her  sitting-room.  ...  I  am  reading 
"  Waverley "  and  "  La  Henriade."  "  Waverley  "  I  am  delighted 
with,  and  have  just  brought  Edward  to  that  interesting  period 
when  he  is  taken  prisoner  and  examined  by  Major  Melville 
of  Cfiurnvrechan.  How  often  do  I  think  of  you  while  read- 
ing, and  wish  you  could  help  me  to  pronounce  the  Scotch! 
.  . .  We  are  an  immense  deal  in  the  garden,  which  is  much 
improved  since  we  were  last  here. .  .  .  We  have  a  swing  and 
a  Carousel !  Adelaide,'  the  eldest  of  my  younger  cousins, 
is  a  month  younger  than  I  am;  she  is  a  very  pretty  and 
amiable  girl.    Her  sisters  Bathildis  '  and  Hilda  are  two  nice 

'  Oolanel  Qirardot  liyed  on  Kew  Green. 

*  Prinoefls  Adelaide  of  Anhalt-Deasau,  who  afterwards  married  the  Duke 
of  Kassan,  and  is  now  Grand  Dacheas  of  Luxemhorg. 

*  Prinoeas  BathildiB  married  Prince  WiUiam  of  Sohaumburg-Lippe. 
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little  girls,  partacularly  the  former,  who  is  so  good  and  gentle, 
although  she  suffers  condderably  with  her  spine.  Heaven 
gnnt  ^e  may  be  presenred  to  ns.  There  are  also  the  three 
dear  little  children  of  Cousin  Louise/  who  are  qtdte  charming. 

Bmnpenheim,  August  81,  1S47. 

...  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  darling  letter,  which  en- 
ckited  me.  Yon  cannot  think  how  I  feel  for  yon,  dear, 
asjou  know  I  have  gone  through  this  before ;  to  lose  your 
tro  &yoiuite  sisters  at  a  time  when,  as  you  are  entering  the 
Torld,  you  have  more  need  of  their  advice  and  companionship, 
isagieat  trial.  ...  I  am  enjoying  myself  very  much  here, 
fc/r  although  we  do  not  go  out  much,  yet  there  are  such  a 
Qunber  of  us  that  we  are  very  happy  together. 

My  day  is  spent  in  the  following  manner.  I  get  up  at 
I^-past  six  o'clocJc,  and  when  dre^ed  take  a  walk  in  the 
g^eo.  At  nine  the  Baroness  and  I  breakfast  together. 
After  that  I  prepare  my  lessons,  and  at  ten  the  Clergyman 
^  gives  me  a  lesson  tUl  twelve.  Then  I  write  my  journal 
^i  prepare  for  Wardikins,  and  a  litUe  before  one  o'clock 
Himch;  from  one  to  two  o'clock  I  practise,and  twice  a  week 
a  music  mistress  from  Offenbach  comes  to  me.  After  this 
we  walk  for  an  hour,  and  then  I  learn  something  more  and 
iKSA  for  dinner,  which  is  at  four  o'clock.  From  six  to  seven 
we  read  English  and  French,  and  after  that  I  may  do  anything 
I  like.  Tea  is  at  eight,  and  at  nine  Adelaide  and  I  go  to 
lei  My  cousins  have  a  very  clever,  agreeable  governess, 
rf  whom  they  are  very  fond.  We  walk  generaUy  in  the 
^^Ids  round  the  Chdteau  and  there  we  find  very  pretty  wild 
Wers.  In  the  large  garden  we  have  got  a  small  concealed 
^ttle  nook  appropriated  to  our  own  use,  and  of  this  we  have 
''^nned  a  earden,  and  next  to  it  we  have  made  what  we  call 
^iioiiae,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  trained  tiie  bushes  over  so  as 
^'  cover  it,  and  then,  having  swe^pt  the  leaves  away,  we  call 
}  a  dining-room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen,  or  rather  we  divide 
^into  8u(£;  this  little  property  occupies  us  in  our  free  hours, 
W  amuses  us  very  much. . . . 

Bmnpenheim,  September  16, 1847. 

tMr  DEAB  Drapbechen,— I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I 
e  almost  forgotten  how  to  hold  my  pen,  but  so  much  has 
.pened  since  I  last  wrote  that  I  luurdly  know  where  to 


I    ^ife  of  Prinoe  Christian  of  Holftein-GlUokibiirg,  afterwards  Queen  of 
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begin.  A  short  time  ago  we  were  yery  busy  in  preparing 
surprise  for  the  Birthday  of  my  cousin  Louise.  On  3 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  a  partial  holiday,  we  pi^ 
posed  to  form  a  cabinet  of  wax  figures,  and  it  succeeded  vei 
welL  We  were  placed  on  high  tables,  and  certainly  thei 
neyer  in  all  the  world  was  such  a  varied  assembly  of  figure 
seen.  Augusta  danced  the  minuet  with  cousin  Fritz, 
represented  a  young  Savoyarde  girl,  and  my  two  littl 
cousins  Hilda  and  Bathildis  made  dancing  monkeys.  Tl 
most  charming  of  all  the  automatums  was  little  Freddj) 
dressed  as  General  Tom  Thumb,  and  placed  on  a  table  j 
the  middle.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much.  Last  wee 
we  went  to  Frankfort  to  the  Messe,  or  fair,  and  spent  the  da 
injlying  abotU  and  shopping. 

On  Sunday,  it  being  a  beautiful  day,  we  walked  to  a  woo 
at  some  little  distance  and  cooked  ourselves  a  ruralluncheo: 
and  had  all  kinds  of  fun ;  indeed,  we  are  such  a  party  thi 
we  amuse  ourselves  constantly  in  this  kind  of  rund  way,  f< 
I  think  the  less  the  number  the  less  the  fun.  Yesterday  i» 
drove  to  Bergen,  a  small  village  upon  the  top  of  one  of  tl 
hills  which  lie  opposite  to  Biunpenheim;  there,  under  til 
shade  of  a  charming  arbor  of  vine  leaves,  we  had  our  luncheon 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  beautiful  view,  for  the  ej 
glanced  downwards  on  hills  of  vines,  thence  to  the  Main^ 
and  over  a  small  wood,  on  to  Bumpenheim,  and  other  plac< 
in  the  distance.  I  longed  at  that  moment  to  have  taken 
sketch  of  the  lovely  scene.  .  .  .  Papa  left  us  a  week  agi 
and  I  suppose  he  is  now  at  Bichmond  with  Aunt  Mary,  w 
expect  George  here  to-day.  .  .  .  You  ask  me  when  we  sha 
return.  I  believe  certainly  not  before  the  end  of  Octobe 
as  Kew  will  not  be  ready  for  our  reception  till  then.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Ck)ttage,  Deoember  10, 1847. 
My  dkabbst  Ellinor, — I  hasten  to  answer  your  vei 
kind  letter,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  congratulation 
upon  my  (14th)  Birthday;  I  am  growing  so  old  that 
am  almost  frightened  to  think  how  little  I  know  fc 
my  aga  Indeed,  a  Birthday  becomes  a  very  serious  thiii 
now ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  improve  year  by  year,  and,  wit 
God's  help,  become  a  blessing  and  comfort  to  every  oni 
You  may  imagine  how  sony  I  was  at  the  thought  of  losip 
the  dear  Baroness,'  as  in  her  I  lose  an  amiable  companio 

1  Prinoe  Frederick,  now  heir  apparent  to  the  Throne  of  Demnark. 
*  Baronees  HammerBtein,  who  a  few  weeks  later  married  Mr.  Featherstoi 
Stonestreet. 
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and  a  kind  Mend;  bnt  yet  it  may  be  for  the  best,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  impiroYe  more  nnder  Baroness  Bose,  •  .  .  who 
is  reiy  dever  indeed,  very  amiable,  and  remplie  de  talents  : 
she  dnws  and  plays  beautifully,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most 
aecompliflhed  person ;  besides,  she  is  no  stranger  to  us,  for 
ve  saw  her  at  Bumpenheim  lately,  she  having  been  a  year 
with  my  little  cousins.  She  will  probably  come  here  in  the 
begmning  of  January.  The  Baroness  leaves  us  the  20th  of 
this  month,  and  for  the  period  intervening  between  her 
departors  and  the  arrival  of  the  other  I  shall  be  under 
Kama's  care,  and  sit  entirely  in  her  room. 

Mama  left  us  to-day  to  go  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  will  only  return  on  Monday ;  so  to  console  myself,  I 
kre  invited  WardiJcins  and  the  JDat  ^  to  take  tea  witli  me 
to-night,  and  on  Sunday  we  drive  to  town  to  pay  some  visits. 
I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  the  Princess  Boyal,  in 
uifiwer  to  one  I  wrote  her  on  her  birthday ;  she  writes  very 
veil  indeed  for  a  child  of  her  age.  I  had  the  most  beautifid 
jresentB  on  my  birthday  from  my  dear  parents,  faroily,  and 
tieods,  and  their  kindness  has  prostrated  me  with  gratitude. 
Indeed,  the  great,  great  kindness  of  Mama  to  me  no  words 
can  express,  and  if  formerly  I  loved  her,  I  now  adore  her, 
and  I  long  to  make  up  for  dear  Augusta,  for  it  is  very 
U7  for  poor  Mama,  and  she  bears  this  privation  with 
die  greatest  fortitude.  .  .  .  My  Aunt,  the  Landgravine  of 
Hesse,  and  my  cousin  Augusta,  together  with  Unde  George, 
ue  now  in  Italy,  and  by  this  time  most  probably  at  Bome. 
1  believe  they  intend  to  visit  Naples.  Poor  Aunt  Sophia 
^  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  and  tiiey 
ue  alarmed  for  her,  as,  in  addition  to  her  other  sufferings, 
^  will  weaken  her  so.  Aunt  Mary  is  well.  (George  is 
St  Dublin,  and  I  fear  we  shall  not  see  him  this  Christmas, 
(^  to  tiie  unsettied  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  .  .  . 

I  am  stitching  away  as  hard  as  I  can  at  the  music-stool,  to 
^  it  for  Papa  at  Christmas.  I  have  not  been  drawing 
J^,  though  I  hope  to  do  so  with  the  Baroness  Bose.  The  things 
yoa  sent  for  the  (German  Bazaar  are  very  pretty,  and  most 
^ptable.  Pray  write  to  me  again  about  your  dear  family, 
>nd  tell  me  everything  about  the  Baby  * — how  he  is  dressed, 
«nd  whether  he  has  your  "  tiny  "  nose  or  Nina's.  I  hope  the 
jir  of  Naples  will  recruit  your  strength;  and  I  am  happy  to 
/'^  you  are  going  to  be  so  busy,  as  occupation  is  good  for  a 

J  Daughter  of  Goloiiel  Qirardot ;  ahe  wm  rery  small  of  Btatnre,  and  Prinoeat 
I  wy diriitaned  her  "the  Dot." 
"Hie  preMnt  Lord  Napier  and  Ettriok. 

1    VOL.1.  G 
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youtMul  mind.  Lady  Augusta  Cadogan  had  a  letter  from 
a  Mend  a  abort  time  a^o,  vho  tells  her  the  house  of  Lord 
Napier  is  the  one  whidi  gives  the  most  entertainments  of 
any ;  so  I  hope  you  viU  dance  away^  and  be  the  Belle  of 
the  season.  Pray  do  not  run  away  with  an  Italian  in  youi 
haste  to  get  married.  .  .  .  Papa  is,  thank  God,  very  well 
We  are  just  now  in  mourning  for  the  Elector  of  Hesse, 
Mama's  cousin.  Kiss  the  dear  little  unknown  baby,  and 
believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  amie, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 
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Armal  of  BaronesB  Base— Death  of  Princess  Sophia— IL  BiaaBenr— Visit 
to  Cowes  and  Osborne — Princess  Lonise^s  christening — ^Unrest  at 
StrditB^  Visit  to  Brighton  —  Theatricsk  at  Windsor— Baroness 
Base's  departure — Continental  complications — Attempt  on  the  Qaeen*s 
life>-Iioid  Palmerston—Letter  in  French— Visit  to  Plas  Newyddr- 
Welsh  CQstoms  and  sceneiy — Penrhyn  Gastie — ^Manchester  and  Lirer- 
pool— At  Windflor— Mr.  Hutchinson  succeeds  Mr.  Ward— Letter  to 
Mr.  Harrison. 

Gambridge  Cottage,  January  1, 1848. 

Mt  deabest  Deapsbchsn, —  .  .  .  Pray  accept  my  best 
^ianks  for  your  letters.  I  wish  yon  most  sincerely  a  happy 
New  Year. .  .  .  The  Baroness  left  ns  on  the  20th,  and  arrived 
that  same  day  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  she  remains  tiU  her 
^i^^uriage.  Till  Baroness  Bose  arrives.  Mama  performs  the 
part  of  Oraruie-Gouvemante,  and  no  one  can  do  it  better  than 
3he  does ;  my  only  sorrow  is  that  I  am  not  hulf  so  good  a 
ptpil  as  I  ought  to  be.  Onr  Christmas  went  off  very  weU. 
The  room  was  beautifully  decorated ;  there  were  four  fine  trees, 
^d  these  were  connected  by  wreaths  of  laurel  evergreens 
and  hoUy.  My  table  was  a  very  handsome  one ;  and,  indeed, 
^  such  a  Birthday,  was  more  than  I  could  have  possibly 
expected.  "We  were  at  the  Lyceum  last  Wednesday ;  the 
Pantomime  was  not  particularly  amusing,  but  the  richness 
^d  beauty  of  the  scenes  and  dresses  made  up  for  it.  Next 
Tuesday  we  are  going  to  Windsor  till  Thursday ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Now  I  must  announce  to  you,  in  due  form,  a  marriage 
^hich  I  think  will  give  you  pleasure.  The  spinster  Miss 
Sophia  Howard  is  going  to  bestow  her  level]/  hand  on  Doctor 
Uomann,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  who  has  a  large  establish- 
inent  of  boys  at  Fulham.    He  is  very  comfortably  off,  and 
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Mangold  is  very  busy  teaching  me  to  play  on  the  pianp; 
he  is  strict,  but  a  veiy  good  master.  Monsieur  Brassetff,^ 
my  French  master,  I  like  yery  much.  He  is  remarkably 
gentlemanlike,  and  quite  a  first-rate  master ;  so,  you  see,  my 
lessons  go  on  famously,  and  it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  am 
not  well  instructed  and  accomplished,  and  good  also,  I  may 
say,  for  every  one  take  pains  with  me.  ...  I  remain  your 
very  aflfectionate  ci-devant  Pupil, 

Maby  Adblaide. 

Cambridge  House,  June  17, 1848. 

My  deabest  Ellinob, — You  cannot  think  with  what 
pleasure  I  received  your  letter,  and  how  agreeable  was  the 
news  it  contained.  You  may  indeed  be  thankful  that  all 
has  gone  off  so  well,  and  that  you  have  a  dear  little  nephew. 
I  hope  Augusta  will  ere  long  make  me  the  same  present 
that  Eliza  has  offered  to  you. 

My  brother  is  now  here ;  he  came  some  little  time  ago 
from  Dublin,  but  was  obliged  to  return  there  last  week,  as 
something  was  apprehended,  but  the  country  being  quiet  he 
returned  here  on  Thursday,  and  I  expect  him  this  afternoon 
to  take  a  tete-d-tite  walk  with  ma  Our  mourning  keeps  us 
quite  out  of  the  world,  but  next  week  I  think  Mama  wUl  go 
to  the  Opera.  I  have  very  little  to  tell  you.  We  have  been  at 
Kew  several  times  lately,  and  the  gardens  are  looking  more 
beautifid  than  ever;  we  get  the  loveliest  bouquets  you  can 
conceive  from  thence.  We  lutve  seen  the  Queen  once  since 
we  have  been  in  London ;  she  looks  so  young  when  surrounded 
by  her  six  dear  little  children.  The  baby  Louise  is  the  finest 
child  I  ever  saw,  very  large  beautiful  eyes,  a  sweet  little 
mouth,  and  a  very  pretty  good-humoured  expression. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Laumann  (Miss  Howard  that  was)  not  long  ago ; 
she  is  very  happy  indeed,  and  appears  to  like  her  new  posi- 
tion amazingly ;  she  has  indeed  a  most  comfortable  life  with 
no  wicked  little  children  to  educate.  .  .  •  Dear  Mama  is 
kinder  to  me  than  ever,  and  day  by  day  I  think  more  and 
more  how  undeserving  I  am  of  such  a  Mother,  who  lives  only 
for  others,  and  watdbes  over  me  with  such  constant  and 
loving  care.  Oh,  Ellinor,  what  a  blessing  it  is  for  you  and 
me  to  have  such  kind  mothers  to  lead  and  advise  us !  Aunt 
Mary  bears  the  loss  of  my  dear  Aunt  Sophia  with  great 

'  Monsieur  BraBseur  was  also  French  master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
in  later  years  often  stayed  at  Marlborough  Hoose.  Towards  the  end  of  hu 
life  he  lired  entirely  in  Paris,  and  the  Prince  always  went  to  see  him  when 
His  Royal  Highness  visited  the  French  capital. 
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composure  and  calmness,  though  she  is  deeply  grieved.  For 
my  poor  Aunt  Sophia  it  is  a  great  release^  for  she  has 
exchanged  the  sufiferings  of  this  world  for  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  the  next,  and  uie  is  no  doubt  now  in  the  presence  of 
her  God  and  Saviour.  With  best  love  to  your  Mama  and 
Eliza,  and  a  kiss  to  the  little  heathen  unknown  thing,^ 
believe  me  your  very  affectionate  and  attached  friend, 

Maby  Adelaide. 

Oambridge  House,  July  81, 1848. 

Deabest  Deafebchen, — I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
jonr  affectionate  congratulations  on  the  happy  event  which 
has  made  me  an  Aunt.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mama 
has  had  very  good  accounts  from  Strelitz  to-day;  dear 
Augusta  is  going  on  very  well,  and  her  little  darling  also. 
They  say  he  is  a  most  beautiful  chUd,  very  much  like  the 
£ist,  and  his  hands  are  the  same  as  Augusta's.  He  screams 
a  great  deal,  which  makes  my  sister  very  happy,  as  they  say 
it  is  very  good  for  little  babies  to  make  a  noise ;  the  little 
gentleman  came  rather  unexpectedly  on  Saturday  (22nd) 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Doctor  and  nurses  from 
Hanover  had  not  arrived,  so  my  sister  was  surrounded  by 
Mecklenburghers. 

The  people  of  Strelitz  were  so  happy  when  they  heard 
that  they  had  a  little  Erhprinz  that  they  fired  the  cannons, 
and  the  bands  of  the  ''  Burgergarde  "  began  to  play  before 
the  Palace ;  they  dined  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  evening 
they  illuminated  the  whole  town.  My  sister's  picture  was 
hung  out  at  every  window,  surrounded  with  lights.  .  .  . 
Mama  and  Papa  are,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  happy,  and 
so  indeed  are  iJl  the  inmates  of  Cambridge  House — ^indeed,  I 
may  say  the  whole  family,  for  Aunt  Mary  was  at  Osborne 
when  my  letter  reached  her  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
another  Uttle  grand-nephew,  and  the  Queen  was,  she  says,  as 
delighted  as  she  herself  at  this  agreeable  news.  We  all  now 
look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  seeing  Augusta  soon  m 
iear  old  England  again.  .  .  . 

During  this  whole  season  I  have  only  appeared  once  in 
public,  and  that  was  at  the  christening ; '  but  to  make  up  for 
his  Mama  took  me  constantly  to  the  Opera — indeed,  she  has 
lardly  ever  been  there  without  taking  me.  Every  Sunday  I 
line  VFith  the  others  in  the  evening,  and  always  drive  out 

*  Eldest  flon  of  Admiral  Sir  John  and  Lady  Dalrymple-Hay. 

*  The  ehristening  of  PrinoesB  LoolBe. 
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with  Mama ;  80^  you  see,  I  am  quite  a  great  Lady  now,  and  I 
hope  to  become  more  and  more  so  by  my  condoct.  I  am 
getting  on  pretty  well  with  my  studies.  I  hsYe  had  a  French 
master  and  a  music  master  twice  a  week  all  the  time  we 
were  in  London.  I  hope  we  shall  not  remain  all  the  autumn 
at  £ew,  but  wander  away  and  go  for  a  diort  time  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  for  though  we  loTe  Kew  very  mnch,  yet 
it  is  rather  dull  to  remain  there  for  so  long  a  time  without 
Augusta,  whom  we  cannot  expect  before  October,  as  it  would 
not  be  prudent  for  Baby  or  Mama  to  travel  before  three 
months.  .  .  . 

On  Mama's  Birthday  we  went  a  large  party  to  the  dear 
Govent  Garden  Opera.  Mama  has  not  been  looking  well  for 
some  time,  but  the  news  from  Strelitz  has  done  her  good 
The  death  of  my  poor  Aunt  very  much  upset  her,  for  she 
saw  her  so  much,  and  was  so  fond  of  her.  Aunt  Mary  has 
given  us  all  gold  lockets  with  the  name  of  Sophy  engraven 
on  them,  and  her  hair  inside.  The  gentlemen  have  rings 
very  much  like  our  lockets,  with  hair  inside.  .  .  .  Fray  give 
my  compliments  to  Mrs.  TeatoUer.  .  .  . 

Oambridge  Cottaipe,  September  7, 1848. 

DsABSST  Ellinob, —  .  .  .  Augusta  is  ffoing  on  as  well 
as  possible,  and  dear  little  Adolphus  laugns  and  crows  aU 
day  long.  He  has  ten  names  and  twelve  Godfathers  and 
Godmothers!  .  .  .  We  returned  from  Cowes  last  Monday. 
Our  cottage  there  was  a  very  pretty  one,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea,  but  very  small.  Downstairs  there  was  a 
dining-room  and  two  sitting-rooms,  and  upstairs  w^e  all 
the  bedrooms,  et  voUh  tout  However,  we  spent  nearly  three 
weeks  very  pleasantly  there.  The  weather  was  against  us, 
for  it  rained  latterly  almost  every  day.  We  made  excursions 
to  Shanklin  Chine,  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Yentnor,  and  Black- 
gang  Chine,  besides  which  we  used  every  day  to  take  long 
walks  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  along  the  beach  at  Cowes. 
We  were  several  times  at  Osborne,  with  the  interior  of  which 
I  am  quite  enchanted.  On  the  birthday  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  we  went  there,  and  were  present  at  a  dinner  the  Queen 
gave  to  the  sailors  and  royal  labourers,  after  which  these 
men  played  at  different  games  for  the  amusement  of  the 
royal  party.  On  Albert's  birthday  the  Queen  gave  a  morning 
dajidngfite.  .  .  . 

NotUng  can  exceed  the  Queen's  kindness  to  me;  she  gave 
me  a  water-proof  doek,  and  is  going  to  give  me  some  flounces 
of  Newport  lace.    The  children  are  much  grown,  and  veir 
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much  improveoL  The  Princess  Boyal  looked  veiy  well  indeed 
at  the  ddjewner.  .  .  .  Dear  Kew  looks  gay  and  pretty,  and 
since  we  have  been  here  the  weather  is  most  favourable. 
I  am  busy  now  making  up  for  three  weeks'  holidays,  and 
getting  on  nicely  with  studies  and  accomplishments.  I  like 
the  Bw)ness  very  weU,  but  she  has  her  peculiarities,  and  we 
do  not  always  agree,  cependarU  ee  n'est  que  pour  quelques  annies^ 
and  she  is  very  cleyer,  and  really  has  my  welfare  at  heart, 
and  is  anxious  to  asost  me  en  toUte  chose  ;  I  must  put  up  with 
little  disagreeables  and  make  the  best  of  it  .  .  •  Mama  is 
going  to  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  country  seat, 
next  week,  and  thence  most  probably  to  Heaton,  Lord  Wilton's 
place  in  Lancashire;  so  I  shall  be  left  alone  for  about  a 
week.  Although  I  ^all  miss  dear  Mama  most  dreadfully, 
it  is  more  easy  to  bear  now,  as  Aunt  Mary  is  at  Biclunond, 
and  she  is  BO  extremely  kind  that  that  somewhat  makes  up 
for  the  loss. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Aunt  Mary  has  grown  much 
old^  in  the  last  few  months ;  the  death  of  my  dear  Aunt 
Sophia  gave  her  a  dreadful  shock,  but  I  hope  and  trust  that 
she  will  still  be  spared  to  us,  for  you  cannot  think  how  fond 
we  are  of  her.  We  young  people — ^that  is  to  say,  George, 
Augusta,  and  I — ^love  her  as  a  second  mother ;  she  is  quite  an 
angelic  Being,  her  sweetness  of  temper  is  beyond,  and  I  trust 
that  one  day  I  may  follow  her  bright  example,  and  resemble 
her  in  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  in  name.  Indeed,  dear 
FJlinor,  though  I  say  it  who  should  not  say  it,  I  think  that 
I  really  have  improved,  and  do  improve,  and  that  I  am  far, 
far  less  passionate  than  I  used  to  be.  I  think,  also,  that  I  am 
growing  more  religious,  and  feel  more  anxious  to  do  my 
duty;  so  I  trust,  with  God's  assistance,  that  I  may  soon 
become  an  altered  Being. 

With  Mr.  Ward  I  am  now  reading  Jewish  History,  and  in 
the  intervals  between  his  lessons  I  read  parts  of  **  Nichol's 
Help  "  for  him,  upon  which  he  afterwards  gives  me  questions 
50  answer.  With  Mr.  Walbaum  I  do  German,  history, 
^ography,  arithmetic,  and  literature — ^in  short,  all  the  impor- 
tant branches  of  education.  Sell6  ^  gives  me  a  music  lesson 
;wice  a  week,  and  French  and  other  things  I  do  with  the 
Baroness's  assistance.  Ainsi  vova  voyez  ma  ehere,  que  mon 
'emps  est  Men  rempli.  Mama  talks  of  reading  some  interest- 
ng  English  book  in  the  winter  with  me.  Dear  Mama  looked 
atigued  and  ill  when  we  left  town,  but  Cowes  did  her  a 
TTorld  of  good,  and  she  is  looking  very  well  now,  and  yesterday 
'  OrgAoift  at  Kew  Ohnrcb. 
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rode  for  two  hours  and  a  half  without  being  tired  afterwards. 

I  hope  you  read  those  two  articles  in  the  Morning  Post  about 

my  brother  and  sister ;  they  really  were  very  complimentary, 

and  gave  us  all  great  pleasure.    Thank  God  dear  George  is 

very  popular  in  Ireland,  and  I  feel  quite  proud  of  him,  and 

long  to  say  to  every  one,  he  is  my  brother  /  .  .  .  Ever  your 

affectionate  Mend, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 

RS. — ^Love  to  Lady  Napier,  to  Anne,  and  to  your  other 
sisters ;  1000  kisses  to  yourself. 

Cambridge  Oottege,  September  10, 1848. 

Dearest  Drapebchek,—  .  .  .  We  have  most  excellent 
accounts  from  Strelitz;  Augusta  and  her  darling  little 
Adolphus,  George,  Frederick,  Augustus,  Victor,  Ernest, 
Adalbert,  WiUiEun,  Gustavus,  Wellington,  who  is  now 
seven  weeks  old,  are  very  well  inde^.  The  Baby  has 
quite  an  English  face  with  the  exception  of  the  nose.  He 
is  growing  so  veiy  fast  that  he  has  nearly  outgrown  his 
litde  frocks.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  OotUge,  Oetober  5, 184a 

Mt  dear  Ellikob, —  .  .  .  The  people  demanded  of  the 
Grand  Duke  alteration  in  the  law  of  election  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  ministers.  He  has  remained  firm  in  refusing  to 
dismiss  the  ministers,  and  only  promised  them  to  delib^ate 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Schwerin  upon  what  measures  could 
be  adopted  to  conduce  to  their  welfare.  As  they  appeared  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  reply,  and  continued  sending  depnta- 
tions,  and  affairs  became  more  and  more  alarming,  it  was 
thought  better  that  in  case  the  people,  who  were  by  this  time 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  should  endeavour  to  stonn  the 
Chateau,  my  sister,  the  baby,  and  my  Aunt  should  leave  the 
town.  They  left,  and  went  to  Hohenzieritz,  a  small  Cfhateau 
situated  at  about  two  hours'  distance  from  Strelitz.  The 
Grand  Duke  followed  them,  but  my  cousin  George  remained 
in  the  town.  Fritz  was  at  a  bathing-place,  and  was  to 
return  to  Strelitz  on  the  same  evening  that  all  this  took 
place. 

The  people  contented  themselves  with  breaking  the 
windows  of  the  houses  of  the  ministers.  As  towards  even- 
ing all  again  became  quiet,  the  whole  of  the  family  returned. 
They  have  since  been  threatened  with  invasions  of  great 
bodies  of  BepubUcans,  but  fortunately  as  yet,  these  have  not 
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amved^  besides  which  they  are  now  much  more  comfort- 
able, as  their  '' Battalion"  of  troops  has  since  retnmed  from 
Schleswig-Holstein.  I  can  assure  yon  that  had  these  troops 
been  at  Strelitz  when  the  riot  occnrred,  my  sister  and  the  rest 
would  never  have  left  the  castle.  We  heard  from  Angnsta 
the  other  day,  who  says  that  universal  suffrage  now  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  which  labourers  are  chosen  at  the  elections 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution.  What  a  pity  it 
is  too  for  Lord  Palmerston  to  meddle  with  it,  or  to  make 
as  great  a  mess  of  it  as  he  has  done  of  all  the  other  places 
he  has  kindly  interfered  with,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Monarchical  government  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  radical 
party !   Write  soon,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  of  yourself.  .  .  . 

OUnbridge  Oottag*,  October  80»  184a 

DfiABSST  Drapebinechen, — ^You  must  have  thought  me 
shockingly  and  naughtily  remiss  in  answering  your  kind 
letter.  •  .  .  You  can  imagine  that  the  dreadful  events  which 
hare  taken  and  do  daily  take  place  on  the  continent  make 
every  one  very  unhappy,  and  though  I  am  generally  gay 
and  merry,  yet  I  often  feel  very  serious  in  thinking  of 
the  present,  and  endeavouring  to  anticipate  the  future, 
and  am  as  much  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on  as 
any  one.  I  trust  that  Germany  may  soon  be  restored  to 
peace  and  prosperity,  but  to  judge  from  the  accounts  which 
are  daily  received  this  appears  very  improbable.  In 
StreUtz  matters  are  going  on  tolerably  quietly  at  present,  but 
if  once  things  begin  to  wear  a  sanguinary  aspect  at  B^Un, 
the  radical  party  will  break  out  again  at  Strelitz;  so  this 
is  only  a  calm  previous  to  the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 
. . .  Augusta  does  not  speak  of  coming  here  at  present,  but  of 
course  if  any  revolution  were  to  break  out  ^e  woidd  take 
refogjB  in  her  own  country ;  for,  say  what  she  will,  she's 
English,  and  proud  of  being  so,  and  she  writes  that  should 
she  fall,  her  faU  would  be  most  comfortable,  as  she  would 
tumble  upon  Kew  and  a  host  of  affectionate  relations  and 
friends.  She  would  certainly  not  stoop  to  conquer  but  to 
gain.  .  .  .  My  little  nephew  is,  we  hear,  a  very  fine  child, 
and  thrives  delightfully.  .  .  . 

Dear  Kew  looks  very  smart  in  its  autumnal  dress  of  red, 
orange,  and  green.  We  are  living  very  quietly  and  comfort- 
ably, which  is  a  great  advantage  to  me,  as  I  can  attend  nicely 
to  my  studies,  and  make  good  progress  in  the  literary  and 
accomplishment  world.  By  way  of  enlivening  me,  we  take 
long   drives  in  the  pony- phaeton,  which  have  additional 
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chamiB  for  me,  as  I  then  get  a  iete-a-Ute  with  Mama.  I  am 
now  agreeably  occupied  preparing  presents  for  Christmas,  and 
am  veiy  busy  doing  a  cushion  for  my  brother ;  if  possible,  I 
shall  work  another  for  my  sister,  a  penwiper  for  Knesebeck, 
a  basket  for  Mama,  and  perhaps  some  mittens  for  Mr.  Mild- 
may.  All  the  Jau/maux  des  jeimes  persannes  are  in  requisition 
to  famish  patterns  for  the  industrious.  In  the  evening  I  read 
to  Mama  for  an  hour  (from  six  to  seven  o'clock)  a  veiy  nice 
English  book,  the  "  History  of  Lorenzo  de  Medids,''  by  Mr. 
Boscoe,  which  is  apparently  a  most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing historical  work.  Yesterday  we  were  rather  alarmed  on 
receiving  the  news  that  Aunt  Mary,  who  has  just  been  to 
Windsor,  had  returned  to  London  with  a  kind  of  erysipelas 
in  her  cheek  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  gnat  As  my  Aunt  is 
very  much  subject  to  this,  and  has  several  times  been  in 
great  danger  with  it,  we  were  much  frightened ;  bnt  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  we  have  received  good  accounts  this 
morning.    Mama  is  gone  to  town  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

Yesterday  Mama  received  a  letter  from  the  Queen  inviting 
us  to  Windsor  next  Thursday  to  stay  till  Saturday.  On 
Wednesday  we  are  eoing  to  Chelsea  to  hear  Mr.  Harrison 
preach  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  (rospel,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  its  establishment. 
Thence  we  shall  so  to  town  to  pay  Aunt  Maiy  a  last  Tisit 
before  she  proceeds  to  Brighton,  where  she  intends  to  stay 
for  some  little  time.  I  have  great  hopes  that  Mama  will  go 
down  there,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  her,  in  which  case 
I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  accompany  her,  and  should 
see  you.  How  delightful  that  would  be!  .  .  .  Are  you 
not  quite  enchanted  with  the  news  that  the  Hungarian 
Begiments  in  the  Austrian  Service  have  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  Emperor?  It  is  almost  too  good  to  be 
credible.  Our  pretty  neighbour,  Lady  Jocelyn,  dined  here 
yesterday,  and  I  was  quite  struck  with  her  beauty;  she 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fascinating  persons  I  have  ever 
seen  in  all  my  days.  We  have  also  new  neighbours  at 
Kingston,  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Parma  have  taken  a 
house  there  for  a  few  months.  The  Princess  is  quite  charm- 
ing, clever,  pretty,  and  agreeable,  and  she  has  a  great  affection 
for  Mama,  and  makes  me  call  her  "Louise."  They  are 
constant  visitors  at  Kew,  and  she  once  brought  her  two 
children — ^little  Marguerite,  two  years  of  age,  and  a  Baby 
called  Bobert.^  They  are  now  in  Scotknc^  but  I  suppose 
they  will  come  back  very  soon.    Mama  is  very  busy  making 

*  The  pretent  Dnke  of  Panna. 
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improYeinents  and  alterations  in  her  garden^  and  the 
adjoining  one.  But  now  I  mnst  bid  yon  adieu,  and  ask 
your  foigiyeness  for  troubling  yon  with  such  a  long 
letter.  .  .  . 

Oambxidge  Ooitoge^  Jannaiy  9, 1849. 

DsAfiBST  DSAB  EuiNOB, — WiU  you  forgive  me  for  not 
having  thanked  yon  sooner  for  yonr  kind  congratulations? 
...  I  should  have  done  so  had  not  the  dissipation  of  a 
Brighton  life  and  some  visits  we  received  here  prevented 
me.  .  .  .  God  grant  that  I  may  grow  in  grace  as  well  as  in 
stature.  But  few  years  remain  to  me  in  which  to  improve 
in  heart  and  mind,  and  it  must  and  will  be  my  earnest 
endeavour  so  to  employ  the  time  granted  to  me  as  to  render 
me  fit  to  encoimter  the  temptations  of  the  world  and  to 
resist  them,  thus  behaving  in  a  Christianlike  manner  and 
doing  my  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  I  may  here- 
after be  placed,  be  it  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  Forgive  me 
for  beginning  my  letter  in  so  serious  a  maimer,  but  having 
confid^  to  you  my  good  resolutions,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
tell  you  what  has  pe^sed  since  my  last  letter. 

We  went  to  Brighton  about  the  end  of  November,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Aunt  Maiy  and  to  spend  my  birthday  with  her,  and 
we  enjoyed  our  stay  there  very  much  indeed.  Brighton  is  a 
very  pretty  town  and  much  frequented  this  year,  as  people 
are  unwilling  to  visit  the  continent  in  the  unsettled  state  in 
which  it  at  tiie  present  moment  is.  The  shops  are  extremely 
pretty,  and  the  Promenades  and  streets  looked  very  gay 
with  the  crowds  of  smartly  dressed  people  walking  about. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  Papa  and  Mama  and 
my  Aunt,  and  numberless  were  the  handsome  and  useful 
presents  I  received  from  them  and  my  other  kind  friends  on 
my  birthday,  when  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much.  Young 
Princess  Mettemich,^  a  very  charming  girl  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  in  London,  came  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th  and  spent  the  day  with  me.  In  the  evening  we  had 
a  little  party,  and,  after  having  played  a  round  game,  we 
danced  tUl  twelve  o'clock.  We  walked  out  twice  every  day, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Melanie  Mettemich  generally  accom- 
panied me ;  so  that  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her,  and  I  like  her 
exceedingly.  She  is  pretty,  clever,  agreeable,  and  remark- 
ably gay  and  merry,  and  besides  all  this,  is  so  kindhearted 
that  one  cannot  long  be  with  her  without  becoming  good 
friends.     Aunt  Mary  received  people  every  evening.    Twice 

>  PrinoeM  Melanie  Mettemioh,  who  afterwards  manied  Oonnt  Ziohy. 
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we  went  to  the  Mettemichs'  (after  dinnerX  where  I  saw  the 
Frinoe,  who  was  extremely  land  to  me,  and  it  was  veiy 
interesting  to  me  to  see  a  man  who  for  so  many  years  has 
goyemed  the  Austrian  Empire,  preserved  in  a  great  measure 
the  Balance  of  Europe,  and  for  whose  cleverness  and  talents 
as  a  statesman  all  European  countries  have  had  the  greatest 
respect.^ 

Princess  Lieven'  and  Monsieur  Guizot'  were  also  at 
Brighton,  and  of  the  former  we  saw  a  great  deal,  and  I  was 
obl^ed  to  talk  French  to  her,  which  frightened  me  out  of 
my  wits ;  but  she  was  very  indulgent,  and  took  a  great  deal 
of  notice  of  me.  Aunt  Mary  gave  another  little  dance  in 
honour  of  your  humble  servant,  and  I  returned  to  Kew  quite 
sorry  to  leave  Brighton  and  Melanie  Mettemich,  and  very 
grateful  to  everybody  for  their  kindness.  As  an  agreeable 
consolation  Mama  promised  to  invite  Melanie  and  her  eldest 
broUier,  Prince  Bicnard,*  to  Kew  for  a  few  days.  Accordingly, 
in  the  middle  of  December  they  arrived,  and  we  were  all  as 
happy  as  possible.  We  went  to  Exeter  Hall  to  hear 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah,"  in  which  Jenny  Lind  sang  the 
principal  part.  The  music  is  very  fine,  and  the  choruses 
quite  splendid.  The  next  day  we  danced  and  sang  all  the 
morning  in  the  Library,  and  afterwards  I  sat  and  worked 

>  PrinoeHetteraidiWMflzrtBfiiUfterof  Aiiatriafroml80a-18«8:  he  died 
inlS59. 

*  Prinoett  Lierea  wm  a  olerer  and  briUiant  womaii,  and  in  her  day  a 
power  in  tooial  and  politioal  life.  It  waa  laid  of  her  that  she  oombined  **  la 
raiaon  de  la  Boehe/<meanld  avee  Im  iiiaii<^r«0  de  Madame  de  Btnigng.**  Ab  the 
wife  of  the  Bnaaian  Ambaaiador  aoeredited  to  St  Jamee*!  dnring  the  period 
which  preoeded  the  downfaU  of  Napoleon,  she  waa  seen  a  good  deal  at  Conn 
ftonotiona  in  thia  oonntry,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  maintained  her  orameotion 
with  London  aooiety.  Prinoeaa  liarie  Lieehtenatein,  who  met  Prinoen 
Lieyen  yery  often  at  Holland  Honae,  deaoiibee  her  aa  <*in  appearance 
dignified,  in  mannera  aimple,  with  the  inteUeot  of  a  man,  and  the  pliability 
of  a  woman."  Her  laat  yeara  were  paaaed  in  Paria,  where  her  aolon  was  a 
fayoorite  reaort  with  the  great  men  of  the  day.  She  died  in  1S57  at  the 
age  of  aeyenty-three. 

*  M.  Gniiot,  the  weU-known  Frenoh  hiatorian  and  atateaman,  waa  bon 
in  1787,  and  died  in  1S74.  After  the  faU  of  the  monarchy  he  came  to  Ixmdao, 
where  he  apent  the  remaining  yeara  of  hia  life.  He  waa  a  oloae  and  deyoted 
friend  of  Prinoeaa  Lieyen'a,  and  when  the  Prinoeaa  waa  on  her  death-bed, 
and  no  longer  able  to  apeak  to  Gnisot,  who,  with  hia  aon,  waa  watdiing  b; 
her  bedaide,  ahe  traoed  in  pencil  the  worda,  ^  Mtroi  da  vtf nyl  oim  Sawdtit  et  dt 
honheur:' 

*  Waa  Anatrian  Ambaaaador  at  Paria  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  ULi  he 
aaaiated  the  Empreaa  Eug^iie  to  make  her  eaoape  from  the  Frenoh  capital 
after  the  unhappy  eyenta  of  1870. 
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with  Melanie.  In  the  evening  Greoige  aniyed,  looking 
remarkably  well  and  in  yeiy  good  spirits.  We  played  at  a 
round  game  and  then  danced  about  till  very  late.  As  the 
following  day  was  a  Sunday  these  riotous  proceedings  were 
put  an  end  to;  but  we  were  very  gay  nevertheless,  and 
very  sorry  to  part  on  Monday.  The  Mettemichs  are  to  pay 
us  another  visit  soon,  and,  to  keep  up  our  friendship,  Melaoie 
and  I  write  to  each  other.  I  live  in  hopes  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  will  take  a  House  in  our  neighbourhood  next 
spring,  which  will  be  quite  delightful  to  me. 

The  Christmas  holidays  have  been  very  happily  spent  by 
the  inmates  of  Cambridge  Cottage,  and  I  have  received  a 
number  of  cadeattx  !  Our  Trees  were  arranged  in  the  Con- 
servatory, which  was  hung  with  festoons  of  evergreens, 
from  which  transparent  lamps  were  suspended.  The  whole 
was  well  lighted  up,  and  looked  remarkably  pretty,  and  the 
three  trees  were  quite  covered  with  bon-bons  and  fruit. 
Several  people  came  down  to  spend  Christmas  with  us,  and 
had  my  dear  sister  been  with  us  we  should  have  been  per- 
fiMy  happy ;  but  we  must  not*  grumble,  as  we  continue  to 
receive  good  accounts  of  herself  and  the  darling  Baby,  and 
probably  may  expect  to  see  them  this  spring.  On  New  Year's 
Day  we  had  no  grand  doings,  and  as  it  was  a  holiday  I  went 
to  town  with  Mama  and  paid  some  visits.  Poor  Aunt  Mary 
is  suffering  from  a  fit  of  Influenza,  which  has  weakened  her 
extremely,  and  although  the  Doctors  say  she  is  much  better, 
yet  Mama  is  very  anxious  about  her,  as  she  caimot  get  her 
strength  back  again,  and  is  in  very  low  spirits. 

Last  Wednesday  we  went  to  Windsor  Castle  to  remain  till 
Friday.  The  visit  went  off  very  well  indeed.  The  Queen 
and  the  children  are  looking  very  well,  and  the  latter  much 
grown.  The  poor  little  Prmce  of  Wales  has  disfigured  his 
face  by  falling  on  an  iron-barred  gate,  and  the  bridge  of 
his  nose  and  both  his  eyes  are  quite  black  and  bruised,  but 
fortunately  no  bones  were  broken.  The  first  evening  we 
danced  till  twelve  o'clock.  Next  day,  the  weather  being  very 
cold,  we  went  to  see  the  gentlemen  skate  and  play  at  Hockey ; 
I  found  time  to  write  some  letters  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  Dinner  was  very  early,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
the  Play  began.  Used  Up  and  Box  and  Cox  were  chosen  for 
that  night,  and  I  was  much  pleased  at  seeing  two  very 
amusing  pieces.  They  were  very  well  acted,  and  we  all 
laughed  a  great  deal.  The  Theatre  was  well  arranged,  and 
the  decorations  and  lamps  quite  wonderfully  managed.  It 
was  put  up  in  the  Bubens-room,  which  is  separated  from  the 
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Garter-room  by  one  small  room  where  the  Private  Band 
stood.  In  the  Garter-room  was  the  Buffet,  and  in  the 
centre  hong  one  of  the  beautifal  chandeliers  from  the 
pavilion  at  Brighton.  The  four  elder  children  appeared  at 
the  Flay,  and  tiie  two  boys  wore  their  ''  kilts."  The  two 
little  girls  had  on  white  lace  gowns,  over  white  satin,  with 
pink  1x)ws  and  sashes.  Princess  Boyal  wears  her  hair  in  a 
very  becoming  manner,  all  twisted  up  into  a  large  curl,  which 
is  tucked  into  a  dark  blue  or  black  silk  net,  which  keeps  it 
all  very  tidy  and  neat. 

We  are  going  to  the  Priory  (Queen  Dowager)  next  Monday 
for  a  few  days,  and  after  that  I  shall  stay  here  and  attend 
diligently  to  my  lessons ;  so  you  must  not  expect  to  hear 
from  me  for  some  time,  as  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  In 
the  working  department  I  am  embroidering  two  things— a 
pair  of  slippers  and  a  cushion ;  the  pattern  of  the  latter  is 
rows  of  pink  and  red  roses  on  a  white  ground ;  the  pattern 
of  the  other  is  red  leaves  shaded  on  black.  .  .  .  P^y  write 
to  me  soon,  a  long  letter,  full  of  news  about  yourself,  and 
do  not  scold  me  for  not  writing  I  or  think  I  like  you  less ! 
because  that  would  be  very  foolish  and  nonsensical  of  you. 
Adieu.  I  wish  you  and  yours  a  happy  New  Year.  BeUeve 
me  to  be  ever  your  very  affectionate  Mend, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 


OunbrUge  Cottage,  ^ril  9, 1S49. 

Dearest  dear  Drapsrikechsn, —  .  .  .  Yeiy  much  has 
happened  since  we  met  at  Brighton.  .  .  .  The  Baroness  Bdse 
has  left  me  for  good.  ...  I  will  not  say  anything  about  her, 
excepting  that  she  has  returned  to  Germany,  and  is  looking 
out  for  a  situation.  I  pity  her  extremely,  for  she  has  not 
made  herself  friends.  ...  I  trust,  with  the  assLBtanoe  of  dear 
Mama  and  my  kind  Mends,  I  shall  get  rid  of  all  the  faults; 
that  have  made  me  till  now  so  very  unamiable.  You  have 
no  idea  how  kind  Mama  is,  and  how  she  gives  up  her  time 
to  me,  and  superintends  my  music-lesson,  besides  reading 
with  me  in  the  evening.  We  have  now  two  very  interesting! 
books,  one  is  Macaula^s  "  History  of  England,"  the  other  is! 
French,  on  the  litt&rature  Fran^aise,  giving  a  brief  biography 
of  all  the  great  French  writers  in  verse  and  prose.  My 
lessons  go  on  as  usual — ^indeed,  the  only  difference  since 
the  Baroness  left  us,  is  that  I  am  a  great  deal  more  with 
my  Mother,  and  I  declare  I  have  grown  a  great  deal  older 
in  these  last  two  months.    The  mornings  I  spend  alone  in 
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my  little  sitting-room,  and  am  folly  occupied  in  preparing 
for  my  masters. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  poor  Papa  is  still  confined  to  his  room — 
to  his  chair,  I  should  say — ^for  he  cannot  walk  yet,  and  the 
gout,  I  fear,  is  coming  on  again  in  his  knee ;  he  is  getting  very 
tired  of  being  in  his  room  so  long,  for  it  is  now  more  than 
three  weeks  since  he  was  first  attacked.  In  the  beginning  it 
came  in  his  wrist,  fore-finger,  both  knees,  and  one  foot.  Now 
it  is  in  one  foot  and  one  knee,  but  we  trust  the  dose  which 
he  took  again  last  night  will  do  him  good,  and  that  in  a  few 
days  he  will  be  able  to  stand.  Mama  had  intended  to  go  to 
Belvoir  and  Melton,  and  I  was  to  go  for  a  week  to  the  Queen 
Dowager^s,  but  of  course  all  visits  were  given  up  when  we 
foond  that  Papa  was  unable  to  move.  We  have  therefore 
been  leading  a  very  retired  and  quiet  life,  and  for  the  last 
week  have  been  going  every  day  to  church. 

On  Good  Friday,  as  Mama  took  the  Sacrament,  I  got  per- 
mission to  stay  and  see  it  administered.  I  was  much  edified 
by  seeing  it  given,  and  I  confess  had  a  great  longing  to 
take  it  myself.  However,  I  trust  I  shall  have  that  privUege 
next  Easter.  We  have  been  reading  serious  books  all  tMs 
week,  and  I  now  take  a  great  interest  in  religious  matters, 
and  attend  much  more  to  them  than  I  used  formerly  to  do. 
.  .  .  My  piece  of  good  news  I  have  kept  to  the  last,  to 
surprise  and  delight  you.  It  is  that  Augusta  expects  to  be 
here  for  the  Birthday  of  Aunt  Mary,  whidh  is  the  end  of  this 
montL  .  .  .  This  is  happiness  indeed,  and  we  are  delighted 
at  it  also  on  my  brother-in-law's  account,  for  he  has  been 
seriously  unwell  of  late,  and  Augusta  is  quite  anxious  about 
him;  but  how  can  he  get  well  when  he  is  so  constantly 
worried  and  harassed  by  all  the  sad  events  that  occur  in  poor 
Germany  ?  Frederick  has  sudi  very  monarchical  principles 
that  he  is  not  at  all  suited  to  these  unhappy  times  and  the 
republican  spirit  that  appears  to  be  innate  in  all  classes  at 
present.  Heaven  preserve  England  from  following  the 
example  of  her  sister  countries  I  The  Baby  is  thriving,  and 
very  intelligent  and  amusing.  I  am  longing  to  see  the  little 
darling  and  Ms  dear  parents.  What  a  happy  party  we  shall 
be  when  we  are  all  again  united !  For  my  brother  intends  to 
come  over  when  Augusta  arrives,  he  not  having  seen  her  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

How  charming  is  the  news  from  Austria  I  VivcU  Badetzky  1 
who  has  behaved  en  grand  seigneti/r,  so  nobly  and  so  generously. 
Onr  friends  the  Parmas  are  going  to  leave  us,  at  which  we 
are  very  sorry,  though  it  is  much  better  they  should  go  and 

VOL.  L  H 
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return  to  their  Duchy.  The  Duke  has  abdicated  in  fayonr 
of  our  Mend  who  is  now  Charles  3rd;  they  are  going  to 
Olmutz,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  where  they  intend 
to  await  the  proper  time  to  return  to  Parma.    Are  you  not 

8 lad  that  Charles  Albert  (the  coward)  has  been  compelled  to 
y  ?  They  say  that  they  think  he  will  come  here ;  I  can 
hardly  believe  it,  as  he  wSl  be  very  ill  received  ...  I  am 
quite  furious  wiUi  him  and  his  want  of  honour. 

Now  I  have  in  conclusion  to  ask  you,  in  Mama's  and  my 
name,  a  great  favour.  We  shall  probably  not  go  to  London 
till  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  of  course  Mama  will  go  out 
of  an  evening,  and  I  shall  mostly  stay  at  home.  My  lessons 
and  occupations  will  take  me  all  the  morning  and  a  part  of 
the  afternoon,  and  then  I  shall  probably  go  out  with  Mama 
and  Augusta,  or  Fritz  will  take  me  for  a  walk,  so  all  day  I 
shall  be  very  happy ;  but  of  an  evening  I  shall  be  rather  dull, 
so  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  would  get  Mrs.  Tatham  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  a  house  in  or  very  near  London  for  the  month 
of  June,  and,  if  possible,  of  July,  and  you  would  then  be  able 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  take  pity  upon  poor  lonely  me,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  when  I  should  be  most  eharmingly  <£* 
flecaanUy  Jk  tuefuUtf  emphyed  in  reading  and  working  with 
dear  Draperinedien.  If  you  could  arrange  this  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  Mama  and  I  would  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. She,  because  she  would  then  feel  that  her  precious 
daughter  was  well  employing  her  time,  and  very  happy ;  and 
I,  because  you  were  sacrificing  your  time  to  a  worthless  body 
who,  but  for  you,  would  feel  very  dull  about  8  o'clock  of 
an  evening.  .  .  .  Now,  dear  creature,  pray  consider  this 
mighty  question,  and  do  as  you  think  right  and  proper. 
Ton  know  it  would  be  quite  like  old  times,  when  I  was  a 
naugh^  little  girl  aged  seven,  and  your  very  unworthy  pupiL 
.  .  .  Aew  is  lookii^  charming,  and  sends  its  love  to  you. 
All  the  trees  are  getting  green,  and  violets  abound.  Addio! 
cara  mia  Draperina.    Les  mMs  me  m>anjuent.    Goodbye.    I 

remain  your  most  affectionate 

Mabt  Adslaidk 

Oambridge  Ooitoge,  Ajitil  11, 1849. 

Deaebst  sweetest  DRAPSRiyECHEN, — How  veiy  kind  of 
you  to  come  to  London  for  me !  I  assure  you  that  Mama 
and  I  fully  appreciate  your  affectionate  kindness,  and  are 
truly  grateful  for  it  .  .  .  Papa  is  getting  much  better,  but 
is  still  unable  to  stand,  as  the  left  foot  and  knee  are  not 
quite  well  yet.    I  perfectly  agree  with  all  you  say  about 
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Badetzky  and  the  Italiaa  affidrs,   and    I    think  it  very 

probable  that,  aa  yon  say,  the  Ministers  have  followed  the 

example  of  the  Spartans  in  fomenting  the  revolationary 

spirit  of  the  age,  in  order  to  show  what  misery  and  ruin  it 

leads  to  in  the  end ;  but  I  confess  I  think  you  take  a  too 

high   and  honourable  view  of  Charles  Albert's  character. 

After  his  treachery  and  double  dealing  I  should  hardly  think 

him  capable  of  actiDg  so  well,  and  sacrificing  himself  for  the 

good  of  Italy ;  I  should  rather  have  said  that  he  had  been 

giuded  and  led  on  by  his  ambition,  and  had  hoped  to  have 

Uiereby  become  King  or  Emperor  of  Italy.    Be  that  as  it 

may,  your  idea  of  thb  enir^acte  qrustion  is  much  the  most 

Christian  and  the  most  noble.    Pnty  express  to  Mrs.  Tatham 

how  grateful  I  am  to  her  for  so  kindly  acceding  to  my  wishes, 

and  with  my  kind  and  thankful  compliments  to  her,  and  a 

love  and  kiss  to  yourself,  believe  me  to  be,  ever  your  very 

afifectionate  and  grateful 

Mabt  Adelaide. 


Cambridge  Oottagc,  May  21, 1849. 

My   dsabest  dkab  Ellikob, — Many  thanks   for   your 

amiable  and  interesting  letter,  which  I  hasten  to  answer, 

as  I  know  how  anxious  you  must  be  to  hear  something 

about  the  Cambridge   family,  and  particularly  about  the 

baby  Adolphus,  with  a  minute  description  of  whom  I  shall 

b^m  this  long   epistle.     He   is  a  beautiful  child,  with 

large  dark  blue  eyes,  dark  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  a  little 

tiny  nose,  a  sweet  little  mouth  with  six  teeth,  and  a  firesh 

rosy  complexion.      He  is  very  good  tempered  and  good 

humoured,  cries  very  seldom,  and  begins  to  know  us  all 

now.    There  is  the  prettiest  expression  about  his  dear  little 

face  that  I  ever  saw,  and  the  fat  littJe  creature  is  a  great  pet, 

and  he  and  I  are  the  greatest  possible  Mends.    He  is  very 

much  like  the  English  family,  and  like  his  own  dear  Mama, 

who  is  grown  very  thin,  and  looks  much  older  than  when  we 

last  saw  her.    However,  she  already  begins  to  look  better, 

and  to  get  her  colour  back  again.     Tou  can  fancy  how 

delighted  we  all  are  to  be  again  united,  and  I  confess  I  never 

felt  till  this  moment  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  darling 

sifter  to  whom  one  can  confide  all  one's  little  joys  and  griefs, 

with  the  full  conviction  that  they  will  interest  her,  and  that 

she  is  always  ready  to  give  one  kind  advice,  and  when 

aecessary  an  affectionate  scolding. 

Fritz,  and    indeed    we  all    are,  very  unhappy  at    the 
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melancholy  accounts  we  receive  of  the  fearful  state  of  the 
Continent,  eyery  part  of  which  seems  torn  with  anarchy  and 
confusion.  In  Dresden,  happily,  the  troops  have  been  vic- 
torious, but  in  Baden  the  state  of  things  is  dreadfol;  the 
poor  weak  Grand  Duke  is  concealed  somewhere  near  iWik- 
fort,  his  troops  having  declared  against  him,  and  that  horrible 
Struve,  who,  if  you  remember,  was  imprisoned  some  months 
ago  for  inciting  the  people  to  revolt  against  their  sovereign, 
is  now  one  of  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
M  Frankfort  an  outbreak  is  expected ;  my  Uncle  Frederick, 
who  has  lately  been  at  Bumpenheim,  has  therefore  left  that 
place  and  was  going  to  Cassel,  for,  to  be  in  the  voisinage  of 
Frankfort  at  such  a  moment  is  anything  but  agreeable.  The 
letters  he  wrote  to  Mama  from  thence  were  very  interesting, 
and  of  course  contained  the  newest  accounts.  We  are  to 
leave  dear  Kew  on  the  28th,  on  which  day  we  shall  install 
ourselves  in  smoky  London ;  however,  strange  to  say,  I  do 
not  so  very  much  object  to  going  to  Town  this  year,  for  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  my  masters  again,  and  to  see  a 
very  little  of  the  world. 

The  Mettemichs  have  taken  a  house  at  Bichmond  for 
several  months,  at  which  I  am  quite  delighted,  for  Melanie 
is  a  great  Mend  of  mine.  I  am  sure  you  would  like  her. . . . 
She  often  has  very  serious  kind  talks  with  me.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  such  a  friend,  and  Mama  is  also  very  fond  of 
her.  The  others,  that  is  to  say  Mama  and  Augusta,  have  been 
to  London  several  times  lately,  but  I  had  only  accompanied 
them  twice ;  the  first  time  I  went  to  a  dance  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  I  heeurd  the  inimitable  Strauss,  and  the  second 
time  I  drove  to  town  to  see  the  ladies  dressed  for  the  Birth- 
day drawing-room.  Mama  was  in  blue,  with  ornaments  of 
pearls  and  diamonds;  Augusta  in  white  and  pink,  with 
sapphires,  both  looking  remarkably  well. 

Yesterday  morning  we  again  went  to  London  to  church, 
and  after  having  lunched  with  Aunt  Mary,  we  drove  with 
her  to  see  the  Queen,  who  was  looking  wdl,  though  a  little 
nervous,  of  course,  after  her  fright  on  Saturday.  She  was 
returning  home  from  her  drive,  and  was  very  near  the  Palace 
on  Constitution  Hill,  when  she  was  shot  at  by  an  Irishman, 
a  plasterer  by  trade,  but  fortunately  the  pistol,  which  appears 
to  have  been  loaded  only  with  gunpowder,  did  not  wound 
any  one.  The  man,  who  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  was 
taken  upon  the  spot,  and  the  populace  would  have  torn  him 
to  pieces  had  not  the  police  carried  him  off.  He  was 
examined  yesterday,  but  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  result 
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of  the  examination.    Some  say  he  did  it  to  make  himself 

notorious^  others  from  poverty,  as  he  wished  to  be  hanged  or 

drowned.    They  cannot  convict  him,  as  no  bullet  can  be 

found,  but  I  think  he  will  be  severely  punished.  .  .  .  What 

horrifies  every  one  is  that  it  should  have  happened  on  the  day 

the  Birthday  is  celebrated.    The  Queen  wrote  a  very  pretty 

letter  on  the  unhappy  affair  to  Aunt  Mary,  in  which  she  does 

not  mention  the  man  by  any  other  way  than  as  foolish.    She 

says  she  was  not  frightened,  but  that  it  was  very  annoying 

and  disagreeable,  and  took  away  all  comfort  in  going  out. 

Alfred,  Alice,  Helena  and  Miss  Macdonald  ^  were  in  the 

carriage  with  her. 

I  fear  this  unfortunate  event  will  have  a  very  bad  effect  in 

Germany,  where  they  will  think  that  England  is  in  a  state 

of  revolution,  which  I  trust  will  never  be  the  case,  though  if 

we  are  spared  it  we  may  thank  the  devoted  attachment  of  the 

people  to  their  Boyal  Family  for  it,  for  Lord  Falmerston  and 

his  erndssaries  are  doing  as  much  harm  as  they  can.  ...  I 

hope  that  we  may  soon  get  rid  of  him,  and  that  his  successor 

will  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  up  for  all  the  horrors  we 

have  done  abroad.  .  .  .  These  democratic  principles  will  one 

day  bring  us  all  to  the  scaffold.  ...  I  sincerely  congratulate 

you  upon  the  birth  of  a  second  nephew  and  on  your  happiness 

in  having   such  a  charming   sister-in-law  as  Nina  seems 

from  your  accounts  to  be.    In  these  melancholy  times  it 

is  a  great  blessing  to  belong  to  a  nice  united  family,  and  this 

you  and  I  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree.     With  compliments 

and  affectionate  messages  to  your  Mama  and  sisters,  and  a 

love  and  a  kiss  to  yourself,  I  remain,  your  most  affectionate 

and  attached  friend, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 

Oambridge  Ck>ttage,  le  9  d'Aodt,  1849. 

Ma  ch^bs  Aboe, — Mille  remerdments  pour  votre  aimable 
petite  lettre.  Je  serai  charm^e  de  vous  voir  Jeudi  prochain 
a  luneheonrtime ;  mais  comme  Maman  et  Auguste  ne  seront 
pas  a  Kew  ce  jour,  car  elles  me  quittent  Max^  pour  Ports- 
mouth d'oii  elles  ne  reviendront  que  Jeudi  soir,  elles  m'ont 
charg6  de  vous  prier  de  venir  nous  voir  Vendredi  si  cela  vous 
est  possible  k  toute  heure  qui  vous  conviendra.  II  faut  que 
je  vous  dise  encore  une  fois  ma  ch^re  Miss  Draper,  combien 

*  The  Honble.  Flora  liaodonald  waa  appointed  liaid-of-Honoor  to  the 
Queen  in  1847,  which  poet  ihe  resigned  in  1874,  on  her  appointment  as 
Woman  of  the  Bedchamber.  In  1897  she  was  made  Extra  Woman  of  the 
Bedchamber. 
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je  yons  suis  reconnaissante  poiir  les  bontte  que  vous  avez  eu 
pour  moi  pendant  notre  s^jour  a  Londres.    Je  t&che  de  me 
rappeler  de  yos  bons  conseils  et  d'en  profiter  en  les  suivaxit ; 
et  je  suis  persuade  qu'en  me  laissant  guider  par  Maman  et 
en  y  mettant  de  la  bonne  yolont^  je  r^ussirai  &  me  d6faire 
de  beaucoup  de  mes  d6fauts.   Je  suis  bien  fach^  d'apprendre 
que   Mrs.  Tatham  a  6tA   souffirante,  mais  j'esp^  qu'eUe 
reprendra  ses  forces  a  Paris  et  que  le  climat  Franpais  lui 
couTlendra  mieuz  que  celui  de  sa  propre  patrie.    Je  suis  tr^s 
heureuse  id,  continuant  mes  Etudes  a  peu  pite  d'apr^s  votre 
liste  et  faisant  dans  mes  heures  de  r6cr^tion  de  longues  pro- 
menades k  pied  et  en  voiture.    Les  jardins  sont  en  grande 
beaut6  maintenant  et  il  7  a  touts  les  jours  une  foule  de 
monde  qui  Tient  de  Londres  pour  les  voir,  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
agr^able  pour  les  habitants  de  Cambridge  Cottage.    Le  Baby 
vous  fait  ses  amitife  et  vous  remercie  pour  votre  baiser.     II 
grandit  de  jour  en  jour  mais  ses  dents  le  font  souffiir  un  peu 
dans  ce  moment,  cependant  il  est  bien  gentil  et  veut  absolu- 
ment  vous  faire  la  conversation.    Quel  dommage  que  vous 
n'avez  pas  vu  Mr.  Barry  a  Brighton ;  il  aura  £t6  d&aol6  de  se 
voir  appeler  par  le  devoir  a  Bordeaux,  au  lieu  de  se  rendre  a 
Atlingworth  Street  pour  vous  voir.    Esp6rant  de  vous  voir 
Jeudi  prochain  en  tons  cas,  je  vous  fais  mes  adieux  en  vous 
priant  de  garder  un  agr6able  souvenir  du  temps  que  nous 
avons  pass^  ensemble  a  Londres,  votre  bien  affectionle, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 

PIm  Newydd,  Isle  of  Anglesey,  September  7, 1849. 

Dearest  Ellinob, — How  surprised  you  will  be  when 
you  read  the  funny  Welsh  name  of  this  place,  and  when 
you  hear  that  I  am  located  here  for  a  month  at  leasts  and 
in  a  fine  large  country  house,  situated  on  a  rising  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  Menai  Straits  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  hills,  making  quite  a  pendant  to  your  High- 
land home !  But  to  explain  this  wonderful  mystery  I  must 
tell  you  that  Lord  Anglesey  has  lent  us  this  house  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  that  we  are  here 
for  tiie  sake  of  the  whole  family,  who  wish  for  a  complete 
change  of  air.  We  arrived  here  yesterday,  rather  fatigued, 
having  left  Kew  a  little  before  eight,  and  travelled  250  miles 
by  rail  to  Bangor,  where  we  got  into  the  carriages,  drove  over 
the  famous  Suspension  Bridge,  and  arrived  here  about  6 
o'clock.  The  country  we  passed  through  from  Chester  was 
beautiful,  and  we  did  nothing  but  go  from  one  window  to  the 
other  to  see  the  different  views.    At  Conway  station  we 
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jumped  out  of  the  carriage  to  see  the  beautiful  Gothic  arch- 
way under  which  we  had  passed.  This  station  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  fine  rains  of  an  old  Castle  covered  with  ivy ;  I 
had  only  a  glimpse  of  it,  but  that  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  coming  to  see  it,  and  I  am  sure 
one  of  the  many  excursions  we  propose  making  will  be  to 
this  place. 

The  house  we  are  now  in  is  very  laige  and  comfortable, 
built  rather  in  the  castle  style,  with  a  long  terrace  in  the  front ; 
a  very  nice  garden  surrounds  the  house,  and  there  is  a  fine 
wild  park.  My  room  is  very  comfortable  and  spacious,  with 
four  windows,  from  each  of  which  a  lovely  view  is  before  me : 
hills  covered  with  fields,  corn-fields,  and  cottages,  to  the  left 
wooded  scenery ;  and  when  I  turn  my  head  round,  the  Menai 
Straits,  with  a  view  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey 
and  the  tubular  bridge  which  is  being  repaired,  in  the  dis- 
tance. My  room  is  arranged  at  once  as  sleeping  and  dressing- 
loom,  and  as  sitting-room  with  a  sofa  and  writing-table, 
and  a  piano,  which  having  been  played  on  for  forty  years  at 
least,  has  become  useless  from  old  age.  It  is  but  fair  to  let 
it  rest  (the  keys  being  toneless  and  tuneless),  and  so  I  use  it 
only  to  put  the  quantities  of  pretty  music  I  brought  with  me 
upon. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  leave  Kew,  which  is  now  in  great 
beauty,  and  our  neighbours  the  Mettemichs.  Melanie  was 
Tery  unhappy  at  the  thought  of  not  seeing  me  for  so  long  a 
time,  but  we  are  in  hopes  of  meeting  again  in  Wales,  as  I 
think  that  Mama  will  ask  her  to  pay  us  a  visit,  which  wiU 
give  U8  both  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  Poor  Mama  has 
been  very  low  these  last  few  days,  as  on  leaving  Kew  she 
took  leave  of  her  old  Dresser,  dear  old  Alsfeldt,  who  is  going 
away  after  having  served  Mama  most  faithfully  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years.  She  says  her  health  is  declining,  and  as  she 
begins  to  feel  quite  unable  to  do  much,  she  d&dared  she  could 
not  stay,  and  is  going  to  Germany.  This  is  a  dreadful 
blow  to  dear  Mama,  who  loved  her  very  much,  and  makes  us 
all  very  unhappy.  I  took  leave  of  her  yesterday  with  many 
tears,  and  she  starts  for  Hamburg  to-morrow.  It  has  been 
raining  all  this  morning,  but  I  hope  it  will  clear  up,  as  I  am 
most  anxious  to  get  out.  I  shall  not  send  this  letter  away 
till  I  have  seen  some  places  and  given  you  a  description  of 
the  Welsh  scenery  and  the  wonders  of  Snowden,  etc.,  etc. 
1  must  now  leave  off,  as  I  am  going  to  read  French  with 
Mama ;  for  though  I  have  holidays,  I  shall  occupy  myself 
some  hours  every  day. 
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September  6. 

Though  it  rained  all  day  we  took  a  walk  in  the  afternoon 
round  the  grounds ;  the  trees  about  this  place  are  beautiful, 
and  we  talk  of  having  a  picnic  some  fine  day  under  them. 
The  kitchen-garden  is  very  large,  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  peach  trees — the  fruit  will  be  ripe  in  another  week. 
The  way  to  it  leads  through  a  lovely  little  wood,  quite  wild 
and  countrified.  To-day  the  weather  is  very  fine,  and  1 
believe  we  are  to  make  some  excursion  either  by  water  or 
land  As  a  reward  for  your  telling  me  about  your  three  little 
nephews,  I  shall  write  to  you  about  my  own  little  Adolphus, 
who  is  improving  every  day,  becoming  more  intelligent,  more 
amusing,  and  more  companionable.  He  is  growing  very  fast, 
and  is  so  heavy  that  one  can  hardly  carry  him.  He  has  not 
begun  to  walk  yet,  but  I  think  he  wUl  soon,  as  he  is  veiy 
fond  of  putting  his  feet  to  the  ground  and  standing  up.  He 
calls  me  "  Amma^"  that  is  to  say,  according  to  my  construe-. 
tion,  Aunt  Mary.  When  you  ask  him  to  do  what  he  dislikes 
he  says,  "  No,  no,  no,"  and  puts  you  away  with  his  dear  little 
hands.  He  is  in  general  very  obedient  and  extremely  amiable 
and  generous,  but  he  begins  to  have  a  will  of  his  own. 

Bepteniberd. 

We  are  just  returned  from  a  most  charming  expedition  on 
the  water  to  the  Menai  Bridge.  We  got  out  of  the  boat,  and 
walked  up  a  slippery  wet  beach  and  a  stony  hill  to  get  to  it, 
then  crossed  the  bridge,  and  went  some  little  way  beyond. 
On  our  return  we  again  passed  under  the  tubular  railroad 
bridge,  which  is  being  repaired,  as  the  machine  which  was 
raising  it  up  broke,  so  that  as  yet  no  railroad  has  passed 
through  it  It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  its  kind,  and 
we  are  to  go  and  see  the  interior  some  day,  with  the 
Engineer  to  explain  it  to  us.  AU  I  know  of  the  tubes  is, 
that  they  are  made  of  metal  plates  joined  together ;  if  thej 
were  of  solid  metal  they  could  not  bear  their  own  weight, 
and  would  break  in  the  middle.  We  had  a  charming 
boat,  with  four  men  to  row  us.  On  returning,  the  tide 
was  against  us,  and  so  strong  that  we  were  hardly  able 
to  get  on  at  all,  and  had  to  row  in  all  directions  to  avoid 
the  current,  which  is  particularly  strong  near  the  rocks. 
I  am  very  much  amused  at  being  in  Britain  and  not  under- 
standing the  language  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  poor  people 
speak  nothing  but  Welsh,  and  do  not  understand  English  at 
all ;  so  that  our  cook  has  got  an  interpreter  when  he  wants 
to  buy  fish  or  things  of  that  sort.    The  women  here  wear  the 
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peasant's  dress  and  channing  white  caps  with  Mils,  and 
black  wide  awakes  or  beaver  hats,  like  the  men,  stuck  on  the 
top  of  their  heads.  Thej  ride  two  and  two  on  the  horses, 
one  person  sitting  on  a  saddle,  the  other  on  a  pillion  behind. 
I  saw  some  riding  in  this  way,  but  they  were  too  far  for  me 
to  distinguish  them  quite  clearly.  Some  of  the  women  wear 
higd  dark  cloaks  with  hoods  very  much  like  the  Malines 
peasanta     Goodbye  for  to-day. 

September  14. 

I  am  looking  out  of  my  window  at  Snowden  and  thinking 
how  I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  take  a  trip  with  me  to  see 
this  beautiful  mountain.  Plas  Newydd  is  quite  charming 
and  the  walks  too  delightful.  We  Wfidked,  before  our  aquatic 
tour,  along  a  path  above  the  beach,  and  had  a  most  splendid 
view  of  t^e  whole  way,  stumbling  every  now  and  tiien  on 
a  little  waterfall  which  gushed  out  of  the  rocks  and  tumbled 
oyer  the  stones  down  into  the  water,  so  cool  and  sparkling, 
much  nicer  than  champagne.  On  Saturday  we  had  lovely 
weather  and  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  Sir  Sichard 
Bulkeley's  place,  called  Baron  Hill,  which  is  dose  to  Beau- 
maris and  about  eight  miles  from  hera  It  is  a  very  fine 
place,  the  house  quite  new,  and  furnished  in  French  style, 
and  almost  too  grand  to  please  me.  The  gardens  are  also 
kid  out  in  the  French  style,  which  I  do  not  admire,  but  the 
Vinery  is  beautiful  and  the  grapes  quite  magnificent  Lady 
Bulkcdey  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  us  some,  together 
with  some  splendid  peaches.  On  Sunday  we  had  Divine 
Service  performed  in  the  little  Chapel  whidi  is  in  the  house ; 
in  the  afternoon  we  took  a  long  walk  on  the  beach  and  in 
the  grounds. 

Monday  we  went  to  Carnarvon  to  see  the  famous  old 
ZJastle  where  Edward  II.  was  bom.  I  was  delighted  with 
t,  and  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  tiny  apartment  in  which 
t  is  supposed  he  first  saw  the  light ;  we  went  to  the  top  of 
:he  Eagle's  Tower,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
nountains  and  surrounding  country.  Yesterday  we  made 
I  charming  excursion  to  Penrhyn  Castle,  which  belongs  to 
Jolonel  Douglas  Pennant,  Lord  Morton's  brother.  We  started 
t  twelve  o'clock,  crossed  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  were  received 
vith  shouts  of  joy  at  the  little  town  of  Bangor,  through  which 
re  passed,  and  all  the  shops  hoisted  their  colours  as  we 
Irove  by.  Penrhyn  Castle  is  a  splendid  place,  built  during 
heee  last  years,  but  in  the  ancient  style,  and  tmiting 
aodem  comforts  with  ancient  architecture;  it  is  built  of 
Lnglesey  marble  (unpolished),  and  the  rooms  downstairs  are 
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wainscotted  with  wood  and  gilding,  they  are  laige,  bnt  veiy 
comfortable,  and  the  library  can  form  one  large  room  or  two 
smaller  rooms.  At  the  end  of  it  thei^  is  a  little  nook  like 
a  Boudoir,  in  a  round  shape,  where  any  one  desirous  of 
writing  letters  without  being  disturbed  or  interrupted  can 
retreat  to.  Besides  these  Uiere  is  a  large  drawing-room, 
a  smaller  one  which  is  seldom  used — as  Lady  Louisa  thinks 
it  very  gloomy — an  immense  dining-room,  and  a  beautiful 
hall  with  a  billiard  table.  The  bedrooms  and  rooms  for  the 
family  are  in  the  Keep,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

Colonel  Douglas  iiilierited  this  beautiful  place  from  his 
Ist  wife,  a  Miss  Pennant,  the  mother  of  his  five  children. 
His  second  wife  is  a  charming  person,  Lady  Louisa  Fitzroy, 
and  she  has  two  little  girls.  Some  of  the  neighbours  had 
been  invited  to  the  luncheon  to  meet  us,  and  we  sat  down 
a  large  party.  Afterwards  we  all  drove  to  the  slate  quarries 
which  belong  to  Colonel  Peimant,  where  we  were  received 
in  style  by  2,200  workmen  employed  here,  and  the  peasantry 
with  cheers  and  a  royal  salute,  which  had  a  splendid  effect, 
the  royal  standard  being  put  up  in  different  places,  and  the 
band  of  the  miners  playing  the  National  Anthem.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  the  different  ways  the  slate 
is  prepared  for  use,  and. having  walked  round  a  part  of  the 
quarry  and  seen  the  men  at  work,  we  went  to  a  place  of 
safety  from  whence  we  could  see  the  blasting.  Between 
500  and  600  pieces  of  the  rock  were  blasted,  and  the  whole 
thing  ended  with  the  Boyal  salute  and  the  cheers  of  the 
people.  Colonel  Pennant  then  took  us  to  a  pretty  cottage 
of  his,  close  to  the  quarry,  a  peaceful  little  retreiEit  where 
the  family  sometimes  take  their  luncheon ;  it  overhangs  a 
lovely  waterfall,  which  we  went  to  see.  We  did  not  return 
home  till  seven  o'clock.  To-day  we  remained  quietly  at 
home,  and  took  an  exploring  ramble  in  the  afternoon  from 
a  quarter  to  three  till  nearly  six  o'clock. 

September  16. 

Yesterday  we  drove  to  see  the  Fall  of  the  Swallow,  a 
beautiful  waterfall  close  to  Capel  Cury,  and  about  twenty- 
one  miles  from  here.  The  scenery  we  passed  through  on  our 
way  was  partly  picturesque  and  romantic,  and  partly  wild, 
terrific,  and  gloomy.  We  started  at  twelve  o'clock  and  did 
not  return  till  nine,  but  this  did  not  signify  as  the  waterfall 
was  well  worth  seeing.  I  shall  now  conclude  this  long 
epistle,  which  I  hope  mil  not  tire  you.  .  .  .  Ever  your  affec- 
tionate friend. 

Mart  Adelaidb. 
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Windsor  Castte,  November  7, 1849. 

Dkabbst  Drapebinbchbn, — I  take  advantage  of  a  holiday 
at  Windsor  to  thank  you  for  yonr  kind  note.  I  should  have 
answered  the  letter  yon  wrote  me  from  Boulogne  if  I  had 
not  been  very  much  occupied  just  then ;  for  while  at  dear 
Plas  Newydd  we  were  continually  »ar  voie  et  par  chemin, 
and  had  but  few  leisure  hours.  Our  stay  in  Wales  has 
done  us  all  a  great  deal  of  good.  .  .  .  The  Welsh  scenery 
is  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  reminds  one  much  of  Switzer- 
land, at  one  moment  being  picturesque  and  romantic,  the 
next  wild  and  grand.  The  excursions  on  foot,  in  the  carriage, 
and  in  the  boat  were  also  veiy  agreeable,  and  I  assure  you 
we  enjoyed  our  sijov/r  at  Plas  Newydd  of  all  things. 

On  our  way  home  we  went  to  Heaton,  and  I  spent 
a  charming  week  with  my  friends  Elizabeth  and  Katherine. 
We  went  to  see  Manchester  and  its  principal  factories,  and 
I  was  much  interested  to  see  how  cotton  is  manufactured; 
how  silk  is  woven,  how  gowns  are  embroidered,  and  how 
steam-engines  are  made.  We  went  also  to  Liverpool,  and 
saw  the  Lions  of  that  town,  the  Docks,  Mansion  House, 
concert  room,  Blue-Coat  school,  the  Town  Hall,  and  one 
of  the  great  warehouses,  where  tea,  silk  (in  its  raw  state), 
and  wines  and  spirits  were  kept,  also  brown  sugar.  I  returned 
to  Kew  much  pleased  with  all  I  had  seen  and  heard,  but 
not  the  less  inclined  to  pursue  my  studies  with  renewed 
ardour. 

The  week  after  we  arrived  at  Cambridge  Cottage  the 
Mettemichs  left  Bichmond,  to  our  infinite  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment; they  are  gone  to  Brussels,  where  they  have 
taken  a  house  for  a  year.  Melanie,  and  indeed  the  whole 
family,  were  very  unhappy  at  leaving  us  and  dear  England, 
and  we  are  now  consoling  ourselves  by  keeping  up  a  most 
regular  correspondence,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  very 
good  accounts  from  Brussels.  Elizabeth  and  Katherine  also 
write  to  me  very  often,  so  you  can  imagine  I  have  a  pretty 
»ood  deal  to  do  to  answer  their  kind  letters.  Poor  Papa 
is  not  quite  well ;  he  was  prevented  from  coming  with  us  by 
i  slight  attack  of  gout  in  the  knee,  which  I  believe  was 
caused  by  his  having  over-walked  himself  last  week  at 
(Newmarket,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Butland.  Aunt 
tiary  is  just  gone  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Brighton,  where  she 
intends  to  stay  about  a  month.  The  poor  Queen  Dowager 
is  sinking,  and  the  doctors  do  not  expect  her  to  live  a  fort- 
night longer.  Her  sufferings,  which  they  say  are  now 
hminishing,  have  been  dreadful,  and  it  will  be  a  very  happy 
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release.  I  am  glad  we  saw  her  on  our  return  to  Kew,  and 
I  think  she  took  leave  of  ns  for  ever,  for  her  manner  was  so 
warm  and  kind  and  she  seemed  pleased  to  have  seen  as  all 
again. 

Baby  has  frightened  ns  tremendously  lately ;  he  was  very 
ill  for  several  aays,  and  we  thought  it  must  be  cholera,  bat  I 
believe  it  was  only  his  teeth,  as  he  was  just  then  cutting  the 
eye-teeth.  He  looks  pulled  down  but  much  better,  thank 
God. ...  I  hope  and  trust  he  will  not  have  the  chicken-pox, 
for  the  Queen  has  just  had  it,  and  Princess  Alice  has  caught 
it  from  her;  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  the  next  victim,  as  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  at  the  Castle,  in  which  case  I  fear 
Baby  will  have  it  too.  .  .  • 

Towards  the  end  of  November  we  expect  Mr.  Hutchinson, 

who  is  to  be  Papa's  resident  Chaplain,  and  to  superintend  my 

religious  education.     You  can  imagine  how  painful  it  was  to 

me  to  separate  from  poor  dear  Mr.  Ward ;  but  I  trust  it  is 

for  the  best,  and  that  I  shall  improve  under  Hutchinson's 

care,  and  become  in  heart  and  mind  a  true  Christian.  .  .  . 

Ever  your  affectionate 

Mart  Adelaide. 


Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Harriscm. 

Oambridge  Oottage,  Norember  29, 1849. 

My  dear  Sib, — Pray  accept  my  very  warmest  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter,  and  good  wishes  for  my  16th  birthday, 
which  I  received  yesterday  evening  on  our  return  from 
Brighton,  where  we  have  been  spending  a  few  days  with 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  My  Birthday  is  now  hailed 
with  different  feelings  than  it  used  to  be;  I  feel  I  am  no 
longer  a  child,  and  that  my  confirmation  is  approaching; 
and  then  the  question  occurs  to  my  mind,  "Am  I  prepared 
for  it  ? "  This  is  a  very  serious  consideration,  and  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  my  future  life  depends  on  the  answer  I 
am  able  to  give ;  but  if  I  fervently  pray  to  Grod  to  bless  my 
very  humble  endeavours  to  become  a  Christian,  and  live  as  a 
child  of  Ood,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  one  day  to  answer  truly 
and  sincerely  in  the  affirmative.  It  must  be  my  endeavour 
in  my  new  year  to  make  up  to  dear  Mama  the  blank  caused 
by  the  return  of  my  sister  and  brother-in-law,  and  our  dear 
little  treasure,  to  Germany.  I  am  now  of  the  age  to  begin 
to  be  a  companion  to  dear  Mama,  and  I  trust  she  will 
find  that  the  pains  she  has  taken  with  me,  and  all  the  love 
she  has  bestowed  upon  me,  have  not  been  wasted.    If  I 
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perfoim  this  pleasant  duty  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  I  may 
hope  for  the  favour  of  Gkxi;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  then 
reward  the  hopes  of  all  my  true  Mends,  amongst  whom  I 
leckon  yon,  dear  Mr.  Harrison.  I  trust  Mrs.  Harrison  is 
quite  recoyered,  and  request  yon  to  give  her  my  kind  remem- 
brance and  best  thanks  for  her  g^  wishes  for  the  27th, 
which  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  you  had  not  forgotten  as 
being  my  birthday. 

I  was  very  sorry  not  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
7011  at  Plas  Newydd,  where,  on  receiving  your  kind  letter, 
1  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you ;  but  I  trust  your  excursion 
to  Scotland  delighted  you  as  much  as  our  stay  in  Wales 
did  12s,  and  that  you  derived  benefit  from  the  mountain  air. 
I  suppose  that  we  shall  pass  the  winter  very  quietly  at  Eew, 
as  Mama  will  not  like  my  studies  to  be  again  interrupted. 
I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  seeing  you  soon  amin,  as  I 
imagine  you  are  now  too  occupied  at  Birch  to  think  of  going 
to  town ;  but  should  anything  induce  you  to  come  to  London, 
I  need  hardly  say  how  pleased  Mama  and  I  should  be  if  you 
could  come  down  to  Eew.  With  Mama's  kind  compliments 
to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
you  ere  long,  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Harrison,  your  very  gratefid 
and  attached 

Maby  Adslaids. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GISLHOOD:  LSTTEBS — Continued. 

1850-1852. 

Death  of  the  Qaeen  Dowager — ^The  Qaeen  and  the  Royal  children — Deati 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge— In  retirement  at  Plas  Newydd — ^Princefi 
Mary%  seventeenth  birthday — ^Preparing  for  Confirmation — The  cere 
mony  at  Kew  Church — ^First  Communion — Visit  to  Melton — Openin| 
of  the  Great  Exhibition — Rumpenheim  (1851) — ^August  at  Ischl-^ 
A  fortnight  in  Vieima — Christmas  at  Strelitz — ^Apartments  at  SI 
James's  Palace — ^Mnsic  lessons  with  Mr.  Mttller — First  Drawing-rooo 
— ^London  season — ^First  Court  Ball — Alterations  at  Kew — Q^ieiB 
election — Lord  Derby's  cause— Summer  at  Ryde — A  true  Proteetani 
— ^Death  and  lying-in-state  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  Jannary,  1850. 

Deabebt  Draperchen, — A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter,  which  I  have  just  received.  I  trust  you  will  forgive 
me  for  not  having  written  sooner  to  thank  you  for  the 
charming  tiny  Indian  deity,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure 
as  a  pledge  of  your  affection  for  me ;  but  I  must  candidly 
confess  to  you  that  the  death  of  the  poor  dear  Queen 
Dowager^  quite  put  it  out  of  my  head,  though  I  ought 
to  have  remembered  it,  as  it  always  stands  upon  my  table. 
In  return  for  your  kind  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  pray 
accept  mine,  both  for  1850  and  for  many  succeeding  years  ; 
and  I  trust  that  each  one  will  find  you  in  health  and 
happiness,  surrounded  by  those  dear  to  you.  We  have 
passed  a  quiet  but  very  agreeable  Christmas ;  our  Trees  and 
Tables  were  arranged  in  the  conservatory,  which  was  himg 
with  evergreen  wreaths,  and  being  well  lighted  up,  looked 
extremely  pretty.  I  was  quite  the  enfant  gatie  and  received 
a  number  of  beautiful  presents  from  Papa  and  Mama  and 
other  friends. 

We  are  just  returned  from  Windsor  where  we  have  been 

>  Queen  Adelaide  died  on  December  2, 1849. 
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staying  a  day  and  a  half.  The  Queen  was  exceedingly  kind 
and  gracious,  and  the  children  axe  great  darlings.  It  is  quite 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  all  together ;  the  ^mdsomest  are 
certainly  Alfred  and  Helena,  but  they  all  have  nice  counte- 
nances, and  I  think  the  Princess  Boyal  is  very  quick  and 
clever.  I  am  now  again  resuming  my  usual  occupations. 
My  lessons  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  get  on  very  welL  In  the 
mommgs  we  read  the  Lessons  and  the  Ftayer-book,  and  the 
afternoon  hours  from  five  to  seven  o'clock  are  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Hume,  which,  notwithstanding  its  eight  volumes, 
interests  me  very  much  indeed.  I  am  suready  at  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and  have  been  reading  to-day  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  up  to  the  battle  of  Cre^y.  Mama  is 
generally  present  at  Uiese  lessons,  and  indeed  at  the  morning 
lessons  also.  My  studies  with  dear  Walbaxmi  get  on  most 
posperously:  F^nch  History,  Mythology,  Greometry, 
Geography,  and  so  forth.  The  piano  is  also  not  forgotten, 
and  Mr.  MuUer  is  pronounced  by  Mother  and  Daughter  to 
be  an  excellent  master  and  a  charming  man.  He  assures  me 
lie  shall  make  a  first-rate  player  of  me,  and  that  my  progress 
ind  improvement  is  great,  more  even  than  he  could  expect 
ifter  only  ei^t  lessons.  He  is  indefatigable  during  my 
lesson,  which  lasts  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  only 
ligression  he  permits  himself  is  to  ask  in  touching  accents, 
that  would  bring  jealousy  to  the  heart  of  poor  Mr.  Barry ,^ 
ifter  Miss  Draper,  his  kind  friend.  .  .  .  You  know  that  Papa 
md  Mama  gave  my  sister  a  little  marble  statue  of  her  first 
Baby ;  well.  Dolphin  cidls  it  his  "  little  Bother,"  and  kisses 
tf  and  wants  it  to  come  and  play  with  him.  Is  not  this 
oaching  for  fourteen  months  old  ?  Now  I  must  say  good-bye, 
nd  subscribe  myself  your  very  affectionate  and  loving 

Maby  Adslaide. 

Oambiidge  Oottage,  liaroh  7, 1850. 

Mt  dsabest  Ellinob, — ^Ten  thousand  thanks  for  the 
Songs  of  the  Holy  Land,"  and  for  your  kind  letters.  .  .  . 
Te  are  living  very  quietly  and  sedately  at  Kew,  and  I  am 
udying  all  day  long.  .  .  .  From  Strelitz  we  have  good 
icounts ;  Baby  grows  very  fast,  runs  about  and  tries  to  talk  ; 
^  is  Augusta's  plaything  and  the  delight  of  her  life,  and 
K>r  we  miss  him  terribly.  He  minds  neither  heat  nor  cold, 
bd  nor  weather,  and  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  for 
is,  and  for  his  general  good  health :  they  say  he  looks  like 

■  HiM  Draper  was  enga^^  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Barry. 
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a  little  rosebud,  so  fresh  and  rosy,  with  his  large  deyer  blue 
eyes  and  fair,  such  a  pet.  I  am  so  soiry  that  you  have  not 
seen  him.  Ahlefeld  is  now  with  us,  but  she  has  made  ns 
rather  anxious  of  late,  as  she  has  been  very  unwell  indeed, 
but  she  is  now  slowly  recovering.  My  Uncle  Frederick  has 
also  passed  this  winter  with  us,  but  I  fear  he  will  leave  us 
in  about  a  fortnight,  when  Mama  intends  to  pay  a  few 
country  visits,  and  I  shall  stay  quietly  with  Ahlefeld  at 
Cambridge  Ck)ttage.  With  kind  love  to  your  Mama,  and 
many  congratulations  to  you  on  Captain  Hay's  good  conduct 
in  China  and  his  promotion.    Your  affectionate  Mend, 

MaBT  ADBLillDE. 


Oambridge  Cottage,  April  18, 1850. 

Deabbst  dear  Drafebinbchsn, — ^Your  last  kind  and 
affectionate  letter  having  informed  me  that  your  maniage  is 
to  take  place  on  the  22nd,  I  hasten  to  address  you  once 
more  as  "  dear  Draperchen,"  and  send  you  my  most  heartfelt 
and  affectionate  good  wi^es  and  congratulations  on  this 
great  and  I  trust  happy  event.  That  you  may  enjoy  every 
blessing  this  world  can  afford,  and  that  each  succeeding  year 
may  find  you  in  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  and  sur- 
rounded by  those  dear  to  you,  is  the  most  earnest  and 
sincere  wish  and  prayer  of  one  who  truly  loves  you,  and 
whose  whole  heart  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  her  own 
Draperchen.  I  shall  think  of  you  all  next  Monday,  and 
shall  drink  "  Mrs.  Barry's "  health  with  Mama,  and  may  it 
bring  you  good  luck,  my  dear.  ...  To  all  these  otiier 
Mendly  wishes,  I  must  add  the  selfish  one  that  ere  long  I 
may  see  your  dear  face  again.  May  God  bless  and  preserve 
you,  my  dearest  Draperdien,  and  may  you  ever  remember 
with  love,  your  naughty,  but  truly  affectionate. 

Mart  Adelaide. 


Cambridge  Hoiise,  May  2S,  1850. 

Dea&est  Ellinok, — Mama  has  permitted  me  to  invite 
you  to  drink  tea  with  me  to-morrow  evening  at  seven  o'clock, 
should  you  be  disengaged.  How  can  I  imagine  that 
such  a  dtarming  individual  as  yourself  should  not  have  a 
thousand  engagements!  But  I  flatter  myself  that  as  the 
fashionable  world  keeps  very  late  hours,  and  seldom  receives 
before  reasonable  people  have  gone  to  bed,  you  may  perhaps, 
for  old  acquaintance  s  sake,  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  me 
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jour  agreeable  company  till  ten  o'clock.    It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  and  treat  to  me.  .  .  . 

Letter  to  the  Bev.  William  Harrison, 

Plus  Newydd,  ble  of  Angleeey,  Angost  14, 1850.   ' 

My  dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  not  having 
before  answered  your  very  kind  letter,  for  which  I  now 
retnm  yon  my  warmest  thanks,  but  my  own  deep  grief,  and 
that  of  all  around  me,  rendered  me  quite  unequal  to  write  to 
70a  sooner.  I  have  indeed  lost^  the  best  of  Fathers,  and 
day  by  day  I  b^in  to  feel  more  and  more  what  I  have  lost 
in  him,  whom  I  so  deeply,  so  devotedly  loved,  and  whom  I 
now  so  sadly  mourn.  .  .  .  How  comforting  for  us  is  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  only  taken  from  us  for  a  while,  and  the 
hope  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  reunited  with  him,  never  more 
to  part.  As  we  sat  by  his  death-bed  and  watched  his  fine 
countenance,  lighted  up  with  a  placid,  happy  expression, 
unlike  the  one  of  suffering  which  had  rested  upon  it  for  the 
last  days,  all  fear  of  death  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and 
ve  felt  that  he  was  now  thoroughly  happy,  and  that  it  would 
be  selfishness  to  wish  him  back  again  amongst  us.  But  yet 
it  was  hard  and  almost  too  difficult  for  us  to  say  with 
sincerity  of  heart,  "Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord,"  and  humbly 
and  confidingly  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  divine  dispensation. 
Dear  Mama  has  borne  this  trial  with  such  wonderful  fortitude, 
and  such  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  that  it  has 
endeared  h^,  if  possible,  more  to  us  all.  She  indeed  sets  us 
a  perfect  example  of  patient  resignation,  and  it  must  now  be 
our,  more  especially  my,  most  earnest  endeavour  to  be  her 
comfort  and  support.  God's  assistance  and  dear  Papa's 
example  will,  I  trust,  aid  me  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
to  my  (yrdy  parent. 

Mama  desires  me  to  return  you  her  best  thanks  for  the 
kind  sympathy  expressed  in  your  letter  to  her,  which  she  at 
present  is  unable  to  answer ;  and  with  my  kindest  remem- 
brance to  Mrs.  Harrison,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very 

sincerely  and  gratefully, 

Mary  Adelaide. 


Flu  Newydd,  iBle  of  Anglesey,  Angiut  20, 1850. 

Dearest   dear   Draferchen, — ^Your   affectionate   letter 
reached  me  at  a  moment  when  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings 

*  The  Doke  of  Oambridge  died  at  Oembridge  Hoiue,  July  8, 1850. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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were  absorbed  in  the  deepest  grief,  and  I  was  to  go  through  the 
last  sad  scene  and  attend  the  remains  of  my  beloved  Father 
to  the  silent  and  desolate  grave.  Yon  will,  therefore,  I  trust, 
forgive  my  apparent  neglect  in  not  having  before  returned 
you  my  most  affectionate  thanks  for  yourkmd  expressions  of 
sympathy,  and  will  now  accept  them  together  with  my  most 
sincere  hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  delay  in  writing 
to  so  fond,  so  true  a  fdend. 

We  have  indeed  sustained  a  severe  loss,  and  one  that  can 
never  be  repaired,  in  the  death  of  the  best  of  Friends  and 
Fathers,  and  our  happy  and  gay  little  family  circle  has  been 
suddenly  and  fearfidly  converted  into  one  of  mourning ;  but 
it  is  the  hand  of  God  which  has  inflicted  the  wound,  and  He 
alone  can  heal  it  and  give  us  the  strength  of  faith  and  mind 
to  say  in  truth,  "  Thy  Will  be  done."  It  is  a  consolation  for 
us  to  know  that  our  grief  is  shared  by  the  nation,  and  that 
his  goodness  and  truly  Christian  virtues  are  appreciated, 
which  are  now  reaping  their  reward  in  a  better  and  a  happier 
world,  where  sin  and  sorrow  are  unknown,  and  all  is  peace 
and  heavenly  bliss  in  the  presence  of  God  and  our  Saviour. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  human  selfishness  to  wish  our  dear 
Papa  back  again  amongst  us,  and  yet  how  diflicult  it  appears 
not  to  do  so.  But  we  must  find  comfort  in  the  hope  of  being 
one  day  reunited  with  him,  never  more  to  be  separated,  and 
this  is  the  only  consolation  I  can  offer  to  your  sad  heart, 
which  so  lately  has  suffered  a  bereavement  as  severe  as  ours. 

No  one  can  feel  with  and  for  a  mourner  so  deeply  as  one  who 
herself  mourns,  and  be  assured,  my  dear  Mend,  that  I  warmly 
sympathise  with  you  and  long  to  see  you,  that  we  may  have 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  exchanging  our  tears.  Dear 
Mama  is  truly  resigned  and  wonderfully  composed,  though 
but  slowly  recovering  from  this  severe  shock.  She  desires 
her  kindest  remembrance  to  you,  and  earnestly  hopes  that 
you  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  every  blessing  and  all 
happiness  in  your  new  position.  I  think  you  will  remember 
our  having  been  here  last  year.  Lord  Anglesey  has  kindly 
offered  us  his  house  again,  where  we  are,  I  believe,  to  remain 
till  the  end  of  September,  when  I  suppose  we  shall  return  to 
Kew,  which  will  be  very  painful  for  us  aH  .  .  . 


Cambridge  Cottage,  Deoember  9, 1850. 

...  A  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  the  pretty  Swiss 
cabinet  and  the  kind  letter  which  accompanied  it,  and 
brought  me  the  many  dear  good  wishes  you  so  affectionately 


s 
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express  for  my  happiness  and  welfare.  That  the  next 
year  may  be  happier  for  ns  than  the  last  has  been,  is  my 
most  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  and  that  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1851,  we  may  not  again  have  to  look  back  on 
sad  events  and  mourn  the  loss  of  near  and  dear  Mends.  My 
Birthday  was  spent  as  happily  as  the  sad  recollections  of 
the  past  wonld  permit,  for  though  overwhelmed  with  Irindn^^iyy 
by  all  around  me,  I  could  not  forget  that  the  blessing  and 
congratulations  of  my  own  dear  Papa  were  now  wanting, 
which  had  formerly  so  much  conduced  to  my  pleasure 
and  gaiety  on  that  day.  As  a  Birthday  gift  firom  Mama, 
and  in  memory  of  the  moumfal  scenes  we  have  passed 
through  together  this  year,  I  received  the  hand  of  Papa 
in  marble ;  so  very  like  and  so  well  done.  That  and  Ms 
dear  picture  are  all  that  now  remain  to  remind  us  of  Him, 
who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  our  little  circle.  .  .  . 

My  confirmation,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  19th  of 
this  month,  occupies  my  time  and  tiioughts.  My  whole 
mind,  and  I  think  I  may  say  heart,  are  directed  to  this  most 
serious  and  solemn  step,  which  concerns  not  only  my  eartiily 
bat  my  heavenly  happiness.  It  is  now  my  most  earnest 
prayer  that  Grod  may  grant  me  His  Fatherly  aid,  so  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  keep  the  solenm  promises  I  make,  and  as 
a  true  Christian,  become  a  blessing  to  my  widowed  Mother, 
and  one  day  reunited  with  Papa  in  a  better  and  happier 
world.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  dearest  Drapeiinechen,  your  very 
affectionate  and  attached 

Mabt  Adelaide. 


Oambridge  Oottage,  January  6, 1851. 

Deabest  deab  Ellinob, — Several  months  have  passed 
since  last  you  heard  from  me,  my  dear  friend,  and  now  1 
take  up  my  pen  to  beg  your  pardon  most  humbly  for  all  my 
misdeeds,  and  to  wish  you  a  very  happy  New  Year,  and  that 
you  and  yours  may  enjoy  in  this  and  many  many  suc- 
ceeding ones  every  blessing  and  all  happiness.  But  to 
explain  the  cause  of  my  long  silence.  You  must  know  that 
after  our  sad  loss  we  all  went  into  Wales,  too  thankful  to 
escape  from  London,  which  dear  Papa's  illness  and  death 
had  made  quite  hateful  to  us,  and  that  Mama  might  some- 
what regain  her  strength  and  spirits.  We  spent  about 
two  months  and  a  half  at  Plas  Newydd,  which  has  become 
dearer  to  us  than  ever  by  the  many  recollections  it  brought 
to  our  minds  of  him  so  fondly  loved,  so  deeply  mourned, 
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and  retomed    to    Eew  much    benefited    by  our  stay    in 
Wales. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  Mama  got  through  the  first  few 
days  here  pretty  well,  and  bore  this  last  trial  with  the 
same  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will 
with  which  she  closed  my  own  dear  Father's  eyes  and  fol- 
lowed his  revered  remains  to  the  grave.  Ah  !  Ellinor,  that 
was  a  sad  procession  down  the  aisle  in  our  dear  Uttle  Kew 
Church,  to  the  vault  where  the  coffin  was  temporarily  de- 
posited until  the  little  Chapel  can  be  finished,  which  we  shall 
erect  close  to  the  Church  to  his  memory.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  felt !  And  yet  I  was  comforted  when  I  thought  he 
was  now  happy  with  Ms  Maker  and  his  God,  there  where  I 
hope  we  shall  one  day  be  reunited.  When  I  think  about  it 
all,  I  feel  so  grateful  to  Ood  that  I  was  permitted  to  be  with 
him  during  his  illness,  at  least  to  be  near  him ;  and  the  last 
day  I  never  left  him,  for  he  liked  to  have  me  with  him, 
when  Mama  was  for  a  moment  called  away,  to  fan  him  and 
to  bathe  his  temples  with  eau-de-Cologne  ;  and  then  he  would 
press  my  hand  and  whisper,  "  Charming,"  "  Dear."  I  felt 
happy  then,  and  still  hoped ;  but  the  same  evening  all  was 
over,  and  the  spirit  had  returned  to  Gkxl  who  gave  it.  His 
will  be  done. 

On  the  following  morning,  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
seven  hours  after  dear  Papa  had  breathed  his  last,  poor 
Augusta,  who  had  travelled  night  and  day  to  reach  England 
in  time,  arrived.  She  could  say  nothing  but  "  Too  late ! "  and 
sunk  down  by  the  side  of  the  body.  Thank  God,  we  have 
an  agreeable,  I  might  say  hallowed  recollection  of  my  dear 
Father,  as  when  I  kissed  his  forehead  for  the  last  time 
a  sweet  and  heavenly  smile  played  on  his  lips,  and  but  for 
their  marble  hue  I  could  not  have  believed  that  they  were 
closed  for  ever.  Deeply  as  we  felt  our  bereavement  then, 
we  seem  to  miss  him  more  now  that  weeks  and  months 
have  rapidly  passed  away,  and  we  feel  sadly  the  want  of 
that  love  and  kindness  he  so  fondly  bestowed  on  us  all 
But  we  would  not  recall  him ;  he  is  happier  by  far,  and  we 
only  pray  to  be  one  day  reunited  with  bun  in  a  better  and 
more  glorious  world.  I  have  written  these  details,  as  I  know 
they  would  interest  you,  but  I  confess  they  have  cost  me 
many  tears. 

Since  our  return  firom  Plas  Newydd,  all  my  time  and 
thoughts  have  been  devoted  to  preparation  for  my  confir- 
mation and  the  examination  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  which 
preceded  it.    The  ceremony  took  place  in  our  little  Eew 
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Church,  in  the  piesence  of  the  Queen  and  the  whole  family ; 
George  acting  for  Uie  first  time  as  Faiher  on  this  occasion. 
Ton  can  imagine  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  stood  before 
the  Altar  and  receiyed  the  Archbishop's  blessing,  and  how 
firmly  I  resolved  to  keep  the  vows  and  promises  I  made 
there  before  onr  heavenly  Father.  Dear  Papa's  blessing 
was  sadly  wanting ;  but  he  was  no  doubt  present  in  spirit, 
and  knew  what  I  felt  and  determined  in  those  words  "  / 
do!*  I  seem  to  have  grown  ever  so  much  older  since,  and 
feel  so  grateful  to  be  now  fully  a  Christian  and  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  As  I  was  confirmed  on  the  19th  of 
December,  I  took  the  Communion  for  the  first  time  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  I  returned  home  afterwards  with  a  feel- 
ing of  happiness  and  inward  peace  such  as  I  had  never 
known  before. 

My  sister  and  her  darling  boy  are  still  with  us,  and  as 
George  and  Fritz  have  now  both  joined  us — the  one  from 
Ireland,  the  other  firom  Germany — we  are  rather  a  large 
family  circle;  but  he  who  was  once  its  very  life,  soul,  and 
pride  is  gone,  and  his  place  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  one. 
We  kept  our  Christmas  on  New  Year's  Day,  when  we  all 
enjoyed  ourselves  very  much,  and  interchanged  quantities  of 
presents.  I  had  received  magnificent  ones  at  my  Confir- 
mation, but  was  not  forgotten,  I  assure  you,  on  New  Year's 
Day.  We  have  been  of  late  very  anxious  about  dear  Aunt 
Majry,  who  has  been  confined  to  bed  with  a  very  severe 
attack  of  influenza,  but,  thank  God,  she  is  slowly  recovering, 
and  may  almost  be  termed  convalescent.  .  •  .  What  a 
dreadful  year  this  has  been  I  How  many  Mends  one  has 
lost,  and  such  near  and  dear  ones !  May  this  New  Year 
prove  a  happier  one  to  us  all,  and  may  we,  in  the  course  of 
its  spring,  meet  again.  .  .  .  Ever  believe  me  to  be,  dearest 
Ellinor,  your  affectionate  and  true  friend, 

Mary  Adelaide. 


Melton,  Maroh  18, 1851. 

Deapsst  Ellinor, — Bonjowr  !  How  do  you  do  ?  I  hasten 
to  reply  to  your  very  kind  letter.  .  .  .  You  will  wonder  by 
my  date  where  in  the  world  I  am  I  Well,  I  am  at  Melton 
on  a  week's  visit  to  the  Wiltons,  and  as  you  know  the  girls 
are  great  Mends  of  mine,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  rejoice  at  my 
having  this  treat  after  the  very  secluded  life  we  have  led  at 
Kew.    We  are  a  very  small  party  here:  only  the  family, 
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Etta  Somerset/  and  ourselves ;  and  this  evening  a  beau.  Lord 
Forester,  is  to  arrive,  to  keep  Lord  Wilton  company,  for  we 
are  quite  a  convent  of  ladies.  Unfortunately,  toniay  it  rains, 
so  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  Melton  or  the  country 
around  it.  .  .  . 

Mardh  19. 

. . .  Lucidly  the  weather  promises  more  favourably  to-day, 
so  I  hope  to  have  a  long  walk  and  scramble  in  the  fields. 
The  house  and  garden  here  are  charming,  and  the  former  so 
comfortable.  I  suppose  you  saw  by  the  papers  that  Augusta 
left  us  at  the  end  of  January,  to  our  infinite  regret. 
Politics,  of  course,  and  affairs  of  state  recalled  my  Brother- 
in-law,  but  you  vdll  laugh  when  I  say  that  hardly  anything 
has  been  achieved  or  settled  since  they  left,  and  that  their 
very  sudden  departure  was  quite  unnecessary.  .  .  .  What  an 
anxious  winter  you  have  had,  poor  dear,  with  so  many  sick 
people  to  nurse ! .  and  now  I  hope  that  your  visit  to  old 
England  will  do  you  good,  where  I  promise  you  a  most 
hearty  and  affectionate  welcome.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Cottage,  May  2, 1851. 

. .  .  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  lovely  locket, 
which  will  be  treasured  by  me  as  the  gift  of  a  very  old 
friend,  and  always  worn  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  kind  giver  ? 
I  have  not  had  an  instant  to  myself  these  last  few  days,  or 
you  would  long  since  have  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from 
me ;  but  I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  and  that  you  understood 
my  look  of  thanks  at  the  Exhibition.^  I  was  so  delighted  at 
seeing  you,  and  at  finding  you  had  so  good  a  place.  Were 
you  not  pleased  and  proud  of  the  loyalty  of  our  countrymen, 
and  at  everything  going  off  so  remarkably  well  ?  .  .  .  With 
love  to  Lady  Napier,  and  many  kisses  to  you  for  the  darling 
locket.    Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  Jane  28, 1851. 

Deabest  deak  Drapebchen, — Pray  accept  my  most  affec- 
tionate thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  I  purposely  delayed 

'  Lady  Henrietta  Somerset,  third  daughter  of  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Beaufort ;  she  married  Mr.  John  Morant  of  Brookenhnist  in  1855. 

*  The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  held  in  Hyde 
Park  in  1851,  opened  May  1,  and  closed  October  15.  The  building  was 
known  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  was  afterwards  moved  to  Sydenham.  The 
idea  of  the  Exhibition  originated  with  the  Prince  Oonsort,  who  personally 
superintended  aU  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  undertaking. 
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answering,  as  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  something  of 
the  State  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace — the  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  the  one  only  subject  of  conversation  in  society  at 
the  present  moment. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  the 
grand  Ceremony  under  her  chaperonage,  which  was  very 
agreeable  I  and  I  confess  it  was  so  splendid  a  sight  that  I 
would  not  have  missed  seeing  it  for  all  the  world,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  dear  Mama  for  letting  her  precious  chicken 
go.  The  truly  loyal  and  enthusiastic  reception  given  by 
John  Bull  to  the  Queen  was  very  gratifying,  and  we  English 
Boyal  family  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  country,  and 
happy  that  foreigners  should  witness  its  loyalty.  I  would 
not  have  exchanged  my  title  of  Princess  of  England  at  that 
moment  for  that  of  Empress  of  the  whole  world. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  magnificent,  and  a  good 
proof  of  what  England  could  do.  High  above  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  her  contributions,  she  is  far  superior  to  them 
in  many  things,  backward  in  none,  sculpture  excepted,  which 
has  never  been  our  forte.  You  see  how  patriotic  I  am, 
though  at  the  point  of  going  abroad  for  some  months.  I 
r^ret  to  say  we  are  about  to  leave  England  to  join 
Mama's  family  at  Bumpenheim ;  thence,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  we  shall  proceed  to  Ischl  for  the  fashionable 
bathing  season,  and  afterwards  make  a  tour  in  Germany, 
on  our  road  to  Strelitz.  I  suppose  we  shall  return  home 
m  the  course  of  the  winter,  as  we  cannot  leave  Aunt  Mary 
too  long  alone.  .  .  . 

Rfunpenheim. 

I  had  advanced  thus  far  with  this  letter  when  active 
preparations  for  the  journey  so  entirely  engrossed  my  time 
that  my  unfinished  letter  was,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
confess,  laid  aside  to  be  dispatcQied  at  leisure.  I  therefore 
now  take  up  my  pen  to  tell  you  that  we  arrived  here  in 
a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  found  my  Uncles  well, 
and  ourselves  heartily  welcomed  by  them.  Mama  is  all 
the  better  for  the  change  of  air  and  scene ;  I  have  not  seen 
her  looking  so  like  her  own  dear  self  for  some  time.  As  for 
me,  the  coxmtry  life  we  lead  here  suits  me  of  all  things,  and 
my  Uncles  spoil  me  so  terribly  that  I  fear  my  precious  head 
will  soon  be  quite  turned.  The  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort 
and  Biebrich,  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  Place,  is  remarkably 
agreeable,  especially  Biebrich,  as  it  has  once  again  become 
a  family  seat  by  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  with  my  cousin 
Adelaide,  the  one  nearest  my  own  age,  and  consequently  my 
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playfellow  and  pet  oompanion.  We  are  just  retunied  finom 
paying  a  yiait  of  a  few  days  to  her,  and  then  spending  a 
couple  of  days  with  Uie  Mettemichs  at  the  Johannisb^ ; 
and  I  assure  you  this  has  been  a  week  of  great  enjoyment  to 
me,  thanks  to  our  kind  friends. 

To-day  I  hare  settled  down,  like  a  good  little  girl,  to  my 
morning's  occupations,  and  have  been  reading  for  two  hours 
with  the  village  clergyman,  who  comes  to  me  five  days  in 
the  week ;  so  that  mental  improvement  is  not  sufiTered  to  be 
neglected.  .  .  .  From  what  you  say,  I  cannot  help  ima- 
gining that  you,  dearest,  no  longer  belong  to  England's 
Mother  Church.  Pray  tell  me  the  true  state  of  the  case 
in  your  next.  .  .  .  My  heart  is  truly  Protestant.  ...  It 
is  because  I  love  you  that  I  wish  you  to  be  one  with  me  in 
Faith!  .  .  . 

BtreUii,  December  IS,  1851. 

...  In  what  agitated  times  we  live !  Poor  Paris  is  once 
again  the  scene  of  disturbance  and  trouble,  and  no  very 
peaceable  dwelling-place  for  you,  poor  dear.  I  do  most 
sincerely  trust  that  if  things  begin  to  wear  a  more  serious 
and  warlike  appearance,  you  will  pay  a  visit  to  vour  family 
in  England,  for  Heaven  knows  how  it  may  all  end.  But 
now  to  speak  of  the  past  year. 

Our  journey  has  been  quite  delightful ;  the  fjEimily  meeting 
at  Bumpenheim  very  pleasant  (not  having  seen  them  for 
four  years),  especially  the  two  months  we  spent  there  with 
my  two  Uncles.  In  the  first  days  of  August  we  reached 
Ischl,  having  stopped  on  our  road  thither  at  Nuremberg  and 
Munich,  to  take  a  general  view  of  what  ancient  and  modem 
art  offers  of  interesting  and  remarkable  in  these  two  cities  ; 
and  at  Salzburg  to  explore  the  finest  parts  of  tiiie  adjacent 
country,  the  scenery  of  which  is  splendid.  At  Isdil  we  stayed 
five  weeks,  spending  the  days  in  climbing  the  hills  and 
enjoying  firom  their  summits  the  most  lovely  views,  and  our 
evenings  in  society.  The  aacUtS  d$  Vienne  make  Ischl  their 
summer  residence,  and  consequently  one  leads  a  season-like 
life,  balls,  thes  caumrUs  and  petits  saupers,  following  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  Ischl  is  also  the  resort  of  Majesty 
and  Boyalty,  and  it  was  here  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
dancing  twice  with  the  young  Emperor.^ 

Our  departure  was  hastened  by  our  wish  to  see  the 
Manoeuvres  of  the  Oarrison  of  Vienna,  under  the  command 

'  The  pieeeni  Emperor  of  Autria. 
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of  Ihe  Emperor,  and,  taking  the  road  by  linz  and  down  the 
Danube,  we  reached  Vienna  in  time  to  see  20,000  troops 
nanoeuTie  and  defile  before  the  Emperor,  on  the  memorable 
oeld  of  Aspem,  where  the  Archduke  CSiarles  defeated  Napo- 
leon. Yon  can  imagine  that  my  military  heart  beat  high, 
and  that  the  11th  of  September  is  a  day  that  will  ever  be 
noted  by  me,  as  it  was  on  that  day  I  saw  so  many  Austrian 
Eegiments  that  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Italian 
^d  Hungarian  campaigns.  During  our  fortnight's  stay  at 
Vieima  'we  saw  everytMng  interestmg  there.  The  Picture 
Gallery  at  the  Belvedere  is  very  fine  indeed,  as  also  the  col- 
lection of  Spanish  pictures  at  the  Esterhazy  Palace.  Besides 
this,  the  Palaces,  shops,  and  Theatres  afford  an  endless  source 
of  interest  and  amusement  to  the  visitor,  while  the  kind 
receptioiL  of  the  Imperial  family  greatly  heightened  the 
cliann  of  cor  s^our  there. . .  .  We  remained  one  day  at  Prague, 
to  see  its  Hratschin  or  Imperial  Palace,  and  the  other  lions 
of  this  far-famed  city,  which  bears  t^e  stamp  of  fallen 
grandeur ;  and  thence  to  Dresden,  where  I  had  spent  two 
happy  months  eight  years  ago,  and  where  I  now  enjoyed  the 
delight  of  vegetating  for  ever  and  ever  in  its  beautiful  Picture 
Gallery — ^the  finest  in  Germany — and  of  spending  nearly 
every  evening  at  the  play. 

After  a  month's  stay  at  Dresden,  where  we  had  a 
miniature  family  meeting — George,  Undo  Fritz,  en  route 
for  Italy^  and  my  cousin  Louise  (my  favourite  one),  with 
her  husband  and  four  children,  having  spent  some  time 
with  us — ^we  travelled  on  to  Strelitz,  our  temporary  home, 
whic^  'we  shaU  not  leave  till  the  end  of  January,  when, 
by  way  of  Hanover,  we  journey  home  to  dear  old  Kew. 
After  leading  a  wandering  life  for  tluree  months,  I  assure  you 
I  am  not  sorry  to  be  once  again  in  tranquility,  and  able  to 
follow  the  camel's  example,  and  feast  my  mind  upon  all  I 
have  seen  and  heard  and  done.  Till  now  we  hieive  been 
leading  a  tolerably  qidet  life ;  but  the  season  will  soon  begin 
here  in  good  earnest,  and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  balls,  and 
parties,  and  amateur  theatres  in  prospect.  And  now  that  I 
have  ^wearied  you  out  with  this  long  letter,  I  must  say  fare 
thee  ^well,  and  remember  that  no^Atn^  will  ever  alter  the  feel- 
ings that  I  have  towards  you,  and  that  I  only  hope  and  pray 
that  the  step  ^  you  have  taken  may  conduce  to  your  own 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind  here  and  hereafter.  God  bless 
you,  ... 

>  Mrs.  Barry  had  reoently  been  reoeived  into  the  Chnroh  of  Borne. 
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Strelitz,  January  28,  1852. 

My  tkry  dkab  Ellinoe, — I  have  never  yet  acknowledge 
your  birthday  letter,  but  I  assure  you  that  my  time  hi 
been  so  terribly  broken  in  upon  of  late,  that  I  am  on] 
just  beginning  to  get  rid  of  tibe  heap  of  letters  that  sti 
remained  on  my  table  unanswered.  My  Birthday  brougl 
with  it  heaps  of  charming  presents  and  congratulatory  letter 
and  just  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  answering  them,  my  Aiu 
begged  me  to  sit  to  her  for  my  picture ;  after  this  came  tli 
preparations  for  Christmas,  and  last,  but  not  least,  ''tb 
Carnival,"  beginning  with  a  Court  ball,  January  Ist.  Th 
season  here  is  short,  but  brilliant ;  however,  the  balls  were  t 
me  the  least  fatiguing  part  of  the  affair,  as  we  got  up  amateu 
acting,  and  I  had  to  act  the  part  of  maid  in  a  charming  piec 
called  Der  Gemahl  an  der  Wand,  and  an  infipite  degree  < 
talent  did  I  reveal,  so  that  I  am  no  more  in  doubt  as  to  m 
being  able  to  earn  my  bread  should  everything  at  some  f utui 
day  turn  topsy  turvy  I  Besides  this,  to  please  the  dear  ol 
Grand  Duke,  who  is  all  kindness  to  me,  I  joined  in  a  grea 
musical  piece  to  be  performed  on  four  pianos,  a  potpourri  o 
several  Operas,  and  we  played  it  at  a  grand  concert,  to  thi 
general  satisfaction  of  the  delighted  Usteners.  This,  o 
course,  required  much  practice  and  several  repetitions  befop 
the  eventful  evening  arrived,  and  you  can  fancy  how  nervou 
and  anxious  1  felt. 

Our  three  months'  sijour  here  has  been  one  of  great  enjoy 
ment  to  me,  and  makes  a  glorious  finishing  stroke  to  ouj 
delightful  journey,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  by  vn 
with  gratitude  and  pleasure.  We  start  about  the  10th  o 
next  month  for  Hanover,  where  we  are  to  remain  about  t 
week  previous  to  our  returning  home  to  dear  old  England 
which  I  quite  long  to  see  again.  Perchance  we  shall  meei 
ere  long  in  London,  so  till  then  adieu,  and  Grod  Almightj 
bless  you,  my  own  dear  friend,  and  with  an  earnest  heartfelt 
prayer  that  you  may  regain  health  and  strength  in  the  Ne^ 
Year.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Cottage,  March  6, 1852. 
My  deabest  Draperchen, — ^You  can  imagine  how  pleased 
we  all  are  to  find  ourselves  once  more  at  home,  after  being 
absent  for  upwards  of  nine  morvths;  I  have  been  so  busy 
unpacking  and  arranging  my  things  .  .  .  and,  indeed,  this  ifl 
no  small  matter,  for  I  have  been  away  long  enough  to  forget 
how  I  used  to  arrange  them.    Dear  Kew  is  quite  unchanged 
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as  pretty  and  peaceful  as  ever,  and  so  you  will,  I  trust,  find 
it  when  you  come  and  pay  us  a  visit  here  this  spring ;  for 
we  shall  only  have  a  pied  a  terre  in  Town  for  this  season,  as 
Mama  wishes  not  to  be  hurried  in  her  plans  for  the  alterations 
to  be  made  in  our  apartments  at  St.  James's.^  At  present  they 
look  dismal  and  gloomy  enough,  but  when  newly  furnished 
and  painted,  and  perhaps  a  conservatory  added,  I  think  they 
will  be  very  handsome  and  comfortable. 

We  are  living  at  present  in  a  state  of  retirement  at  Eew,  and 
recruiting  our  strength,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  brave  the 
fatigues  of  the  season ;  our  pretty  constant  visits  to  Gloucester 
House  forming  just  now  our  chief  recreation.  But  both 
Mama  and  Daughter  enjoy  this  quiet  life  of  all  things ;  and, 
what  with  letter-writing,  work,  books,  and  music,  we  find 
plenty  of  occupation,  and  only  think  our  mornings  too  short 
for  all  we  have  to  do.  Dear  Aunt  Mary  is  looking  remark- 
ably well,  and  considerably  rajeunie  since  we  left.  George 
has  been  appointed  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  which  post 
established  him  for  good  and  all  in  Town,  much  to  our 
delight  He  is  now  at  Dublin,  but  will  shortly  arrive  here 
to  commence  his  new  career.  ...  I  must  tell  you  that  your 
protege,  Mr.  MuUer,  who  has  really  awakened  in  me  a  perfect 
passion  for  the  piano,  has  already  given  me  a  lesson  since  my 
return.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  us  again,  a  feeling  I  very 
much  shared  in,  but  I  schooled  myself  to  good  behaviour, 
and  did  not  fall  into  his  arms !  .  .  . 


Cambridge  Cottage,  March  23, 1852. 

My  vkey  dear  Ellinor, — Finding  you  are  coming  to  town 
for  a  day,  I  write  to  know  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  our  meeting,  and  if  so,  when  and  where  ?  Now,  in  my 
own  head  I  settled  that  it  would  do  charmingly  if  you  were 
to  come  to  Gloucester  House  on  Tuesday  evening,  as  there 
will  most  likely  be  a  party  there;  a  little  hint  to  Aunt 
Maiy  on  the  subject,  and  your  invitation  would  be  sent  to 
Prince's  Gkite  immediately,  and  if  you  could  come  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock  we  should  be  able  to  have  a  nice  chat  ere  people 
began  to  arrive.  But  would  this  suit  you,  is  the  question  ? 
TMnk  it  over  well,  as  I  fear  it  is  the  only  chance  we  have  of 
meeting,  for  it  is  rather  a  busy  week  with  us,  what  with  the 

^  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  family  gave  np  Cam- 
bridge House,  and  the  Dnchefls  and  PrinoeBs  Mary  removed  to  the  apartments 
in  St  James's  Palaoe  now  occupied  by  the  IHike  and  Daohess  of  York,  and 
caUed  York  House. 
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Drawing-room  and  all ;  and  as  we  shall  be  in  town  Monday 
morning,  it  wonld  not  be  veiy  convenient  to  come  up  either 
of  the  following  days  early. 

You  can  fency  how  rejoiced  I  was  to  find  myself  once 
more  in  dear  old  England,  and  see  all  the  well-known  faces 
again  .  .  .  and  yet,  cuiionsly  enough,  now  that  I  am  once 
more  settled  down  at  Kew,  and  engaged  in  my  usual  occupa- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  been  away,  and  all  our 
wanderings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  a  dream.  Since 
our  return  from  the  Continent  we  have  been  leading  a 
tolerably  retired  life;  occasional  dinners  in  town,  and  fre- 
quent morning  visits  thither  wnd  from  thence  making  a 
pleasant  break.  However,  next  Thursday  I  am  fairly  to  be 
launched  into  the  wide  deep  of  the  world  at  the  Drawing- 
room.  My  dress  consists  of  a  train  of  white  moir6  antique, 
trimmed  with  bugles,  and  down  each  side  in  front,  with 
branches  of  white  roses;  the  petticoat,  white  tulle  with 
roses ;  and  on  my  head  two  feathers  and  lappets,  fastened  by 
turquoise  brooches ;  the  corsage  to  match,  (fela  sera  jolin' est- 
ce  pas  t  And  now  I  must  really  conclude,  petitioning  you  for 
an  answer.  .  .  . 

Oambridge  Cottage,  April  21, 1852. 

My  dkasest  Draperchen, — I  received  your  kind  note  at 
Windsor,  but  delighted  as  1  was  at  l^e  thought  of  seeing  you 
again,  I  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  event  which  hastened 
your  coming,  and  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  most  heartfelt 
sympathy.  How  thankful  you  must  be  that  you  arrived  in 
time  to  receive  your  dear  Mother's  blessing,  and  even  to 
attend  on  her  in  her  last  hours,  for  sad  experience  has  taught 
me  how  soothing  and  comforting  this  is  to  one  when  ail  is 
over.  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  Mama  and  I  are  both 
longing  to  see  you,  and  if  you  were  to  come  down  to-morrow 
between  two  and  three  o'dock  you  would  be  certain  to  find 
us.  .  .  .  Luncheon  as  it  used  to  be  is  done  away  with,  but 
still  starvation  does  not  ensue  at  Cambridge  Cottage ;  it  ia 
only  a  diminution  of  provisions!  I  say  this  in  case  you 
might  come  intending  to  make  your  dinrur  here,  as  you  used 
sometimes  in  bygone  years  to  do.  You  may  have  seen  by 
the  newspapers  that  I  made  my  dSlmt  at  the  last  Drawing- 
room,  and  am  therefore  virtually  otU!  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Oottago,  May  2, 1852. 
My  dbabest  Ellinob, — ^Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter 
upon  your  arrival  at  ThirUstane.     I  thought  it  most  kind  of 
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yon  to  write  when  you  were  so  busy.  I  must  begin  by  giving 
you  a  sad  bit  of  Parish  news :  poor  Fanny  White  died  last 
Wednesday ;  Mrs.  Arnold  White  *  is  quite  resigned,  but  it 
is  a  fearful  blow  to  her,  more  especially  as  she  knows  tiiat 
Annie's  days  are  also  numbered,  for  I  fear  she  will  hardly 
last  through  the  summer,  that  is  to  say  if  it  be  a  hot  one. 
Mama  and  I  went  to  see  them  the  other  day,  and  it  was 
quite  touching  to  see  how  resigned  they  are,  particularly 
poor  Annie.  .  .  . 

St.  James's  Palace,  May  5, 1852. 

.  .  .  We  came  up  to  Town  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  to 
stay  at  St.  James's,  and  do  not  return  to  Eew  till  Friday  next. 
The  ai>artments  are  really  beginning  to  assume  an  air  of 
comfort,  and  with  the  help  of  the  "  Woods  and  Forests  "  and 
Mama's  good  taste,  I  think  we  shall  manage  to  make  them 
look  handsome  and  feel  comfortable.  And  now  for  some 
aews  concerning  the  ivicked  world.  I  have  not  been  out 
much  at  present ;  a  visit  of  two  days  to  Windsor,  which  I 
enjoyed  ezcessiyely;  a  Concert  and  banquet  of  fifty-four 
people  with  music  in  the  evening  at  Miss  Cioutts's ; '  a  little 
bop  (my  first  in  London)  at  dear  Aunt  Mary's ;  a  dinner  and 
evening  party  at  Lord  and  Lady  Derby's,  and  two  journeys 
to  the  Opera ;  voila  Us  grands  hhnemerUs,  I  might  almost  say 
flie  "  bill  of  fare  "  of  the  last  five  weeks. 

To-night  is  the  first  great  Court  ball,  when  I  shall  wear 
my  petticoat  from  last  I>rawing-room  witli  a  wreath  of  roses 
for  the  back  of  my  hair  to  match ;  to-morrow  we  go  to  the 
Baymarket  with  Aunt  Kent,  and  afterwards  to  a  party  at 
Lady  Jersey's,  given  in  honour  of  Clementina's^  birthday. 
On  the  10th  there  is  a  concert  at  the  Palace ;  on  the  13th  a 
Drawing-room  for  the  Birthday,  when  I  shall  be  Utie,  and  an 
evening  party  at  Lord  Derby's ;  and  on  the  14th  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  gives  a  Ball  in  honour  of  lieke  me  !  Much  to  my 
leljght  he  announced  his  intention  of  doing  so  to  me  on  his 
>irthday,  the  1st  of  May,  when  I  met  him  at  Miss  Coutts's 
ind  congratulated  him.  Before  I  conclude  I  must  wish  you 
oy  for  your  approaching  birthday,  and  good  health  and 
lappiness  for  many  many  years  to  come;  and  I  also 
congratulate  you  on  your  brother's  appointment  to  St. 
Petersbuig.*  .  .  . 

^  Formerly  Dresaer  to  Qneen  Adelaide. 

<  Now  the  BanmeM  Bnrdett-Coatti. 

'  Lady  Clementina  YiUierB. 

*  Lord  Napier  waa  transferred  from  NaplcB  to  St.  Petenbarg,  April  7, 1852. 
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St.  Jamee's  Palaoe.  June  i,  1852. 

.  .  .  We  are  leading  a  somewhat  nnaetded  life,  eternally 
en  ckemin  between  Kew  and  London,  popping  up  to  Town 
whenever  any  agreeable  festivities  are  taking  place,  and  back 
again  for  a  few  days'  rest  in  the  country  to  gain/r^  roses 
(how  poetical  I  am  growing !)  for  the  next  occasion.  On  the 
whole  I  enjoyed  my  season  very  much,  though,  of  course, 
there  are  bitters  to  be  endured  besides  the  sweets,  and  some 
tiresome  parties  will  occur.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  places 
I  have  been  at,  the  newspapers  will  enlighten  you  on  this 
point;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  find  myself  mostly  smrounded 
by  a  knot  of  pretty  and  agreeable  rirls  Umtes  a  mes  pieds, 
whom  I  like  excessively,  and  whom  I  call  by  their  CTmstian 
names.  I  valse,  when  there  chances  to  be  room,  and  my 
danseuTs  are  all  excessively  dvil,  and  some  of  them  very 
agreeable.  Next  week  we  go  to  Ascot,  that  is  to  say,  to 
Windsor,  for  the  Thursday,  the  Cup  day  at  Ascot,  and  I  am 
in  great  glee  at  the  thoughts,  as  it  will  be  the  first  race  I 
have  ever  been  at.  Only  think  of  Greoige's  gallantry  in 
giving  me  a  new  gown  and  bonnet  for  the  occasion!  The 
former  is  a  lilac  diin6;  the  bonnet  green  crape,  trimmed 
with  blonde  and  pink  roses ;  so  pray  admire  his  taste ! .  .  . 

8t.  James's  Palaoe,  June,  1852. 

.  .  .  We  are  in  a  great  state  of  mind  at  a  terrible  event 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Kew.  The  new  part  of  tiie  house 
which  we  inhabit,  comprising  library  and  dntwing-room  and 
the  rooms  above,  has  given  way,  and,  though  propped  up  with 
iron  girdings,  it  is  not  considered  safe,  and  consequently  that 
whole  side  of  the  house  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  bmlt  up 
again !  Is  not  that  pleasant  7  Meantime  we  are  obliged  to 
take  up  our  abode  in  the  other  side,  cramming  the  rooms  as 
full  as  ever  we  can.  They  begin  operations  in  July,  and  for 
the  first  six  weeks  the  dust  and  dirt  will  be  sudi  that  we 
must  not  think  of  staying  there ;  but  the  question  is,  where 
are  we  to  go  ?  Perhaps  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  time,  but 
my  next  letter  will  be  able  to  tell  you  more ;  the  houBe  will, 
however,  not  be  quite  finished  before  November.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Cottage,  July  li,  1852. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  stationary  here  siuce  the  30th  of  last 
month,  and  there  is  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
weather,  it  has  been  most  enjoyabla    We  have  led  a  terribly 
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idle  life,  quite  on  the  pattern  of  the  Italian  Dolce  far  nienie, 
spending  onr  days  and  evenings  out-of-doors,  dining  early 
and  driving  out  late ;  but  the  heat  was  too  great  for  anything 
else.  I  have  no  news  for  you,  for  no  one  seems  to  think  of 
anything  but  the  elections.  Some  are  sanguine  about  them, 
while  o&ers  are  very  low,  and  I  spend  my  life  in  perusing 
the  lists  of  members  returned,  and  hoping  that  the  minis- 
terialists may  have  the  advantage.  You  cannot  think  what 
an  active  politician  I  am  becoming,  and  what  a  staunch  friend 
I  prove  to  Lord  Derby's  *  cause.  .  .  . 

10,  Brigstooke  Terrace,  Byde,  July  28, 1852. 

Deabest  Drapebinbchbn, — I  have  not  heard  from  you  for 
so  long  that  I  begin  to  imagine  either  that  you  mean  to  cut 
me  or  that  you  are  not  welL  I  therefore  make  a  great  effort 
considering  my  usual  idleness,  and  begin,  or  rather  renew,  the 
correspondence.  You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  that  we 
are  at  Ryde,  where  we  have  taken  a  house,  owing,  you  know, 
to  their  being  obliged  to  pull  down  part  of  the  Cottage  at 
Kew,  which  had  given  way.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
our  new  abode,  as  the  house  is  both  airy  and  comfortable  and 
commands  a  charming  view  of  the  sea.  .  •  .  The  Isle  of 
Wight  ifl  too  lovely,  and  would  well  deserve  the  appellation  of 
the  Emerald  Island.  .  .  .  Yesterday  we  went,  on  our  way  home 
from  Shanklin,  to  a  breakfast  at  St.  Glair,  a  lovely  place 
belonging  to  a  Colonel  Yemon-Harcourt,  which  is  situated 
on  the  seashore  at  a  short  distance  from  Byde ;  the  gardens 
are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  the  house  itself  is  charming. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  past,  for  I  suppose  you  are 
anxious  to  know  how  I  liked  my  first  season?  Well,  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much  indeed,  particularly  as  I  got  more 

*  Lord  Stanley  waa  a  yigorons  opponent  of  the  Free  Trade  poUoy  accepted 
by  Bir  Bobert  Peel  in  1846,  and  was  regarded  for  many  yearn  as  the  leader 
of  the  Protectionists.  He  snoeeeded  to  the  Earldom  in  June,  1851,  and  in 
the  foUowing  Febraary,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  John  Bassell,  who  had 
Boifered  defeat  on  the  MiUtia  Bill,  was  inyited  to  form  his  first  Administra- 
tion. Lord  Derby  accepted  the  invitation,  bnt  being  in  the  minority  the 
position  was  by  no  means  an  enyiable  one,  and  hoping  to  seoore  a  working 
majority,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  country.  It  is  to 
this  appeal  that  Princess  Mary  makes  reference  in  her  letter  to  Mrs. 
Dalrymple.  Unfortunately  for  Lord  Derby  the  result  of  the  elections  made 
little  or  no  material  change  in  the  balance  of  parties,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
the  new  Parliament  had  met,  the  Ministry  suffered  defeat  on  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Budget,  whereupon  Lord  Derby  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Coalition 
Ministry,  with  liord  Aberdeen  as  Prime  Minister. 
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acquainted  with  the  people.  I  am,  however,  not  at  all  blatie; 
for  as  I  only  numbered  fourteen  balls  (besides  a  few  dinners 
and  parties)  I  did  not  overtire  myself;  and  then  Mama 
always  contrived  to  get  a  few  days'  country  air  between  thej 
trips  to  Town.  The  season  was  so  short  tlus  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Elections,  that  we  were  able  to  spend  the  month 
of  July  in  the  country,  much  to  our  delight,  particularly  as 
the  weather  was  so  hot  and  lovely  and  the  gardens  in  such 
great  beauty.  .  .  . 

Augusta  is  now  at  Dresden  undergoing  a  Cvre  de  Hanueo- 
patkie  !  under  the  care  of  the  famous  Doctor  WolfT,  which  I 
hope  will  be  attended  with  good  results.  We  missed  her 
and  her  dear  boy  terribly  on  their  several  birthdays,  and 
longed  for  wings  to  join  them,  or  rather  for  a  fairy  wand  to 
conjure  them  over  to  dear  old  England.  How  you  will  laugh 
at  me  for  being  such  a  John  Bull  I  On  dear  Mama's  birthday 
we  dined  at  Osborne  en  hormeur  dujour,  which  was  spent 
most  quietly  en  families  Oeoige  coming  over  firom  London 
and  my  cousins  firom  Shanklin  to  spend  it  with  Mama.  The 
Queen  paid  Mama  the  charming  attention  of  sending  her  a 
copy  of  Greorge's  picture  by  Winterhalter,  which  she  had 
done  a  short  time  ago  for  herself.  It  is  Ms  very  image,  and 
as  I  sit  looking  at  it  I  can  almost  fancy  that  it  is  the 
origirud.  What  do  you  say  to  the  Elections  ?  I  hear  the 
Government  is  in  high  spirits  about  them ;  tmmng  out  Sir 
George  Grey  has  been  such  a  triumph  to  our  party ;  and  then 
Liverpool  I  that  was  quite  glorious.  I  must  now  say  good- 
bye and  ask  pardon  for  writing  such  a  very  long  letter.  .  .  . 

10,  Brigitodke  TemMse,  Byde,  Angat  S,  1852. 

Mt  dsab  Ellinob, — ^Your  kind  letter  found  me  enjoy- 
ing the  sea  and  country  air  at  tUs  nice  place.  You  cannot 
think  how  much  we  like  Byde;  our  house  is  airy  and 
comfortable,  and,  as  it  lies  rather  high,  commands  a  charming 
view  of  the  sea,  and  a  sloping  field  under  our  wiadows  greatly 
improves  the  prospect ;  the  rooms  are  nice-sixed  though  not 
large.  We  do  not  want  for  society,  for  the  Lysters,  Gadogans, 
Heneages,  Damers,  and  others  of  our  acquaintance  have  also 
sought  refuge  here  from  the  turmoils  and  heat  of  London. 
Besides  which  Aunt  Mary  has  been  paying  us  a  ten  days'  visit, 
and  my  Cousin  George,^  of  Mecklenbuig,  with  his  Bussian 
wife,  who  is  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  person,  are  staying 
at  Shanklin,  which  is  not  far  off,  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing. 

*  Brother  of  the  Hereditary  Gmnd  Duke  of  MeoUenbiirK-Strelits ;    b«> 
married  in  1851  the  Qrand  Dnohen  Catherine  of  Ruana. 
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Ryde  itself  has  neyer  been  gayer  than  this  season ;  and 
crowds  of  well-dressed  people  t£rong  the  pier  at  all  honrs  of 
the  day,  but  most  particularly  of  an  evening,  so  that  Mama, 
out  of  kindness  to  me,  dines  rather  early,  which  enables  us  to 
promenade  on  the  pier  while  the  band  is  playing,  sometimes 
even  tiU  after  dark.  We  have  been  undergoing  lately  a  very 
pleasant  round  of  luncheon-breakfasts,  to  see  all  the  pretty 
Villas  and  Places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  three  principal 
rivals  are  Colonel  Vemon-Harcourt,  Lord  Downes,  and  Sir 
Augustus  Clifford,  and  I  really  hardly  know  to  whose  place 
to  give  the  preference ;  St  Clair,  Binstead,  and  West  Field 
are  each  lovely  in  their  way,  and  nothing  can  equal  the 
civility  of  their  owners.  The  Wiltons  were  to  arrive  at 
Cowes  yesterday,  so  that  I  am  looldng  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  seeing  them  again  very  soon.  No  lack  of  fashion- 
able society  th^re !  •  .  . 

Cambridge  Oofetage,  September  9, 1852. 

Mt  deab  D&aperghsn, — We  are  once  more  at  home,  but 
what  a  home  I  One  half  of  the  house  is  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation, and  as  all  the  partitions  are  pulled  down  it  looks  like 
a  shell  scooped  out,  whilst  the  old  part  which  we  are  now 
inhabiting  serves  as  lumber-roam  for  all  the  famiture ;  so  that 
we  dine  in  the  little  garden-room  and  sit  in  what  used 
formerly  to  be  Papa's  little  library.  Great  was  our  regret 
at  leaving  Eyde  and  all  our  acquaintances  there,  but  im 
doux  devoir  rums  rappella  a  notre  poste,  namely  the  know- 
ledge that  dear  Aunt  Mary  would  miss  us  as  she  is  now 
staying  at  Bichmond.  We  found,  as  we  expected,  that  she 
was  quite  longing  for  us,  more  particularly  as  she  has 
greatly  improved  the  place  during  our  absence,  and  much 
wished  to  show  it  to  us  in  all  its  glory  and  before  the  flowers 
are  gone.  .  .  .  We  had  not  a  single  wet  day  during  our  stay 
at  Byde,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  long  excursions  we  made  to 
Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay,  and  to  ShankUn,  Ventnor,  and 
to  Black  Gang  Chine.  The  more  we  saw  of  the  lovely  island, 
the  more  we  wondered  at  the  English  travelling  for  ever  in 
search  of  picturesque  scenery  when  our  own  coimtry  affords 
.so  much  for  admiration,  though  certainly  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Fray  admire  my  John  Bull  feelings!  In  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  I  shall  ever  become  a 
disciple  of  yours.  I  leave  to  you  the  Italiwn  Bckool;  whilst 
I  retain  my  own  dear  coimtry  and  her  Church,  to  which  I 
pray  God  I  may  ever  ding  with  a  true  Protestant  heart. 
On  Monday  last,  the  day  we  left  Byde,  we  cruised  round 
VOL.  I.  K 
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SpLthead,  and  the  ships  there^  out  of  compliment,  saluted  and 
manned  their  yards  and  rigging.  At  Portsmouth,  or  rather 
in  the  harbour,  we  were  receiv^  by  the  Admiral,  who  took 
us  in  his  baige  to  the  Victory,  the  ship  on  which  Nelson  fell, 
and  the  Nqstttne,  120  guns.  You  can  imagine  how  delighted 
I  was  at  inspecting  two  line  of  battle  ships;  it  was  indeed  a 
treat,  and  a  day  eyer  to  be  remembered  by  me.  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  my  Brother,  who  is  at  present  at  Berlin, 
found  Atigusta  looking  very  well  on  his  visit  to  Strelitz.  It 
was  his  first  visit,  so  you  can  imacine  how  pleased  they  all 
were ;  he  will  remain  at  Berlin  till  the  Manoeuvres  there  are 
over,  and  then  return  home  for  more  Inspections.  ...  I 
have  no  more  news  for  you  excepting  that  Mama  likes  Lady 
Suffield,^  who  has  been  staying  with  us  at  Ryde,  very  muck 
She  is  a  very  nice  companion,  and  seems  quite  attracted  to 
ns  alL  .  .  .  You  will  find  us  at  Kew  for  the  next  four 
weeks.    And  now  adieu.  .  •  . 

Mart  Adelaidb. 


Oambridge  Oottage,  Bepteniber  27, 1852. 

My  DSiOt  Elunob, —  ...  It  is  now  three  weeks  since 
we  left  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  establish  ourselves  in  this  half- 
demolished  house.  .  .  .  We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  into 
St.  James's  or  our  own  apartments  here  till  November,  and 
that  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to;  but  time  fixes  so  fast, 
and  we  have  plenty  to  do  and  think  of,  about  famishing, 
till  then. 

The  sad  loss  we  have  aU  sustained  by  the  death  of  the 
dear  and  revered  old  Duke,'  was  a  gretU  blow  to  us,  to  whom 
he  has  always  been  so  particularly  kind.  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  poor  Lady  Douro,"  to  whom  I  immediately  wrote,  telling 
me  that  up  to  the  last  there  was  no  pain  or  struggle,  so  that 
those  around  him  could  scarcely  tell  the  exact  moment  when 
he  ceased  to  breathe.  England  has  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  tUs  seems  universaUy  felt.  We 
are,  of  course,  all  in  mourning,  and  shall  continue  so  for 
some  little  time  longer,  as  we  are  going  to  pay  the  Wiltons 
a  visit  next  week  at  Heaton,  and  they  quite  adored  him,  so 

*  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  DiioheM  of  Oamfaridge. 

'  The  Duke  of  WeUington  died  at  Walmer  Oavtle,  September  14, 1852. 

"  Danghtor  of  the  eighth  Marquia  of  Tweedale  and  wife  of  the  Hafqiiia  of 
Douro,  eldest  aon  of  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lady  Doiuo  waa  Bed- 
ehamber  Woman  to  the  Queen  (lS48-^58),  and  afterwards  became  Mistress  of 
theBobes. 
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it  will  be  moie  in  accordance  with  onr  mntaal  feelings. 
Geoige  has  been  appointed  Colonel  of  the  FnsiUer  Guards, 
which  we  are  very  glad  of.  But  I  think  Lord  Hardinge's  ^ 
appointment  does  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  as  many 
wished  that  Lord  Fitzroj  Somerset'  should  get  the  post,  the 
business  of  which  he  has  in  point  of  fact  carried  on  for  many 
years.  .  •  . 

OAmbridge  Cottage,  Noyember  2S,  1852. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  leading  a  very  quiet  life  at  Eew, 
particularly  since  our  return  from  Heaton  and  Worsley, 
where  we  paid  most  delightful  visits  to  the  Wiltons  and 
Ellesmeres.  .  .  .  Now  that  the  lying-in-state  and  funeral 
of  the  dear  old  Duke  are  over,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  hear 
from  me  my  impression  of  the  splendid  yet  mournful  pageant. 
We  went  with  the  Queen  to  the  lying-in-state  at  Chelsea, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  afTecdng  a  scene  it  was.  Hie 
sombre  appearance  of  the  dimly  lighted  Hall,  lined  with 
Grenadiers,  their  arms  reversed,  contrasted  with  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  furthest  end,  where  the  bier  stood,  behind  which 
rose  a  laurel  wreath,  encircling  his  immortal  name,  and  a 
curtain  of  what  seemed  cloth  of  gold,  which  reflected  the 
light,  had  a  magnificent  eSect ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  anything  letter  done,  with  a  view  both  to  appearance 
and  feeling.  I  have  since  heard  people  say  that  it  was  too 
like  a  ChapMe  arderUe,  but  I  confess  /  did  not  see  any  signs 
of  papacy  anywhere.  The  evening  preceding  the  18th  we 
came  up  to  town  to  sleep  at  Gloucester  House;  from  the 
balcony  of  which  we  saw  the  military  part  of  the  procession 
pass  soon  after  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Infantry, 
axtdUery,  and  cavalry,  all  looked  so  magnificent  I  and  George, 
commanding  them,  so  well  I  that  there  was  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  seeing  them  march  slowly  by,  while  the 

■  Viaoouni  Hardinge  suooeeded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ai  Oonunander- 
in-Gbief  of  the  Britiah  Anny. 

■  Lord  Fitiroy  Somerset  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Bean- 
fort.  On  Lord  Hardinge  being  appointed  Gommander-in-Chief,  he  beoame 
MMter>Oenefal  of  ttie  Ordnanoe,  being  at  the  same  time  rniaed  to  the 
Peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Baglan,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Dnke  of 
WeUington,  whose  military  secretary  he  had  been  for  many  years.  He 
serred  thronghont  the  Peninsalar  War  on  the  Duke's  staff,  and  lost  an  arm  at 
Waterloo.  Ab  Gommander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  in  the  Crimea,  he  rendered 
his  oountry  the  greatest  senriee,and  writing  to  King  Leopold  after  BalaolaTa 
Her  Majesty  says :  **  Lord  Baglan's  behaviour  was  worthy  of  the  Old  Doke's 
— such  coolness  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  fire." 
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bands  played  funeral  marches  by  some  of  the  old  oomposers. 
They  were  chosen  by  Albert,  and  were  yery  appropriate. 

When  we  had  seen  the  one  soldier  out  of  every  Regiment 
in  the  service  pass,  we  hurried  into  our  carriage,  and  drove 
by  the  back  streets  to  St  Paul's,  where  we  saw  the  rest  of 
the  procession  from  the  gallery  round  the  Dome.  As  soon  as 
the  car  had  arrived  we  took  up  our  places  in  the  Church  in 
front  of  the  Peeresses,  where  we  could  see  and  hear  every- 
thing. The  Church  itself,  with  its  wreath  of  gas,  and  black 
walls,  against  which  the  uniforms  looked  very  fine,  was 
occupied  by  16,000  persons.  The  ceremony  was  finer  and 
more  impressive  them  anything  I  ever  saw  before.  The 
words  of  the  chaunts,  particularly  of  the  Dirge,  and  the  music 
were  beautifully  chosen,  and  most  affecting.  While  the 
cofEm  was  being  lowered  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  was  pkyed, 
which  quite  upset  me ;  and  immediately  afterwards  came  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  responded  to  by  the  whole  congregation.  The 
behaviour  of  all  classes  was  most  exemplary,  and  it  was 
indeed  the  noHon's  heartfelt  tribtUe  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  her  greatest  Hero. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  has  brought  numbers  of  people 
to  London,  exclusive  of  those  who  came  up  only  for  the 
funeral ;  so  that  we  went  to  Town  on  Tuesday  last  to  see 
some  friends  and  dine  at  Lady  Jersey's,  where  a  few  people 
came  in  the  evening.  On  my  Birthday  we  are  to  dine  at 
my  Brother^s,  and  to  go  to  the  Play  afterwards.  How 
terribly  old  I  am  growing.  Nineteen  1 — ^it  is  quite  a  serious 
consideration.  I  hope,  indeed  I  know,  you  will  think  of  me 
on  the  27th,  when  this  letter  will  in  all  probability  reach 
you,  dearest,  and  pray  that  I  may  continue  as  happy  as  I  now 
am  with  dear  Mama ;  our  only  drawback  being  our  anxiety 
about  Augusta,  who  is  still  far  from  strong.  Poor  Fritz 
has  completely  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  but  the  Doctors  do 
not  think  the  sight  of  Uie  other  will  be  affected  by  it ;  but 
still  it  is  very  sad !  They  are  to  come  over  in  the  spring, 
please  God.  Dear  Aunt  Mary  is  recovering,  and  will  leave 
Brighton  for  London  some  day  this  week,  l^e  weather  prov- 
ing fine.  .  .  .  Adieu,  dearest.    Ever  your  oum, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 


Oambrid^  Ck)ttage,  Noyember  29, 1852. 

Deasest  Dbapebchen, — ^How  very  very  kind  of  you  to 
send  me  such  a  darling  fan,  and  a  Paris  one  into  the  bargain ! 
1  hope  you  will  accept  my  most  affectionate  and  warmest 
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thanks  for  it,  and  for  all  your  good  wishes,  which  I  hope 
will  be  fulfilled.  You  i^nll  not  wonder,  perhaps,  at  my 
tellmg  you  that  my  Birthday-table  stamps  me  as  a  com- 
plete spoilt  child !  Indeed,  the  Ust  of  my  presents,  which 
are  botli  lovely  and  useful,  appears  quite  endless,  for  they 
poured  in  from  all  sides.  Furniture,  trinkets,  work,  and 
objets  de  vertu,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  to  furnish 
two  Birthday-tables,  at  least.  I  spent  a  very  very  happy 
day,  the  pleasure  of  which  was  greatly  enhs^ced  by  the 
Queen's  granting  a  petition  I  had  made  to  get  a  poor  little 
pensioner  of  mine  into  the  Consumptive  Hospital  I  must 
now  say  good-bye,  or  I  shall  never  save  the  post.  With 
many  kisses  for  ^e  lovely  cadeau.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Cottage,  December  81, 1852. 

.  .  .  Pray  accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  year  1853,  and  my 
most  aSectionate  thanks  for  the  beautiful  Portuguese  matting, 
which  is  du  meUleur  gout,  and  will  ornament  my  new  sitting- 
room  at  St.  James's,  where  I  intend  to  place  it  under  my 
writiDg-table.  I  long  to  give  you  a  hy>g  and  a  kiss  for  it.  I  hope 
you  w^  tell  Mr.  Barry  how  much  I  admire  it,  and  his  taste 
in  ordering  it.  We  spent  Christmas  Eve  very  happily,  but 
very  quiefly,  as  we  had  no  tree,  on  the  plea  of  being  too  old 
for  such  juvenile  pastimes.  So  Mama  and  I  consoled  our- 
selves by  dressing  a  large  tree  up  for  the  servants  and  school- 
children, which  succeeded  remarkably  well,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  interchanged 
our  presents,  making  the  most  of  them  by  packing  them  up 
and  sending  them  in  directed,  but  without  the  name  of  the 
donor  being  attached.  On  Christmas  Day  we  dined  at  my 
brother's,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  Aunt  Mary's,  who  had 
asked  a  few  people,  and  had  very  kindly  provided  a  tree 
covered  with  loveliest  bonbons  for  the  occasion.  I  received 
beautiful  presents  from  Mama  and  all  my  family,  principally 
d^  objets  de  toilette.  To-night  we  dine  at  Gloucester 
House.  .  .  .  And  now,  dearest,  you  must  let  me  say  Adieu, 
for  it  is  nearly  dressing-time.  With  much  love  and  many 
thanks,  I  remain,  ever  your  affectionate 

Mart  Adelaide. 
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The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  went  a  good  deal  into  general 
society,  and,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  country  homes  of 
the  old  aristocracy.  In  this  way  Princess  Mary  had  the 
opportunity  of  choosing  her  own  Mends,  and  was  able  to 
meet,  without  the  restraint  of  Court  etiquette,  the  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  the  day,  advantages  which 
her  social  qualities  and  natural  ability  allowed  her  folly  to 
appreciate.  With  her  attractive  appearance,  wonderful 
charm  of  manner,  rare  gift  of  sympathy  and  eagerness  to 
share  with  others  the  pleasures  that  fell  to  her  lot,  she  soon 
won  all  hearts,  and  in  a  very  short  time  established  herself  a 
universal  favourite. 
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Describing  Princess  Mary  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Lady 
Caroline  Gust  ^  said — 

Prmoess  Mary  was  strikingly  handsome,  and  her  beauti- 
ful hair  and  dark  blue  eyes  were  much  admired;  she  was 
dignified  and  graceful  in  her  movements,  and  a  remarkably 
light  dancer.  Always  bright  and  animated,  her  ready  wit 
and  keen  sense  of  humour  kept  us  continually  amused. 
The  Princess  had  a  splendid  memoiy,  and  if  she  heard  a 
good  anecdote,  would  repeat  it  word  for  word.  Her  power 
of  grasping  subjects  was  exceptional,  and  she  derived 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  from  converdng  with  people  of 
merit  and  distinction.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
possessing  a  beautiful  mezzo-soprano  voice,  and  sang  with 
great  fioeling,  while  the  opera  and  theatre  afiTorded  her  intense 
enjoyment.  Princess  Mary  inherited  her  father^s  taste  for 
art;  she  was  an  excellent  juc^  of  pictures,  but  a  kind 
critic,  and  always  tried  to  find  some  redeeming  feature  even 
in  an  inferior  work.  ''  It  is  not  a  good  picture,"  she  would 
say,  adding  quickly,  "  but  that  is  well  drawn,"  or,  "  That  is 
a  pretty  bit  of  colour,"  calling  attention  to  some  point  that 
had  hitherto  escaped  notice.  If  she  saw  an  historical  subject, 
she  recognized  it  at  once,  and  was  generally  able  to  give 
the  exact  date  of  the  event.  She  was  fond  of  going  out, 
and  usually  went  with  her  mother,  but  was  sometimes 
chaperoned  by  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess.  Society  in 
those  days  was  less  cosmopolitan  than  it  is  now,  and 
Princess  Mary  only  attended  balls  and  parties  given  at  the 
great  houses.  She  saw  much  of  her  royal  relatives,  and  had 
many  Mends  of  her  own  age,  her  chief  companions  being 
Lady  Katherine  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey  Egerton,  Lady 
Henrietta  and  Lady  Gerald^e  Somerset,  Lady  Mizabeth  and 
Lady  Agneta  Yorke,  Lady  Arabella  Sackville  West  and 
Lady  Bokeb/s  daughtera.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge 
entertained  a  good  d^,  and  often  gave  dinners  and  recep- 
tions when  in  residence  at  St  James's. 

After  the  London  season,  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter 
returned  to  Kew,  where  time  passed  very  pleasantly.  They 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  their  neighbours,  and  intercourse 
with  the  different  members  of  the  French  royal  family,  then 

'  Seoond  daughter  of  the  fint  Earl  Brownlow.  Lady  Caroline  Chut  was 
appointed  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Qrand  DnoheM  of  Heeklenborg-Strelitz 
in  1853,  aa  appointment  she  held  nntil  her  death  in  1898. 
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living  at  Twickenham,  was  frequent  During  the  hot 
weather,  many  happy  hours  were  spent  in  the  shady  garden, 
reading,  writing,  or  working,  and  receiving  friends— for  the 
Duchess  was  most  hospitable,  and  any  one  she  had  met  and 
noticed,  either  in  London  or*  abroad,  was  cordially  welcomed 
at  Cambridge  Cottage.  Country  visits  were  generally  paid 
in  the  autumn.  The  Princess  was  an  easy  and  charming 
guest  to  entertain;  she  was  never  bored,  but  always  fresh 
and  ready  to  join  in  fun  of  any  kind,  and  frx)m  the  time 
she  came  down  in  the  morning  till  she  went  to  bed  at 
night  every  hour  of  the  day  was  occupied.  Often,  after  break- 
fast, and  in  the  interval  between  tea  and  dinner,  she  sang  and 
played  to  her  friends,  or  delighted  them  with  an  effectiTe 
recitation  of  some  favourite  poem.  Rural  pursuits  were 
thoroughly  to  her  taste ;  no  one  liked  a  cross-country  walk 
better  thsm  Princess  Maiy ;  and  though  she  did  not  ride,  she 
enjoyed  driving  to  the  meets,  and  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  day's  sport 

Many  agreeable  dinners  were  given  at  Eew  during  the 
winter  months.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  lived  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
leading  foreign  diplomatists.  Members  of  the  Austrian 
Embassy  were  special  favourites,  and  the  Ambassador  Count 
Colloredo,  and  his  successor  Count  Appon3ri,  were  constantly 
invited  to  Cambridge  Cottage.  Besides  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  Duchess  entertained  the  prominent  military  men  at  the 
Horse  Guards  whose  duties  kept  them  in  town  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Sometimes  she  would  have  a  little  dinner- 
party of  five  or  six  people,  and  occasionally  the  home  circle 
was  augmented  by  one  or  two  intimate  friends,  who  drove 
down  from  town  and  stayed  the  night  A  much-favoured 
visitor  was  the  homceopathic  physician.  Dr.  Quin,^  who  was  a 

*  Dr.  Qain  was  born  in  London,  1709.  He  was  appointed  physicum  in 
attendanoe  on  the  exiled  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  died,  however,  before  the 
doctor  oonld  take  up  hia  duties.  He  beoame  a  convert  to  the  Hahnemann 
Bjatem,  and  in  1844  formed  the  British  Homooopathic  Gkxsiety,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  President  Biz  years  later,  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions,  the 
London  Homooopathio  Hospital  was  founded.  For  a  time  Dr.  Qain  wu 
resident  physician  to  the  household  of  Prince  Leopold  of  fiaxe-Ooborg,  and 
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great  wit,  a  perfect  linguist,  and  a  good  talker.  The  Duchess 
appointed  him  one  of  her  physicians  in  ordinary,  and  was  a 
firm  belieyer  in  the  medical  doctrine  he  preached.  He 
snfifeied  fix)m  asthma,  and  when  dining  at  Kew  generally 
remained  to  sleep,  as  his  royal  hostess  was  anxious  that  he 
shoidd  avoid  the  night  air.  On  these  occasions  Princess 
Maiy  attended  to  lus  comforts,  and  saw  that  his  room  was 
well  warmed.  Now  and  then  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  return  to  town  after  dinner;  and  when  that  was 
the  case,  his  greatcoat  was  brought  into  the  drawing-room, 
while  the  Duchess,  with  her  own  hands,  wrapped  the  com- 
forter, which  she  herself  had  knitted,  round  his  throat. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Dr.  Quin's  asthma  increased, 
and  at  last  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  rooms.  All  through 
the  period  of  his  enforced  confinement.  Princess  Mary  and 
her  mother  were  very  kind  and  attentive  to  their  old  Mend, 
and  by  many  gracious  acts  showed  their  appreciation  of  his 
estimable  qualities.  His  apartments  were  near  Victoria 
station,  and  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge's  first  experience  of 
a  lift  was  when  she  went  to  see  Dr.  Quin. 

After  settling  down  for  the  winter  at  Kew,  the  Duchess 
seldom  drove  to  town  in  the  evening,  except  to  attend  a 
theatre,  or  to  dine  with  thQ  Duke  of  Cambridge  or  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  occasionally  with  the  Duchess  of 
Inverness,  who  still  lived  at  Kensington  Palace,^  add  was 
quite  a  personage  in  London  society.  She  was  small  of 
stature,  old-fashioned  in  dress,  and  quaint,  rather  than  dis- 
tinguished, in  appearance,  but  her  kindness  of  heart  and 
general  lonhomie  secured  for  her  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  furniture  of  her  apartments,  and  all 
her  surroundings,  were  reminiscent  of  days  gone  by.  She 
was  most  hospitable— in  fact,  no  visitor  ever  left  her  presence 
without  hearing  the  words,  "Come  and  dine."  Her  entertain- 
ments were  void  of  ostentation,  but  she  was  always  careful 

resided  at  Marlborongh  House.  He  was  pemmA  grata  in  London  society, 
and  in  later  yeats  became  a  friend  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  He 
died  in  1878. 

*  In  the  apartments  now  occupied  by  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lome. 
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to  obeerve  the  respect  due  to  laak,  and  whenever  the 
Duchess  of  Gunfaridge  and  Princess  Uary  dined  with  her,  a 
gentleman  was  deputed  to  receive  them  at  the  entrance ;  and 
as  they  passed  down  the  long  corridor  which  led  to  the 
reception-room,  the  footmen,  drawn  up  on  either  side,  and 
wearing  semi-royal  liveries  and  nankin  tights,  bowed  low. 
The  small  dining-room,  fitted  up  as  a  tent,  lacked  ventilation 
— some  of  the  Duchess's  guests  called  it  stuffy — ^but  the 
dining-room  used  on  great  occasions  was  large  and  very 
convenient. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary  enjoyed 
their  drives  round  about  Kew;  the  neighbourhood  still 
retained  its  rural  aspect,  and  in  spring-time  the  orchards 
were  white  with  blossom.  BCany  an  afternoon  was  spent  in 
CkK>mbe  Wood,  gathering  primroses  and  listening  to  the 
nightingales,  while  Kew  Gardens  were  visited  almost  every 
day.^  The  Princess  took  great  interest  in  the  planting  out  of 
the  flower-beds,  and  had  long  discussions  with  Sir  William 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Smith  on  the  subject  She  and  the  Director, 
however,  were  not  always  of  the  same  mind ;  he  only  thought 
of  science.  Princess  Mary  of  beauty. 

One  day  tiie  Duchess  and  her  daughter   were   taking 
their  usual  walk  in  the  Gardens,  both  clad  in  voluminous 
circular  waterproof  cloaks.    When  some  distance  from  the 
Cottage  a  heavy  shower  came  on,  and  they  turned  their  steps 
homewards,  meeting  on  the  way  two  poorly  clad  children.  I 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  each  child  was  given  shelter 
under  the  folds  of  a  "royal  mantle,"  and  brought  beck  to 
Cambridge  Cottage.    Shoes  and  stockings  were  quickly  taken 
off  and  dried,  the  little  ones  regaled  with  hot  tea,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  they  lived  at  Brentford,  a  fly  was  I 
fetched,  and  they  were  sent  home.  •  Next  morning  the  father,  j 
a  poor  shoemaker,  called  to  express  his  gratitude,  when  it 
transpired  that  the  children  had  only  lately  recovered  from  | 
scarlet  fever.    This  was  no  solitary  instance  of  kindness  on 
the  part  of  the  royal  ladies.    Similar  actions  were  of  almost 

1  A  prirate  entnnoe  led  from  the  garden  of  Oambridge  Oottage  into  Eev 
Garden!. 
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duly  oGconenoe.  They  passed  unrecorded,  it  is  true,  but  the 
pocff  people  of  Slew  and  its  neighbourhood  treasxured  them 
op,  and  an  old  resident  writes :  ''  Few  have  anj  idea  of  the 
great  charity  shown  by  the  Prinoess  and  her  mother  to  those 
in  humble  curciunstanoes." 

For  one  occupying  so  exalted  a  position.  Princess  Mary's 
jaily  life  was  simple,  and  there  is  no  doubt  she  preferred 
it  to  any  other  that  accident  or  circumstances  might  have 

Te&dered  necessary.    According  to  custom  Miss called 

«t  Cambridge  Cottage,  to  take  the  Princess's  directions  on  a 
paiiab  matter,  and  was  astonished  to  find  her  in  the 
g^ffden  running  round  and  round  the  flower-beds  as  hard  as 
stie  oould  go.     "  Why  are  you  running  so  fast.  Princess  ? '" 

Miaa ventured  to  inquire.    "  To  get  rid  of  the  etiquette," 

vas  the  reply ;  "  we  have  just  had  a  visit  from  the  Emperor 

^f ."     Though  this  story  is  characteristic  of  Princess 

Kaiy  as  a  girl,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  state 
^  ceremony  were  distastefol  to  her;  she  quite  appreciated 
a  Court  fanction,  and  was  very  proud  of  being  a  ''  Princess 
of  England."  Kind  and  affable  to  all  alike,  her  gracious 
^^iuuier  soon  set  people  at  their  ease,  but  she  never  lost 
sight  of  her  position,  and  always  maintained  a  dignity  which 
made  ilEaailiarity  impossible. 

'^  Princess  had  great  taste  in  dress,  and  disliked  any- 
thing that  was  ontrS  or  conspicuous ;  she  possessed  the  gift 
ot  knowing  what  was  effective  as  well  as  becoming,  and 
lavariably  wore  a  colour  that  suited  her.  Without  being 
tttravagant,  every  little  detail  was  studied,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  vanity,  but  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the 
deaiie  to  appear  at  her  best.  She  was  very  careful  about  the 
^^7  her  things  were  made,  and  noticed  directly  if  the  work 
^M  not  well  done.  Miss  Burt,  who  was  dressmaker  at  the 
^ttege  from  the  time  the  Cambridge  family  settled  at  Kew, 
^^  with   pride  and  pleasure  that  for  many  years  she 

^^^^®8^"  Princess  Mary.  She  recollects  taking  a  new 
gown  home  and  the  Princess  saying,  "  Burty,  I  am  so  glad  to 
^^  one  of  your  well-made  dresses.  I  feel  so  comfortable 
^^  safe  in  yours ;  now,  these  other  dressmakers  often  put 
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such  slight  work  in,  that  I  am  afraid  to  move  about  lest  tb 
stitches  should  give  way  and  my  dress  drop  o£f!"  But  j 
was  not  always  that  Miss  Burt  was  in  &vour  with  her  roysa 
mistress ;  once  when  ordering  a  dress  to  be  trimmed  witi 
rows  of  graduated  velvet  up  to  the  waist,  her  dressmak^ 
unwisely  replied,  "  But,  Your  Royal  BQghness,  I  don't  thin] 
I  could  get  so  many  widths  in  that  colour."  "  Then/'  sai^ 
the  Princess,  with  raised  head  and  an  air  of  command,  ''ge 
it  made,  Burt." 

Princess  Mary  was  just  as  particular  about  the  dress  of  hen 
acquaintances  in  the  village,  and  anything  at  aU  brilliant  ii 
colour  and  extravagant  in  style  was  met  with  disapproval 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  villagers,  ''with  rabd 
eyebrows,  compressed  lips,  and  bent-down  motion  of  th< 
head,"  so  that  the  girl  never  ventured  to  wear  the  offending 
garment  again.  On  the  other  hand,  neat  and  quiet  attin 
was  sure  to  receive  approbation. 

I  remember  the  day  [writes  one,  who  as  a  child  was  much 
noticed  by  the  Princess]  when  my  sister  and  I  were  in  Kew 
Gardens  wearing  our  first  black  silk  frocks.  They  were 
made  very  plajnly,  and  we  wore  black  straw  bonnets 
trimmed  wit^  pink  rosebuds.  During  our  walk  we  met 
Princess  Mary  with  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
She  gave  us  one  of  her  gracious  smiles,  accompanied  by  two 
or  tbree  nods  of  approval  and  a  prolonged  sideway  glance. 
Not  long  afterwards  a  message  was  brought  by  one  of  the 
ladies  at  Cambridge  Cottage  to  say  that  Her  Eoyal  Highness 
wished  us  to  know  that  she  considered  we  were  the  nicest 
dressed  girls  in  the  gardens.  Another  time  I  was  waUdng 
with  a  friend,  who  had  on  a  new  dress — her  first  long  one— 
and  was  enjoying  trailing  it  along  the  ground.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  Princess  was  near;  she,  however,  had  come 
quietly  across  the  grass  behind  us,  and  picking  up  my  friend's 
skirt,  shook  it,  then  placing  it  in  her  hand,  said,  ''Emily, 
Emily,  don't  trail  your  dress,  my  dear ;  you  will  spoil  it  and 
make  it  so  dirty." 

Princess  Mary's  entry  into  society  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  continuation  of  her  studies ;  singing  and 
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mndc  masteiB  came  regularly,  she  piactiaed  with  the  same 
dil^eaoe  as  when  in  the  schoohroom,  and  kept  np  her  know- 
ledge of  English,  Erench,  and  Qerman  literature.  Beading 
aloud,  a  recognized  cnatom  at  Cambridge  Cottage,  was  an 
accompUshment  in  which  the  Princess  excelled;  she  read 
vith  mnch  power  and  expression,  and  it  was  often  said  that 
she  made  even  a  dnll  book  seem  interesting.  Perhaps  works 
of  history  and  biography  attracted  her  most,  but  she  also 
appreciated  a  good  novel,  becoming  absorbed  in  the  plot,  and 
entering  with  enthnsiasm  into  the  vidssitudes  of  the  different 
characters. 

She  was  always  cheerful  and  contented,  taking  life  as 
it  came,  and  never  thirsted  for  change  or  amnsement. 
To  *'dear  little  Kew,"  with  its  wealth  of  flowers,  local 
interests  and  responsibilities,  she  was  devoted,  with  the 
nrntrne  of  St.  James's  Palace  she  was  eqnally  pleased ;  indeed, 
whatever  her  snironndings,  the  Princess  f onnd  in  them  some- 
thing to  occupy  and  amuse  her.  She  threw  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  everything  she  did;  nothing  was  thought  too 
triml,  and  whether  it  were  work  or  play,  ministering  to  the 
sick,  tending  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  or  fulfilling  her 
religious  duties,  she  invariably  brought  all  her  powers  of 
resource  into  action. 

Little  difficulty  would  be  found  in  gathering  further  testi- 
mony of  so  charming  a  personality;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  Princess  Mary  strove  to  carry  out  both  at 
home  and  in  society,  the  precepts  learned  from  her  parents, 
and  to  what  advantage  she  used  the  many  gifts  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  her.  The  events  of  her  life,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  passed  her  time,  are  recorded  in  the 
Journal  which  about  this  date  she  began  to  keep  with  more 
or  less  r^ularity,  and  which  opens,  in  the  year  1853,  with  a 
visit  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor. 

Jovmal. — Ccmhridge  Cottage,  January  1,  1853. — George 
came  down  to  breakfast — an  event !    Lord  William  Paulet  ^ 

*  Lord  WiUiam  Paolet,  brother  of  the  thirteenth  MarqniB  of  Winoheeter, 
WM  appointed  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1851,  and  seryed  as  Aa- 
guUnt  Adjutant-Gkneral  to  the  Cavalry  Diviiion  in  the  Crimea.    Later  on 
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and  Captain  Clifton  ^  rode  over  to  wish  us  joy  of  the  Nent 
Year,  and  walked  with  us  till  four  o'clock.  We  dined  at  Auni 
Mary's — a  party  of  twelve ;  a  few  people  came  in  the  even- 
ing, and  we  played  a  round  game.  .  .  .  Jaimary  5. —  .  . 
At  six  o'clock  we  left  Kew  for  Windsor  Castle,  which  was 
reached  just  in  time  for  dressing.  At  dinner  Van  de  Weyer  ^ 
and  Lord  Hawarden  were  my  neighbours. 

Windsor  Castle,  January  6. — ^A  rainy  day !  We  break- 
fasted punctually  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  then  I  wrote 
letters.  .  .  .  After  luncheon,  at  two,  we  drove  down  to  Frog« 
more,  and  on  our  return  I  read  "  Corinne "  to  Mama.  At 
six  o'clock  the  children's  Christmas-tree  was  lighted,  and  we 
joined  their  little  party.  Some  people  arrived  for  dinner, 
and  I  sat  next  to  Albert.  Very  agreeable  1  In  the  evening 
the  Twelfth  Cake  appeared,  and  we  ended  up  with  snap- 
dragon, which  was  great  fun.  January  7. — ^We  were  in  the 
breakfast-room  by  a  quarter  to  nine,  and,  as  it  rained,  we 
went  with  the  Queen  and  Albert  to  look  at  the  Chapel,  the 
new  armoury,  and  the  theatre;  returned  to  our  rooms  by 
11.30,  when  the  CoUoredos'  came  to  see  us.  In  the  afternoon 
Victoria  and  Alice  played  to  me  and  Ada  Hohenlohe.^ 
Arthur  paid  us  a  visit  as  a  Scotch  Fusilier — too  lovely! 
Dinner  at  a  quarter  to  seven  :  I  sat  next  to  Count  Colloredo 
and  Leiningen.'  Six  of  the  children  appeared  at  the  play-— 
ITenry  IV.,  by  Shakespeare — ^but  it  was  not  at  all  dull.  Old 
Bartley  acted  ''Falstaff"  to  perfection.  January  8. — After 
breakfast  we  said  good-bye  to  the  Queen.  Aunt  Kent  came 
and  took  us  for  a  drive.  We  returned  on  foot  to  the  Castle, 
and  then  left  by  rail  for  Bichmond. 

Cambridge    Cottage,  January  10. —  .  .  .  We  steurted  at 
half-past  one  for  a  visit  to  l^ddleton,*  and  waited  at  the 

he  oommanded  the  South  Western  Distriot,  and  was  made  Ac^atant-Qenenil 
of  the  Foroea  in  186S.  He  beoame  a  Field-Manhal  in  ISSS,  and  died  in 
1893,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

*  Aide-de-Gamp  to  the  Dnke  of  Oambridge,  and  later  on  appointed  Bqueny 
to  His  Royal  Highness. 

*  H.  BUyain  Van  de  Weyer  was  Belgian  Minister  at  the  Conrt  of  St 
James  for  many  yean.  He  manied  the  heiress  Miss  Bates,  and  lired  at 
Kew  Lodge,  Windsor.  A  well-informed,  distinguished,  and  Teiy  agreeable 
man,  he  enjoyed  the  intimate  fHendship  of  King  Leopold,  and  was  much 
regarded  by  Her  Miijesty. 

*  Coant  and  Gonntess  Colloredo. 

*  Princess  Adelaide,  danghter  of  the  Queen's  stepnrister,  Prinoeas  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenborg.  She  married,  in  1856,  Frederick,  Doke  of  Schlee- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderbnzg-Angnstenburg. 

*  Prince  of  Leiningen,  step-brother  to  the  Queen. 
Middleton  Park,  the  Oxfordshire  seat  of  the  Barls  of  Jersey. 
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Eftling  station  in  pouring  lain  for  the  train;  reached  HeTford 
It  130,  where  Lord  Jersey  met  us,  and  were  at  Middleton 
by  five  o'clock.  We  dined  at  eight,  Lord  Jersey  and  Lord 
Maidstone  sitting  next  to  me.  Afterwaids  we  played  at  the 
*mce  game ''  in  the  grand  saloon. 

Middleton,  January  11. — Breakfasted  upstairs  with  Mama, 
and  spent  the  morning  talking  and  working  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  Clemmy  ^  played  to  us.  After  lundieon,  as  it  was  a 
vet  day,  we  made  a  tour  of  the  house  and  wrote  letters. 
Loid  Chesterfield  and  Evelyn*  arrived.  My  neighbours  at 
dinner  were  Lord  Jersey  and  Lord  Bathurst — very  pleasant. 
In  the  evening  we  played  at  *'  Post,"  a  game  which  is  now 
Km  en  vogue.  January  12. —  ...  At  one  o'dock  we  started 
bt  Blenheim ;  Glemmy,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Hardinge,'  and 
myself  in  the  barouche.  The  Duchess  of  Marlbcrough 
(number  threeV  Lady  Allan  Churchill,  and  Lord  Alfred 
leceived  us,  and  took  us  over  the  house  to  see  the  splendid 
pictures  in  the  drawing-rooms,  also  the  library,  chapel,  and 
ooUection  of  rare  old  china  iu  the  rooms  only  meant  for 
tommer  use.  We  had  luncheon,  and  afterwards  some  of  us 
took  a  run,  just  to  look  at  the  garden  and  cascades.  ...  In 
the  evening  we  played  at  "  Proverbs."  January  14 — ^After 
&  downstairs'  breakfast,  we  walked  out  to  see  the  village,  the 
almshouses  (one  old  woman  was  93),  schools,  and  stables. 
When  we  had  finished,  I  went  with  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lady 
Chesterfield  to  the  farm,  returning  by  a  nursery  and  a  wood, 
vheie  it  was  knee  deep  in  mud.  Came  home  dead  tired,  and 
^  quietly  till  tea-time ;  then  I  sang  and  played  to  Lady 
Chesterfield.  January  15. —  .  .  .  We  inspected  the  china 
doset  and  offices,  and  dawdled  about  in  the  drawing-rooms 
till  one  o'clock,  when  we  had  some  luncheon  previous  to 
startmg.  I  was  very,  very  sorry  that  the  visit  was  over.  I 
enjoyed  myself  gloriously,  and  Clementina  does  tiie  honours 
to  perfection.  We  reached  Kew  soon  after  five,  and  sat 
down  three  ^  to  diimer,  as  usual. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  January  21. — I  walked  with  the  Baron 
uid  Hooker  to  choose  the  fir  trees  for  transplanting,  and 

'  Lady  Clementina  Yillien. 

'  Lady  Bvelyn  Stanhope,  only  daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  GheiteHield. 
She  married  the  Earl  of  Oarnanron  in  1S61. 

*  The  Honble.  Arthvr  Hardinge,  leoond  ion  of  Viaoonnt  Hardinge.  He 
ins  created  K.G.B.  for  military  aerrioea,  was  equerry  to  Prince  Consort,  and 
alier  a  brilliant  career  in  India  appointed  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

*  The  third  wife  of  the  sixth  Doke  of  Marlborough. 

'  The  Dnoheas  of  Cambridge,  Princess  Mary,  and  Baron  Knesebeok. 
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gardened  all  the  afternoon.  Mama  read  "  Cafltle  Avon/'  \ 
very  interesting  novel,  to  me  for  two  hours  before,  and  agaii 
after  dinner.  January  22. —  .  .  .  We  drove  to  Bichinon< 
Park  to  see  the  gentlemen  shoot,  sharing  their  Inncheon,  anc 
nearly  perishing  with  cold.  .  .  .  Went  up  to  the  play  at  ^ 
o'clock — the  Lyceum;  Charles  Matthews  acted  admirably 
and  the  scenery  in  the  pantomime  is  wonderfully  well  done 
Janudry  24. — Up  before  seven,  and  off  at  9.30  to  the  King'j 
Cross  station,  reaching  Belvoir  Castle  soon  after  three.  .  .  . 
The  Wilton  girls  flew  to  see  me  just  before  dressing  time< 
At  dinner  the  Duke  ^  and  Lord  Granby  were  my  neighbours. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Jarmary  25.-r-After  breakfasting  punctually 
at  ten,  I  took  a  walk  with  the  Wiltons.  .  .  .  hi  the  after- 
noon we  all  went  down  to  the  saw-mill,  and  peeped  at  the 
rehearsal  in  the  green  roouL.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
dancing  country  dances  till  half-past  twelve.  January  26. — 
We  sat  in  the  gallery  working,  playing,  and  singing  till 
luncheon-time.  .  .  .  Walked  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and, 
falling  in  with  George,'  we  had  a  joUy  run  round  the  Duke's 
Walk — ^in  all  4^  miles.  On  my  return,  I  went  with  George 
to  his  room,  drank  tea  with  him,  and  spent  a  very  happy 
hour.  In  the  evening  Jim'  arrived,  and  we  played  at 
"Post"  tiU  12.  January  27.—.  .  .  .  Mama,  Lady  Wilton, 
Peppy ,^  and  I  took  a  walk  on  the  road  leading  to  the  reser- 
voir, I  sticking  in  the  mud,  thanks  to  my  dogs !  .  .  .  After 
dinner  we  had  tableaux  and  dancing  till  late. 

January  28, — Started  at  11.30  for  Harlaxton,  Mr.  Gregory's 
place,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  off,  where  we  were  met  by 
Lady  Brownlow  and  Lady  Caroline  Cust.  The  place  itself  is 
very  fine,  though  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  I  should  say 
only  covetable  in  part  We  had  a  sort  of  second  breakfast 
in  the  dining-room,  and  hastened  back  to  Belvoir,  in  time 
for  a  late  luncheon  there.  I  practised  in  the  gallery,  and 
then  attended  to  the  toilet  of  the  two  Denbigh  grrls.^ 
We  dined  at  seven,  on  account  of  the  play  beginning  shortly 
after  nine  o'clock,  and  for  which  the  three  Jerseys  arrived. 

*  The  Duke  of  BaUflnd. 

*  The  Dnke  of  Cambridge. 

*  The  Honble.  James  BoeviUe  Maodonald,  son  of  the  third  Lord 
ICaodonald,  Oolonel  2lBt  HoMm  and  Bqnerry  and  Priyate  Secretary  to  the 
Dnke  of  Oambridge ;  he  married  in  1859  Elizabeth  Nina,  daughter  of  Lord 
WaUBConrt,  and  died  in  1882. 

«  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey-Egerton. 

*  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Jane  Fielding,  danghten  of  the  aaxonth  Eitf^^^ 
Denbigh,  who  waa  Master  of  the  Horn  to  Queen  Adelaide. 
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The  first  piece.  The  Captain  of  the  Watch,  was  the  best 
acted ;  the  second  was  The  Prize,  but  the  Fieldings  were  not 
very  successful  in.  it.  Mr.  Stafford  ^  is  an  actor  jtbsqu'aux 
hcnUs  des  doigts — in  short,  nothing  could  be  more  perfect. 
Mr,  Cochrane,  Mr.  Marley,'  and  ]u3ss  Wortley  •  were  the  best 
of  his  troop.    The  whole  finished  with  a  supper. 

January  29. — ^We  drove  in  the  barouche  to  the  meet.  An 
impursued  fox  crossed  the  fields  and  road  in  sight,  and  we 
saw  the  gentlemen  leap  a  hedge  after  another  one.  This 
was  all  our  sport!  Luncheon  over,  I  went  with  Lady 
AdeUza  and  Lady  Elizabeth  *  to  visit  the  Mausoleum,  which 
is  very  fine,  and  was  desired  by  Wyatt.  Then  rested 
in  my  own  room  till  dinner-time.  In  the  evening  we  worked; 
Lady  John  Manners  sang  and  Clemmy  played.  January  30, 
Sunday, — ^Divine  service  in  the  Chapel.  What  a  glorious 
Murillo  hangs  over  the  altar,  to  be  sure !  Walked  to  the 
Kennels  with  Lord  Forester  to  see  his ''  precious  pets.''  On 
our  return.  Lord  John  ^  took  me  to  the  kitchen,  steward's  room, 
and  housekeeper's  room.  Then  I  played  with  Lady  John's 
baby,  and  had  a  lon^  talk  with  dear  Mama.  In  the  evening 
every  one  wrote  their  names  on  my  "  sheets,"  "  and  the  band 
sang  and  played  hymns.  January  31. — All  the  gentlemen 
went  out  hunting,  and  we  walked — ^Lady  Adeliza  and  I  arm- 
in-arm — ^round  tne  Duke's  Walk ;  then  I  sang  to  her  in  the 
green  room.  We  took  our  departure  immediately  after 
limcheon,  much  to  my  regret,  for  our  visit  to  Belvoir  was  really 
quite  delightful.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Cottage,  Febniary  10. — I  had  my  first  music 
lesson  with  Mr.  Muller.  ...  In  the  afternoon  Count  Eiel- 
mansegge  ^  called  and  presented  his  nephew,  who  has  come 
over  to  join  our  navy  as  a  volunteer;  a  very  nice  gentleman- 
like yoimg  man.  The  weather  was  wretched,  so  instead  of 
going  out  I  finished  a  letter  and  read  to  Mama.  We  dined 
at  five,  and  went  to  the  Adelphi  to  see  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

'  Hr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  who  aasnmed  the  XLame  of  AngnstiiB  Stafford.    He 
was  a  well-known  man  aboat  town  and  a  writer  of  plays. 
'  Brother  of  Lady  John  Kanners. 

*  The  Honble.  Victoria  Stuart-Wortley,  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen- 
She  married,  in  1863,  the  late  Sir  William  Earle  Welby-Gregory,  Bart 

*  Lady  Adeliza  Norman  and  Lady  Elixabeth  Drummond,  daughters  of  the 
DnkeofButland. 

*  Lord  John  Manners,  now  Duke  of  Rutland. 

*  Sheets  of  note  paper  on  which  all  the  guests  wrote  their  names,  a 
custom  Princess  Mary  continued  aU  her  life. 

'  Hanoyerian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

VOL.  L  L 
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and  the  pftntomime,  in  which  Fhucmoie  acte  welL  Geoige, 
Mr.  Norman,  the  two  Darners,  Elphinstone,  and  Cecil 
Fcorester  were  in  our  box,  FArwvry  20. —  .  .  .  Drove  to 
Town  and  called  at  the  Palace,  but  the  Queen  was  just  going 
out ;  then  paid  Aunt  Maiy  a  long  visit,  and  Mama  settled 
with  Morant  about  St.  James's.  On  our  return  from  Bad- 
minton ^  we  hope  to  find  St.  James's  considerably  advanced, 
though  I  fear  it  will  not  be  habitable  before  May,  or  there- 
abouts. . . .  Ck)untTrauttmansdorff '  came  down  with  accounte 
of  the  Emperor ;  thank  God  the  attempt  on  his  life  was 
frustrated!'  .  .  .  Febniary  24. — ^Dear  Papa's  birthday. 
George  came  to  breakfast,  and  we  went  to  the  vault.  .  .  . 
February  25. — Up  early  and  packed.  At  a  quarter-past 
twelve  we  started  for  the  Ealing  station,  where  we  joined  the 
train,  reaching  Badminton  at  half-past  five;  rested,  and 
dined  at  eight  o'clock.  We  were  a  party  of  twenty-five,  and 
in  the  evening  we  played  at  des  petitsjeux. 

BadmiiUon,  February  26. — I  went  out  hunting  with  the 
Duke^  in  Mb  phaeton,  and  we  were  out  nearly  four  hours, 
and  had  great  fun.  On  my  return  I  had  a  bit  of  luncheon, 
and  then  the  girls  fetched  me  and  we  sang  and  played  in  the 
drawing-room.  At  dinner  the  Duke  and  Lord  Granby  were 
my  neighbours,  and  in  the  evening  we  danced  till  midnight. 
February  27. — Church  at  twelve ;  then  to  the  stables.  .After 
lunch  saw  LordCardigan's  and  Mr.  Cidthorpe's  '  horses,  finish- 
ing up  with  a  walk  and  being  caught  in  a  snowstorm.  In 
the  evening  we  amused  ourselves  with  "  Words."  February 
28. — ^A  frost,  consequently  no  hunting.  Played  at  billiards 
and  worked  all  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  Etta  took 
Suffie  *  and  me  for  a  long  drive,  and  we  walked  over  to  the 
Boman  Camp  to  see  the  view  in  the  Yale.  We  dined  in  the 
hall,  and  dwced  till  one  o'clock.  March  1. — ^We  young 
girls  sat  in  Etta's  room  and  chatted,  and  after  lunch  drove 
over  to  Dodiogton  to  see  "  Dody  "  ^  and  her  four  children. 
On  our  return  we  dressed  up  our  heads  to  imitate  old  pictures, 
coming  down  to  diimer  in  powder.  The  Duke  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  sat  next  to  me,  and  afterwards  we  danced. 

*  The  principal  leat  of  the  Duket  of  Beaufort. 

*  Ch*rg6  d' Affaires  at  the  AiutriAn  EmbMiy  during  the  abtenoe  of  Gout 
GoUoredo. 

*  On  the  18th  of  February  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  itabthe  Emperor 
of  Austria  at  Vienna. 

*  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  *  Afterwards  Lord  Oalthorpe. 

*  Lady  Suffield. 

'  Lady  Georgina  Codriogton,  daughter  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  BeanfbiL 
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Maftk  2. — ^After  seeing  the  gentlemen  mount  we  left  Bad- 
minton, having  spent  a  most  charming  visit,  and  returned  to 
Kew,  arriving  about  five. 

(kLwiridge  Cottage,  Marchll, —  .  .  At  one  o'clock  started 
for  Town.  Lord  Douro  and  Lord  Mtzroy  ^  met  us  at  Apsley 
House  and  took  us  over  it,  and  into  the  dear  Duke's  '  own 
rooms.  Paid  Aunt  Mary  a  visit,  where  we  saw  the  future 
Princess  Henry's  sapplures,  then  drove  out  shopping  for 
George's  birthday,  were  very  successftd,  and  finally  went  to 
St.  James's.  March  22. — ^Attended  morning  prayers.  Poor 
Mama  had  a  headache,  so  after  I  had  walked  and  practised, 
I  drove  up  to  town  with  Frazer  to  see  Aunt  Mary  and  the 
Duchess  of  Inverness.  Home  ^;ain  by  half-past  six  and 
found  Mama  up  and  reading.  I  finished  the  newspaper  to 
her.  .  .  ,  T3ie  fire  at  Windsor  Castle  is,  thank  God,  not  very 
extensive,  the  dining-room  and  a  few  servants'  rooms  alone 
having  suffered.  In  the  evening  we  finished  ''Ladybird," 
irhich  is  very  well  written  and  so  interesting. 

March  31. — Lord  Chelsea'  came  down  and  went  for  a  walk 
idth  us ;  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  I  had  made  up 
my  book  with  Knese,^  which  was  right  to  a  halfpenny  I  Mrs. 
Taylor*  and  her  three  children  arrived,  and  we  spent  the 
iftemoon  hiding  the  Easter  eggs,  in  which  amusement 
Davison*  joined,  finishing  up  with  a  glorious  tea!  We 
fined  with  George,  where  we  had  a  charming  party  of  twelve, 
including  the  MandeviUes,  John  Stanleys,''  and  Elphinstones. 
April  4. —  .  .  .  Paid  the  Queen  a  visit  and  saw  the  three 
foungest  children ;  then  on  to  Aunt  Mary's,  where  we  found 
Lady  Howe  and  Lady  Ailesbury,*  who  had  come  there  by 
appointment  to  see  us.  After  dinner  Mama  began  reading 
ihe  French  brochure  on  the  dear  Duke  of  WellLigton.  M. 
tfaurel  is  the  ordy  Frenchman  who  really  does  Wellington 
ustice,  and  thoroughly  appreciates  his  character.  April  5. — 
HTrote  a  letter  before  breakfast,  and  afterwards  walked  round 

I  Lord  Fitsioy  Somenet  *  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington. 

'  Father  of  the  present  Earl  Oadogan.  *  Baron  Kneeebeck. 

*  Wife  of  Mr.  Bridges  Taylor,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Denmark.    He  was 
nephew  of  General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who  was  private  secretary  to 

(eorge  HL,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV. 

*  Sir  William  Davison,  formerly  Equerry  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stanley.  He  became  a  baronet  on  the  death  of  his 
roiher  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Errington.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
f  Baron  de  TaUeyrand. 

■  Mafia,  second  wife  of  tho  first  Marquis  of  Ailesbur}',  well  known  for 
laoy  years  in  society  as  "Lady  A."    She  died  in  1898. 
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the  Park  with  EneBe.  Drove  with  Mama  to  Mr.  Byam 
Martin's  ^  to  see  hiB  magnificent  camellias.  We  were  soon 
joined  by  the  Queen  of  the  French,"  Princess  Clementine,* 
and  the  Nemours/  and  (par  parefUhise)  a  very  pfoshing 

Mrs. .  .  . 

April7. — . . .  Finished  the ''light  of  the  Forge  "and  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Harrison.  At  half-pest  two  we  learnt 
that  we  Queen  had  a  boy^  bom  at  one  o'dock,  and,  thank 
Ood,  all  goes  well  We  went  for  a  walk,  and  were  joined 
by  Lady  Marian  Alford,*  who  came  to  announce  her  sister's 
marriage  with  Frederick  Leveson-Gower.  I  rushed  about 
the  Grardens  to  get  some  flowers  for  her.  PlactiBed  far  half 
an  hour,  dressed  and  dined  at  six ;  drove  up  to  the  Opera  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  saw  the  Barbiere  di  Sevilla — ^Bonconi 
perfection  1 

Letter  to  the  Sev.  William  Harrison. 

April  7, 185S. 

DsAB  Mr.  Harbisok, — ^Having  carefully  perused  your 
little  work,  I  cannot  but  express  to  you  how  thankful  and 
pleased  I  am  that  you  should  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
bring  me  a  copy  of  it.  The  "  Light  of  the  Forge  "  is  indeed 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  many  a  lesson  have 
I  found  therein;  for,  though  more  especially  addressed  to 
the  Siek,  I  think  that  the  Whole  cannot  but  benefit  by  it. 
One  part,  in  which  you  speak  of  the  daily  occupations,  and 
tiie  method  or  plan  by  which  they  should  be  regulated,  came 
very  home  to  me,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  I  think  that 
were  I  to  lay  down  some  kind  of  rule  how  to  spend  the 
several  hours  of  the  day,  I  should  save  a  great  deal  of  timej 
otherwise  wasted,  and  consequently  get  through  a  great  dealj 
more,  and  read  more,  by  myself,  than  I  am  at  present  able. 
Perhaps  you  would  kindly  give  me  your  advice  on  the 
subject,  or  even  draw  up  a  HtUe  plan,  reserving  time  for 
practising  the  piano,  and  two  hours  reading  History,  etc, 

'  A  gentleman  who  had  a  villa  on  Ham  Common,  and  a  oonaenratofy' 
filled  with  oiM  splendid  camellia  tree.  ! 

'  Queen  Marie  Am^e,  widow  of  King  Loaia  Philippe. 

'  Daughter  of  King  Looii  Philippe. 

«  The  Dae  and  Daoheese  de  Nemonn :  he  was  the  eldest  ion  tii  King 
Loais  Philippe,  and  married  Prinoees  Victoria  of  Saze-Ooborg  and  Gotha.     i 

'  Prinoe  Leopold. 

•  Mother  of  the  present  Lord  Brownlow,  and  Princess  Mary's  intimate 
friend.  Lady  Marian  Alford  was  very  talented ;  she  possessed  many  artistic 
tastes,  and  had  a  oharm  of  manner  which  attracted  every  one.  I 
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with  Mama,  which  would  prove  of  great  assistance  to  me. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you  if 
yoa  would  recommend  a  daily  coarse  of  Scripture  Beading 
W  occupy  the  hour  before  breakfast. 

1  read  the  Bible  and  a  prayer  for  every  day  in  the  year  the 
fiist  thing  each  morning,  besides  my  own  private  devotions ; 
but  now  that  I  grow  older,  I  feel  tlutt  if  I  were  to  devote  a 
UtfJe  more  time  in  the  morning  to  sacred  thoughts  and 
subjects,  it  would  raise  the  tone  of  the  mind,  and  improve  it 
in  every  way.  You,  dear  Mr.  Harrison,  are  one  of  my  oldest 
and  truest  friends,  and  I  therefore  now  appeal  to  your  judg- 
ment to  guide  me  in  this  matter,  and  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me  for  troubling  you.  Ton  cannot  imagine  how  glad  Mama 
and  I  were  to  see  you  again,  and  how  often  we  have  since 
spoken  of  your  Und  visit ;  it  was  a  great  treat  to  us  both,  so 
von  see  the  "  World  "  does  not  make  us  forget  old  friends ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  makes  one  cling  more  firmly  to  them. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  another  visit  from 
yoa  when  we  are  in  Town,  and  when  I  hope  to  have  a  long 
conversation  with  you,  for  I  assure  you  I  at  times  feel  very 
anxious  about  myself  and  my  neglect  of  my  duty  to  my  God 
and  to  those  around  me.  Plrayer  is  at  such  times  a  very  great 
comfort  to  me.  ...  I  doubt  not  that  you  remember  me  in 
yonr  prayers,  and  that  they  will  be  answered.  .  .  .  Pray 
believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Harrison,  your  very  sincere  and  grateful 
Mend, 

Mary  Adelaide. 

JaumcU. — Cawiridge  Cottage,  April  II, — Wrote  to  Aimt 
Louisa^  before  breakfast,  and  walked  with  Erazer ;  practised, 
and  started  for  town  at  two  o'clock.  Went  first  to  the 
Palace  to  see  Albert  and  my  tiny  godchild,  and  then  on  to 
St  James's.  .  •  .  Aprii  13. — After  luncheon  we  paid  a  visit 
to  Orleans  House,  where  we  met  Miss  Coutts ;  then  took  a  walk 
on  Ham  Common.  .  .  .  Dined  at  Aunt  Kent's  to  meet  Oeorge, 
the  party  of  nine  being  made  up  by  her  suite;  Ada  and 
Speth'  were  my  neighbours.  Thence  we  adjourned  to  the 
French  play;  I^ont  and  Mdlle.  Page — not  very  amusing. 
On  arriving  at  Gloucester  House  we  found  Aunt  Mary 
sitting  up  to  receive  us. 

Gbmc^ter  House,  April  14. — ^I  came  down  rather  late  to 
breakfast,  and  busied  myself  all  the  morning  with  my  work 

*  PrinoesB  Loaisa  of  HesBe. 

'  BaroneoB  von  Speth,  for  many  yean  Lody-in-Waiting  to  the  Daohess  of 
Kent;  she  died  at  a  great  age  in  Her  Boyal  Highness'e  seryioe. 
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and  receiving  visits.  The  EUesmete  girls  ^  and  Suffie  came 
before  luncheon;  Lady  Baglan  and  daughter,  dear  little 
Arthur,'  Greorge,  Lady  Bairington  and  Mary,'  the  Jerseys, 
and  Countess  CoUoredo  paid  their  respects  in  the  afternoon. 
.  .  .  Went  to  Lady  Mandeville's  dance,  and  enjoyed  myself 
very  much,  valsing  twice  and  staying  till  half-past  one. 

Cambridge  Cottage^  April  17. —  ...  In  the  afternoon  we 
started  for  town,  and  saw  the  Queen  on  her  sofa;  then 
went  into  the  garden  to  see  the  seven  children  at  play; 
and  at  five  o'clock  on  to  Aunt  Mary's.  .  .  .  Home  for  ddnner 
and  worked  all  the  evening.  Aprii  21. — ^After  my  music 
lesson,  which  lasted  from  eleven  till  one,  I  took  a  walk  in 
the  Gardens,  Hookey  ^  raining  camellias  upon  me,  and  on  my 
return  read  Perthe's  "  Leben "  to  Mama.  We  dined  with 
Greozge ;  the  Wiltons,  and  a  host  of  eldest  sons  and  young 
peers  formed  the  party ;  my  neighbours  were  Lord  Bath  and 
Lord  Wilton.  Afterwaids  there  was  an  evening  party  at  the 
Colleredos'.  April  25. — Dear  Aunt  Mary's  birthday !  May 
she  be  spared  to  us  a  few  more  years !  Before  breakfast,  I 
put  away  aU  my  letters,  and  from  half-past  eleven  till  one 
practised  and  read  to  Mama.  Mr.  Johnston'^  came  and 
be^  "The  Monastic  life  of  Charles  V.,"  by  Mr.  Stirling  of 
Keir.  .  .  . 

April  26. — .  .  .  We  started  for  Coombe,  and  enjoyed 
ourselves  immensely,  dicing  out  tufts  of  yellow  primroses 
and  wild  violets,  and  listening  to  the  nightingales — the  first 
I  have  heard  this  year.  .  .  .  Dined  at  six,  and  went  to  the 
Opera.  The  Puritani  was  given,  it  being  Mario's  debut; 
Bonconi  sang  beautifully,  and  Mdlle.  Boeio  very  well.  SufiSe, 
Lord  FitBToy,  and  the  Normans  were  our  party.  April  28.— 
Arranged  and  put  away  some  of  my  things  before  breakfast, 
after  which  I  completed  all  domestic  arrangements  about 
moving  the  furniture.  Saw  Miss  Burt.  .  .  .  Visited  the 
National  Gallery  *  with  SufKe  and  the  Cadogans.  The  Exhi- 
bition is  a  very  fine  one  this  year,  John  Leslie  particularly 

^  Lady  Alice  Bgerton,  afterwards  Ooanten  of  Strafford,  and  Ladj  Blanche 
Egerton,  who  married  the  seventh  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
'  Prince  Arthur. 
'  The  Honble.  Hary  Barrington,  now  Mrs.  Sartoris. 

*  Sir  WiUiam  Hooker. 

*  The  Bey.  —  Johnston,  at  one  time  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Vienna :  he  used  to  go  regularly  to  Cambridge  Cottage  to  read  aloud  to  the 
Duchess  and  Princess  Mary. 

*  The  Boyal  Academy  Exhibitions  were  then  held  in  the  building  on  the 
north  side  of  Trafalgar  Square. 
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difitdnguishing  himself  by  two  beautifal  pictures  of  the 
German  school  We  called  at  St.  James's,  where  they  are 
getting  on  well.  .  .  .  Dined  with  Aunt  Maiy  and  went  to  a 
charming  ball  at  Norfolk  Honse.^  I  danced  eleven  times, 
and  was  home  by  three.    Slept  at  Gloucester  House. 

Gloucester  House,  May  5,  Ascension  Day, — ^Attended  morn- 
ing service  at  Orosvenor  Church  (Mr.  Nepean's).  ...  At 
three  we  walked  down  to  St.  James's,  where  we  stayed 
upwards  of  two  hoius ;  dined  at  Aunt  Kent's,  and  then  on 
to  hear  Lucrezia  at  Covent  Garden.  Grisi,  Mario,  and  Bonconi 
>-divine !  May  6. —  .  .  .  The  Vincents  and  Kielmansegge 
dined  with  us.  Aimt  Kent  came  in  the  evening,  and  at 
eleven  we  went  to  a  rout  at  Lady  Jersey's  in  honour  of  Clem's 
birthday.    Home  at  Kew  by  two  o'clock. 

Cambridge  Cottage^  May  7. — ^Dear  Mama's  wedding-day  ! 
It  poured,  but  we  went  to  Papa's  grave.  .  .  .  Mr.  Johnston 
read  to  us  from  a  quarter-past  one  till  three.  In  the  after- 
noon I  practised,  and  ran  about  the  house  to  see  that  Mr. 
Hanison's  rooms  were  nice  and  tidy.  He  arrived  at  six,  and 
we  spent  some  little  time  with  him  before  dinner. . . .  May  8, 
Sunday. — "Mi.  Harrison  gave  us  a  splendid  sermon  in  the 
morning,  for  the  benefit  of  our  schools,  and  in  the  afternoon 
preach^  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  .  .  .  May  10. — Mr.  Har- 
rison came  to  read  and  pray  with  me  before  breakfast,  and 
then  took  leave.  I  was  so  very  sorry.  Wrote  my  journal 
and  had  my  music  lesdon.  .  .  .  Geraldine  Somerset  came  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  sent  her  home  with  a  large  nosegay. 
Dined  with  Aunt  Kent — ^Colonel  Seymour  ^  being  the  only 
heau! — and  went  to  the  French  play;  Les  demoiselles  de 
St.  Cyr  was  given.  Lafont,  Bonier,  and  Mdlle.  Brohan 
admirable. 

May  13. — Drove  up  to  town,  going  first  to  St.  James's, 
where  my  rooms  are  tne  very  pink  of  perfection ;  thence  to 
Lady  Suffield's ;  and,  lastly,  walking  across  the  Park  with 
George,  to  Aunt  Mary's,  where  we  saw  Lady  Jersey  and  Lord 
Winchester.  Then  sliopped  for  the  Queen's  birthday ;  after 
some  little  time  we  found  what  we  wanted,  and  reached 

*  The  Town  house  of  the  Dnkes  of  Norfolk. 

'  Aftenrards  General  Sir  Franoia  Seymour.  Ab  a  lieutenant  in  the  19th 
Regiment  he  wae  appointed  hy  King  Leopold  to  travel  with  his  nephew  Prince 
Albert,  and  in  18S9  aooompanied  the  Prince  on  a  tour  through  Italy.  He 
Beryed  with  the  Soots  Fusilier  Guards  in  the  Crimea ;  was  appointed  Groom- 
in-Waiting  to  the  Prince  Consort  from  1860,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Prince 
held  the  same  position  in  Her  Majesty's  Household.  Later  on  he  became 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  was  created  a  baionet  in  1869, 
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home  by  eight  o'clock.  Knese  read  to  ns  after  dinner,  and  I 
6niahed  a  hand-screen  for  the  Bazaar.  May  15,  Sunday. — 
Church. .  .  .  Mama  and  I  walked  in  the  Grardens,  which  were 
open  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday  to  the  public.  The  Taylors 
dined  with  us,  and  in  the  evening  we  made  the  tables  and  a 
hat  movel  Suffie  is  idl  electricity!  We  nearly  died  of 
laughing.  May  18. — George  reviewed  our  Militia  on  the 
Gieen.  I  finished  packing,  moving,  and  arranging  things. 
.  .  .  The  Danish  Minister  and  his  wife^  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
we  showed  them  the  Grardens.  At  five  we  left  dear  little 
Kew  for  St.  James's. 

8t,  Jaffie9*s  Palace,  May  19. — I  spent  the  morning  helping 
Mama,  and  unpackii^  all  my  china  from  dear  old  C^bridge 
House.  .  .  .  Miss  Mitford'  drove  us  to  Aunt  Mar/s,  whence 
we  proceeded  to  the  Enclosure,  Brent's  Park,  for  a  walk, 
returning  home  to  dress  for  the  £nner  at  the  Duchess 
of  Invemess'&  We  were  a  party  of  twenty-one;  I  sat 
between  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  and  Lord  Anson.  It  was 
very  agreeable ;  and  in  the  evening  we  danced.  May  21. — 
Madame  Nestor  came  to  tiy  on  a  wreath.'  .  .  .  We  (ht)ve  to 
the  station  to  receive  my  sister.  It  was  a  happy  meeting. 
We  took  her  to  the  Hotel,  and  there  I  waited  to  go  with 
Fritz  and  darling  Doppus^  to  my  Aunt's.  The  whole  party 
dined  with  us. 

May  24. — ^The  Queen's  birthday.  We  went  to  the  Horse 
Guards' Parade,  which  was  very  fine.  Home  to  breakfast  at  half- 
past  eleven.  ...  At  4.30  we  drove  d  qwUre  Prineesses  round 
and  roimd  Hyde  Park  and  down  Botten  Bow.  Augusta  dined 
with  us,  and  I  read  "Larpent"  to  Mama  till  ten  o'clock, 
then  dressed  for  the  ball  at  Lord  Breadalbane's — a  very 
grand  one.  Gussy  and  I  stayed  till  nearly  three  o'clock  ! 
May  27. —  ...  At  half-past  five  we  drove  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  heard  Lord  Derby  speak  on  the  l^acy  duty  in 
reply  to  a  wooden,  bitter  speech  of  Lord  Aberdeen's.'  In  the 
evening  we  went  to  the  Colloredos'  ball,  where  we  stayed  till 
3.30  a.m.  I  May  28. — Lord  Normanby  paid  Mama  a  visit, 
after  which  we  proceeded  in  festal  aitire  to  pay  our  respects 
to  the  Queen,  Aunt  Kent,  and  Aunt  Mary.    We  dined  at 

t  M.  and  Madame  de  Bme. 

'  Sister  to  the  Earl  of  Bedeadale  and  a  Mend  of  the  Dnohets  of  Qloaoertef'A. 

*  Prinoeaa  liary  wai  rery  fond  of  wreathi  for  her  hair,  and  generaUy  wore 
one  in  the  erening. 

*  Prinoe  AdolphoB  of  MeoUenbarg-Strelits. 

*  A  coalition  Goyemment  had  reoentl  j  come  into  office  (December  28;  1 852  \ 
with  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Prime  Minister. 
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seven  and  went  to  the  Opera  (Queen's  box).  Emani — 
but  Boaio,  who  had  been  taken  ill,  was  unfortunately  replaced 
by  a  dre^lfnl  woman !  Bonconi  and  Tamberlik  were  as  good 
as  ever,  but  ^'^  female  spoilt  the  ensemble  terribly. 

May  29. — Maona  was  taken  ill  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  had  to  send  for  Quin.  With  this  information  they 
awoke  me  in  the  morning,  and  on  rushing  to  Mama  as  soon 
as  dressed  I  found  her  very  low  about  herself  and  in  bed. 
She,  however,  wished  us  to  go  to  Church,  so  I  fetched 
Augusta,  and  we  went  to  Grosvenor  Chapel  to  hear  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  preach  for  the  Cambridge  Asylum.  His 
allusions  to  dear  Papa  were  both  touching  and  true.  The 
collection  amounted  to  upwards  of  £126.  On  our  return  1 
wrote  to  the  Queen,  and  stayed  with  Mama  till  five  o'clock, 
when  we  went  to  see  Aunt  Mary  and  the  poor  dear  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  who  is  terribly  cut  up  at  the  death  of  her  father.^ 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  charming  dinner  at  George's,  and 
I  sat  next  to  Lord  Derby.  May  30. — ^Dear  Mama  had  a 
bad  night,  but  was  better  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  Lunched  at 
Gloucester  House,  and  drove  to  Lady  Howard's  '  town  break- 
faei,  where  Mario  sang  to  perfection.  Everything  was  charm- 
ingly done,  and  the  entertainment  lasted  till  after  seven 
o'clock.  Sir  William  Eraser  *  and  Katty  *  were  my  neighbours 
at  the  breakfast. 

May  31. —  .  .  .  Walked  with  Lilli,*^  Knese,  and  Liihe*  out 
shopping  to  Garrard's,  through  the  Burlington  Arcade  to 
Bairy's,  and  thence  home.  ...  In  the  evening  we  dined 
with  the  Queen,  a  family  party  and  suite.  I  sat  next  to 
Albert.  June  1. — Mama  haid  a  good  night,  and  I  found  her 
up  and  dressing.  After  breakfast  I  wrote  notes,  and  then 
took  my  work  and  sat  with  her,  she  being  en  robe  de  chambre, 
ensconced  in  an  armchair  in  her  bedroom.     Shortly  after 

'  Mr.  Gharlefl  OnUing  Smith.  He  nuuried  Lady  Anne  WeUesley,  only 
Bister  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1844 
lived  with  his  daughter  at  Beanfort  House. 

'  Wife  of  Bir  Ralph  Howard,  Bart.  She  entertained  a  good  deal  both  at 
her  house  in  Belgraye  Square  and  at  Oraren  Cottage,  Fulham.  Her 
garden  parties,  or  breakfasts  as  that  form  of  entertainment  was  then  caUed, 
were  rery  popular  with  London  Society. 

'  Lady  Howard's  eldest  son  by  her  first  marriage  with  Sir  James  Fraser, 
Bart.  Sir  William's  brothers  were  General  Sir  Charles  Fraser,  Y.C,  and 
General  Keith  Fraser,  who  oommanded  the  1st  Life  Guards. 

*  Lady  Katherine  Grey-Bgerton. 

*  Sister  to  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Meoklenburg-Strelits. 

*  Bquerry  to  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of  Meoklenburg-Strelits. 
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poor  Augoflta  arrived  with  a  bad  headache,  so  I  was  a  sort 
of  general  nuise.  ...  A  dinner  of  twenty-nine  at  the 
Wiltons'.  His  lordship  and  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  were  my 
neighbours.  ...  I  did  thoroughly  enjoy  myself.  Jwne  2. — 
I  went  to  the  drawing-room  arrayed  in  blue.  It  was  a  very 
full  one,  and  lasted  from  2  till  4.30.  We  drove  to  mj  Aunt's 
e9i  grcunde  toilette  to  show  ourselves.  Home  by  six  to  undress 
and  prepare  for  tibe  dinner  at  Aunt  Kent's  previous  to  the 
Opera — Ugonotti;  Mario  and  Giisi  superb!  June  5. —  .  .  . 
]^ma  went  out  for  her  firat  drive,  and  after  luncheon  had  quite 
a  rout.  The  Queen  and  Albert,  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Kent, 
Lord  Baglan,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  and  Lady  Jersey  dame  to 
see  her  in  the  courae  of  the  afternoon.  ...  I  dined  with  my 
sister  at  the  Granvilles',  a  party  of  fourteen,  and  sat  next  to 
Lord  Granville.  In  the  evening,  who  should  walk  in  but 
Panizzi  ^  and  Monckton  Milnes  1  ^ 

June  7. — ^Up  at  six,  breakfasted,  and  was  in  the  carriage 
by  eight.  Started  from  the  station  at  half-past,  picked  up 
three  Wiltons  at  Slough,  and  were  at  Oxford  soon  after  ten 
o'clock.  Dr.  Bull  received  us  at  the  station,  and  took  us  at 
once  to  the  theatre,  where  the  undergraduates  gave  us  a 
cheer.  The  ceremony  itself  was  very  imposing,  and  the 
reception  of  Lord  Derby,  my  brother,  and  Disraeli  most 
enthusiastic.  After  Lord  Derby's  Latin  speech,  and  the 
nineteen  new  doctors  had  had  the  dignity  conferred  upon 
them,  there  were  several  Lsitin  speeches  and  two  beautiful 
English  odes,  in  which  the  names  of  Wellington  and  Derby 
(Stanley)  were  blended.  When  all  was  over,  we  were  taken 
to  the  house  of  the  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  rested 
there  till  the  luncheon,  which  the  fellows  gave  us  in  the 
Hall,  was  ready.  The  Sub-Warden,  Mr.  Stopford,  did  the 
honours,  and  I  sat  between  him  and  Greorge.  They  then 
took  us  to  the  Library  and  Chapel.  Magdalen  College  was 
our  next  point,  witli  its  cloisters  and  beautiful  Chapel; 
whence  we  proceeded  to  inspect  Christ  Church  Hall  and 
Chapel,  which  is  also  the  Cathedral.  We  then  walked  to 
Merton  College,  rested  ourselves  in  the  garden,  visited  the 
Chapel,  and  drove  to  Parker's  shop,  where  an  interchange  of 
presents,  consisting  of  books  bound  in  fine  old  Oxford  style, 

>  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  who  Buooeeded  Sir  Henry  Ellis  as  principal  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum  in  1850.  He  was  an  intioutte  friend  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Maoaulay,  bat  perhaps  his  most  oelebrsted 
friendship  was  with  Prosper  M€rim^  the  endssarj  of  Napoleon  IIL  Sir 
Antonio  retired  from  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so  much  ability  in  1865. 

'  Afterwards  Lord  Houghton. 
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took  place.  As  it  was  very  wann  indeed,  we  sat  in  the 
garden  of  St.  John's  College  till  5.30,  when  we  returned  to 
Grey's  ^  rooms  in  Christ  Church,  where  he  gave  ns  a  sub- 
stantial tea,  Mr.  Birch  ^  joining  our  party.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  left  Oxford,  and  were  at  St.  James's  by  half-past  ten. 

St,  James's  PcUace,  June  10. — Drove  to  Eew,  where  Mama 
took  her  first  walk.  We  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  in  the 
garden,  drinking  tea  and  haymaking.  Home  by  six.  .  .  . 
Mis.  Barry  came,  and  we  had  a  chat  together.  ...  I  joined 
Augusta  at  Aunt  Mar/s  evening  party,  whence  we  adjourned 
to  Stafford  House,  where  upwwis  of  eight  hundred  people 
were  assembled.  June  12,  Sunday. — Augusta  and  I  attended 
morning  service  at  St.  Paul's' — Mr.  liddell's  church.  At 
1.30  we  started  off,  a  large  party,  in  three  carriages,  with 
the  Duke  of  Gtenoa  and  suite  for  Chiswick,  where  we  went 
over  the  House^  and  part  of  the  grounds.  I  was  in  the 
second  carriage  with  Lilli,  Fritz,  and  Az^lio.*^  We  drove 
on  to  Kew,  and  showed  the  Duke  the  finest  glass-houses,  and 
then  took  him  on  to  the  terrace  to  see  the  view  of  Syon.^ 
On  our  return  we  had  tea,  which  all  the  Italians  did  great 
justiee  to,  and  afterwards  they  explored  the  wonders  of  the 
Cottage !  At  half-paat  six  they  returned  to  London,  and  we 
stayed  half  an  hour  longer,  discussing  the  events  of  the  day. 
Home  by  eight  o'clock.    Fritz  peeped  in  during  the  evening. 

June  13. — After  taking  my  music  lesson  at  Gloucester 
House  I  remained  there  all  the  afternoon,  working  for  die 
Bazaar,  and  saw  Lady  Bessborough,  Lady  Cowley,  Lady 
Tmro,  and  Elizabeth  Torke.  On  my  return  home  I  worked 
away  till  dinner-time.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  Lady 
Antrobus's  concert;  Mario  and  Miss  I^ne  did  not  sing — 
thanks  to  the  influenza.  The  Duke  of  Oenoa  was  there. 
June  14. —  .  .  •  We  lunched  in  the  Passage^  and  sat  there 

*  Vifloonnt  Grey  de  Wilton.  He  married  Lady  Blisabeth  Oiaven,  and 
Bttooeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Wilton  in  1882. 

'  The  Ber.  Henry  Biroh,  Beotor  of  Prestwioh;  he  was  Lord  Grey  de 
WUton's  tntor  at  Eton,  and  from  1848--51  had  charge  of  the  Prinoeof  Wales's 
•tadiea. 

'  8t  Paul's  Chnroh,  Knightsbridge. 

*  Ghiswiok  House,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Deyonshiie.  It  was 
here  that  Fox  died  in  1806,  and  Canning  in  1827. 

*  Marquis  d'Aseglio,  Sardinian  Minister  at  the  Gonrt  of  St.  James's. 

*  Syon  House,  Isleworth,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

'  Up  to  1868  Her  Majesty's  Drawing  Booms  were  always  held  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  from  the  passage  windows  in  the  Duchess  of  Oambridge's 
ai>artments  a  good  yiew  oonld  be  obtained  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
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with  our  work  to  see  the  drawing-room.  The  Duke  of  Genoa 
came  to  take  leave.  .  .  .  Dressed  for  an  early  dinner  with 
Augusta,  and  thence  to  the  Opera  with  Aunt  Kent.  June  15. — 
Suffie  and  I  drove  out  shoppiQg  for  the  Bazaar.  We  made  our 
purchases  at  the  Pantheon  and  Soho,  spending  £10 — George's 
kind  gift.  At  4.30  we  paid  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of 
Coburg  ^  a  visit,  and  went  on  to  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens, 
as  it  was  un  jour  de  promenade  there.  The  gardens  were 
very  full,  and  the  show  of  American  plants  quite  beaatifnl. 
Dined  tSte-d-tete  with  Mama  and  dressed  for  the  Court  Ball, 
which  was  a  magnificent  one,  as  the  toilettes  were  first  rate. 
I  danced  a  great  deal.    Home  by  two  o'clock. 

Jtme  16. — ^A  very  late  breakfast,  after  which  I  went  over 
to  Aunt  Mary's  to  take  my  music  lesson ;  returned  home  in 
the  afternoon  and  found  the  Hamiltons'  with  Mama.     At 
half-past  three  we  started  off  in  a  carriage  and  four  to  meet 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Hanover  on  tiie  Woolwich  road. 
One  of  our  horses  lost  a  shoe,  so  we  had  to  get  out  on  the 
other  side  of  Greenwich  and  take  a  walk  in  a  market  garden 
with  an  avenue  of  magnificent  walnut-trees  and  a  charmingly 
civil  owner.    We  then  returned  to  Greenwich  and  sat  in  tiie 
Square  of  the  Hospital  till  six  o'clock,  when  we  went  to  see 
the  old  pensioners  at  tea.    While  in  the  haU  the  carriages  of 
the  Hanoverian  party  passed  us,  but  by  dint  of  shouting  and 
running  we  stopped  them,  and  Greenwich  was  witness  to  our 
tender  meeting.    We  all  drove  back  together,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  dear  King's  House  ^  we  found  Aunt  Mary  waiting  to 
receive  him.    The  Queen  and  Aunt  Kent  joined  us  shortly. 
We  returned  home  to  dinner,  but  spent  the  evening  enfamiUe 
with  the  King  and  Queen.    June  17. — .  .  .  At  half-past 
three  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hanoverians,  where  we  were 
joined  by  tiie  Queen,  Aunt  Gloucester  and  Aunt  Kent     We 
then  drove  in  the  Park,  stoppiag  in  Kotten  Bow  to  hear  the 
music ;  home  to  dress  for  the  grand  dinner  en  famille  (c'eet  a 
dire  avee  la  suite)  at  Court. 

June  20. — .  .  .  We  went  to  Aunt  Mary's  about  the  things 
belonging  to  our  stall  at  the  Bazaar.^     Lunched  with  the 

had  the  privilege  of  the  ewtrO^  as  they  entered  the  Palace  from  Ambaasador'B 
Ck)urt 

*  Wife  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Gobnrg  and  Gk>tha,  elder  brother  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  formerly  Princess  Alexandrina  of  Baden. 

'  The  Doke  and  Dachess  of  Hamilton.  The  Dnohess  was  the  youngest 
danghter  of  Charles,  reigning  Grand  Doke  of  Baden,  and  a  distant  cousin  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL 

*  The  house  in  Grosyenor  Place  occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  Legation. 

*  The  Bazaar  was  in  aid  of  the  Boyal  Cambridge  Asylum,  and  held  at  the 
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Hanoverians,  home  again  at  three,  and  had  a  peep  at  Ellinor 
Napier.  Then  Ladj  Wilton  arrived  with  her  contributions 
to  the  Bazaar.  From  four  till  six  we  drove  with  the  Queen 
of  Hanover  round  the  Park.  .  .  .  Dressed  for  the  Concert  at 
Court,  where  the  Cologne  singers  performed  some  very  fine 
choruses.  Mario  refused  to  sing!  Jwm  21.— Off  by  the 
quarter-past  ei^ht  train  to  Staines ;  thence  in  the  Queen  of 
Hanover's  carnage  to  the  camp  at  Chobham.  The  weather 
kept  fine  during  the  military  business  of  the  day,  and  it 
only  rained  on  our  drive  back.  The  troops  looked  gloriomly 
heauH/ul,  and  the  manceuvres,  which  we  witnessed  from  a 
hill,  rejoiced  my  soldier-like  heart.  We  lunched  with  the 
Queen  in  her  tent,  and  returned  to  Staines  in  our  own 
carriage.  .  .  .  Dined  at  seven,  to  be  in  time  for  the  Opera 
Rigoleito.  The  Hanoverians  went  with  us.  J%me  22. — 
Very  busy  aU  dressing  time  writing  notes ;  went  down  to  a 
late  and  hasty  breakfast,  and  started  at  11.30  for  the  Bazaar, 
to  be  in  time  to  receive  Majesty  and  Boyalty  at  twelve. 
We  remained  there  buying  and  helping  tiU  three,  when  we 
adjourned  to  a  luncheon  at  Grosvenor  House.  Afterwards  we 
walked  about  to  see  the  pictures ;  the  four  Bubens'  and  "  Mrs. 
Siddons,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  particularly  delighted  me. 
At  about  five  we  returned  to  the  Bazaar,  and  remained  till  it 
closed.  .  .  .  After  dinner  we  drank  tea  with  dear  Aunt  Mary 
and  Lady  Brownlow,  and  then  went  on  to  the  Clanricarde  baU. 
June  23. — .  .  .  At  a  quarter-past  twelve  I  began  to  dress 
for  the  Drawing-room,  which  was  anything  but  a  full  one — 
plenty  of  royalties  there,  however.  As  soon  as  it  was  over 
we  changed  our  dresses,  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  hurried  to  the 
Bazaar,  where  we  found  business  very  brisk,  and  assisted  as 
shopwomen.  It  was  most  successful,  and  realised  upwards 
of  £1500  free  of  all  expenses.  Betuming  home  we  dined 
in  great  haste  to  get  to  the  Opera — Libcrezia  Borgia — in 
time.  The  King  invited  us  aU  to  his  box,  and  we  stayed  to 
Bee  Plunket  in  die  divertissement.  June  24. — Helped  Mama 
to  arrange  the  china  in  the  "Bed"  and  "Green"  drawing- 
rooms.  . . .  Went  with  the  Queen  of  Hanover  and  her  children 
to  the  Zoological  Gardena  Dined  with  the  Hanoverians,  and 
accompanied  them  to  the  Montrose  ball,^  where  Augusta  and 

Oavalxy  Barraoki,  Hyde  Park.  The  Dnchess  of  Gloaoeeter  had  a  staU,  over 
which  the  Hereditary  Grand  Dacheas  of  Mecklonhnrg-Strelitz  and  Princess 
Hary  of  Cambridge  presided  for  their  annt  Among  the  things  on  sale  at 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  staU  was  an  ottoman  worked  by  Her  Boyal 
Highness  and  a  piece  of  embroidery  worked  by  the  Queen. 

'  The  Duchess  of  Montrose  gave  the  BaU  in  honour  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary. 
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I  stayed  till  pest  three  1  Jwm  25. — .  .  .  Went  at  five  o'clock 
to  a  d^etfn^  dincUaire  at  Gloucester  House  in  honour  of  the 
Hanoverian  children/  who  did  not,  however,  arrive  till  six. 
There  were  the  Marionettes  and  tea  for  the  juveniles,  and 
a  magnificent  dinner  with  some  very  fine  catches  and  glees 
for  us  grown-up  people.  The  little  fSte  went  off  charmingly, 
but  unfortunately,  tiianks  to  the  King  and  Queen's  coming 
so  late,  we  got  to  the  French  play  just  as  the  second  act  of 
Adrienne  Leeouvreur  was  over.  Bachel  acted  wonderfully 
well,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  having  lost  the  thread  of  the 
piece,  but  did  not  charm  me. 

June  26. — I  despatched  two  notes  for  Mama  between 
breakfast  and  the  Chapel  BoyaL  .  .  .  Although  a  rainy 
afternoon,  we  drove  down  with  the  Queen  to  Kew,  and  took 
her  over  the  Cottage  and  to  dear  Papa's  tomb,  on  which  she 
placed  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Home  again  by  six,  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  arrangement  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
dressed  for  the  first  little  dinner-party  given  ai  home,  and 
in  honour  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Hanover.  We  were 
fourteen  in  all,  my  neighbours  being  the  Queen  and  Mal- 
lortie.^  The  Hamiltons  came  in  the  evening.  The  **  Sed " 
drawing-room  looked  perfectly  lovely  when  lighted  up. 
June  27. — In  the  morning  Mama  took  me  down  to  Kew, 
where  we  had  a  tete-a-tite,  for  a  wonder,  and  did  not  return 
till  eight  o'clock.  Dressed  after  dinner  for  a  very  oppressive 
party  at  the  Jerseys'  for  the  King,  and  a  very  nice  ball  at 
the  Exeters'. 

Jime  25. — .  .  .  The  Hanoverians  lunched  at  Stafford 
House,  where  we  joined  them  afterwards,  to  see  the  pictures ; 
these,  especially  the  Murillos,  delighted  me.  Before  five 
I  began  to  dress  for  the  christening,^  which  was  in  state,  in 
honour  of  the  King.  Prince  Hohenlohe  took  me  into  the 
Chapel  and  in  to  dinner.  The  children — ^English,  Hanoverian, 
and  Mecklenburg — appeared  before  the  banquet,  Dolphus^ 
looking  lovely  in  lus  Jolt  In  the  evening  there  was  a  party, 
and  we  listened  at  a  respectful  distance  to  the  strains  of 
instrumental  music  till  midnight.  June  29. — At  11.15  we 
left  London  in  company  with  the  Hanoverians  per  train  for 

'  Prince  ErneBt,  now  Duke  of  Oomberland,  Prinoees  Frederioa,  who 
married  Baron  yoq  Pawel  Banuningen,  and  Prinoeas  Mary  of  Hanover. 

'  Comptroller  of  the  Honsehold  to  the  King  of  Hanorer. 

*  The  chrifltening  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  sponBon  being  the  King  of 
Hanover,  Prince  Hohenloho,  the  PrinoeM  of  Pmssia  and  PrinocBS  Mary  of 
Cambridge. 

'  Prince  Adolphns  of  Mecklcnburg-Strclitz. 
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Windflor.  The  day  was  most  propitious,  and  we  went 
lambling  over  the  dear  old  easUe,  and  admiring  all  the 
treasmes  it  oontaios.  At  two  we  sat  down  to  a  grand 
lundieon  in  the  bxeakfast-room,  and  then  walked  down  to 
St  Geoige's  Chapel ;  thence  we  drove  to  Frogmore/  where 
Annt  Kent  was  waiting  to  receive  us.  After  spen<ting  half 
an  hour  there,  we  drove  on  through  the  kit<dien  gaurdens 
and  Park  to  the  Boyal  Lodge  and  Virginia  Water;  paid 
Whiting^  a  visit,  and  then  returned  to  the  station.  Home 
again  by  seven  o'clock,  and  dined  with  the  King — ^that  is 
to  say,  Mama  dined  with  him,  while  I  dined  upstairs  with 
the  Queen,  who  suffers  much  from  her  foot,  and  is  quite 
lame.  Their  Mqesties  and  ourselves  drank  tea  at  dear 
Annt's.  .  .  . 

June  30. — I  had  a  quietish  morning  till  eleven  o'clock, 
«rhen  Elizabeth  Torke  came  to  see  me,  and  Lady  Napier  and 
Ellinor  also  paid  me  a  visit  Shortly  after  three  we  started 
br  Sichmond,  where  the  Buccleuchs  gave  a  breakfast 
to  meet  the  King.  Unfortunately  there  were  several  very 
beavy  showers  of  rain,  which  prevented  our  walking  at  all. 
rhe  dife&ner  dinatoire  was  served  in  a  lajge  tent,  and  we  sat 
lown  upwards  of  seventy  people.  My  neighbours  were  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lcmi  Sydney;'  during  dinner  some 
;lees  were  simg,  and  the  band  played.  We  left  about  half- 
nst  seven,  and  were  in  town  again  just  in  time  to  dress 
:or  the  concert  at  Aunt  Mary's,  which  was  very  successful, 
hough  not  de  premiere  qualUS,  I  was  thoroughly  tired  out. 
My  2. — .  .  .  Etta  Hamilton  ^  came  and  found  me  showing 
^ff  my  pink  room  to  Count  Decken.  We  waited  at  home  till 
talf-past  four,  in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  tiie  Princess  of 
Prussia,  who  did  not  arrive  till  much  later;  then  we  drove 
0  Grosvenor  House,  where  there  was  a  kind  of  breakfast, 
rhich  was  very  good  fun,  as  there  were  loads  of  people.  .  .  . 
)n  our  way  home  we  took  a  drive  down  Itotten  Bow. 
)ined  a  trois  and  dressed  for  a  smaU  evening  party  at  the 
^alace,  where  we  were  treated  to  a  concert.  .  .  . 

'  The  Dnoheaa  of  Kent  lived  at  Frogmore  House. 

^  Fofinerly  page  to  Queen  Adelaide,  and  aflerwardB  in  the  serrice  of 
tueen  Victoria. 

'  Earl  Sydney  waa  Groom-in- Waiting  to  King  G^eorge  IV.,  Lord-in-Waiting 
»  King  William  IV.,  and  Lord-in- Waiting  to  the  Qaeen.  He  was  Lord 
faamberlain  ISSMIS  and  1868-74. 

*  Lady  Harriet  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Aberoom. 
be  married  tlie  second  Earl  of  Li<difield. 
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July  3,  Sunday. — ^Attended  church  at  St.  James's  to  hec 
Jackson  the  new  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preach.  .  •  .  Hie  Kin 
and  Queen  airived  to  pay  us  a  farewell  visit.  The  Quee 
afterwards  took  a  drive  with  us  to  Hampstead  to  see  the  prett 
cottages,  and  we  were  home  again  in  time  to  dress  for  a  iu( 
little  dinner  at  G^ige's.  In  the  evening  we  went  over  1 
Aunt  Kent's,  where  the  Queen,  the  Cobiirgs,  and  the  Pnnc 
of  Prussia  came  to  meet  the  Hanoverians,  and  there  we  too 
leave  of  the  latter.  July  5. —  •  .  .  After  lunch  I  drove  t 
Kew  with  Mama  and  Augusta,  and  spent  the  rest  of  tl 
day  there.  We  gathered  roses  and  had  a  heavy  tea  in  ih 
garden.  .  .  .  Went  to  Lady  Cardigan's  ball — a  very  gran 
concern,  with  a  sitting-down  supper  for  us ;  home  by  tvi 
o'clock.  JtUy  6. — In  the  morning  I  was  pleasantly  disturbc 
in  my  meditations  by  a  visit  from  the  Princess  of  Prussia. . . 
At  three  o'clock  we  left  London  for  Mrs.  Lawrence's  villa 
where  there  was  a  very  sumptuous  breakfast,  though  but  fe 
people  we  knew ;  the  weather  was  lovely,  and  we  did  d( 
leave  till  past  seven  as  the  gardens  were  very  enjoyable 
both  Arabella  and  Libbet  Yorke  *  were  there. 

July  7. — ^At  noon  we  drove  to  the  National  Grallery,  whei 
Mr.  Grant  and  Sir  Charles  EastUke^  met  us,  and  we  spei 
upwards  of  two  hours  in  looking  at  the  pictures.  Mama  an 
I  then  called  on  poor  Madame  de  Bille^  previous  to  her  leavii 
England.  Ada  Hohenlohe  came  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  c 
going  to  Mama's  room  I  found  Aunt  Kent  and  the  Priiit 
of  Prussia  there.  At  five  we  drove  to  Kensal  Green  to  » 
dear  Aunt  Soplda's  and  Uncle  Sussex's  tombs.  .  .  .  Dressf 
in  a  tremendous  huny  for,  as  we  supposed,  a  dinner  qui 
en  famille  at  Aunt  Mary's ;  but  lo  1  and  behold,  just  as  ^ 
were  going  to  start  she  arrived  in  great  state  under  tl 
impression  she  was  going  to  dine  with  us.  Both  cooks  beii 
out  we  saw  ourselves  reduced  to  utter  starvation ;  howevt 
thanks  to  the  cleverness  of  our  kitchen-maid,  we  had  a  vei 
tidy  little  dinner  by  about  nine  o'clock,  and  drank  tea  \ 

'  Mn.  Lawrence  was  the  wife  of  the  diiting^aiBhed  phyncian  of  that  nsd 
He  was  appointed  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  the  Qneen  in  1S57,  haring  hmg  he* 
Her  Majesty's  Snrgeon-Extraordinary,  and  was  created  a  baronet  for  I 
professional  sendees  just  before  his  death  in  1S68.  The  Tilla  at  Ealing  v 
famous  for  its  rare  orchids  and  other  flowers. 

'  Lady  Elisabeth  Torke. 

*  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  then  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  I 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Francis,  Grant  in  1866. 

'  M.  de  BiUe  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  on  June  19, 1853.  at  ti 
Danish  Legation.  Singularly  enough,  his  predecessor,  Count  Beyentlo 
succumbed  to  the  same  complaint. 
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Aunt  Maiy's.  July  8. — ^Third  amdyersary  of  dear  Papa's 
deatlL  We  spent  the  day  at  Kew,  and  visited  tibie  vault  to 
put  flowers  on  the  coffin.  It  was  a  very  touching  sight  to  see 
Dolphus  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  EUinor  Napier  arrived,  and  shortly  after  this 
we  sat  down,  a  party  of  seven,  to  a  frugal  dinner.  We  then 
took  a  walk  and  gatiiered  heaps  of  flowers,  returning  at  about 
ten  o'clock  to  London. 

Jviy  9. — ^Prepared  for  our  trip  to  Hatfield,*  .  .  .  and  on 
arriving  at  the  station  found  a  large  number  of  ilitea  waiting 
for  the  train.  We  reached  Hatfield  about  one  o'clock,  and 
had  a  short  walk  before  luncheon,  losing  our  way  in  the 
Labyrinth.  .  .  .  Saw  aU  over  the  house,  and  walked  to  the 
stables,  which  are  the  oldest  part  of  all,  and  then  drove 
to  the  "Vineyard" — ^very  pretty  indeed;  after  this  we 
returned  to  the  house,  drank  tea,  and  started  for  home  by  the 
6.15  train.  Dressed  in  great  haste  for  the  Opera  to  hear 
Le  ProphsU,  Jviy  11. —  .  .  ,  Went  to  Norfolk  House  for 
the  Baffle.'  • . .  Dined  at  the  Hamiltons',  my  neighbours  being 
the  Duke  and  Prince  Poniatowski;  there  was  an  evening 
party  and  a  splendid  concert — ^Mario,  Grisi,  and  Bonconi  did 
their  best  to  please. 

Jviy  12. — ^Off  at  eight  o'clock  to  Chobham  for  the  day. 
The  weather  was  perfectly  lovely,  and  the  drive  from  the 
Windsor  station  through  the  Park  enchanting.  We  saw  the 
mancenvres  from  the  lull  occupied  by  the  B&e  Brigade,  and 
when  the  troops  were  out  of  sight  we  looked  into  a  few  of  the 
soldiers  and  officers'  tents  and  walked  to  the  "Crescent," 
where  some  of  the  married  men  live.  We  went  to  the  lower 
ground  to  see  them  march  past,  and  then  to  Lord  Seaton's  for 
lunch.  On  our  way  back  we  drove  through  the  Camp, 
stopping  at  Oeorge's  tent  and  at  the  stables  of  the  13th  Light 
Dragoons.  .  .  . 

Jviy  13. — ^We  devoted  the  day  to  the  arts,  and  set  off 
at  twelve  o'clock  with  Stephens  ^  to  see  the  Exhibition  of 
Amateur  Artists,  in  which  Mr.  Lumley*  and  Mrs.  Carew 
Mildmay  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  and  that 

'  The  seat  of  the  HaiquiB  of  Saliibiiry. 

*  A  means  of  getting  together  funds  for  charitable  purposes,  mnoh  in 
Togne  at  this  time. 

*  Colonel  Stephens,  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Oambridge. 

*  Mr.  Augustus  Sayile  Lumley;  he  succeeded  to  Buflbrd  Abbey  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  died  in  1885.  He  was  popular  in  London 
Society,  and  much  sought  after  for  country-house  parties,  being  a  olerer  aetor 
and  an  ezoeUent  leader  of  cotiUons. 

VOL.  r.  M 
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of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colotm.  Shortly 
after  we  reached  home,  Mr.  Norman  Macdonald^  fetch^ 
us  to  see  the  foneral  car  of  the  dear  old  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Marlborough  House ;  we  then  visited  the  Vernon  Collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  a  collection  of  old  china,  Indian  and 
Turkish  things  exhibited  in  the  rooms  above,  part  of  which 
came  from  the  great  Exhibition.  At  four  o'clodc  Aunt  Kent 
arrived.  .  .  .  We  drove  to  a  morning  party  at  Lady  Hastings', 
where  she  sang  and  Fiatti  played  on  the  violoncello.  .  •  . 
Dined  at  Lady  Foley's,  and  on  to  a  ball  at  the  Grahams',^ 
which  was  very  nice. 

jMly  IS. —  .  .  .  Started  at  three  o'dock  in  pouring  rain 
for  Cniven  Cottage — ^Lady  Howard's  place — ^where  there  was 
to  be  a  breakfast ;  we  were  almost  the  first  to  arrive.  As 
Mario  w  fit  aitendre  we  had  a  dijedner  dinataire  first,  and 
then  a  charming  concert,  in  which  Mario  was  sole  performer, 
returning  in  time  to  go  with  Aunt  Kent  to  the  German 
play;  Devriant  acted  admirably  in  Donna  J>uina.  July  VI. — 
We  attended  church  at  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum  this 
morning,  as  it  was  "Thanksgiving  Day"  for  the  five 
apprentices,  who  were  rewarded  after  church  with  a  purse 
of  five  guineas  for  having  served  their  time  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  employers,  and  only  returned  home  after 
we  had  seen  the  chilcken  at  their  dinner.  .  .  .  We  drove 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  walked  there  to  see  the  htau 
monde.  On  our  way  home  we  paid  Marie  Hamilton' 
a  visit,  and  then  dressed  for  a  dinner  of  fifteen  at 
Beaufort  House.  I  sat  between  Lord  Forester  and  Mr. 
Calthorpe. 

JtUy  19. — ^Augusta's  birthday !  Immediately  after  break- 
fast we  paid  her  a  visit  in  honour  of  the  day,  and  were 
joined  there  by  Aunt  Mary  on  the  same  errand.  On  my 
return  I  found  Monsignor  Prosperi  with  Mama.  Clementina, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Miss  Mitford  paid  their  respects,  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the  Zulu  Kaffirs.  Home 
again  early,  on  account  of  our  grand  dinner  (12)  at  half-past 
six  o'clock.  Shortly  after  eight  we  adjourned  to  the  Opera, 
where,  to  our  disappointment,  Le  Proph!^  was  given,  and 
we  fimshed  the  evening  with  a  petit  concert  at  Madame 

*  GomptzoUer  of  Aooonnts  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain'i  Depttrtmeiit.  He 
died  in  1855,  and  was  raooeeded  by  the  Honble.  Spencer  Poneonby,  now  Sir 
Bpenoer  Ponaonby-Fane,  O.03. 

*  Sir  James  and  Lady  Graham.  Sir  Jamea  Graham  at  this  time  held  the 
post  of  Pint  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

>  The  DacheBS  of  Hamilton. 
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Walewska's,^  at  which  Prince  Poniatowski  sang.  Jidy  20. — 
...  I  shopped  with  Mama  and  Enese  in  the  morning, 
poking  about  the  famitnie  shops  in  Bond  Street.  .  .  .  Dined 
at  Lord  Derby's,  and  on  to  the  Colloredos'  ball,  where  we 
stayed  tQl  half-past  three ! 

Jvly  21. — Could  think  of  nothing  aU  the  morning  but  dear 
Pepp/s  happy  face  last  night  after  Dudley  de  Bos  had 
proposed  to  her.  This  is  indeed  a  charming  maniage,  though 
the  gossips  perhaps  may  not  approve.  .  .  .  Took  my  l^t 
music  lesson  at  Gloucester  House.  .  .  .  Drove  to  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  where  Doppus  had  a  donkey  ride.  ...  At 
eleven  we  went  to  Lady  Jersey's  "  tea-table  "  *  party,  and  left 
at  12.15.  Jidy  22. — ^Doppus's  birthday  I  Augusta  and  I  took 
him  to  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition,  includmg  the  Chamber 
of  Horrors!  .  .  .  At  two  o'clock  we  started  for  Eew;  Doppus 
followed  with  the  Hamilton  children,  and  I  devoted  the 
whole  afternoon  to  playing  with  them.  .  .  .  Aunt  Maiy, 
Lady  Caroline  Murray,*  and  Monsignor  Prosperi  dined  with 
us  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  eveniog  found  us  at  Beaufort 
House,  where  Bosio,  Bonconi,  and  Gkirdoni  gave  us  a  charm- 
iiig  concert.    Prince  Poniatowski  also  sang. 

J'uly  23. — I  spent  the  great  part  of  the  morning  arranging 
my  ttungs,  paclang  up,  and  settling  bills.  In  the  afternoon 
we  went  to  see  and  hear  Albert  Smith's  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  .  .  .  We  dined  with  Aunt  Kent,  who  took  us  to  the 
German  play  to  see  Deviiant  as  ''Wilhelm  Tell,''  mats  u 
n'ed  pas  ton  meiUeur  rdle,  July  25. — ^Dear  Mama's  birthday  1 
Augusta^  Eritz,  and  Doppus  came  to  breakfast,  after  which 
we  offered  her  nos  petita  cadeaux.  Aunt  £ent,  Aunt  Mary, 
Miss  Contts,  Marie  Hamilton,  George  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Inverness  aU  came  to  wish  Mama  joy  of  the 
day.  .  .  .  Dined  at  George's. 

July  26. — Packing  morning!  so  that  I  had  heaps  to  do, 
besides  which  I  wrote  my  journal,  which  I  had  neg- 
lected doing  for  several  days.  At  four  o'clock  we  left  for 
Amndel  CuiUe,^  where  we  arrived  just  before  seven.  Our 
luggage  did  not  come  till  very  late,  so  that  we  sat  down 
to  dinner  long  after  eight  o'clock.  In  the  evening  we 
danced. 

July  27,  Arundel  Castle. — Breakfast  at  ten;  then  we 
drove  in  the  park  and  grounds.    I  went  in  a  phaeton  with 

*  Wife  of  the  Frenoh  AmbftHador. 

*  A  BmaU  evening  party  of  intimate  friende. 

'  Lady-ia-Waiting  to  the  DnoheoB  of  Oloooetter. 

*  The  ooantry  Beat  of  the  Dakea  of  Norfolk. 
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Constance  Grosvenor/  Soffie,  and  Azeglio.  Home  again  to 
luncheon  soon  after  two  o'clock,  and  remained  in  onr  rooms  till 
430,  when  we  explored  the  lanndxy,  Fitzalan  Chapel,  Church, 
and  Tower  in  the  flower-garden ;  then  walked  down  to  the 
dairy,  where  we  had  tea.  We  dined  at  eight,  my  neighbours 
being  Trauttmansdorff  and  Elphinstone,  and  afterwards  we 
danced.  July  28. — Frazer  awoke  me  with  the  sad  and 
shocking  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Calthorpe's  poor 
servant,  who  died  in  the  night  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  This 
threw  a  gloom  over  everything.  We  started  at  11.30  for 
the  races  at  Goodwood,  I  in  a  barouche  with  Constance, 
Adeliza,  and  Fritz.  The  weather  was  rather  showery,  but 
the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  stand  quite 
beautiful.  The  day  was  a  very  unlucky  one  on  the  course, 
for  the  blacklegs  won,  and  the  Cup  was  carried  off  by  a 
French  horse,  to  my  horror !  We  had  luncheon  in  the  stand, 
and  remained  till  five  o'clock  to  see  Lord  Derby's  horse 
''Sortie"  run,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  beat  Charles 
GreviUe's  horse  and  won  the  Stakes  (£600).  We  then 
drove  to  the  house,^  where  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond  had  tea 
for  us,  and  after  we  had  seen  the  rooms  we  returned  home. 
In  the  evening  we  played  at  a  round  game  of  cards,  and 
laughed  immoderately. 

July  29. — ^After  breakfast  we  retired  to  our  respective 
rooms,  and  at  twelve  took  a  long  walk,  returning  home 
by  the  dairy  and  looking  in  at  the  Keep  and  its  inmates 
the  owls.  Luncheon  over,  we  went  the  roxmd  of  the 
Castle,  to  see  all  the  rooms,  and  paid  an  especial  visit  to 
Azeglio's  "  dressing-box  I "  At  four  o'clock  we  started  in 
carriages  for  the  "  Decoy  "  (wild  ducks),  where  we  had  tea ; 
but  owing  to  the  rain  were  obliged  to  return  home  early.  .  .  . 
In  the  evening  we  had  great  fan  in  guessing  eyes,  or,  rather, 
finding  out  people  by  their  eyes.  July  30. — This  morning,  as 
it  was  lejour  du  depart,  we  remained  some  time  in  the  draw- 
ing-room writing  autographs ;  then  Lord  Foley  took  us  for 
a  long  walk  through  the  fields  and  down  into  a  charming 
valley,  but  it  pourod  with  rain,  and  we  well-nigh  stuck  in 
the  mud  I  On^our  return  we  had  a  morsel  of  luncheon,  and 
then,  to  our  great  regret,  bade  adieu  to  Arundel  and  its  kind 
owners.  The  train  deposited  us  at  Brighton,  where  George' 
and  Catherine  had  given  us  a  rmd^-^xnis.    The  Bedford 

^  Tonngest  daughter  of  the  Beocmd  Duke  of  Sutherland.  She  married  in 
1852  the  present  Dnke  of  WestminBter,  and  died  in  1880. 

*  Gk)odwood  Home. 

*  See  footnote,  p.  128. 
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Hotel  was  witaiess  to  the  erUente  cordi4d6  between  England 
and  Bnssia,  and  we  there  partook  of  a  second  luncheon  or, 
rather,  dinner.  At  six  we  started  for  town,  the  others  return- 
ing to  Byde,  and  reached  Eew  by  about  9.30.  Dined  for  the 
third  time  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  hurried  to  bed. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  August  1. — ^I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning  settling  myself  comfortably  down  and  putting 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  arrangement  of  my  room.  After 
luncheon  I  drove  with  Mama  and  Augusta  to  White  Lodge ; 
we  -visited  my  Aunt's  kitchen  garden,  and  devoured  quanti- 
ties of  gooseberries  I  .  .  .  August  5. — ^We  had  a  perfect  rout, 
as  Aunt  Mary  and  her  party  came  over  from  Bidimond,  and 
Lady  Caroline  Gust,  Lady  Hardwicke,  and  Libbet  drove 
down  from  town  to  see  us.  After  they  had  left,  we  had  a 
walk,  and  then  did  our  hair  before  dinner  at  eight,  dressing 
afterwards,  and  starting  at  ten  for  Mr.  Henry  Greville's? 
The  concert  was  beautSul.  Mario,  Grisi,  and  Bosio,  aU  in 
high  force,  and  the  music  well  chosen.  •  .  .  August  6. — 
.  .  .  Shortly  after  twelve  the  Crown  Prince  and  I^cess  of 
Wuitemburg  arrived.  The  latter  is  un  peu  passSe,  but  still 
very  good-looking,  and  her  manners  most  taking.  They 
went  on  to  the  White  Lodge  to  lunch,  where  we  joined  them. 
...  A  quiet  evening,  wi&  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and  fun 
over  some  new  songs.  August  8. —  .  .  •  Mama  left  for  the 
dinner  at  the  Palace  in  honour  of  Olga,*  and  to  console  myself 
for  the  loss  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  I  put  Doppus  to  bed  and 
afterwards  took  a  walk  with  Freieisen^  in  the  twilight.  .  .  . 
Had  tea,  practised  a  little,  and  went  to  bed  early. 

August  10. — We  were  oflf  by  nine  o'clock  to  Chobham; 
Count  Perponcher^  going  with  us  in  the  carriage,  and  Knese 
on  the  dicky.  .  .  .  George  had  taken  command  for  the  day, 
and  put  us  into  a  capit^  place  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  behind 
the  enemy,  so  that  tlie  troops  manoeuvred  all  round  us  and 
we  saw  everjrthing.  We  lunched  at  Lord  Seaton's,  and  then 
drove  through  the  camp,  passing  by  the  Guards'  tents,  and 
paying  Lord  George  Paget  and  Colonel  Forester  a  visit  in 
their  tents.  .  .  .  August  12. —  .  .  .  Wrote  to  the  Grand 
Duke,^  as  it  was  his  birthday ;  practised,  and  at  four  o'clock 

*  A  brother  of  Mr.  Charles  QreyiUe,  who  waa  Clerk  ^  the  Council  under 
G^eorge  IV.,  William  lY.,  and  Victoria,  and  of  Mr.  Algernon  GroviUe,  Priyate 
Secretary  to  the  Bnke  of  Wellington. 

'  The  Crown  PrinoeM  of  Wnrtemhnrg,  nA  Grand  Dnehen  Olga  of 
Boflsia,  afterwards  Qneen  of  Wnrtembarg. 

*  Dresser  to  the  Daohess  of  Cambridge. 

^  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

*  Grand  Duke  of  Meeklenbnrg-Strelits. 
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set  off  with  the  Baron  for  a  six  miles'  walk;  going  up  to 
the  Star  and  Grarter  to  see  Marie  Hamilton,  and  coming 
home  by  the  Park.  .  .  .  After  dinner  we  drove  to  town  for 
Brono's  concert  in  hononr  ci  the  two  Bnssian  sisters.  Olga 
disappointed  me ;  ...  she  was  dressed  A  VEgpagmjle.  Marie  ^ 
only  appeared  at  a  distance  in  the  green-honse»  but  we  paid 
her  a  visit  while  at  tea.  We  did  not  get  home  till  two 
o'clock,  owing  to  Olga's  keeping  ns  waitii^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evening. 

Letter  to  the  HbiMe.  EUvnor  Napier. 

Ounbridge  Cottage,  Angiut  90, 1853. 

...  I  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  you  to  say  that  our 
departure  is  definitely  fixed  for  Monday,  when  we  proceed 
to  Drumlanrig  on  a  visit.  Thence  we  go  to  Hamilton  for 
a  week,  and  on  to  Eglinton  Castle  for  a  few  days,  and  we 
are  to  be  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6tii  of  September.  We 
shall  remain  there  a  short  time,  to  see  all  that  is  worth 
seeing,  and  then  post  away  on  the  10th  to  Taymouth, 
finishing  up  with  a  visit  to  Scone.  That  is  at  present  the 
plan  of  our  joTumey,  or  rather  tour,  and  I  lay  it  before  you 
with  the  intent  that  you  should  meet  us  somewhere  if 
possible — ^for  instance  at  Edinburgh,  where  you  might  pei^ 
form  the  part  of  cicerone  with  great  effect.  I,  however, 
still  indulge  a  secret  hope  that  you  may  be  asked  to  the 
Buccleuchs'.  Augusta  and  her  dear  little  boy  are  at  present 
with  us,  and  intend  accompanying  us  to  Scotiand. . .  . 

Jcwnud. — Cambridge  Cottage^  August  22. — Up  at  5.30! 
Breakfasted  at  half-past  seven,  and  were  off  before  eight  for 
the  Euston  Square  Station,  where  George  put  us  into  our 
carriage.  We  had  ten  hours  and  a  half  of  rail  before  reaching 
Thorn-Hill  Station,  where  the  Duke*  received  us,  and  we 
arrived  at  the  Castle  in  about  half  an  hour,  whither  he  had 
preceded  us.  The  Duchess  insisted  on  our  dining  with  them 
en  robe  de  voyage^  as  our  luggage  could  not  airive  till  rather 
late.  We  were  eleven  at  dinner,  and  spent  a  quiet  evening, 
being  rather  tired. 

Ihumlanrig  Castle,  August  23. — After  breakfast  we  walked 
up  and  down  on  t^e  terrace,  and  at  12.30  started  for  a 
walk,  beginning  with  the  gardens,  then  climbing  up  the 

*  The  Grand  DnoheaB  Biarie  of  BuBsia  had  married  Prince  Bomanowftki, 
Duke  of  Lenohtenberg. 

•  The  Duke  of  Bnoolench. 
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opposite  hill,  to  get  a  very  pretty  view,  and  also  in  search  of 
\rQd  raspberries.  In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  charming  drive 
along  the  Duchess's  walk  overlooking  the  Nith,  and  made 
ihe  complete  drcoit  of  the  hills  surrounding  the  Castle,  for 
the  sake  of  different  views.  Our  party  was  joined  in  the 
evening  by  the  two  Gusts  and  a  Captain  H^ginson,^  and 
we  played  at  curling.  August  24 — At  breakfast  we  found 
two  new-comers  in  Mr.  and  Lady  Louisa  Oswald.  .  .  . 
Prepared  for  the  expedition  up  Cairn  Eeima,  and  started 
shortly  before  one  o'clock  in  carriages.  We  drove  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cairn ;  the  rest  of  the  ladies  then  mounted  their 
ponies,  but  I  walked,  and  at  the  steepest  part  was  dragged  up 
by  the  gentlemen  by  means  of  a  leathern  strap.  The  view 
horn  the  top  was  very  grand,  though  Arran  was  lost  in  a 
mist.  We  all  walked  down  again,  and  had  a  picnic  luncheon 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  was  capital  fun.  On  our  drive 
home  we  inspected  a  farm.  We  were  twenty  at  dinner, 
induding  the  Weimars  and  Sir  James  Fexgusson.  In  the 
evening  we  played  at  curling. 

August  25. — A  wet  day  1  Consequently,  we  ladies  sat  in 
the  grand  eommun  with  our  work.  .  .  .  PractLsed  at  curling 
under  Mr.  Fletcher^s  direction ;  after  lunch  the  curling  was 
resumed  till  half-past  four,  when,  clad  in  linsey-wolsey  and 
waterproofs,  we  walked  down  the  kitchen  garden,  and  made 
an  invasion  on  the  gooseberry  bushes ;  then  to  the  gardener's 
house,  where  we  fell  upon  the  scones  and  oat  cake.  On 
oTur  way  back  we  visited  Jenny  Melrose  and  another  cottager. 
August  26. —  .  .  .  Had  two  cames  at  curling  witii  the  gentle- 
men, then  looked  at  the  Duchess's  rooms,  and  at  three  o'clock 
sat  down  to  a  limcheon-dinner.  As  the  weather  had  some- 
what cleared  up,  we  went  out  on  the  terrace  for  a  little 
while ;  and  a  little  later,  to  our  greatsregret,  left  the  Castle. 
The  Duke  took  us  a  charming  d^ve  along  the  Nith  to  the 
station,  and  at  half-past  five  we  were  ofT,  the  Weimars  going 
with  us  the  whole  way,  but  the  Oswalds  got  out  at  their  own 
place.  At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  Hamilton,  and  were 
conducted  to  our  Gk)belin  rooms,  had  a  petit  souper,  and 
hurried  to  bed. 

Hamilton  Palace,^  August  27. — At  twelve  o'clock  we  sat 
down  to  a  dijeuner  dinataire.  .  .  .  The  Duke  brought  out  a 
perfect  curiosity  shop  of  fine  things  to  show  us.  Marie  and 
a  Marquis  Bostin  sang.    In   the  afternoon  we   drove  to 

*  Now  Oenenl  Sir  George  HigginJKm. 
'  The  seat  of  the  Dnkes  of  Hamilton. 
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Bothwell  Castle,  a  beautifdl  rnin  oTerhanging  the  river,  which 
we  explored  in  a  pouring  shower.  We  then  went  over  the 
house  itself,  which  belongs  to  a  Lord  Douglas,  and  seems  very 
nice  and  comfortable.  .  .  .  We  were  eighteen  at  dinner,  my 
neighbours  being  Lord  Eglinton  and  Mr.  Norman.  After- 
warfs  we  played  at  "  Post."  Augttst  28. — ^Attended  morning 
service  at  the  Episcopalian  Church ;  the  singing  was  particn- 
larly  good.  ...  At  four  o'clock  we  braved  me  storm  and 
drove  to  Chatelherault,  but  the  rain  came  on  so  heavily  that 
we  could  only  see  the  "Pavilion"  itself  and  the  Duke's 
kennels.  ...  In  the  evening  we  turned  tables  and  hats. 
August  29. — After  breakfast  ti^ere  was  a  great  deal  of  music 
and  singingjn  which  the  French  Marquis  bore  a  principal 
part.  .  .  .  We  drove  to  Wishaw,  Lord  Belhaven's  place ;  his 
Lady  did  the  honours,  and,  after  giving  us  some  tea,  she  took 
us  to  the  garden,  which  is  charmingly  situated.  We  reached 
home  again  at  dressing-time.  Most  of  the  authorities  at 
Glasgow  had  been  asked  to  dinner,  so  that  we  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number.  I  sat  next  to  Lord  Northampton  and  Sir 
Archibald  AJison,  the  historian.  We  had  a  capital  ball  of 
about  140  people,  which  we  kept  up  till  past  three  o'clock. 

August  30. — A  late  breakfast  at  twelve,  after  which  some 
Tjnrolese  minstrels  sang  to  us  very  prettily  in  the  gallery,  or 
throne  room.  At  two  o'clock  we  started  in  shut  carriages, 
as  it  poured,  for  Calderwood,  Sir  William  Maxwell's  place, 
where  we  found  a  party  invited  to  meet  us.  We  were 
promenaded  from  room  to  room  and  back  again ;  then  regaled 

with    Miss  ^"s  moderately  good  singing;    and,  lastly, 

treated  to  the  "  German  chorus,"  in  which  we  ourselves  were 
constituted  chief  performers!  Finally,  we  departed.  .  .  . 
The  drawing-rooms  at  Calderwood  were  very  pretty  indeed, 
and  the  place  itself  must  be  quite  beautiful  on  a  fine  day. 
On  our  return  I  went  up  to  the  children,  and  sat  with  them 
at  their  supper.  At  dinner  I  was  placed  between  Lord 
Henry  Lennox  and  Henry  Murray,^  In  the  evening  we 
played  at  curling.  August  31. — A  fine  day  for  a  wonder  ! 
We  went  to  see  the  Mausoleum  and  the  garden,  close  to 
which  stands  the  *'  carousel "  imported  from  France,  in  which 
we  rode  till  it  made  us  feel  quite  uncomfortable.  After 
luncheon  we  made  an  expedition  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
to  inspect  the  coal-pits ;  tlie  road  winding  along  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  was  exquisitely  picturesque.  Thence  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  meadows  near  Chatelherault,  to  see  the  white 
buffaloes,  and  passing  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian  Forest, 

>  Bio<Jier  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Daninoro. 
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went  to  the  rain  of  Oadzow  Caatle.  .  .  .  We  sat  down  a 
party  of  thirty  to  dinner.  In  the  evening  the  Maxwell 
famfly  gave  us  some  mnsic,  and  *'  The  Piccadilly  Mob  "  was 
recited  by  Sir  William. 

The  remainder  of  this  Scotch  tour  is  unrecorded,  and  the 
Journal  is  not  again  resumed  until  the  return  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  mother  to  Eew  some  weeks  later ;  but  Mrs. 
DaJrymple,  who  duly  performed  the  part  of  cicerone  at 
Edinburgh,  recalls : 

I  met  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  her  daughter  at 
the  Douglas  Hotel,  and  we  went  all  through  the  old  town 
together,  visiting  the  different  public  bxdldLngs.  Princess 
Mary  was  especially  interested  in  the  Advocates  Library  and 
Donaldson's  Hospital  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  she  was 
much  amused  by  the  matron  telling  her  that  the  children, 
as  soon  as  they  knew  how  to  speak  a  few  useful  sentences, 
ought  to  prove  valuable  servants,  because  they  would  never 
be  able  to  gossip.  With  this  view  the  Pnncess  agreed, 
but  remark^  that  they  might  be  able  to  gossip  wit£  the 
pen !  Another  day  Boslin  and  its  chapel  and  Hawthomden 
were  visited.  We  also  drove  out  to  Dalmeny,  and  had 
lunch  there. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  October  15, 1858. 

We  are  leading  a  very  quiet  life  just  now,  diving  into  the 
pages  of  Macaulay 's  History  and  Lamartine's  "  Girondins,"  by 
way  of  study,  and  feasting  on  the  recollections  of  our  Scotch 
tour  by  way  of  recreation.  The  journey  was,  indeed,  very 
enjoyable,  and  I  delighted  in  Scotland  with  its  picturesque 
undirgraimd  scenery — ^for  we  did  not  penetrate  far  into 
the  Highlands,  so  tiiat  we  failed  to  see  any  of  the  wild 
parts — its  Casldes  and  Palaces,  and  above  edl  its  GapitaL 
Edinburgh  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  cities  from  an  archi- 
tectural and  picturesque  point  of  view  I  have  ever  seen. 
Arthur's  Seat,  immediately  above,  and  the  Calton  HiU,  and 
the  Castle,  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  City,  present  magnifi- 
cent features  to  the  eye.  The  old  part  of  Edinbuigh,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  stood  there  from  time  immemorial,  and 
reminds  me  very  much  of  Nuremberg  and  other  old  German 
towns,  is  curiously  interesting.  We  spent  several  days  at 
Edinburgh,  which  formed  a  broak  in  the  midst  of  our  visits. 
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for  with  this  exception  we  went  from  one  nobleman's  seat 
to  another,  and  as  there  was  a  party  at  every  place  to  meet 
ns,  we  got  rather  tired  of  for  ever  doing  the  agreeable.  How- 
ever, I  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself,  and  am  sore  we  are  all 
most  grateful  for  the  great  kmdness  and  attention  we  met 
with  everywhere. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  yon,  my  old  Mend,  Elizabeth  Egerton, 
has  entered  the  holy  state  of  matrimony ;  her  marriage  with 
Captain  de  Bos,  Lord  Bos's  only  son,  took  place  at  Heaton,  on 
the  12th  of  this  month.  EUinor  Napier,  my  other  great 
friend,  is  also  about  to  follow  her  example,  and  is  to  be 
manied  on  the  10th  of  November  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  second 
son  of  Lord  Stair.  So,  you  see,  I  shall  very  soon  be  an  ''old 
maid."  .  .  . 

J(nirMd,^(hmbriige  Cottage,  October  24 — ^XJp  at  seven 
o'clock  and  went  to  dear  Guss/s  room,  where  we  had  a  last 
and  very  sorrowful  breakfast  together.  At  half-past  ten  we 
bade  her  farewell,  and  Mama  and  I  wandered  about  the  Park 
for  three  hours,  each  with  a  book,  picking  violets  and  feeding 
the  goat  .  .  .  Hie  King  of  the  Belgians,  with  his  two  sons 
and  daughter-in-law,^  a  blooming  rosebud,  arrived ;  after  they 
had  left  we  had  tea,  and  Knese  read  the  second  volume  of 
Larpent's  ''History  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  ...  In 
the  evening  we  played  bowls,  and  I  read  poetry  aloud. 
Novemier  5. — ^On  coming  out  of  my  room  I  was  greeted 
with,  "  Bemember,  remember,  etc./'  and  had  a  good  view  of 
the  Guy  Fawkes  drawn  up  opposite  the  passage  windows. 
When  the  boys  had  shouted  the  stanzas,  I  practised  with 
Colonel  Stephens,  piano  and  violin,  then  lunched  and  walked 
with  Mama  to  gather  violets ;  after  which  we  sat  in  the  dark 
looking  at  and  enjoying  the  bonfire — a  glorious  one  1 

Letter  to  the  HonJble.  EUinor  Napier. 

Cambridge  Ootteg^  Noyember  6, 1853. 

Mt  deabsst  Elunor, — Many  thanks  for  your  dear  kind 
letter.  And  so  this  is  the  last  time  I  am  to  address  you  as 
EUinor  Napier.  .  .  .  You  cannot  think  hxyio  heartily  I  sympa- 
thise with  and  feel  for  you  "  in  weal  and  woe,"  and  therefore 
at  this  moment  my  thoughts  are  oftener  present  with  you  than 

>  The  DnohesB  of  Brabant,  dow  Queen  of  the  Belginni,  %  dnnghter  of  the 
late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria.  She  married  (Angivt  22, 1868)  Prince 
Leopold  of  Bolginm,  who  enoooeded  hiv  father  as  King  in  1855. 
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ever.  I  shall  think  of,  and  pray  for  you,  darling,  on  the 
eventful  day.  .  .  .  And  I  must  beg  of  you  to  reserve  me  a 
wee  bit  of  your  bridal  wreath,  if  it  be  divided  among  the  brides- 
maids ;  indeed,  I  daimit  as  a  right  in  virtue  of  my  being  your 
Medy  nearest,  and  dearest  Mend  I  ...  I  have  but  little  more 
to  say — and  that  refers  principally  to  your  dear  mother,  for 
whom  I  feel  more  than  I  can  express.  Pray  tell  her  so, 
with  my  kindest  love ;  and  now  God  bless  you,  my  darling 
Minor,  my  childhoocPs  Mend,  and  may  every  earthly  blessing 
and  all  happiness  be  showered  upon  you,  and  remember  that 
whenever,  upon  your  arrival  in  London,  you  feel  inclined  to 
wend  your  way  down  to  Kew,  you  will  be  received  with 
open  arms  by  your  fond  and  affectionate  Mend, 

Mabt  Adelaide. 

Journal. — Windsor  Oastk,  November  16. — ^We  reached  here 
at  seveiL  I  sat  next  Lord  Waterpark  and  Colonel  Grey  ^  at 
dinner,  and  played  patience  with  Aimt  Kent  in  the  evening. 
November  17. — Breakfast  at  8.45,  and  sat  talking  with  the 
Queen  in  the  breakfast-room  tUl  ten  o'clock,  when  we  went 
out  with  her,  and  on  our  way  back  paid  a  visit  to  Frogmore. 
.  .  .  The  rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  writing  letters  and 
talking  to  Aunt  Kent.  Luncheon  over,  the  Queen,  Albert,  and 
I  took  a  stroll,  and  were  home  by  4.30,  when  the  three  eldest 
girls  came  and  played  to  us,  and  we  had  a  romp;  at  a 
qaarter  to  six  I  b^^  to  dress,  as  we  dined  at  6.45.  My 
neighbours  were  Lonl  John  Bussell*  and  Sir  Charles  Wood.^ 
After  dinner  we  had  the  play — two  farces,  Specuiation  and 
Little  ToddUkins,  in  which  Charles  Matthews  was  principal 
p^ormer.  I  eiyoyed  it  very  much  indeed.  November  18. — 
.  .  .  We  retired  to  our  rooms  till  11.30,  when  we  had  a 

^  OoloDel  the  Honble.  Charles  Grej,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince 
CoDBort,  and  afterwards  Equerry  and  Priyate  Secretary  to  the  Queen. 

'  Third  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  47  years  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  twice  Prime  Minister.  On  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
resignation  in  1846  the  task  of  forming  an  Administration  was  entrusted  to 
Lord  John  Bussell,  who  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  till  1852. 
During  Lord  Aberdeen's  Qovemment  (1852-5)  Lord  John  led  the  Lower 
House,  first  as  Foreign  Secretary,  then  without  portfolio,  and  lastly  as 
President  of  the  Council.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  Russell  in 
1861,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  (1865),  was  again  summoned  to 
fonn  a  Cabinet,  but  in  the  year  following  he  was  defeated  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  retired  from  public  life.  He  died  in  1878  at  Pembroke  Lodge, 
Biehmond  Park. 

'  President  of  the  Beard  of  Ck)ntrol.  After  flUing  many  important  offices 
in  the  OoYemment  he  was  created  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Halifax. 
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short  walk  with  the  Queen,  and  at  twelve  drove  to  see  tli€ 
hounds  hunt  a  hare,  .  .  .  The  Aumales  ^  came  to  luncheon 
...  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  little  Duchess    oi 
Brabant  paid  me  a  visit,  and  we  sang  and  played  togettier 
Alas !  in  the  midst  of  our  fun  I  learned  the  sad  intelligeziee 
that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Sarah  Esterhazy  *  were  no  m<yre 
...  At  dinner  I  sat  next  to  Lord  Abercom ;  afterwards  -^^e 
all  played  at  "vingt-et-un."    November  19. — We  saw   tJtie 
Duchess  of  Brabant's  picture  by  Boss,*  and  went  with  the 
Queen  to  her  room  to  say  good-bye.     Then  we  started    by 
train  for  Bichmond,  and  reached  Kew  soon  after  twdve.      I 
immediately  wrote  my  letters  of  condolence,  and  in   tlie 
afternoon  sat  working  in  Mama's  room  while  she  read  to  me. 
Cambridge  Cottage^  NoveTtiber  21. —  ...  I  joined  Mama 
and  Hooker  in  Gardens,  where  we  walked  about  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  selecting  shrubs  and  plants  for  our  ourn 
garden.  •  •  .  We  drove  to  Lady  Alice  Feel's^  to  luncheon, 
the  party  consisting  of  the  Golloredos,  Mr.  Beeve,^  and    a 
Turk,    The  luncheon  was  on  a  grand  scale,  but  we  were 
nearly  frozen  to  death  with  cold.  .  .  .  November  21,  Sunday, — 
My  20th  birthday  1    I  received  my  presents  before  breakfast, 
to  which  George  and  Stephens  came  down.    After  church 
Mrs.  Barry  arrived.  ...  At  six.  Mama  and  I  drove  to  town 
to  see  Aunt  Mary,  and  we  went  on  to  George's  to  dinner. 
We  were  a  small  party  of  twelve,  and  I  sat  between  George 
and  Lord  Mandeville.    December  7. — Breakfasted  in  my  own 
room,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  painter,  Mr.  Wells,  who  came  to  take  a  rough 
sketch  of  me ;  this  lasted  for  over  an  hour,  then  I  went  out 
into  the  garden  and  trotted  about  till  luncheon-time.     In 
the  evening  we  played  bowls,  and  Knese  began  to  read  us 
the  novel  called  **  Mary  of  Buigundy." 


>  The  Dao  and  Daohesse  d'Aumale.  He  wwi  the  fourth  son  of  LouIb 
Philippe,  and  she  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Salemo»  a  Neapolitan  Prince, 
who  married  the  ArohdnoheaB  of  Austria,  sister  to  Marie  Lonise,  the  Wife  of 
Napoleon  L  At  this  time  the  Duo  and  Daohesse  d'Aumale  were  liying  at 
Orleans  House,  Twickenham. 

'  Eldest  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  wife  of  Prince  Nicholas 
Esterhazy,  son  of  the  eminent  Austrian  diplomatist. 

*  Bir  William  Boss,  who  painted  many  of  the  royal  miniatures  in  the 
ooUection  at  Windsor  Castle. 

«  Lady  Alice  Peel  lived  at  Marble  HUl,  Twickenham.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  wife  of  General  Peel,  a  brother 
of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  at  one  time  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

*  Editor  of  the  Editimrgk  Beview,  and  compiler  of  the  "  OreviUe  Memoirs.'* 
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Letter  to  the  Horible.  Mrs.  Dcdrymple. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  December  11, 1858. 
...  I  have  entered  into  my  new  year  overwhelmed  with 
tindness  from  all  sides.  In  hononr  of  the  day  we  dined  at 
my  kind  brother^s,  to  meet  a  few  Mends.  My  greatest  treat, 
however,  on  that  day  was  to  see  dear  Aunt  Mary  quite  herself 
again  in  looks  and  strength.  Hers  has  been  a  most  wonderful 
1&II7,  and  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  feel  most  particularly  grateful 
to  God  for  sparing  her  to  us,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  our 
Mends  are  in  the  deepest  affliction ;  for  instance,  the  poor  Beau- 
forts  and  Jerseys.  But  I  must  not  write  you  a  melancholy 
letter,  darling ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  only  speak  of  your 
happiness,  which  I  trust  will  daily  become  more  real  as  you 
settle  down  into  everyday  life.  And  now  I  am  going  to  ask 
yon  a  favour  I  I  am  sitting  for  my  picture  for  the  collection 
of  Miniatures  at  Windsor ;  and  as  this  is  no  very  pleasing 
task,  I  thought  you  might  perhaps  kindly  take  pity  on  me 
and  "  run  away  "  to  Eew  some  morning,  when  Mr.  Dalrymple 
is  on  guard.  It  would  be  a  real  treat  to  me  to  see  your  dear 
face  again,  and  would  consequently  call  up  the  requisite 
smiles  upon  my  own  visage.  If  you  say  "  yes ! "  I  will  send 
you  a  line  to  inform  you  of  the  days  and  hours  the  Painter 
has  chosen.  And  now,  ere  I  conclude,  let  me  thank  you  for 
the  much-treasured  favour,  and  the  wedding-cake,  which 
proved  most  excellent  I  With  much  love  and  a  kiss,  dearie, 
then  adieu  I  .  .  . 

Jovrnai. — Cambridge  Cottage,  December  12. —  ...  In  the 
afternoon  we  went  out  walkin£;,  and  trotted  from  one  glass- 
honse  to  the  other  in  search  of  flowers  to  fill  our  vases  with. 
I  practised  and  read  a  little  to  Mama,  and  at  half-past  six 
went  to  dress  for  our  fSte — a  grand  dinner  of  twenty  people 
to  the  Aumales !  It  went  oflf  very  well  indeed.  DecenAer  17. 
—I  sat  to  the  painter  from  11.30  till  three,  Mama  and 
Enese  keeping  me  company.  Then  lunched,  after  which 
the  Queen's  (kessmaker  tried  on  my  gown,  and  I  read  with 
Mama  tUl  six  o'clock,  when  I  dressed  for  the  dinner  at  the 
Duchess  of  Inverness's,  where  we  sat  down  a  party  of  twenty- 
three,  my  neighbours  being  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  Lord 
Chelsea.  There  was  a  small  party  in  the  evening.  December 
%,—l  remained  in  my  own  room  all  the  morning  writing  to 
Mia  Taylor  and  working.  Mama  lunched  with  me,  and  I 
then  received  Countess  CoUoredo  in  my  own  eaTictum.  At 
4.30  the  Duchess  of  Aumale  and  her  Mother  paid  us  a  visit, 
after  which  I  took  my  work  to  Mama's  room,  and  she  read 
the  newspaper  to  me.    George  dined  with  us. 
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LM0r  to  Mrs.  Bridges  Taylor} 

Oambridge  Cottage,  December  20, 185S. 

Mt  deabxbt  Mb8.  Tatlob, —  ...  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  you  do  not  dislike  your  distant  home,  and  that  yonr  house 
is  so  comfortable.  At  the  same  time  I  really  think  it  does 
you  the  greatest  possible  credit  to  $etUe  dawn,  so  happily  and 
contentedly  at  Msinore.  ...  I  hope  the  winter  which  has 
set  in  so  very  severely  will  not  do  you  and  little  Emily  ^  any 
harm.  .  .  .  The  particulars  you  enter  into  respecting  your 
new  habitation  interested  us  all  very  much  indeed ;  I  read 
your  letter  to  Mama  and  Enesebeck  at  breakfast,  the  monung 
I  received  it,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  about  you  afterwards. 
And  now  before  giving  some  account  of  oxirselves,  let  me 
wish  you  in  the  old  standard,  John,  Bullish  'VfB.j :  ''A  merry 
Xmas  and  a  happy  New  Year,"  with  many  many  happy 
returns  of  them — and  health  and  prosperity  to  you  all  in 
this  and  each  succeeding  year!  •  .  .  ThQ  visit  of  the  dear 
King  and  Queen  of  Hanover  in  the  course  of  the  season  was 
a  great  treat  to  us,  and  we  kept  the  gaieties  up  gloriously  till 
thelast  days  of  July.  .  .  .  For  about  a  month  after  our  return 
(from  Scotland)  to  Eew  we  made  up  a  happy  family  circle, 
George  also  honouring  us  with  his  presence;  but  alas!  it 
broke  up  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  Augusta  left  us  to 
return  to  her  northern  home.  Since  then  our  party  has  been 
agaiu  reduced  to  thAree  individuals,  who  lead  a  very  quiet  and 
comfortable  life  with  now  and  then  a  slight  doA  of  society  to 
enliven  them.  Last  month  we  were  summoned  to  Windsor 
by  royal  command,  when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Brabant,  to  whom 
I  have  taken  a  great  fancy.  She  is  nice-looking,  and  veiy 
gay  and  cheerful  when  you  get  more  acquainted  with  her. 
.  .  .  Our  thoughts  are  just  now  devoted  to  the  preparations 
for  Xmas ;  on  Monday  next,  as  the  Day  itself  faUs  on  a 
Sunday,  we  give  a  tree  to  the  children  of  the  servants,  and  a 
day  or  two  l^ior  to  the  school-children.  Lord  Palmerston's 
resignation^  forms  just  now  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 

*  See  footnote,  p.  147. 
'  Kow  Lady  Alrton. 

*  Lord  Palmenton  had  soogpted  the  post  of  Home  Secretary  in  L(»d 
Aberdeen's  Administration,  but  finding  himself  in  oooiliot  with  Lord  J<du 
BnsseU's  views  on  refoim  and  foreign  policy,  tendered  his  rosignatinn  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  difference  in  the  Cabinet,  however,  was  qniddj 
settled,  and  Lord  Palmenton  oontinned  at  the  Home  Office  till  the  G<7vein« 
ment  went  out  in  1895,  when  he  became  Prime  Minister. 
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everywhere;  and  no.  one  seems  to  know  who  will  replace 
him!  The  last  report  says:  that  as  Sir  Georpe  Grey  has 
refused.  Sir  James  Graham  will  give  up  the  Admiralty  to  Lord 
Panmure  (late  Fox  Manle),  and  undertake  the  Home  Office, 
fiat  all  agree  in  tliinlnng  the  Ministers  rather  shaky ^  and  the 
ConservatiYes  are  in  good  spirits.  .  .  .  Mama  talks  of  spend- 
ing a  part  of  this  winter  in  Town ;  we  have  consequently 
been  very  busy  hsmging  up  pictures  at  St.  James's.  Enese 
sends  you  his  love !  and  hopes  to  hear  from  you  soon.  .  .  . 
Mama  joins  with  me  in  kindest  remembrance  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  mudi  love  to  yourself  and  the  children,  and  Believe  me 
ever,  dearest  Mrs.  Taylor,  your  very  affectionate 

Mabt  Adblaide. 

Jowmal. — December  24. — At  four  o'clock  we  b^an  to 
make  our  preparations  for  the  exchange  of  presents ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark  the  BeU  ^  summoned  me  to  Mama's  room, 
where  I  found  a  little  Christmas-tree  on  my  present  table. 
I  then  read  to  Mama»  and  at  seven  we  started  for  George's, 
where  a  tree  awaited  us — a  palm  tree  without  li^s,  but 
covered  with  bonbons,  and  quantities  of  presents.  We  were 
not  home  till  past  twelve. 

*  A  bell  WM  always  rung  to  sammon  the  party  into  the  Ghriatniaa-room. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

A  TXAB  OV  AKXIETT. 

1854. 

Viai  to  Hatfield— Home-life  at  WindBOi^-Prince  Consort  reviewB  the 
troopft— War  with  RiUBia  proclaimed— Letter  on  the  Doke  of  Cam- 
bridge*8  appointment  to  a  command — ^His  departure  for  the  Crimea 
— The  Duke  at  Vienna — State  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace — ^Ascot 
races — A  day  at  Frogmore— GHsI^b  farewell  performance — ^Londoners 
at  Kew— Letters  from  the  Front^The  cholera— Visit  to  Ashridge— 
News  of  Alma— Princess  Mary's  twenty-first  birthday— Doke  of 
Cambridge  at  Inkermann— The  BetrihUian  in  a  gale. 

Ths  year  1854  was  a  memorable  one  for  this  conntry,  and 
Princess  Mary's  patriotic  spirit  was  thoroughly  aroused 
when  it  becune  known  that  war  with  Russia  could  no 
longer  be  averted.  She  was  most  enthusiastic  over  the 
preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign,  and  bailed  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  appointment 
to  a  command.  But  with  all  her  military  ardour,  she  would 
fain  have  seen  peace  maintained,  for  she  realised  acutdj 
the  terrible  responsibility  and  individual  suffering  which 
war  involved.  The  separation  from  her  brother  was  a  sore 
trial  to  her,  and  the  months  that  followed  his  departure  for 
the  East  were  months  of  constant  anxiety.  The  arrival  of 
letters  from  the  Duke  was  eagerly  awaited  by  his  mother 
and  sister;  copies  were  made  and  sent  round  to  different 
members  of  the  family,  while  Princess  Mary,  when  writing 
to  her  friends,  never  fiedled  to  give  them  the  latest  accounts 
of  "Oeoige."  As  the  year  wore  on,  the  anxiety  at  Cam- 
bridge Cottage  increased,  and  the  Duchess  and  Princess 
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Mary  remained  at  Kew  during  the  winter  months,  to  be  in 
doser  tonch  with  the  varions  channels  of  information. 

Journal. — Cambridge  Cottage,  January  1, 1854,  Sunday. — A 
happy  New  Year  to  us  all !  Church ;  we  stayed  for  the  Holy 
Sacrament. . .  .  January^ — Mr.  Miiller  arrived  unexpectedly, 
and  I  played  the  piano  with  him  from  eleven  till  one  o'clock, 
when  Mr.  Wells  was  announced ;  he  had  been  delayed  three 
hours  by  the  snow,  coming  from  London  by  rail.  .  .  .  Then 
I  took  a  walk  with  Elnese,  and  we  pelted  one  another  with 
snowballs !  Bead  our  new  novel,  ''  One  in  a  Thousand," 
by  James,  which  seems  very  interesting,  in  the  evening. 
January  7. — After  breakfast  we  saw  Mr.  Hills,^  to  inquire 
after  the  little  Duchesse  d' Aumale  and  the  "  Infant  Prince,"  ' 
and  I  arranged  my  account-book  with  Enese.  At  one 
o'clock  we  started  for  town,  and  stayed  some  time  at  St. 
James's  hanging  pictures.  .  .  .  Dined  with  Greorge,  and 
spent  the  evening  at  Aunt  Mary's,  where  we  found  a  nice 
little  party  and  splendid  Twelfth  Cake !  January  13. — I 
sat  to  Mr.  Wells  firom  eleven  to  one  o'clock,  when  the 
picture  was  pronounced  "  finished."  .  .  .  January  16. —  .  .  . 
We  reached  the  King's  Cross  station  by  five,  to  go  to  Hatfield, 
where  we  arrived  shortly  before  six;  were  most  kindly 
received,  and  had  tea  in  the  drawing-room  (King  James's). 
At  dinner  we  sat  down,  a  party  of  twenty-four,  I  next  to 
Lord  Derby,  and  in  the  evening  we  danced  till  twelve. 

Haifiddy  January  17. — ^After  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to 
ten  I  went  to  King  James's  room,  to  hear  the  Montagu 
girls*  sing.  Later  on  we  drove  out — five  of  us  in  tihe 
Irish  car — ^and  saw  the  gentlemen  start  on  their  shooting 
expedition.  On  my  return  I  visited  the  "  Ladies'  Barracks." 
Lunched  at  1.30,  then  heul  a  walk,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  in  getting  up  a  chorus,  **  Viva  la  compagnie,"  for 
the  evening,  and  drinking  tea  in  the  library.  We  were 
thirty-eight  at  dinner,  and,  after  our  chorus,  which  went  off 
grandly,  we  played  d  d«s  T^tite  jeux.  January  18. —  .  .  . 
"  We  girls  "  amused  ourselves  singing  and  playing  at  billiards 
till  luncheon-time.    Lady  Salisbury^  then  showed  me  her 

>  Mr.  HiUs  was  medical  attendant  at  Cambridge  Cottage,  and  Uved  at 
Richmond. 

'  The  Due  de  GniM. 

*  The  HonUe.  Mary,  the  Honble.  Harriet,  and  the  Honble,  Magdalen 
Montagn,  daaghten  of  Lord  Bokeby. 

^  Second  wife  of  the  seoond  Marqais  of  SaliBbory. 
VOL.  L  N 
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rooms,  and  carried  me  up  to  the  nuisezy,  where  I  had  a 
good  romp  with  the  chil<uen.  When  tea  waa  over,  we  all 
went  upetaira,  to  rest  and  prepare  for  the  earlyish  dinner^ 
seven  o'clock.  At  half-past  nine  the  county  people  began 
to  arrive,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  ball  commenced.  It 
was  kept  np^  with  great  spirit  till  past  two.  I  enjoyed 
myself  immensely,  and  dtmced  eleven  times.  About  six 
hundred  people  came.  January  19. — A  late  breakfast! 
.  .  .  We  stayed  in  the  drawing-room,  conversing,  singing, 
giving  and  collecting  autographs  till  half-past  one,  when  we 
took  leave  of  our  ^d  host  and  hostess,  and  returned  by 
special  train  to  town*  On  our  way  to  Eew  we  called  to 
see  Aunt  Mary,  and  met  Geoige  and  Lord  John  Bussell 
there.  .  •  • 

St.  Jamea*$  Palace^  January  26. — ^Arrived  at  St.  James's, 
and  at  once  began  our  arduous  task  of  unpacking,  settling, 
and  arranging.  I  put  my  own  room  to  rights,  but  was 
principally  employed  in  Mama's  rooms ;  it  was  not  till  four 
o'clock  that  we  gave  ourselves  a  respite  to  go  and  see  dear 
Aunt  Mary,  take  a  flying  pe^  at  Ellinor  Dalrymple,  and 
pay  Marie  Hamilton  a  visit.  We  spent  the  evening  at  the 
Lyceum;  the  scenery  in  the  extravaganza  is  wonderfollj 
beautiful  and  quite  faiiy-like.  January  31. — . .  .  On  coming 
back  from  Aunt  Kent's  I  tumbled  into  the  dressmaker's,  and 
soon  after  into  Mr.  Hutchinson's  clutches !  At  one  o'clock 
we  went  over  to  the  St.  James's  Palace  garden  with  Marie 
Hamilton  and  her  children,  Mrs.  John  Stanley,  and  Lady 
G^orgiiut  Bathurst,^  and  saw  the  Queen  pass  on  her  way  to 
Parliament.'  After  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  we 
returned  with  Lady  Geoigina  and  drove  to  the  Palace  to 
see  Her  Majesty  in  her  crown  and  train  (not  robes).  At  five 
o'clock  we  were  at  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  tJie  Debate. 
Lords  Carnarvon,  Derby,  Glanricarde,  Clarendon,  Malm^ 
bury,  and  Grey  spoke;  and  we  remained  tUl  eleven  to  hear 
Lord  Derby.  Fdtmary  1. —  .  .  .  We  proceeded  to  the  new 
Paddington  Station,  and  were  at  Windsor  by  seven.  The 
Queen,  Albert,  and  some  of  the  children  came  to  see  ns 
before  dressing  time.  .  .  . 

Windsor  Castle,  February  2. — Breakfasted  at  a  quarter  to 
nine,  and  went  out  walking  with  Victoria*  and  Alice  directly 

'  Lady-in-WaitingtotheDaoheMofOlouoester. 

*  Her  Mfijeity  went  in  the  ouBtomary  prooeision  to  the  Hoioe  of  Loitk 
bat  the  ciromnitanoet  of  the  ooceiion  gare  imnsnal  inteiert  to  the  oeremonial. 
and  the  park  and  atreets  were  thronged  with  enthusiastic  apectatora. 

*  The  Princeaa  Boyal. 
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afterwards ;  we  trotted  down  to  Frogmore  to  see  Aunt  Kent, 
and  then  visited  the  kitchen  garden,  where  the  girls  picked  me 
a  beantifol  nosegay.  ...  In  the  afternoon  I  walked  with  the 
Queen,  Albert,  and  the  two  younger  girls,  as  far  as  the  new 
model  farm.  The  little  ones  then  took  me  to  their  room  to 
hear  Helena  play.  We  dined  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  the 
play  (I%e  Tempest)  began  soon  after  dinner ;  all  the  characters 
were  very  well  performed,  and  I  was  much  interested  and  in 
part  amused  byit.  Februarys, —  . .  .  Myyoung  cousins  took 
me  to  Adelaide  Cottage,^  and  to  the  kennels  and  poultry 
yard,  where  we  fed  the  chickens.  On  my  return  I  found 
Peppy  waiting  to  see  me ;  she  sat  with  me  till  one  o'clock, 
when  we  went  to  the  library,  and  Mr.  Glover'  showed  us 
some  prints  of  the  three  last  Tudor  sovereigns,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  original  drawings  by  Holbein,  besides  several  minia- 
tures. On  our  way  to  luncheon  we  saw  the  three  Esquimaux 
that  have  latelv  come  over — ^the  first  ever  imported  to  this 
country.  ...  At  six  the  children  played  their  pretty  little 
operetta,  Les  deux  petite  Savoyards,  in  which  they  aU  acted 
wonderfully  well.  Ve  dined  at  eight,  and  in  the  evening 
danced  till  midnight.  February  4. — Left  the  castle  directly 
after  breakfast  and  were  in  town  before  eleven.  .  .  . 

St,  James's  Palace,  February  5. —  .  .  .  After  dinner  I  read 
aloud  part  of  the  Times  epitome  of  the  Turkish  Blue  Books, 
in  eight  columns  I  February  11. —  ...  I  helped  Mama  to 
stow  away  temporarily  all  her  rare,  fine  old  china  in  one  of 
the  cabinets,  then  took  my  music  lesson,  and  after  this  there 
was  a  perfect  levie  of  people.  By  four  we  were  quite  tired  out, 
and  after  a  snug  little  tea  I  began  to  read  Macaulay  to  Mama. 
.  .  .  We  dined  at  George's,  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde,  Marie  Hamilton,  the  John  Stanleys,  and  Lord  Chelsea 
making  up  the  party.  February  12,  Sunday, — ^We  went  to 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  afterwards  I  walked  with  Mama  and 
Enese  in  Hyde  Park,  to  see  the  vulgar  monde ;  then  paid 
Aunt  Mary  a  long  visit.  On  our  way  home  we  walked  up 
Piccadilly.  Tea,  and  I  read  till  six  in  my  own  room ;  when 
I  went  to  Mama  and  found  her  deep  in  converse  witii  poor 
Madame  de  Brunnow,*  who  was  much  affected  on  taking  leave. 

*  The  pleasure  house  on  Virginia  Water. 

*  The  Queen's  Librarian. 

*  Wife  of  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Bussian  Ambassador.  He  first  came  to 
Enghmd  in  1839  on  a  special  mission  relating  to  the  Turoo-Egyptian  question, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St  James's  as 
the  representative  of  his  SoTereign.  This  position  he  held  uninterruptedly 
tiU  July  7, 1854,  when  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  account  of  the 
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Letter  to  Mrs,  Bridges  Taylor, 

Bt  James's  Palace,  February  13, 1854. 
.  .  .  War  and  the  Eastern  Question  are  now  the  ruling 
topics  of  the  day,  and  though  I  pray  for  peace  you  can 
imagine  how  warmly  I  am  enlisted  in  my  own  country's 
cause.  We  are  still  in  the  greatest  possible  uncertainty 
respecting  George,  who  has  of  course  applied  for  a  command ; 
but  his  fate  is  still  pending.  On  Saturday  next  the  three 
Battalions  of  Guards,  etc.,  are  to  embark  for  Malta  (in  all, 
they  say,  10,000  men),  preparatory  to  being  sent  on  to 
Constantinople.  Lord  Baglan  will  have  the  command,  but 
is  not  to  go  quite  yet.  I  hear  the  Baltic  Fleet,  consisting  of 
i^(?  sail  of  the  Line,  is  the  finest  one  that  ever  left  our  shores.  .  .  . 

Journai, — February  15. —  .  .  .  Shortly  before  two  o'clock 
Albert  came,  and  after  luncheon  we  prepared  for  a  visit  from 
the  Queen,  who  sat  with  us  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
At  five  Lady  Caroline  Cust  arrived.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  the 
Duchess  of  Inverness's,  a  party  of  thirty,  and  I  sat  next  M. 
de  Istuzitz^  and  Lord  MandeviUe.  In  the  evening  there  was 
an  impromptu  "  hop."  February  1 6. — ^We  went  out  shopping, 
and  after  selecting  a  chandelier  for  the  dining-room,  visited 
the  old  part  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  I  had  never  seen. 
The  Secretary  took  us  round,  and  we  stayed  some  little  time 
admiring  the  productions  of  the  old  Masters.  On  my  return 
I  wrote  for  the  Madeira  mail,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  fare- 
well visit  from  EUinor  Dalrymple,  and  before  I  had  quite 
finished  my  epistle,  Princess  Boyal  and  Alice  came  with  Miss 
HQdyard.^  I  then  joined  Mama  at  Aunt  Mary's,  where  I 
heard  the  good  news  that  George  is  to  command  the  1st 
Division'  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Hurrah!  We  were  home 
in  time  to  receive  Wales  and  Alfred,  who  arrived  almost 
immediately  afterwards  with  Mr.  Gibbs,^  and  remained  with 
us  nearly  an  hour.  .  .  . 

hostilities  pending  between  England  and  Bnasia.  At  the  beginning  of  1858 
Baron  Bronnow  returned  to  his  post  in  London,  where  he  remained  as 
Russian  Ambassador  until  his  retirement  from  diplomacy  in  1875. 

*  The  Spanish  Ambassador. 

*  English  governess  to  the  Princesses. 

*  Writing  to  Baron  Stookmar,  Prince  Consort  says,  *' Twelve  thousand  men 
will  be  assembled  in  Malta  within  a  few  days.  Lord  Baglan  received  the 
command;  the  two  DivisionB  will  be  led  by  G^rge  of  Cambridge  and 
General  Browne." 

*  Mr.  Frederick  Gibbs  succeeded  Mr.  Biroh  as  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1851,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  his  retirement  in  1858  ; 
he  died  in  1898. 
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February  20. — ^Breakfasted  punctually  at  ten,  and  then 
drove  to  the  Wellington  Barracks  to  see  the  Grenadiers  and 
Fusiliers  once  more  before  they  embarked  for  Malta.  Albert 
reviewed  them,  and  we  followed  down  the  lines.  I  hope  we 
shall  soon  have  them  back  again  with  fresh  laurels  to  add  to 
former  ones !  On  my  return,  I  studied  my  French  lesson, 
and  then  had  a  very  kind  visit  from  Miss  Coutts.  After  lunch 
M.  Brasseur  arrived,  but  I  was  called  away  from  his  lesson 
to  take  leave  of  Edward  Weimar.^  Brasseur  waa  kind  enough 
to  stay  till  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  then  I  practised.  I  spent 
the  evening  with  Aunt  Mary  playing  "  Casino."  FAruary 
26,  Sunday.  —  After  Divine  Service  at  the  Chapel  Soyal^ 
Mama  and  I  walked  through  the  Green  Park  to  Gloucester 
House,  and  thence  drove  to  the  Palace,  where  we  were  joined 
by  the  Queen  and  her  children  in  the  garden.  Albert  took 
us  to  see  the  new  ball  and  supper  rooms,  and  galloped  us 
over  the  new  offices,  which  are  now  on  a  very  grand  scale. 

March  4 — Called  at  Gloucester  House ;  Hawkins's  ^  report 
was  a  little  more  satisfactory.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  the  Palmer- 
stons',  a  party  of  twenty-three,  and  I  sat  between  M.  de 
Walewski  and  Lord  Palmerston.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  party,  and  the  Hungarian  band  played.  MarA  6. —  .  .  . 
George  took  us  to  hu  apartments  to  see  his  canteen  (the 
Queen's  present)  and  his  bed,  table,  and  chairs.  As  Mama 
had  a  headache,  and  waa  obliged  to  lie  down,  I  went  to  the 
Buckingham  Gardens,  where  I  played  with  the  children  and 
walked  with  the  Queen.  .  .  .  March  6. — ^A  shocking  fog! 
We  drove  to  Gloucester  House  and  found  Aunt  Mary  a 
little  better;  then  enquired  after  Lord  Londonderry,  who 
had  just  expired.  .  .  .  Later  on  Countess  Colloredo  came  to 
tell  us  that  dear  Princess  Mettemich  was  no  more.  •  .  . 
March  8. — George  breakfasted  with  us,  and  I  occupied  my- 
self writing  letters  of  condolence  till  half-past  two,  when  we 
left  for  Drury  Lane,  where  we  were  to  patronize  the  benefit 
for  the  soldiers'  wives :  we  were  cheered  on  entering,  but  the 
tragedy  of  Virginvus  was  very  badly  acted.  As  soon  as  the 
performance  was  over  we  returned  to  Gloucester  House,  and 
found  Aunt  Mary  on  the  sofa,  plaiting,  thank  God!  .  .  . 
Home  by  half-past  six,  when  Mama  finished  Perthe's  "  Leben  " 
to  me,  whilst  I  worked  and  wept  over  Carolinen's  letzte 
Lehenszeit ! 

March  12,  Simday. — We  attended  church  at  St.  Michael's," 

'  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar  was  leaying  for  the  Orimea. 
'  Medioal  attendant  to  the  DacheM  of  Gloucester. 
*  St  Miohaers  Qhnioh,  Chester  Square. 
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as  dear  Mr.  Harrison  preached  for  the  Scripture  Beaders, 
and  on  our  return  had  a  nice  long  visit  of  upwards  of  an 
hour  from  Count  Groben.^  .  .  .  Accompanied  hj  Knese  and 
Lord  William  Paulet,  we  walked  in  Hyde  Park  to  see  the 
world  I  it  was  very  fi:dl  and  most  amusing.  After  tea  I  read 
a  sermon  to  Mama,  and  we  dined  with  George,  my  neighbonis 
being  Lord  Baglan  and  Jim.  March  16. — ^After  breakfast 
we  arranged  the  drawing-room.  .  .  .  Augusta  Grordon  and 
her  two  daughters  had  tea  with  us ;  when  they  left  we  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  our  arrangements  for  the  evening, 
and  I  read  "  Marguerite  "  to  Mama.  Our  Jirst  little  dinner- 
party  in  the  new  dining-room  went  off  delightfully ;  fourteen 
persanales.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Norman  were  my  neigh- 
bours. A  few  people  came  in  the  evening.  March  18. — ^After 
breakfast  we  went  with  Captain  Stephens  to  the  British 
Institution,  where  the  modem  artiste  are  at  present  ezhibitiQg, 
and  coming  back  were  caught  in  the  rain.  ...  At  three  we 
drove  to  Gloucester  House,  and  on  to  Mr.  Swinton's*  studio, 
where  many  of  our  friends  were  to  be  sden.  On  our  return 
the  Queen  paid  us  a  visit. 

March  25. — We  saw  George's  picture  by  Mr.  Crawley. .  .  . 
Paid  Aunt  Mary  our  accustomed  visit,  and  took  a  short  walk 
in  the  Begent's  Park  Gardens,  where  we  had  the  amuse- 
ment  of  watching  a  tender  tite^UU.  We  dined  at  the 
Palace  in  honour  of  George's  birthday,  and  there  was  a  hop 
in  the  evening,  which  was  very  nice.  March  26,  Sunday. — 
Dear  George's  Birthday  I  He  breakfasted  with  us^  and  we 
went  to  the  Chapel  BoyaL  .  .  .  We  had  a  little  dinner- 
party of  twelve  for  him;  Lord  Baglan  and  his  son.  Lord 
Burghersh,  Eiehnansegge,  the  three  equerries,  Quin,  and  our 
three  selves.*  ifarcA  27. —  ...  At  half-past  four  we  drove 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  the  Message  from  the  Queen 
proclaiming  war,  which  was  delivered  in  solemn  silence! 
...  I  heard  that  poor  Parma^  had  been  stabbed.  March  31. 
— We  drove  down  the  Fulham  Boad,  stopping  at  the  nursery 
which  used  to  be  Mr.  Knight's,  but  which  is  now  Mr. 
Yeitch's,  and  took  a  walk  in  some  market-garden  fields 

'  General  Coimt  Groben,  who  had  oome  over  aa  apedal  eiiToy  from  the 
King  of  Pniaria,  to  urge  the  Queen  to  reooniider  the  proposals  of  Boasia 
which  had  been  r^ected  by  the  conference  of  Ambaandors  at  Vienna. 

'  Mr.  Jamet  B.  B  winton,  who  made  a  great  reputation  aa  a  painter  of  portraita ; 
he  married  the  Honble.  Blanche  de  Boa,  daughter  of  the  twentieth  peer. 

*  The  Dnke  of  Cambridge  alwaya  dined  with  hia  mother  on  hia  birthdaj, 
when  Hia  Boyal  Highneaa'a  eqnerriea  were  inyariaUy  invited. 

«  The  Dnke  of  Parma  waa  aamaainated  March  27, 1854. 
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beyond.  At  half-past  four  we  had  a  kind  of  luncheon- 
dinner,  and  then  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the 
debate  on  the  Queen's  Message,  which  I  thought  too  personal 
and  jocose !  We  were  home  again  by  nine  and  had  a  ztiff  tea 
downstairs. 

ZetUr  to  a  Friend. 

St  Jamet'8  Pblaoe,  March  31, 18M. 
.  .  .  Most  gladly  do  I  accept  your  congratulations  on  my 
dear  brother^s  appointment,  though  now  that  the  time  for 
his  departure  is  drawing  near  my  heart  somewhat  fails  me, 
and  the  military  ardour  which  the  departure  and,  previous 
to  it,  the  splendid  farewell  review  of  the  Guards,  called  up, 
is  now  exchanged  for  the  feelings  of  a  sister,  about  to  part 
with  her  only  brother  for  an  indefinite  period,  perhaps  for 
ever.  I  can  quite  enter  into  your  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
war,  and  have  hitherto  anxiously  hoped  it  might  yet  be 
averted.  .  .  Qcd  grant  our  troops  a  speedy  and  glorious 
return,  and  may  He  watch  over  and  guard  our  men.  George 
is  delighted  at  having  a  command.  .  .  .  My  British  heart 
quite  glories  in  the  noble  spirit  shown  by  our  country  on 
this  occasion,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  so  many  brave 
hearts  must,  I  fear,  cease  to  beat  ere  peace  can  a^ain  be 
restored.  You  will,  I  suppose,  know  that  George  will  pass 
through  Paris  on  his  way  to  the  East;  he  is,  I  believe, 
to  accompany  Lord  Baghm,  and  will  therefore  start  about 
the  middle  of  next  month,  but  nothing  decided  is  known  on 
the  subject  ...  I  hear  talk  of  enlisting  and  formiag  more 
regiments,  so  as  to  be  able  to  send  out  a  very  efficient  force, 
which  I  am  glad  of.  Poor  Augusta  is  in  no  enviable  position 
just  now,  as  idl  the  Mecklenburg  family  are  complete  Btissicms. 
My  Cousin  George,  too,  who  married  the  Grand  Duchess 
Catherine,  is  now  in  the  Russian  service,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  opposed  to  George  on  the  Balkans !  .  .  . 

Journal. — April  1. — ^Visited  Mr.  Wells's  atelier,  to  see  his 
pictures  for  the  Exhibition ;  thence  to  Hyde  Park,  where  we 
walked  down  Botten  Bow,  chaperoned  by  Knese.  When  I 
arrived  home,  I  found  Mrs.  Layton,  who  had  come  to  thank 
me  for  getting  her  boy  (thanks  to  George)  into  the  Bluecoat 
SchooL  We  dined  early,  and  went  to  the  Opera  (opening 
night).  Ouillatime  Tell  was  given,  with  Bonconi,  Tamberlik, 
and  a  new  singer,  Mdma  Marai-^pflw  nuU.  April  2,  Su/nday. 
— ^The  weather  was  quite  lovely,  so  we  drove  to  Eew,  and  sat 
in  the  garden  while  I  read  the  morning  service  to  Mama. 
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After  tea,  I  went  to  church ;  then  we  walked  in  the  Botanic/ 
and  Sir  William  Hooker  gave  us  lots  of  flowers.  We  were  not 
home  again  till  nearly  eight  o'clock.  April  7. —  . . .  We  dined 
at  the  Palace,  a  farewell  dinner  to  George  I  He  and  Sir  John 
Bnrgoyne  were  my  neighbours.    All  the  children  appeared. 

April  9. —  .  .  .  Creorge  took  us  to  his  apartments'  to  see 
them  once  more  before  he  leaves.  Lady  Suffield  then  came 
to  me  for  a  minute ;  also  Jim  Macdonald,  to  say  good-bye, 
and  Countess  Colloredo.  We  drove  to  the  Palace  at  half- 
past  four,  where  I  ^nt  a  couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly 
with  the  children.  On  our  return  home  Lord  Kaglan  came 
to  take  leave,  and  we  dined  with  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence 
in  George's  honour.  Count  Eielmansegge,  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  and  Lord  Geoige  Paget  were  the  guests. 

April  10. — ^A  very  sad  day !  At  ten  o'clock  we  went  to 
the  Palace  to  be  daguerreotyped  (photographed),  previous  to 
which  the  Queen  took  me  for  a  walk.  I  did  not  return  till 
past  twelve.  George  joined  us  at  Gloucester  House,  where  we 
left  him,  and  hurri^  back  to  see  his  servant  (Dickens  '),  before 
they  started.  Greorge  ran  in  at  seven  o'clock  for  a  few  minutes 
on  his  way  to  Lord  Adolphus's,  where  he  dined ;  and  Mama 
and  I  spent  a  dreadful  hour  watching  for  him  to  return  to 
us  for  the  last  adteu,  which  he  did  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
jumped  into  his  brougham  with  Jim  at  ten  minutes  past 
God  Almighty  bless  and  guard  him  I  Ejiese  went  with  him 
as  far  as  Calais.  April  11. — Breakfasted  with  Mama,  after 
which  I  wrote  some  notes,  packed  and  arranged  my  things, 
saw  Clenmiy  (en  larmes  pour  cause),  and  Lord  WiUiMn 
Paulet.  We  then  went  over  to  dear  George's  apartments, 
where  I  stole  a  dagger  off  his  writing-table.  .  .  .  We  reached 
Kew  about  half-past  five. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  April  14,  Good  Friday, — Breakfasted 
in  my  own  room  and  lead  preparatory  to  taking  the  Holy 
Sacrament ;  we  weie  in  church  from  eleven  o'clock  tdU  twa 
After  luncheon  I  went  out  walking  with  Frazer  in  the 
(Jardens,  which  were  very  full — 7,270  people !  April  19.— 
...  I  made  up  my  account-book  with  Enese.  .  .  .  The 
little  Shepherds  ^  came  to  hide  the  eggs,  and  we  took  them 
into  the  King  of  Hanover's  garden.  At  seven  o'clock 
Mama  and  I  walked  in  the  Botanic,  but  were  frightened  bj 

*  The  Botanic  Garden  was  then  separated  from  the  pleasnre  gxoimds,  or 
arboretum,  by  a  wire  fence. 

'  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  apartments  in  St  James's  Palaoe. 

*  Now  steward  at  Qloncester  House. 

*  Children  of  a  page  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 
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an  impudent  man  and  a  very  wild  party  I  Aldridge  ^  escorted 
us  home !  Mama  finished  ''  Florence  the  Beautiful "  to  me 
in  the  evening;  the  latter  part  of  it  is  very  interesting. 
April  21. —  .  .  .  Count  Kiehnansegge  came  to  tell  us  that 
George  had  gone  to  Yieima.  ...  At  one  o'clod^  we  started 
for  Frogmore,  and  after  luncheon,  as  the  weather  was 
showery,  sat  in  one  of  the  summer-houses:  the  air  was 
loaded  with  perfume  from  the  lilacs,  and  the  garden  was  in 
great  beauty.  On  our  return  I  read  to  Mama  and  finished 
"  Still-leben  and  Welt-leben  "  and  "  Marguerite."  The  Baron 
interrupted  us,  to  tell  us  that  he  had  seen  Major  Purves  in 
town,  and  had  arranged  everything  with  him ;  so  Mama  has 
an  equerry  ! 

April  26. — The  day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer !  *  Morning 
service  with  Form  of  prayer.  ...  To  church  again  in  the 
afternoon.  April  27. — ^We  started  for  St.  James's  at  11.30 
and  dressed  there  for  the  Drawing-room,  which  was  a  very 
shabby  one  I  SufBle  and  Hfl^ne^  came  to  see  us  in  our 
trains.  We  were  home  again  by  three.  On  our  return  to 
Kew  I  read  our  new  novel,  "The  Heir  of  Eedcljrffe,"  to 
Mama.  AprU  28. — I  got  up  late,  with  a  terrible  cold,  and 
went  for  a  walk  with  Frazer.  At  one  o'clock  we  drove  to 
town  for  the  opening  view  of  the  Soyal  Academy,  with  Suffie 
and  Colonel  Stephens.  The  collection  of  pictures  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  one  last  year.  .  .  .  Dined  with  Aunt  Kent 
and  went  to  the  French  play — L'Ahbi  de  I'Epie  and  La  ParHe 
de  Piquet — ^very  good  indeed.  Mama  applauded  some  verses 
recited  by  Lafont 

May  1. —  ...  An  early  dressing,  and  at  six  o'clock  we 
drove  to  Gloucester  House,  to  dine  with  Aunt  Mary,  and 
then  went  to  the  children's  ball  at  the  Palace,  whidi  was 
a  very  pretty  sight,  and  lasted  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 
May  4. — I  had  my  music  lesson  with  Muller,  and  read  the 
Times  to  Mama.  Lunched,  and  walked  up  to  William's 
Lodge ^  in  the  rain;  and  thence  drove  to  Twickenham,  to 
see  the  Aumales.  When  we  got  home  we  played  at  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock,  and  htmg  pictures.  I  read  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  about  the  Vienna  fetes  and  George's  visit 
there.    In  the  evening  there  was  a  dance  at  the  Granvilles*, 

'  Foreman  of  the  outdoor  department  at  Kew  Gardens,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  charge  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Botanic  Garden. 

>  This  day  was  set  apart  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  supplication 
for  the  success  of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

'  Daughter  of  Count  Kiehnansegge. 

*  In  Richmond  Park. 
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and  we  did  not  get  home  till  after  two.  May  5. —  ...  A 
heavy  shower  kept  us  indoors  till  four,  when  we  drove  to 
Bichmond  Park,  to  look  at  the  hawthorns  in  full  blossom ! 
It  was  quite  lovely.  We  waited  in  anxious  expectation 
Colonel  Phipps's^  reply  concerning  the  jBmj,  which  only 
arrived  just  as  we  had  finished  tea.  Dined  with  Aunt  Mary, 
and  went  to  the  Opera  with  the  Wiltons,  Mandevilles,  and 
Lord  Colville :  IHdelio.  Cruvelli  cold.  Tamberlik  beautiful ! 
May  11. — Mrs.  Sitnpkins  came  to  try  on  my  ball  dress ; 
wrote  to  Augusta.  .  .  .  After  luncheon  we  started  for  Clare- 
mont,  paid  the  Nemours  a  visit,  and  found  the  Aumales  with 
them.  Thence  we  drove  to  Hampton  Court,  walked  in  the 
garden  and  along  the  avenue;  but  the  chestnut  trees  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  firost.  Mama  gave  a  dinner  to  her 
Court! — Suffie,  Lady  Caroline  Cust,  and  Major  Purves. 
May  12. —  .  .  .  Left  at  five  o'clock  for  St.  James's,  and 
waited  patiently  for  tivo  hours  for  our  ball  dresses.  We 
were,  however,  dressed  in  time,  and  reached  the  French 
Ambassador's  before  the  Queen  had  arrived.  .  .  .  We  stayed 
till  two  o'clock,  and  I  was  amttsed. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Bridges  Taylor. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  May  12, 1854. 

.  .  .  Ejiesebeck  has  given  me  your  kind  message  of  thanks, 
which  indeed  I  hardly  deserve,  as  Mama  prompted  me  to 

write  to  the  Queen  on  's  account.     I  now  therefore 

hasten,  after  thanking  you  most  affectionately  for  your  last 
dear  letter,  to  copy  out  for  you  the  Queen's  answer  on  the 
subject :  "  I  fear,  my  dear  Mary,  I  cannot  hold  out  much 

hope  for  Mrs. ,  as  the  Ust  of  applicants  (some  of  very 

long  standing)  is  so  large ;  but  I  shall  not  forget  her."  This 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  yet  I  do  not  despair,  for  I  think 
she  may  yet  be  successful  some  time  hence.    I  know  Lady 

,  who  has  lately  got  an  apartment  at  Hampton  Court, 

appUed  for  it  through  Aunt  Mary  several  years  ago,  and  had 
almost  given  up  all  hopes  of  it  when  it  was  suddenly  and 
quite  unexpectedly  offered  her.    Esperons  done,  and  do  not 

let be  too  much  cast  down  about  it.  .  .  .  There  is  little 

in  the  way  of  parties  going  on,  and  I  imagine  that  the  season 
will  be  a  very  dull  one.  All  eyes  are  at  present  directed  to 
Madame  Walewska's  Bal  CostumS,  which  is  to  take  place  this 
evening,  and  at  which  Her  Majesty  is  to  be  present.    We 

*  Second  son  of  the  third  Lord  Normanby ;  afterwards  Bir  Oharlea  Phipps. 
He  was  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Priyy  Purse,  and  treasurer  of  the  Household 
to  Prinoe  Albert. 
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are  going  up  for  it,  and  jou  shall  have  a  line  to-morrow  to 
say  how  it  went  o£f. 

St  Jamee's  Palace,  May  13. 
True  to  my  promise  I  hasten  to  tell  you  that  the  ball  went 
off  very  well  indeed.  All  the  Eoyal  Family  were  of  course  in 
u^ucU  dress,  but  I  saw  a  great  many  fine  costumes.  There 
were  four  quadrilles.  Li5y  Wilton's  Spanish  Quadrille — 
lovely !  Lady  Barrington's  PoudrS  Quadnlle ;  Lady  Stanley 
of  Alderley's  Quadi^e — Hoses  and  Violets,  in  the  dress  of 
shepherdesses — pretty!  Lady  Waldegrave's  Quadrille,  du 
temps  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre — veiy  rich,  but  out  of  cha- 
racter with  the  b&U  in  general  The  costume  poudrS  pre- 
dominated. I  saw  young  Du  Plat,^  who  has  just  taken  his 
first  waiting  as  Equerry  to  Albert.  His  father,*  who  has 
arrived  from  Warsaw,  was  also  there. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  May  IS,  1954. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  here  ever  since  dear  Geoi^'s  de- 
parture, and  I  think  the  country  air  and  change  of  scene 
have  done  us  all  a  deal  of  good,  for  the  last  few  days  of  our 
stay  in  town  were  a  sad  truil.  Each  day  one  or  more  of  our 
friends  came  to  bid  us  good-bye,  previous  to  starting  for 
the  East;  and  then  came  the  terrible  parting  with  dearest 
George.  We  cUl  broke  down  at  the  last;  and  when  the 
crowd  gave  him  a  parting  cheer,  it  seemed  to  impress  the  fact 
more  vividly  on  our  hearts  and  minds  that  his  destination 
was  War!  But  the  remembrance  that  God  would  watch 
over  and  protect  him  at  all  times,  and,  above  all,  in  the  hour 
of  greatest  need,  comforted  and  lightened  the  trial  God 
grant  unto  him,  and  to  our  forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  a 
speedy  and  a  glorious  return. 

His  visits  to  Paris  and  Vienna  have  been  most  success- 
ful, and  his  reception  at  both  places  very  gratifying.  Louis 
Napoleon  behaved  with  admirable  tact  and  good  judgment 
during  George's  stay  in  Paris,  and  the  latter  has  a  very  high 
opinum  of  lunu    Lord  Clarendon  '  has  written  two  most  kind 

^  Captain  Da  Plat,  BJL,  now  General  Sir  Gharlea  Da  Plat,  extra  Eqnerry 
to  the  Qneen. 

'  General  Da  Plat,  Oongal-General  at  Waxaaw. 

'  Lord  Clarendon  had  sneceeded  Lord  John  BuMeU  aa  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1853.  He  oontinned  in  the  same  oiBoe  onder  Lord  Pahnerston 
[1855-8],  and  in  Earl  Bnssell's  Administration  [1865-6]  was  again  Foreign 
Secretary,  whioh  post  he  ocoapied  for  the  fourth  time  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
Prime  Minister  in  1868. 
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letters  to  Mama,  speakdng  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of 
George,  and  informing  her  of  the  complete  success  of  his 
missions.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  George  would 
distinguish  himself  in  the  diplamatie  line  ?  I  had  the  last 
account  from  George,  as  he  wrote  to  me  from  Trieste  on  the 
2nd  of  this  month,  just  before  embarkation.  He  hoped  to 
reach  Ck)nstantinople  on  the  6th  or  9th  instant.  His  letter 
is  written  in  good  spirits,  and  is  fuU  of  praise  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  has  quite  won  his  heart.  I  hear  Qearge'a 
visit  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  good  old 
aUiance  between  Austria  and  England.  .  .  . 

Journal — St.  Jameses  Palace,  May  17. — Tried  on  my 
gown,  after  which  we  dined  and  dressed  for  the  Queen's  ball. 
I  danced  nine  times,  and  we  were  home  by  two  o'clock. 
May  19. — I  was  at  my  work  before  breakfeust,  and  remained 
in  my  room  the  whole  morning  to  finish  the  blotting-book 
for  the  Queen's  birtiiday.  ...  At  9  o'clock  we  went  to  the 
Palace,  to  hear  the  Cologne  singers — quite  beautiful;  a  small 
party.  May  20. — Soon  after  breakfast  the  toilette  for  the 
drawing-room  b^gan.  Mrs.  Laumann,  her  sister,  and  Snffie 
came  to  see  me  en  grande  tenue.  Being  the  Birthday 
Drawing-Boom,  it  lasted  till  a  quarter  to  four.  From  the 
Palace  I  went  to  show  myself  to  Aunt  Mary,  then  home, 
undressed,  had  tea,  and  hurried  back  to  Gloucester  House, 
where  I  had  appointed  Lord  Bathurst  to  meet  me  and  receive 
the  screen  which  I  had  been  working  for  him.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Cottage,  May  24. — I  had  my  usual  music  lesson 
from  eleven  till  one,  then  went  for  a  run  with  Mama. 
Marian  Alford  came  in  the  afternoon,  but  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  early;  so  to  console  ourselves  we  feasted  on  cream 
ckeeee  I  Later  we  drove  to  town  for  a  grand  dinner  of  twenty- 
three  at  the  Van  de  Weyers' ;  our  host  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  ^  were  my  neighbours.  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
a  charming  ball  at  Lady  Craven's,  and  did  not  get  home  till 
a  quarter  to  three ! 

St  Jameses  Palace,  June  1, — ^We  sat  in  Aunt  Kent's  garden, 
where  Mama  read  letters  and  the  newspaper  to  me  whilst  I 
worked.  ...  At  four  o'clock  we  drove  to  Gloucester  House, 
and  made  a  visitation  there,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Queen  joining  us.  Dined  at  Lord  Gombermere's,  and  in 
the  evening  a  Miss  Thellusson  recited  A  la  Bachel,  and  we 
listened  to  some  indifferent  music.  Then  on  to  a  very  hot 
and  crowded  ball  at  Lady  Hume  Campbell's.  June  3.— 
>  Seoretary  of  State  for  War. 
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.  .  .  Dined  at  seven  to  be  in  time  for  the  opera — Grisi's 
supposed  last  represmtoHon  of  Norma,  Her  acting  was 
quite  splendid;  tixQ  voice  weak  but  good  in  parts.  Jtme  7. — 
.  .  .  We  went  with  Purves  and  Stephens  to  the  Old  Gallery 
of  Watercolours,  and  in  the  evening  to  Lord  Breadalbane's 
state  ball,  where  I  danced  till  nearly  half-past  two.  The 
Queen  was  there. 

June  10. — At  1.30  we  accompanied  Aunt  Kent  to  Syden- 
ham, where  we  waited  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
Queen  arrived.  As  soon  as  we  were  under  the  canopy  "  Gk>d 
save  the  Queen  "  was  sung  by  Novello  and  a  splendid  chorus 
under  Costa's  direction ;  then  came  the  Address  and  presen- 
tation of  books,  followed  by  a  promenade  round  the  building ; 
the  prayer  and  Hallelujah,  and  "God  save  the  Queen" 
once  more  sung  brought  the  whole  thing  to  a  close.  .  .  . 
Schlatter  dined  with  us,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  Haymarket 
to  see  The  Knights  of  ihe  Bound  TaUe  and  Budcstovi^s  Jtmmey 
round  the  World.  Jvme  14. — ^Mr.  Assheton  Smith  came  to 
see  us,  and  at  four  we  drove  to  the  Paddington  station,  and 
were  at  Windsor  by  half-past  six.  There  was  a  grand 
banquet  in  St.  Geo^e's  Hall. 

Windsor  Castle,  Jwne  15. — ^We  breakfasted  at  a  quarter  to 
nine,  and  at  half-past  twelve  started  for  Ascot  Heath  in 
eleven  carriages.  I  was  in  the  third  with  Alice,  Countess 
Walewska,  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  weather 
was  tolerably  fine  and  the  stands  well  filled.  We  were 
home  again  by  half -past  five,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
second  grand  banquet,  at  which  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  were  my  neighbours.  A  ball  in  the 
Waterloo  GaUery  brought  the  day  to  a  close.  June  16. — 
Breakfast  at  the  usual  hour ;  after  which  we  drove  with  the 
Queen  to  see  the  Blues  reviewed  in  the  Park  near  the  Long 
Walk,  and  then  proceeded  to  their  Barracks ;  on  our  return 
the  46th  (all  Irishmen)  was  drawn  up  in  the  Quadrangle  of 
the  Castle  and  manoeuvred  before  us.  We  took  leave  of  the 
Queen  and  drove  down  to  Frogmore,  where  we  lunched. 
Beached  town  before  five,  and  had  a  visit  from  dear  Olivia 
Cowley ;  ^  dined  with  Aunt  Mary,  and  in  the  evening,  though 
Mama  was  far  from  well,  we  went  on  to  the  baU  at  Lwsdowne 
House. 

St.  James's  Paktce,  Jwne  19. —  ...  I  received  Lord 
Eglinton,  Marie  Hamilton,  and  the  Ellesmere  girls.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  at  Gloucester  House,  where  we  met 
the  Queen  and  Albert ;  and  afterwards  we  took  Lady  Wilton 

*  Wife  of  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  Cowley,  BritiBh  Amhnaiftdor  at  Paris. 
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to  the  Begent's  Park  Gardens  to  see  the  Ameiican  plants 
(a  kind  of  show  day).  We  dined  at  Lady  Marian  Alford's, 
and  I  sat  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Carlisle.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  party  at  which  ladies 
preponderated,  and  Mario,  Bosio,  and  Belletti  sang,  mats  la 
mmiqts  trainaii  im  pe/UL.  June  22. —  .  .  .  We  went  out 
shopping  to  Wardour  Street  in  search  of  a  sideboard,  and  to 
Duke  Street  for  china.  ...  In  the  evening  we  were  again  at 
the  Opera — Lu4srezia  Borgia,  was  given  by  Grisi  for  the  last 
time,  they  say,  and  one  act  of  tJ^e  Barhiere  with  Lablache 
and  Bosio. 

June  23. — After  writing  to  Greorge  we  started  for  Kew, 
where  Knese  joined  us.  .  .  .  We  worked  assiduously  at 
the  Bosary,  and  gathered  plenty  of  flowers,  returning  to  town 
at  half-past  eight.  Jwne  25,  Sunday. —  ...  At  five  we  went 
to  Aunt  MarfTS,  and  found  her  tite-a-tite  with  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  and  thence  to  the  Kensington  Gardens,  where 
we  promenaded  with  le  beau  mande.  We  dined  with  Aunt 
Kent  to  meet  Her  Majesty,  a  party  of  twenty,  which  included 
the  King  of  Portugal,  who  sat  next  to  me.  June  28. — 
Eleventh  anniversary  of  Guss/s  wedding-day !  After  a  late 
breakfast  I  practised,  as  Msuna  went  with  Aunt  Kent  to 
Glaremont.  ...  I  was  at  the  Palace  by  a  quarter  to  six,  to 
accompany  Her  Majesty  on  her  drive — very  pleasant  indeed. 
We  dined  at  Lord  Derby's,  and  went  on  to  Lady  Ashburton's  ^ 
ball. 

June  30. —  ...  In  the  afternoon  the  Somerset  girls'  and 
Arabella  West  came  to  see  me.  .  .  .  We  dined  witii  the 
Westminsters,  a  party  of  twenty,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
went  on  to  the  Duchess  of  Inverness's  ball,  which  was  com- 
pletely spoilt  thanks  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  dance  ! 
and  was  quite  a  hear  garden,  July  1. — I  spent  the  morning 
arranging  the  rooms  for  the  party,  and  stripped  my  own  room 
of  pretty  well  everything  in  honour  of  the  other  rooms.  At 
half-past  three  we  started  for  Ealing,  but  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
breakfast  was  anything  but  amusing,  as  we  found  but  few 
acquaintances  there.  We  were  home  again  about  seven, 
and  went  to  the  Opera  to  hear  Don  Paejuaie,  Lablache 
perfect,  Grisi  very  good,  Bonconi  and  Mario  ditto !   July  3. — 

'  Lady  Ashbnrton  was  widely  known  for  her  hospitality,  and  great  Bodftl 
qoaUtieB.  She  gathered  around  her,  both  at  Bath  Honse  and  at  her  country 
residence,  the  Grange,  Alresford,  the  chief  literary  men  and  women  of  the 
day,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Carlisle.  Her  yoonger  sister  was 
the  first  wife  of  Gonnt  Walewski. 

*  Lady  Henrietta  and  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset. 
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.  .  .  Our  dinner  of  24  perwnnes  in  honour  of  Aunt  Kent 
went  ofif  beautifully,  my  neighbours  being  Lord  Westminster 
and  Count  CoUoredo.  The  two  drawing-rooms  looked 
loTely,  and  at  eleven  we  dispersed  and  went  to  Lady 
Breadalbane's  ball,  at  which  I  danced  till  dawn ! 

July  4. — I  woke  with  a  headache,  and  poor  Mama  was  ill 
nearly  all  day  and  nursed  herself  for  the  evening ;  so  that 
I  breakfasted  in  my  own  room,  and  then  arranged  the  rest 
of  the  rooms  for  the  evening  party.  Aunt  Mary  and 
Lady  Caroline  Murray  came  to  see  them  about  four,  and 
everything  being  complete  I  had  a  nap  till  it  was  time 
to  dress,  when  I  found  Mama  much  better.  Our  second 
dinner  of  twenty-four  went  off  as  well  as  the  former  one. 
I  sat  next  to  Lords  Clarendon  and  Breadalbane.  The 
evening  party  of  360  people  was  not  too  crowded,  and 
the  suite  of  rooms,  I  believe,  was  greatly  admired.  JtUy 
6. —  .  .  .  Dined  with  the  Jerseys,  and  in  the  evening 
went  to  the  EUesmeres'  and  danced  in  the  hall  at  Bridge- 
water  House.  JtUy  9,  Sunday. — Attended  Divine  service  at 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  after  which  Mama  had  a  visit  from  a 
Florentine  sculptor.  At  three  o'clock  I  had  man  petit  diner. 
Mama  eating  to  keep  me  company !  .  .  .  About  seven  we 
had  a  very  jolly  young  ladies'  tea-party  of  nine,  which 
lasted  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock. 

July  10. —  ...  At  a  quarter  to  four  Mama  and  I  dined, 
and  at  half-past  were  at  Gloucester  House  for  the  juvenile 
fete  given  to  the  Queen's  children.  It  went  off  most 
successfully,  and  the  children  danced  till  past  seven,  when  we 
hurried  home  to  dress  for  the  French  play,  and  saw  Madame 
Cabel  in  Les  Diamante  de  la  Couronne,  July  13. — Spent  the 
day  at  Kew,  where,  as  usual,  we  worked  away  at  the  rose  trees 
till  four  o'clock,  when  we  had  diiiner,  and  afterwards  went 
into  the  great  garden  for  some  flowers.  Home  in  time  to  go 
to  the  Olympic  Theatre,  where  we  saw  the  Wigans  in  The 
Jealous  Wife.  H61^ne  Eielmansegge,  Lord  Forester,  Chotek,^ 
and  Mr.  Norman  came  to  our  box.  Jvly  17. — A  very  busy 
morning  I  I  wrote  my  French  exercise,  tried  on  my  gown 
for  a  second  time,  and  was  ready  for  M.  Brasseur  at  half- 
past  twelve.  .  .  .  After  trying  on  my  gown  for  the  third 
time,  I  joined  Mama,  and  we  went  with  Charlotte  Lyster' 
and  Libbet  Yorke  to  the  Botanic  Gardens.    We  dined  at 


'  Goant  Chotek,  OounoUlor  at  the  Austrian  Embassy. 
'  Lady  Cliarlotte  Lyster,  daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    She 
married  Mr.  Henry  Lyster,  of  Bowton  Castle,  Shropshire. 
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Miss  Coutts's  to  meet  the  young  Bajah^ — a  party  of  forty- 
six.  Lords  Brace  and  MandeviUe  were  my  neighbonrs,  but 
most  of  the  guests  were  unknown  to  us,  and  in  uie  evenings 
after  having  heard  La  Tort,  and  a  little  Portuguese  boy  sing^ 
we  went  on  to  Lady  Eokeb/s  balL 

July  18. — . . .  We  started  for  the  Euston  Square  Station, 
where  we  joined  a  large  party  of  about  fifty,  and  steamed 
off  to  Moor  Park,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor's^  plaoe.  From, 
the  Watford  station,  Yictoiia  Grosvenor  drove  me  in  her 
pony  phaeton  to  the  house;  whence  we  walked  up,  in  a 
broiling  sun !  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  had  a  cold  eolUUion 
under  a  tent.  Setuming  to  the  house  I  took  a  peep  at 
the  rooms,  the  hall  and  large  dining-room  both  being  par- 
ticularly wdl  worth  looking  at;  Oggy'  then  drove  me,  in 
her  straw  phaeton  with  four  donkeys  abreast,  to  the  kitdien 
garden  and  lodge,  where  we  had  coffee  and  tea,  and  danced 
and  played  aux  peHts  jetuc,  the  elders  joining.  We  reached 
town  shortly  after  ten  o'clock. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  Jviy  23,  Sunday. — A  heavenly  morn- 
ing I  After  mominp  service  I  put  away  some  of  my  things, 
and  joined  Mama  m  the  garden  under  the  chestnut  tree; 
the  heat  was  intense,  but  we  sat  in  the  garden  all  the  after- 
noon, and  went  out  again  after  dinner.  July  25. — Li  honour 
of  the  day  I  awoke  dear  Mama  at  eight  with  a  dove!^ 
When  she  had  received  her  birthday  presents  we  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  and  then  established  ourselves  in  the  drawing- 
room,  as  that  was  the  coolest  place.  Li  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  visitors  poured  in.  •  .  .  We  sat  out  in  the  garden, 
and  Eatty  and  I  enjoyed  a  nice  long  tite^tite.  We 
were  a  party  of  eleven  at  dinner,  the  Lysters,  Sedesdales, 
Lord  Forester,  and  Quin  making  up  the  number — a  chamung 
evening.  Thus  ended  a  very  happy  day.  July  26. — In 
tiie  afternoon  we  started  for  the  Bichmond  station,  and 
reached  Frogmore  soon  after  4  o'clock.  The  dSjeiiner  dvnataire 
in  honour  of  Mama's  birthday  took  place  at  five,  the  Van 
de  Weyers,  Bruces,  Cowpers,  and  Colonel  Hood^  being  the 
guests;  we  then  adjourned  to  the  garden,  where  we  had 

^  The  Maharajah  Dhnleep  Singh. 

'  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  was  the  third  son  of  the  first  MarqniB  of  West- 
minster. He  was  sometime  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the  Prinoe  Consort,  and 
married  a  sister  of  the  first  £arl  Gowley.  In  1857  he  was  created  a  peer, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Ebury. 

'  The  Honble.  Victoria  Grosvenor. 

*  Glove  carnations  were  very  favourite  flowers  with  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge. 

*  Now  Lord  Bridport. 
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cofiTee  and  danced,  the  band  of  the  Blues  being  in  attendance. 
Their  gallant  colonel  did  not  get  his  card  of  invitation  till  too 
late !  At  eight  o'clock  the  party  broke  up,  and  Aunt  Kent 
accompanied  us  to  the  station. 

July  27. —  .  .  .  We  drove  up  to  town  for  the  Opera. 
Lucresda  Borgia  was  given;  Grisi  was  in  very  good  voice, 
but  poor  Mario  was  taken  suddenly  hoarse,  and  quite  unable 
to  sing  the  last  act,  in  consequence  of  which  the  audience  got 
up  a  row,  and  would  not  suffer  the  orchestra  to  play  tiie 
overture  to  OthMo.  At  last  the  people  were  pacified,  and 
the  next  piece,  La  Proha  d'une  Opera  eeria,  came  off  quietly. 
Lablache  was  perfection  in  it,  and  Grisi  sang  (to  calm  the 
public  mind)  an  air  out  of  Anrui  JBolena.  August  1. —  .  .  . 
We  arrived  just  before  two  o'clock  at  the  Foleys',^  and 
the  photographing  process  began  at  once.  Suff'  and  Lady 
Mandeville  were  the  only  other  guests,  and  after  a  snug  little 
luncheon  we  were  photographed  en  groupe;  and,  lastly, 
Louise '  and  I  together,  looking  out  of  a  window.  At  four 
o'clock  we  went  over  to  the  Wiltons',  to  congratulate  the 
whole  family,  rayonnant  de  honheur.  Dudley,  Grey,  and 
Alice  ^  took  me  to  see  the  tiny  baby,*^  which  lay  in  Eatty's 
arms.  We  then  returned  to  Kew  in  a  pouring  shower,  but 
as  the  weather  cleared  up  I  went  into  the  garden,  and 
weeded  away  in  my  new  brown  Spanish  hat. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  Angait  8, 1854. 

...  I  am  very  much  rejoiced  to  find  myself  down  here 
again,  and  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  London.  The 
season  has  not  been  a  gay  one,  although  balls  have  been 
yery  numerous;  indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  if  we 
consider  how  many  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  are 
absent,  and  that  in  a  cause  of  danger  ?  We  are  leading  a 
regular  country  life  down  here,  and  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  tLe  garden,  reading,  workLog,  or  weeding,  which 
is  a  very  favourite  occupation  of  mine.  ...  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, say  that  Kew  is  a  particularly  quiet  place  in  summer, 
as  thousands  of  people  flock  down  to  the  Grardens,  and  I  am 

>  Lord  and  Lady  Foley. 
'  Lady  Soffleld. 

'  Lady  Mandeville,  daughter  of  Comte  d' Alton  of  Hanover;  she  beeame 
DnoheM  of  Mancheeter  Angost  18, 1855,  and  is  now  DacheM  of  Bevooahire. 
^  Lady  Alice  Grey  Egerton. 

•  The  only  child  of  the  Honble.  Dudley  and  Lady  Elisabeth  de  Bos. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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just  now  regaled  with  the  ahouts  of  a  hundred  school  children, 
who  are  havins  a  treat  in  the  Gardens  and  on  the  Green. 
This  seems  quite  the  rage  now,  for  nearly  every  day  some 
school  from  London,  or  its  environs,  is  transported  hither  in 
vans,  or  steamboats.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  is  at  her 
Villa  at  Bichmond,  but  too  unwell  to  see  any  one.  .  .  . 

Journal. — Cambridge  Cottage,  August  7. — A  lovely  day. 
After  breakfast  we  took  Du  Plat  for  a  walk,  and  wandered 
aU  over  the  Houses  and  Gardens.  On  our  way  home  we  were 
met  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  went  with  him  to  see  the 
Victoria  Eegina^  in  blossom;  then  established  ourselves  in 
the  garden,  as  it  was  too  fine  to  go  indoors.  We  dined  at 
six,  and  drove  up  to  town  for  Grisi's  fwreweU  performanGe. 
The  first  act  of  Norma  and  three  acts  of  Huguenots  were 
given.  Grisi  and  Mario  were  beyond^  and  the  house  rose  to 
give  her  a  last  cheer.  We  threw  her  our  bouquets,  and  she 
must  have  received  a  hundred  1  She  left  the  ste^e  much 
affected — almost  in  tears.  Home  by  half-past  on&  Augtust 
11. — ^At  breakfast  we  learned  the  sad  news  of  the  King  of 
Saxony's  deatL  .  .  .  We  sat  in  the  garden,  and  I  began  to 
weed  at  a  great  rate.  At  five  we  drove  to  the  white 
Lodge,  and  as  Aunt  Mary  had  not  returned  from  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Miss  Sneyd  joined  us,  and  we  transmitted 
our  weeding  mania  to  the  Liddell  children!  After  dinner 
Knese  began  reading  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  *'  Travels  "  to  us. 
(There  was  a  cricket-match  on  the  Green,  at  which  Kew 
lost.) 

August  16. — Before  breakfast  I  had  a  run,  and  at  eleven 
Walbaum  anived  and  read  Stein's  "  Memoirs "  to  us  while 
we  worked.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclaience's, 
Lord  Canterbury  and  Mr.  Norman  making  up  the  party,  and 
afterwards  went  to  the  Haymarket  to  see  the  Spanish 
dancers,  who  are  very  good  indeed ;  between  the  dances  we 
had  As  like  as  Two  Peas,  which  would  be  all  the  better 
for  a  little  curtailing.  August  18. —  .  .  .  We  had  dinner 
at  half-past  six,  and  went  to  Cremome,  where  Lord 
Adolphus  and  Mr.  Norman  met  us.  We  were  quite  incog., 
and  enjoyed  the  monkey  performance,  horsemanship,  fire- 
works, and  looking  on  at  the  dancing  very  much.  We  left 
at  a  respectable  hour,  and  were  home  by  half-past  twelve. 
August  22. — Lady  Georgina  Bathurst  arrived  to  escort  me 
up  to  town,  and,  accompanied  by  Knese,  we  were  at  SL 
George's  by  half-past  twelve  for  the  christening.      Lady 

*  Bee  p.  86. 


H.B.H.  PRINCE  GEOBOS  OF  CAMBRIDGE  AT  THE  AGE  OF  16. 
Fr<m  a  sketch  <U  MecJOenburgh  Eoute. 
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Wilton  received  me  at  the  Vestry  door,  and  I  held  the  baby  * 
with  composure  and  courage !  I  then  drove  to  the  WUtons' 
in  the  family  coach  with  the  yonng  de  Bos^,  and  as  it  was 
early  die  Montagus,  Eatty,  and  U-rey  sang  till  luncheon 
time.  We  sat  down  a  party  of  twenty,  and  afterwards 
chatted  till  four,  when  I  returned  to  Eew  with  Lady 
Georgina,  where  we  found  Aunt  Mary  sitting  with  Mama. 

August  24. — ...  I  read  the  newspaper  and  Ediviurgh 
Review  to  Mama  in  the  garden,  and  we  had  a  good  laugh. 
About  five  we  went  out  driving,  and  got  out  at  Lord  Dysart's 
Avenue ;  after  being  civilly  refused  admittance  to  his  garden, 
we  were  invited  into  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  pretty  garden  and 
boudoir.  August  26. —  .  .  .  We  drove  to  Wimbledon  to  see 
Mrs.  Marryat.*  The  old  lady  received  us  very  graciously, 
and  after  sitting  with  her  for  some  little  time,  a  friend 
took  us  into  the  garden,  which  is  very  tastefully  laid  out, 
though  to  see  it  in  its  glory  one  ought  to  come  when 
the  roses  are  in  bloom.  We  reached  home  about  half-past 
seven,  having  met  the  Maharajah !  on  our  way  back.  Sep* 
tember  1. — ^Walked  and  breakfasted,  after  which  I  read 
**  Eine  Abendnachts  Betrachtimg ''  to  Mama,  and  we  had  a 
long  talk  on  serious  subjects.  I  then  made  some  alterations 
in  my  bookshelves.  After  luncheon  Lady  Ailesbury  arrived, 
and  we  had  an  agreeable  visit  from  Lady  Truro.  When  she 
left  we  drove  in  the  pony  phaeton,  and  on  our  way  home 
called  at  Chiswick,  but  unluckily  the  Duke®  was  at  dinner. 

September  4. — A  very  dissipated  day  I  Immediately  after 
breakfast  .  .  .  M.  de  Qersdorf  ^  arrived  and  gave  us  all  the 
particulars  of  the  poor  dear  King  of  Saxon/s  death  and 
funeral,  and  talked  most  agreeably  till  one  o'clock,  when  he 
left,  and  Mrs.  Gockerell  was  announced :  next  came  Enese 
to  bid  us  adieu  before  leaving  for  Amport,  and,  last  of  all, 
we  for  the  himdredth  time  altered  the  what-nots.  .  .  .  We 
took  the  dressers  over  to  the  Cambridge  Asylum.  I  peeped 
in  at  some  of  the  old  women's  rooms,  and  walked  home  by 
the  fields  at  Coombe.  In  the  evening  I  began  reading  "  The 
Earl's  Daughter"  to  Mama,  but  nearly  fell  asleep  over  it. 
September  7. — Immediately  after  breakfast  we  started  for 
Harrow,  where  Lord  Bokeby  met  us  and  took  us  on  to 

>  See  footnote,  p.  193.  The  child  was  named  Mary  after  Prinoeas  Mary, 
who  waa  her  godmother. 

'  Mrs.  Marryat*B  flowers  had  a  great  reputation. 

'  The  Doke  of  Beyonshire. 

*  M.  de  Gendorf  had  oome  over  to  annonnoo  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  the  Queen. 
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Hazelwood,  a  twelve-mile  drive,  with  his  own  horses.  On 
arriving  there  we  found  the  Bichard  Grosvenors^  with  their 
son  and  daughter;  Grey  and  Lady  Clarendon  soon  after 
joined  us.  After  sitting  a  little  out-of-doors,  overlooking 
the  garden,  which  is  lovely,  we  had  an  early  dinner,  then 
went  over  the  house  and  into  the  garden,  where  we  assembled 
round  a  tea  and  coffee-table.  .  .  .  We  returned  to  Kew  by 
half-past  nine. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Barry. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  September  1, 1851 

.  .  .  Fray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and 
the  hope  or  rather  wish  you  cherish  of  seeing  me  one  day 

Empress  of ^  but  I  honestly  confess  I  am  too  fond  of  my 

English  home  ever  willingly  to  resign  it  for  any  other.  .  .  . 
That  home  is  now  in  great  beauty,  and  we  have  been  enjoy- 
ing this  lovely  weather  of  all  things,  and  have  been  leading 
an  out-of-doors  life.  Dear  Aunt  Mary  is  our  neighbour  at 
Kichmond  Park,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  our  meet- 
ing. She  13  wonderfully  well,  thank  God,  and  enjoys  her 
country  drives  immensely ;  she  has  even  been  twice  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  went  aU  over  it  in  her  garden-chair.  .  .  . 

Our  plans  are  to  stay  a  few  days  next  week  with  Lady 
Marian  Alford,  and  to  pay  some  visits  in  Lancashire  in 
October.  Meantime,  we  are  making  the  most  of  our  time, 
and  I  am  having  a  French  master  and  am  going  through  a 
eours  de  Littirature  with  him.  Once  a  week  Mr.  Walbaum, 
whom  you  may  remember  as  my  G^man  master,  comes  down 
to  read  to  us  an  historical  work ;  and  on  Thursday  a  German 
violin-player,  whom  I  am  to  accompany  on  the  piano,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  here.  So,  you  see,  I  am  relapsed 
into  a  school-girl.  But  J  have  forgotten  to  inform  you  that 
when  winter  sets  in  and  drives  us  indoors,  the  clergyman 
here  is  to  read  the  second  volume  of  Macaulay  to  us ;  so  that 
I  hope  and  trust  that  I  shall  get  through  a  good  deal  of 
needlework  this  winter,  which  is  much  wanted  at  St 
James's!  .  .  . 

Journal, — September  14. — I  copied  French  Littirature  both 
before  and  after  breakfast,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  summons 
to  go  and  look  at  the  curling  table  sent  us  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.    Mr.  Deichman,  the  violin-player,  gave  me  my 

■  Lord  Biohard  Groeyenor,  now  Lord  Btalbridge,  and  his  first  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  de  VescL 
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first  lesson.  The  Dowager  Lady  Cowley  arrived  just  before 
Inncheon,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  us ;  we  took  her  into 
the  gardens,  and  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  hear  her  talk  of 
bygone  days  !  Elh  mit  se  Men  causer.  Major  Purves  played 
curling  with  us  in  the  evening. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  September  IS,  1854. 

Our  last  letters  from  George  were  dated  Therapia,  August 
30th,  and  report  him  as  nearly  well.  .  .  •  When  the  troops 
encamped  for  change  of  air  near  Yama,  he  moved  into  the 
town,  and  thence  went  to  Therapia,  where  at  Lord  Stratford's  * 
house,  with  every  comfort,  he  soon  got  better,  and  was  to 
return  to  Yama  and  embark  with  his  division  for  the  Crimea 
on  the  2nd  of  September.  God  speed  them !  But  it  is  an 
anxious  time  for  those  who  have  friends  and  relations  in  the 
East.  The  cholera  and  sickness  are,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
subsiding,  but  I  fear  the  allies  have  greatly  suffered;  and 
though  titie  French  have  lost  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
men,  several  of  our  officers  have  either  succumbed  or  are 
invalided.  Sebastopol  once  ours  and  they  will  be  amply 
avenged  and  repaid  for  all  that  they  have  gone  through. 

George  informs  us  that  Lord  de  Ros  and  General  Cator  of 
the  Artillery,  both  invalided,  are  to  return  home  directly, 
and  that  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  succeeds  Cator,  has  arrived. 
The  cholera,  which  seems  to  be  everywhere,  has  been  raging 
terribly  in  the  less  healthy  parts  of  London,  so  much  so 
that  some  streets  have  been  marked  with  the  blade  flag ;  but 
I  hear  this  morning  that  the  accounts  are  better,  so  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  is  on  the  decrease.  Poor  Lord  Jocelyn  fell  a 
victim  to  it ;  you  can  imagine  how  much  his  death  shocked 
us,  who  had  seen  him  in  church  in  perfect  health  the  Sunday 
before!  On  the  very  morning  of  the  day  he  died  Lady 
Joceljm  accepted  for  herself  and  him  an  invitation  to  come 
over  and  dine  with  us  on  the  day  but  one  following.  These 
sudden  deaths  and  visitations  are  certainly  very  awful,  but 
they  lead  one  to  think  very  seriously,  and  to  put  one's  trust 
in  God  alone.  .  .  .  Lady  Jocelyn  was  with  her  husband  till 
the  last.    Lady  Palmerston  writes  me  word  that  she  says 

'  Youngeet  son  of  Mr.  Stratford  Camiing,  and  first  oonBin  of  George 
Canning  the  Btateaman.  In  1852  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title 
of  Visooont  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe.  He  was  one  of  England's  most  distin- 
gaiahed  diplomatists,  and  aohiered  an  historic  repntation  when  Amhassador 
at  Constantinople  (1841-1858). 
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the  happiness  of  her  life  is  gone;  but  that  the  desire  of 
preserving  herself  for  her  children,  who  are  a  great  comfort 
to  her,  saves  her  from  utter  despair.    Poor  thing !  .  .  . 

Letter  to  the  Honble,  Mrs,  DtdrympU. 

Oambridge  Ooitage,  September  17, 1854. 

...  I  must  transcribe  a  few  lines  out  of  Geoige's  last 
letter  to  gratify  your  sisterly  feelings !  "  I  find  Lord  Napier  * 
a  most  delightful  person.  He  is  quite  dans  les  meiUeurs 
pensies,  quite  Austrian,  and  not  at  all  violent  in  his  political 
views.  In  short,  he  suits  me  to  perfection."  If  you  will  let 
me  know  where  Lady  Napier  (Dowager)  now  is,  I  will  send 
her  a  similar  copy,  as  I  think  it  may  please  her,  so  pray  do 
not  forestall  me.  .  .  . 

Journal, — Cambridge  Cottage,  September  18. —  .  .  .  We 
drove  over  to  the  White  Lodge  to  see  the  cricket-match,  and 
dear  Aunt  took  me  into  her  postchaise,  whence  I  saw  it  aU 
comfortably.  About  five  we  went  into  the  house  for  tea, 
which  was  arranged  in  the  gallery;*  the  Aumales  and 
many  of  the  neighbours  were  present  under  the  tents. 
The  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  people  beat  the  Sheeni^«. 
...  I  read  the  niustrated  London  News  aloud  in  the  even- 
ing. September  19. — ^After  breakfast  I  packed  up  a  few 
things,  and  at  three  o'clock  we  started  for  the  Willesden 
station,  where  the  train  picked  us  up,  and  we  reached 
Ashridge  '  about  five.  Lady  Marian  and  the  family  received 
us  most  kindly,  and  we  had  time  to  walk  about  the  garden 
a  little,  where  the  Hardwickes  and  Lady  Clarendon  joined 
us.  After  tea  we  went  up  to  our  very  nice  rooms.  We 
were  a  party  of  twenty-four,  and  I  sat  between  Lord  Win- 
chester and  Lord  Northampton  at  dinner.  In  the  evening 
we  played  at  "  Bebec"  till  twelve. 

Ashridge,  September  21. — At  breakfast  Lord  Clarendon 
received  the  telegraphic  despatch  containing  the  good  news 
that  the  armies  had  landed  at  Eupatoria  ^  (afterwards  found  to 
be  "  the  Old  Fort ")  on  the  14th  instant,  and  were  marching 

>  Lord  Napier  bad  recently  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Embassy  at 
Oonstantinople. 

•  Afterwards  known  as  the  Green  Corridor. 

'  Asbridge  Park,  the  Hertfordshire  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow. 

*  The  British  and  French  troops  landed  at  Enpatoria  on  September  14, 
1854,  and  did  not  eyacuate  the  Orimea  nntil  July  12, 1856,  daring  which 
period  the  battles  of  Alma,  Tchemaya,  Balaclava,  and  Inkermaim  were  fonght, 
and  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol  was  reduced  by  siege. 
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to  Sebastopoll  Hnrrah!  Cheered  by  this,  we  started  for 
Wobum,^  and  a  charming  sixteen  miles'  drive  we  had, 
changing  horses  at  Dimstable.  The  Dnke  and  Duchess  of 
Bedford  received  us  most  kindly ;  but  the  guests  staying  in 
the  house  were  all  strangers  to  us.  After  lunching  in  the 
breakfast-room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  Ganalettos, 
we  were  taken  through  the  drawing-room,  and  shown  the 
apartments  the  Queen  occupied,  and  the  Duchess's  private 
rooms.  The  Van  Dycks  are  beautiful,  and  the  corridors  are 
htmg  with  family  and  historical  portraits.  Next  we  visited 
the  garden,  sculpture  gallery,  Chinese  dairy,  stables,  tennis 
court,  and  riding  house,  all  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  then  sat 
down  to  the  Duchess's  tea-table,  which  was  covered  with  the 
loveliest  china  imaginable.  Finally,  we  departed,  charmed 
with  the  interior  of  the  house,  but  agreeing  with  Paschol  in 
looking  upon  the  exterior  as  resembUng  un  quarHer-gSn&al  de 
CavaUerie,  .  .  .  After  dinner  we  danced.  SepteTnher  23. —  .  .  . 
By  degrees  people  began  taking  leave,  and  our  party  rapidly 
diminished.  Lady  Marian  piloted  the  remainder  of  us  over 
the  house,  and  into  the  offices  and  cellar,  with  its  gutta- 
percha spider.  We  took  our  departure  after  luncheon,  dear 
Lady  Marian  accompanying  us  to  Berkhampstead,  whence  we 
steamed  back  to  Willesden,  with  Lord  Winchester  as  our 
compagnon  de  voyage. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  September  27. — ^We  started  in  the 
phaeton  for  the  pond  in  Richmond  Park,  where  Colonel  Liddell^ 
awaited  us,  but  had  little  fishing  sport  before  our  luncheon 
under  the  trees.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  Mrs.  L.  Pranks 
and  "Carolina/'^  joined  us  in  the  punt,  and  we  caught 
quantities  of  roach.  Aunt  Mary  took  a  peep  at  us  in  her 
brougham,  and  when  it  got  chilly  we  hurried  up  to  the 
Lodge  for  tea.  After  a  tender  leave-taking  we  drove  home. 
September  30. — I  worked  the  whole  morning  to  try  and  finish 
a  sachet,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  .  .  .  Drove  up  to 
St.  James's,  where  we  found  several  letters  fix)m  dear  G^rge. 
When  Mama  had  finished  her  household  affairs,  we  walked 
down  with  Knese  and  Major  Purves  to  the  Turkish  Bazaar  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer;  it  is  very  interesting,  and  remarkably 
well  done.  Thence  we  returned  to  Kew,  and  I  read  to 
Mama  "The  Earl's  Daughter"  till  dressing-time.  In  the 
middle  of  dinner  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  with  the  good  news  that  our  troops  had  gained 
a  great  victory  on  ttie  Alma — September  20th — Hurrah! 

^  Wobnrn  Abbey.         '  Equerry  to  the  Dnohess  of  Olonceflter. 
'  Lady  Caroline  Mnrray. 
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And  earned  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Russians  by  the 
bayonet  after  two  hours  and  a  half  of  fighting.  In  the  evening 
I  read  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Times  to  the  others. 

October  1. — ^At  church  we  had  a  very  fine  prayer  of  Thanks- 
giving for  the  Harvest.  .  .  .  We  heard  from  the  Duke  of 
ffewcastle  that  George  was  so  far  safe  !  and  then  went  out 
walking  in  the  great  garden,  whither  we  were  followed  by  the 
Turkish  Ambas^or,  Alimster,  and  his  Lady,  to  bring  us  news 
of  the  taking  of  Sebastopol!  and  by  the  Portuguese  Minister 
and  Lady,  to  wish  us  joy  of  the  victory.  In  the  evening  we 
heard  from  Lord  daurendon.  .  .  .  Finished  my  sachet! 
October  3. — ^No  authentic  news  arrived.    The  anxiety  and 

suspense  are  dreadful  to  bear October  5. — We  found 

by  the  newspapers  that  the  telegraphic  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Sebastopol  was  false,  as  proved  by  Lord  Stratford's  despatch, 
dated  the  28th.  Went  to  bed  very  low-spirited.  October  6. 
— In  the  afternoon,  as  it  rained  heavily,  I  helped  Mama  to 
choose  some  worsteds  for  her  work,  and  then  played  at  curl- 
ing with  her.  ...  No  news. 

October  8,  Swnday. — ^Whilst  we  were  dressing,  BamstahP 
brought  down  a  charming  letter  from  George  (dated  Sept.  21). 
.  .  .  We  drove  to  town,  and  shortly  after  reaching  St. 
James's  Lord  Burghersh  *  arrived ;  he  gave  us  a  full  description 
of  the  battle  of  Alma,  which  must  have  been  glorious.  Bis 
auditoire  was  further  increased  by  Charles  Bentinck*  and 
Colonel  Stephens.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  kindly  peeped 
in  to  bring  Mama  the  Oazette.  Poor  Horace  Gust  was 
killed — the  only  one  of  our  friends  at  present  upon  the  sad 
list.  We  were  home  again  by  half-past  three,  had  some 
luncheon,  and  hurried  to  church.  .  .  .  Dined  a  trois  at  7 
o'clock.  An  exciting  day!  October  9. — Major  Purves,  the 
Aumales  and  Countess  Golloredo  arrived,  and  on  their  de- 
parture Mr.  Norman  Macdonald,  who  stayed  till  4.30,  when 
the  Walewskis  walked  in.  "  Torn  pour  fMicUer."  *  .  .  . 
October  10. — I  wrote  the  whole  morning,  partly  for  mama 
and  partly  on  my  own  account,  to  answer  kmd  notes  of 

*  The  Duke  of  Oambridge's  yalet,  and  afterwards  steward.  He  was  forty- 
three  years  in  the  Dnke's  serrioe. 

'  Lord  Barghenh  had  arriyed  in  London  with  despatches  from  Lord 
Baglan,  containing  particnlars  of  the  battle. 

*  General  Sir  Charles  Bentinck,  who  had  been  inTalided  home  from  the 
Crimea. 

*  They  oame  to  oongratnlate  the  Bnchess  of  Cambridge  npon  the  brilliant 
manner  in  which  the  Dnke  had  led  his  DiTision,  consisting  of  the  Onards 
and  the  Highland  Brigade,  at  the  battle  of  Alma. 
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congiatnlation.  A  letter  arrived  from  George,  dated  Bala- 
klava,  September  28th,  which  had  to  be  copied  twice  over. 
In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  Chiswick,  where  the  dear  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  garden,  and  took  ns 
into  his  charming  sitting-room.  After  dinner  I  read  the 
Grerman  newspapers  to  Mama,  and  then  finished  "  The  Earl's 
Daughter,"  shedding  many  tears  over  the  sad  end. 

October  17. —  .  .  .  Wrote  letters  all  the  afternoon  till  five, 
when  I  finished  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  "  Sunny  Memories " 
of  her  travels  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  Mama.  The  book 
is  full  of  Americanisms,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
few  pages,  is  uninteresting,  and  "self"  predominates  too 
much.  After  dinner  we  began  reading  Dickens's  new  book, 
"  Hard  Times."  October  19. —  .  .  .  Soon  after  six  we  started 
for  the  Richmond  station,  where  we  picked  up  Lord  Burghersh, 
and  were  at  Windsor  Castle  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  The 
Clarendons,  Victor  Hohenlohe,  Colonel  Sir  C.  Hamilton,  and 
the  Bemstorffs  ^  were  the  guests.  The  Queen  talked  a  long 
time,  and  we  did  not  sit  down  before  eleven  o'clock. 

Windsor  Castle^  October  20. — After  an  early  breakfast  we  re- 
mained in  our  rooms  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  went 
out  driving  with  the  Queen;  going  through  a  lovely  part 
of  the  Park  and  passing  Cranbotime  Tower,  we  returned  to 
the  Castle  by  the  fruit  garden,  and  getting  out  by  the  Terrace, 
took  a  turn  with  Her  Majesty.  In  the  c^temoon  Mama  and 
I  drove  down  to  Frogmore  to  see  Aunt  Kent,  who  is  still  far 
from  well,  and  quite  shut  up ;  the  Queen  and  Albert  there 
picked  me  up  and  took  me  over  the  model  feurm,  with  its 
coW'Stables  and  pig-sties.  When  we  reached  home,  the 
BemstorfiEs  and  little  Leopold  paid  us  a  visit,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  finishing  the  mittens  for  dear  George.  Whilst  I 
was  dressing,  Victoria  and  Alice  came  to  me.  At  dinner 
I  sat  between  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Waterpark.  We 
were  twenty-one  in  number.  In  the  evening  Sainton  played 
beautifully.     October  21. — Ketumed  by  train  to  Kew.  .  .  . 

Carnbridge  Cottage,  October  28. — Directly  after  breakfast  I 
went  out  walking,  or  rather  running,  with  Knese.  I  then 
wrote  to  George.  ...  In  the  evening  Knese  read  Napier's 
description  of  the  siege  of  Badajos  to  us,  trop  a  propos,  .  .  . 
The  telegraph  said  3ie  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  was 
opened  on  the  17th,  and  a  fort  silenced  from  the  sea.  •  .  • 
We  finished  dear  interesting  "  Hard  Times." 

*  Count  and  ConntesB  Bemstorff.    He  was  Pruflsian  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St  James's. 
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Letter  to  Mrs.  Bridges  Taylor. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  Norember  15, 1854. 

.  .  .  Would  that  Sebastopol  ?uid  ^Aen  Mien,  when  the /o^ 
report  reached  ns  through  that  horrid  telegraph,  which  is 
enough  to  drive  one  iMd  !  However,  your  rejoicings  were 
fully  justified  by  our  glorious  victory  at  Alma,  which  will  be 
chronicled  in  the  annals  of  our  history  as  one  of  the  noblest 
feats  of  arms  ever  achieved  by  British  troops.  That  dear 
Greoige  was  so  honourably  mentioned  in  the  Gazette,  or  rather 
Despatch,  and  gained  Lord  Baglan's  approval  was,  as  you  may 
imagine,  very  gratifying  indeed  to  us;  and  truly  thankful 
were  we  that  God  in  His  mercy  spared  him  on  that  day  when 
so  many  of  our  brave  countrymen  fell  to  rise  no  more.  .  .  . 
The  present  state  of  suspense  is  terrible,  and  one  can  only 
pray  to  be  enabled  to  bear  it  with  patience  and  submission. 
Need  I  say  how  truly  /  can  sympathise  in  all  your  fears? 
Knese  has  had  a  charming  letter  from  your  brother  ^  written 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  describing  everything  most  interest- 
ingly- 

Our  last  accounts  from  dear  George  were  dated  October 
28th,  and  entered  into  all  particulars  concerning  the  dearly 
won  victory  of  the  25th  ^  and  the  glorious  one  of  the  26th. 
He  says. ''  Our  Light  Cavalry  were  by  some  mistaken  order 
pushed  too  forward,  and  made  a  most  brilliant  and  glorions 
charge,  actually  took  10  Bussian  guns  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Russian  Army,  which  they  however  could  not  bring  away, 
and  returned  with  very  great  loss,  being,  in  fact,  nearly 
destroyed."  This  loss  was,  I  think,  hardly  compensated  for 
by  that  sustained  by  the  Russians  next  day,  which  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  1,000  men.  Oanrob^'s  telegraphic 
Despatch  informs  us  that  a  great  battle  has  been  fought  and 
won  by  us  on  the  bth  of  November?  but  we  tremble  for  the 
results  and  anxiously  await  the  arrival  of  a  Despatch  from 
Lord  Raglan.  Thus  much  from  the  seat  of  war! — ^as  for 
ourselves,  we  are  staying  quietly  at  Eew,  having  given  up  all 
the  visits  for  this  autumn,  and  doing  our  best  to  distract 
our  thoughts  by  occupying  ourselves  and  reading  a  great 
deal.  .  .  . 

How  sad  is  the  sudden  death  of  poor  Lady  Strathmore 
(the  pretty  Miss  Barrington  that  was)  at  Florence.    The  poor 

*  Lieat.-Coloiiel  James  Halkett,  Coldstream  Guards,  fourth  son  of  the  fiist 
Baron  HaUcett ;  he  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Inkermann. 
'  Battle  of  Balaclava. 
'  Battle  of  Inkennann. 
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Duchess  of  Sutherland  feels  the  death  of  her  son,  Lord 
Frederick  Leveson  Gower,  who  died  of  cholera  in  the  East, 
most  deeply  I  hear,  and  tendered  her  resignation,  but  the 
Queen  would  not  hear  of  it.  The  Duchess  Imd  also  requested 
that  her  year's  salary  might  be  devoted  to  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
which  I  think  very  nice  of  her.  The  poor  Wynns  grieve 
most  deeply  for  their  son  and  brother,^  who  was  killed  at 
Alma.  .  .  . 

Letter  to  a  Friend, 

Cambridge  Cottage,  November  8, 1854. 

We  shall  be  charmed  to  see  you  here  on  Friday  afternoon 
at  about  three  o'clock.  But  I  cannot  promise  that  you  will 
find  Mama  in  very  good  looks.  Poor  thing!  she  is  pale 
and  harassed.  This  dreadful  state  of  suspense  begins  to  tell 
upon  our  nerves  as  weU  as  spirits ;  and  all  one  can  do  is 
to  pray  that  those  near  and  dear  to  us  may  be  mercifully 
spared,  and  that  the  hitherto  glorious  campaign  may  be 
speedily  brought  to  a  victorious  end,  crowned  by  the  taking 
of  Sebastopol ! .  .  . 

Journal, — Cambridge  Cottage,  November  27. — My  21st 
birthday  I  May  the  coming  year  bring  peace  and  happiness. 
Dear  M^a  came  to  wish  me  joy  privately,  and  before  break- 
fast I  received  my  lovely  presents ;  after  which  we  stayed  in 
the  library,  birthday  fashion,  and  I  read  my  letters  (twelve 
in  number).  ...  At  seven  we  started  for  town  to  dine  with 
dear  Aunt  Mary ;  the  MandevOles,  Lord  Adolphus,  and  Mr. 
Norman  were  the  guests.  A  few  friends  came  in  the  evening, 
which  made  it  very  nice. 

Letter  to  a  Priefnd. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  December  9, 1854. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and  good  wishes  on 
the  return  of  my  Birthday,  which  has  indeed  been  much 
saddened  this  year  by  the  absence  of  my  beloved  brother^ 
and  that,  too,  at  a  post  of  danger.  However,  dear  Mama 
and  all  my  kind  friends  endeavoured  by  additioruil  kindness 
to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  both  brother  and  sister,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  really  no  right  to  complain. 

»  Blajor  Arthur  Watkin-Wynn,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Watkin-Wynn,  for  many 
yean  our  Minister  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  killed  when  in  command  of  hU 
Bcgiment,  the  28rd  Boyal  Welsh  Fosiliera. 
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We  have  received  several  very  interesting  letters  from 
dearest  George  since  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  yon  some  acconnt  of  their  contents.  The 
first  of  these,  dated  the  8th,  contains  a  most  interesting 
account  of  our  glorious,  but  alas  I  dearly  purchased  victory  at 
Inkermann,  and  bears  witness  to  the  g^antry  and  heroism 
of  our  brave  troops,  and  the  deeds  of  valour  performed  by 
them.  Well  may  we  feel  proud  of  our  noble  countrymen ! 
George  was  himself  so  hotly  engaged  in  the  battle,  that  they 
all  say  it  is  a  wonder  he  escaped ;  for  five  hours  and  upwards 
he  was  in  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  shot  and  shell  As  it  is,  he 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  a  ball  grazed  his  arm, 
tearing  up  his  sleeve,  but  fortunately  not  wounding  him,  as 
it  was  turned  by  a  pair  of  gold  buttons  he  wears  with  our 
hair  in  them  (is  not  that  touching  ? )  and  consequently  only 
inflicted  a  slight  contusion.  He  was  so  worn  out  after  aU 
the  fatigue  he  had  undergone,  that  Lord  Baglan  sent  him 
on  board  for  a  few  days'  rest,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  recruit  his  strength ;  but  in  this  he  was  grievously 
mistaken.  .  .  . 

Dear  George's  second  letter,  dated  the  13th,  informs  us  that 
he  was  on  board  the  Retribution,  trjring  to  get  rid  of  a  kind 
of  aguish  fever  which  was  hanging  upon  him  ;  but  that  it  was 
blowing  a  gale,  and  he,  not  being  at  all  a  good  sailor,  was 
therefore  far  from  comfortable.  Little  did  we  think  whatwould 
follow  I  His  third  letter,  dated  the  18th,  contains  a  terrible 
and  heartrending  account  of  the  awful  storm  of  the  14th. 
For  twenty-four  hours  they  expected  every  moment  that  the 
Retribution  would  share  the  fate  of  the  eight  transports,  which 
were  driven  on  the  rocks  before  their  very  eyes,  and  went  down 
with  all  on  board.  The  gale  began  at  six  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  and  increased  momentarily  in  violence;  by  12  o'clock 
the  ship  had  lost  two  of  her  anchors  and  her  rudder,  and  it  was 
only  by  throwing  the  large  guns  and  shot  overboard  and 
keeping  her  up  to  her  one  remaining  anchor,  which,  though 
dwmagtd,  held  on  by  steam,  that,  under  God's  blessing,  she 
was  miraculously  saved.  At  two  a  thunderbolt  struck  the 
ship,  and  then  there  was  a  tremendous  hailstorm,  after 
which  the  storm  begem  to  abate,  but  the  sea  ran  so  fearfully 
high  that  they  spent  the  night  pitching  and  tossing  at  only 
200  yards'  distance  from  the  rocks,  and  it  was  not  till 
noon  on  the  15th  that  a  steamer  was  able  to  come  off  and 
take  them  into  harbour.  .  .  .  George  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Captain  Drummond,  to  whose  coolness,  courage,  and 
determination  he  considers  himseK,  under  God's  blessing, 
mainly  indebted  for  preservation. 
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Deoember  11. 

...  I  have  kept  my  letter  back  until  to-day,  hoping  that 
another  mail  would  have  arrived,  as  it  was  due  yesterday, 
but  in  vain.  ...  I  will  not  conclude  this  without  proffering 
a  small  request.  I  am  endeavouring  in  a  humble  way  to 
collect  subscriptions  amongst  my  friends,  with  which  to 
supply  the  soldiers'  widows  in  the  Cambridge  Asylum  and 
the  girls  in  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum  wi&  the  materials 
for  Imittang  socks  and  stockings  for  our  brave  soldiers.  These 
will  then  be  sent  to  the  C!ommittee  of  the  "  Crimean  Army 
Fund.''  It  thus  becomes  a  twofold  charity,  and  any  sub- 
scriptions down  to  one  shilling  will  be  most  thankfully 
received.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  interest  yourself  in  my 
little  plan,  and  mention  it  to  any  friends  who  would  be 
willing  to  contribute.  We  have  this  instant  received  letters 
from  Greorge,  dated  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  27th.  He  is,  thank  Grod,  much  better,  and  only  wants  a 
little  rest  and  relaxation  for  a  few  days  before  returning  to 
his  post.  .  .  . 

Joumcd, — Cambridge  Cottage,  December  14. —  . . .  We  went 
to  see  Aunt  Mary,  and  found  Lady  Canning  ^  with  her ;  shortly 
after  Miss  Mitford  arrived,  and  Bentinck,'  Lady  Jersey,  and 
Clemmy  paid  their  respects.  We  also  had  a  visit  from  a 
Lieutenant  O'Beilly,  who  brought  us  a  sketch  of  the  BetrSm- 
turn  during  the  storm,  done  by  his  son,  the  senior  Lieutenant 
of  that  ship.  It  made  one  shudder  to  see  what  dangers 
George  had  been  exposed  to.  .  .  .  Whilst  waiting  for  the 
carriage,  I  read  in  the  Globe  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  dear 
Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence,"  and  on  our  way  home  we  stopped 
to  call  upon  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  who  confirmed  it. 
Deceinber  20. — ^We  drove  to  town  on  a  shopping  expedition, 
and  after  buying  Christmas  presents  called  at  Gloucester 
House.  .  .  .  Lo^  Eokeby  came  to  wish  us  good-bye  before 
starting  for  the  Crimea. 

December  25,  Christmas  Day. — After  our  return  from  church, 
we  went  to  look  at  the  Christraas  dinner  in  the  hall.  .  .  . 
Dined  with  dear  Aunt    Mary,  the    Kielmansegges,    Miss 

'  Wife  of  Earl  Canning,  and  daughter  of  Lord  Stuart  de  Botheoay.  She 
and  her  sister,  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  were  two  of  the  most  beautif  ol 
women  of  their  day. 

*  Ck)nnt  Bentinck,  Netherlands  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

*  Second  son  of  WiUiam  IV.,  Lieut.-Geneial,  Colonel  of  the  36th  Foot. 
He  married,  in  1821,  Lady  Augusta  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Glasgow. 
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Adams/  and  Lord  Chelsea  forming  the  party.  A  few 
friends  came  in  the  evening,  and  we  had  a  round  game. 
December  27. —  .  .  .  Draperdien  airived,  and  I  took  a  walk 
with  her.  Soon  after  five  we  gave  the  school-children  their 
tree  and  presents.  .  .  .  We  had  a  dinner-party  of  ten— 
4  Davisons,  Prince  Badali  (Wilding),  Ghotek,  and  Stephens 
— ^and  music  in  the  evening.  December  31. —  ...  I  paid 
some  bills,  and  received  my  money  .  .  .  read  to  Mama  till 
nearly  dinner-time,  and  after  a  diimer  enfamille  Knese  read 
Lord  Carlisle's  Diary  to  us ;  and  thus  ended  the  old  Year. 

'  OompMiioii  to  the  DuoheH  of  Glcmoetter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COUNTRY  HOUSB  VISITS. 

1855. 

New  Yearns  Day  at  Windsor — Return  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  from  the 
Crimea — Belvoir  Caatle— State  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
the  French^Distribution  of  Crimean  medals—Death  of  Lord  Raglan 
— Shrubland  Park— Ashridge— Moor  Park — Rowton  Castle — Heaton 
— ^Knowsley — Battledore  and  shutUecock  with  the  Queen — Wimpole 
— ^Day  at  Cambridge — State  visit  of  the  King  of  Sardinia— Hatfield — 
Princess  Victoria  Gouramma  of  Eooig — Return  to  Eew. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  lemained  five  weeks  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  vain  trjring  to  shake  off  the  attack  of  fever  which 
had  necessitated  his  leaving  the  Crimea.  At  last  he  was 
advised  by  his  medical  attendant  to  apply  for  leave  of 
absence,  and,  most  reluctantly,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1855, 
started  on  his  homeward  journey.  Hostilities  were  continued 
for  some  months  longer,  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  did  not 
take  place  till  the  following  September.^  In  these  circum- 
stances, as  may  be  imagined,  the  season  was  most  unsettled, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  at  their  rural  abode.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
they  started  on  a  tour  of  country  house  visits,  and  did  not 
settle  down  again  at  Eew  till  late  in  December.  During  the 
year  Princess  Mary  assisted  at  the  State  visit  paid  by  the 

*  After  the  battle  of  Alma  the  allied  troops  laid  siege  to  the  southem 
portion  of  the  town  of  Sebastopol,  and  on  October  7  the  first  bombardment 
took  place.  Earthworks  were  thrown  np  under  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and 
the  plaoe  was  gallantly  defended  for  eleven  months.  At  last  the  memorable 
siege  terminated  by  the  retirement  of  the  Russians  to  the  north  side  on 
ISoptember  8, 1855,  and  the  fortifioations  were  then  blown  up  by  the  attack* 
ing  forces. 
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Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  to  the  Queen  at 
Windsor,  and  also  at  the  festivities  arranged  in  honour  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,^  who,  according  to  Court  gossip  of 
the  time,  desired  an  alliance  with  the  Cambridge  branch 
of  the  Boyal  Family. 

Journal,  —  Wvndmr  Castle^  January  1.  —  ...  We 
reached  Windsor  from  the  Paddington  Station  by  seven 
o'clock,  and  the  Queen  and  Albert  came  to  see  us  imme- 
diately on  our  arrival.  ...  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
grand  concert  in  St.  George's  Hall.  Beethoven's  '*  Praise  of 
Music"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Walpurgis  Nacht"  were  per- 
formed by  a  very  large  orchestra,  the  singers  being  Mrs. 
Clara  Novello,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weiss,  and  A&.  Sims  Beeves. 
It  was  very  fine,  and  lasted  till  twelve  o'clock.  Janmary  2. 
— After  breakfast  the  children  recited,  and  at  eleven  we 
drove  with  the  Queen  to  the  Meet.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw 
the  Christmas  presents,  and  I  walked  down  to  Frogmore 
with  Vicky*  and  Alice.  On  our  return  I  played  to  them, 
and  heard  Alice  play ;  then  I  went  to  my  room,  where  we 
were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Leopold.  About  five  my 
cousins  fetched  us  to  see  them  dance,  and,  after  paying  Lady 
Canning  a  visit,  the  Queen  sent  for  me.  ...  In  the  evening 
we  worked  for  the  soldiers,  January  3. — The  Queen  walked 
with  1U9  and  took  us  over  the  model  farm  and  kennels ;  then 
we  drove  down  to  Frogmore,  lunched  with  Aunt  Kent,  and 
returned  to  St.  James's  in  the  afternoon  by  train,  just  in 
time  to  receive  Princesse  Clementine,  her  spouse,'  the 
Duchesse  d'Aumale,  and  the  Princesse  Salerno.  .  .  . 

Letter  to  a  Friend, 

Cambridge  Cottage,  January  16, 1855. 

The  papers  will  have  informed  you  that  George  is  on  his 
way  home  on  sick  leave,  ...  He  was  three  weeks  at  an  Hotel 
at  Pera  when,  at  Lord  Stratford's  urgent  request,  he  removed 
to  the  British  Embassy  in  order  to  receive  a  visit  from  the 
Sultan.  .  .  .  Lord  Eaglan  wrote  him  a  very  kind  letter,  and 
after  submitting  his  case  to  a  Medical  Board  he  set  sail  for 
Malta,  where  he  is  still  detained  by  fever  and  extreme  weak- 
ness ;  so  that  we  do  not  expect  him  to  arrive  till  the  end  of 
the  montL  .  .  .  We  intend  taking  up  our  abode  in  town  next 

'  Victor  Bmmannel  IL,  afterwards  King  of  Italy. 

'  The  PrinoeBB  Boyal.         '  Prince  AagOBtus  of  Saxe-Cobnxg  and  Gotha. 
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week,  in  order  to  be  nearer  my  brother  whenever  he  comes. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  charming  visit  jfrom  Lord  Cardigan/  who 
is  looking  much  pnlled  down  from  his  protracted  ilhiess,  but 
seems  in  very  good  spirits.  He  talks  like  a  brave  soldier  as 
he  is,  and  is  very  modest  about  himself.  Bentinck  is  rapidly 
recovering,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  able  to  return  ere  long 
to  the  seat  of  war  in  command  of  the  4th  Division.  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  owr  dear 
fri&nd  General  Du  Plat ;  he  is  a  terrible  loss  to  his  country 
just  now ;  I  hear  Colonel  Crawford  of  the  Grenadiers  is  to 
succeed  him.  .  .  .  Lord  Baglan's  last  despatch  sounded 
m^inks  more  hopefuL 

Joumcd, — St.  Jameses  Palciee,  Jan/uary  30. — I  wrote  my 
first  cheque  under  Knese's  superintendence.  .  .  .  We  heard 
that  the  Ministers  were  out,^  and  received  a  letter  from  George 
from  Paris.  ...  I  went  over  to  Mama's  room  to  see  Lady 
Wilton,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  good  news  reached  us  that 
George  had  arrived  in  his  apartments  and  would  be  with  us 
in  a  few  minutes.  At  a  quarter  to  seven  the  dear  brave 
fellow  (our  hero)  made  his  appearance.  It  was  a  happy 
moment,  and  Grod  be  thanked  for  it.  .  .  .  We  took  him  on  to 
Aunt  Mary's,  where  we  spent  the  evening  enfamUle.  Jawaary 
31. —  .  .  .  llie  staff  paid  their  respects,  namely  Jim,  Colon^ 
Tyrrwhit,®  Captain  Clifton,  and  Dr.  Gibson.  . .  .  Geoige  dined 
with  us,  and  the  Kielmansegges  had  a  jollification  in  the 
shape  of  a  punch  bowl  in  honour  of  his  return. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

St.  James's  Palaoe,  Febinary  7, 1855. 

.  .  .  George  is  daily  regaining  strength,  thanks  to  "  dear  old 
England,"  as  you  say,  but  he  certainly  looks  pulled  down  and 
worn,  and  cannot  yet  shake  off  the  effects  of  fever,  of  which, 
thank  God,  he  has  had  no  return  since  Malta.  He  has  grown 
much  thinner,  and  we  think  much  handsomer,  as  his  features 
are  quite  pointed,  and,  moreover,  set  off  to  great  advantage 
by  a  splendid  beard,  to  which  I  have  quite  lost  my  heart. 
Mama  is  still  suffering  firom  the  effects  of  the  infiuenza.  .  .  . 

JoumcU. — St.  James's  PcUace,  February  7. — After  reading 
German  with  Mr.  Walbaum  for  two  hours,  I  saw  Major 

'  Lord  Cardigan  led  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Balaclava. 

*  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry. 

'  Equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

VOL.  L  P 
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Purves  about  the  contributioiis  to  the  Crimea  and  ScutaiL 
.  .  .  Bigged  Frazer  out  for  the  play,  and  went  on  reading 
till  half-past  ten,  when  Geoige  came  in,  and  we  looked  at 
Golnaghi's  prints  of  the  war.  February  13. — ...  I  took 
my  music  lesson,  astonishing  Mama  and  Mr.  Deichmann 
by  playing  some  of  my  old,  difficult  pieces.  ...  In  the 
afternoon  we  paid  dear  Aunt  Mary  a  visit,  where  we  met 
l^e  Queen  on  the  stairs,  and  on  our  return  to  St  James's  we 
reoeiyed  the  young  Maharajah  and  Sir  John  Logan.  While 
we  were  talking  Qeorge  returned  fix>m  Windsor,  and  remained 
chatting  with  us  for  some  time.  ...  In  the  evening  I  sang 
— oh  wonders  I ! 

February  22. — Breakfast  over,  we  hurried  on  foot  to  the 
Palace  to  see  29  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Coldstreams. 
It  was  a  sad  and  touching  scene  I  Later  on  we  drove  along  the 
Thames  from  Westminster  to  Yauxhall  Bridge  to  look  at  the 
floating  ice.  ...  In  the  evening  we  finished  Lord  Carlisle's 
Diary ;  interesting  but  very  light  reading.  March  2. —  .  .  . 
At  half-past  four  o'clock  we  drove  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  we  heard  Lord  Clarendon  announce  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,^  which  took  place  between  twelve  and  one 
the  preceding  night,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  lungs.  On 
our  return  home  I  read  a  [^nch  pamphlet  entitled  "  Sur  la 
conduite  de  la  Guerre  d'Orient,"  and  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Prince  Napoleon.  Dinner  over  we  adjourned  to  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  where  the  Mandevilles,  Counts  Trauttmans- 
dorfP  and  Chotek  joined  us,  and  we  saw  three  acts  oi  Louis  XL 
and  the  pantomime,  which  was  very  good.  March  28. — ^We 
left  St.  James's  at  ten  o'clock  for  the  King's  Cross  station, 
and  reached  Belvoir  Castle  about  three ;  the  Duke '  and 
Lord  Charles  Manners  received  us.  .  .  .  We  sat  down  thirty- 
four  to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  I  played  at  whist  with 
some  of  the  ladies. 

Belvoir  Castle,  March  29. — After  breakfast  we  had  some 
singing  in  the  ball-room.  Lady  Wilton,  Suffie,  Ratty,  and  I 
then  set  oflf  for  Croxton  Park,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time 
for  the  second  race.  We  lunched  in  the  tent,  and  did  not 
return  to  Belvoir  till  after  the  last  race.  ...  In  the  evening 
a  cockney  conjuror  exhibited  very  well  till  nearly  one 
o'clock.  March  30. —  •  .  .  Katty  and  I  scribbled  verses  at 
Grey's  dictation,  and  directly  after  luncheon  we  drove  to  the 
course.  .  .  .  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  our  stand  during 
the  last  race  but  one,  which  was  won  by  Lord  Wilton  on  his 
own  horse  "Orson."  We  danced  in  the  evening  till  long 
1  The  Emperor  of  Boana.  *  The  Duke  of  Bntland. 
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past  one  o'clock,  two  large  parties  from  neighbouring  country 
houses  joining  ns.  March  31. —  ...  A  charming  drive 
to  the  meet,  but  we  did  not  see  much  sport,  and  at  three 
o'clock  returned  to  lunch.    Afterwards  we  adjourned  to  the 

gallery,  and  Lady  Sandwich  sang  delightfully.  Lady 

the  reverse.  We  were  a  smaller  party  at  dinner  than  last 
uight.  ...  I  played  at  whist.  It  was  an  eventful  game, 
as  a  large  lamp  was  upset  close  to  me,  which  covered  me 
with  oil,  though,  thank  God,  I  escaped  being  hurt.  April  1. — 
...  I  drank  tea  with  Lady  Sandwich  in  her  room  when  we 
concocted  an  April  fool  letter  for  Lord  Granby.  .  .  .  Dinner 
was  most  exciting,  as  our  joke  came  off,  and  was  quite  success- 
ful! In  the  evening  we  sat  round  the  table  and  talked. 
April  2. — We  took  leave  of  the  family  d  regret,  and  reached 
Grantham  in  too  good  time.  On  otur  arrival  in  town  we  drove 
at  once  to  Gloucester  House ;  had  tea,  and  then  left  for  lidce 
Kew,  where  Knese  received  us. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  April  9. — We  drove  to  town  for  some 

shopping.    First  we  went  to  Mrs.  D ,  "  at  Paris,"  then 

to  Mme.  M ,  "  gone  to  Paris,"  lastly  to  Mme.  P ,  and 

reached  Gloucester  House  about  four,  where  we  had  to  see 
milliners  in  plenty.  .  .  .  April  14 — Dressed  early  and 
started  for  Aunt  Mary's  at  6.15,  as  I  had  to  try  on  my  blue 
ball  gown. .  .  .  We  dined  at  eight.  Lord  Hcu*dwicke,  Libbet, 
Lord  Winchester,  and  Colonel  Foster  making  up  the  party. 
Mary  Torke  and  Lady  Cadogan  came  in  the  evening.  April 
17. — Mama  read  to  me  a  review  in  the  Quarterly  of  tbe  life 
and  last  moments  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  at  half-past 
four  we  started  for  Bichmond,  reaching  Windsor  ^^er  train  at 
six.  From  George's  windows  we  saw  the  Queen  and  her 
French  guests  return  from  the  review,  and  then  I  hastened 
to  dress.  In  the  Grarter  Room  I  first  set  eyes  upon  the 
present  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French.  The  grand 
banquet  in  tleir  honour  was  given  in  St.  George's  Hall.  It 
was  a  magnificent  affair ;  seventy-six  guests  were  present,  and 
my  neighbours  were  M.  de  Walewski  and  Lord  Breadalbane. 
A  dance  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery  till  one  o'clock  finished  the 
evening. 

Windsor  Castle,  April  18. — ^We  breakfasted  at  nine  o'clock, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  being  of  the  party.  I  then  drove 
down  to  Virginia  Water  with  Vicky  and  Alice,  and  paid  Mrs. 
Whiting  a  visit.  On  our  return  I  saw  the  Queen,  and  after 
choosing  my  wreath  for  the  evening,  went  over  to  see  titie 
Enapress  Eugenie.  I  was  back  soon  after  one  to  be  eoiffied, 
then  lunched  with  the  Imperial  guests  in  haste,  dressed  in 
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manUau  de  caur,  and  waB  present  at  the  Chapter  of  the 
Garter,^  which  was  over  by  half-past  four.  We  took  a  short 
drive  with  the  Queen,  and  after  tea  I  dressed  for  a  second 
banquet  of  eighty  persons  in  St.  Geoi^'s  Hall.  AprU 
19. — Soon  after  ten  o'clock  we  left  the  Castle,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  reached  St.  James's  Palace  garden,  where, 
mounted  on  the  porter's  lodge,  we  saw  the  Queen  and  her 
guests  pass  en  route  for  Buckingham  Palace.  Later  on,  from 
the  same  post  of  vantage,  we  watched  the  procession  on  its 
way  to  the  City. 

St.  James's  Palace^  April  20. —  .  .  .  Walked  over  to 
George's  apartments  to  dine  with  him,  returning  home  to  dress 
for  the  (>>ncert  at  tlie  Palace,  which  lasted  till  half-past 
twelve.  Said  good-bye  to  the  French  guests,  changed  our 
costumes,  and  £^ve  back  to  Eew,  which  we  reached  at  two 
o'clock.  The  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  has  gone  off 
very  well  indeed,  thanks  to  his  tact  and  agreeable  cleveme^, 
and  her  pleasing  and  unassuming  manners.  April  23. —  . . . 
Drove  to  the  Palace  to  see  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  and  thence  to  Gloucester  House, 
where  we  met  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  Wales,  and  Alfred. . . . 
May  3. — ^We  drove  to  the  Royal  Academy,  to  have  a  private 
view  of  the  Exhibition  of  paintings,  which  ofii^rs  no  chefs 
(Tcsuvre,  but  many  gems.  We  found  the  Queen  there.  .  .  . 
In  the  afternoon  returned  to  Kew. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  May  6,  Sunday. — Geoige  came  down,  to 
breakfast  and  to  attend  church,  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
preached  the  charity  sermon  for  our  school  The  collection 
was  a  very  good  one,  amounting  to  £69  !  We  received  the 
Bishop  and  Mr.  Byam  Martin  at  luncheon.  ...  I  read  an 
"  Address,"  by  Mr.  Ryle,*  to  Mama  till  dressing-time.  May 
14. — It  was  a  morning  divided  between  gardening,  writing, 
and  trotting  through  the  spare  rooms.  ...  At  half-past  four 
we  made  our  dinner,  and  afterwards  started  for  Town,  where 
we  were  joined  by  Louise  Mandeville  and  the  suite,  who 
accompanied  us  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  we  heard  Lords 
Ellenborough,  Lansdowne,  Hardwicke,  Granville,  and  Derby 
speak  on  I^rd  Ellenborough's  motion.*  We  did  not  get  to 
St.  James's  till   hjJf-past  eleven,  when  we  had  tea  and  went 

'  At  four  o'clock  the  Queen  inyeeted  the  Emperor  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  in  the  Throne  Boom. 

*  Now  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

*  The  motion  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Lord  £Uenboroii«rh 
wae  supported  hy  Lords  Hardwicke  and  Derby,  and  Lord  GranriUe  and  Lard 
Lansdowne  were  among  the  peers  who  opposed.  The  Goremment  aectired 
a  majority  of  110  in  a  House  numbering  250. 
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to  bed.  May  15. —  .  .  .  Suffie  took  me  to  see  dear  Ratty 
after  her  teirible  fall  firom  her  horse,  and  afterwards  Mama, 
George,  and  I  went  to  the  London  Bridge  station,  where  we 
had  &e  happiness  of  receiving  dear  Gussy  and  her  boy.  .  .  . 

St.  Jameses  Palace,  May  18. — ^We  had  a  hurried  breakfast 
before  going  to  the  Horse  Guards,  whence  from  a  balcony, 
unfortunately  too  far  off  to  admit  of  a  very  satisfactory  view, 
we  witnessed  the  distribution  of  the  Crimean  medals  by  the 
Queen,  to  the  ofElcers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  about 
700  in  number,  Geoige  being  the  first  to  receive  the  medal. 
The  parade  was  over  by  half-past  twelve,  and  after  making 
a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  Biding  House,^  we  returned  to 
St.  James's,  but  were  sent  for  to  the  Palace,  to  see  the  men, 
who  had  received  the  medals,  amusing  themselves  in  the 
garden,  whence  we  followed  them  to  the  Biding  House, 
where  they  dined.  After  bidding  the  Queen  good-bye,  we 
went  to  luncheon  at  Gloucester  House.  On  our  return  we 
rested  till  seven,  when  we  had  tea  and  I  was  caiffSed  for  the 
concert  at  Court.  The  music  was  more  Uvely  them  the  last 
time,  and  Lablache  and  Gardoni  were  a  great  addition,  but 
the  company  was  not  biiUiant.  May  19. — The  Birthday 
drawing-room !  Lady  Hooker  and  Mrs.  Laumann  came  to  see 
us  in  full  dress.  The  city  people  greatly  predominated  over 
the  aristocracy,  and  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  were  wanting. 

June  6. —  ...  I  walked  in  the  Palace  gardens,  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  saw  the  Maharajah's  horses  and  saddles 
being  exhibited  to  Her  Majesty ;  returned  home  about  six 
o'clock,  dressed  and  dined  at  the  Derbys',  a  party  of  twenty- 
two,  but  owing  to  my  cold  I  did  not  feel  well  enough  to 
enjoy  either  dinner  or  ball,  and  only  walked  two  quadnlles. 
June  12. —  .  .  .  We  started  d  quutre  with  Engel*  for 
Kew,  vid  Fulham  and  Bichmond  Park,  where  we  got  out 
and  walked  to  look  at  the  hawthorns,  and  were  met  by 
Sir  Edward  Bowater,*  who  took  us  to  see  his  pretty  cottage 
and  garden.  .  .  .  Jime  17,  Sunday. — ^We  attended  Divine 
service  at  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  heard  a  beautiful  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Anderson.  After  luncheon  we  received 
l'Ami>a88adeur,  M.  de  Persigny,*  and  then  Gussy,  Dolphus, 

'  Biding  School  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

*  Fr&ulein  yon  Engel,  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelita. 

'  Sir  Edward  Bowater  lived  at  the  Thatched  House  in  Bichmond  Park. 
Ho  was  appointed  Goremor  to  Prince  Leopold  in  November  1861,  and  died 
at  Cannes  a  month  later. 

*  M.  de  Persigny  had  succeeded  Count  Walewski  as  French  Ambassador. 
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and  I  paid  the  Princess  Boyal  and  Alice  a  visit.  .  .  .  Dined 
with  Geoige  to  meet  Crimean  heroes ;  Sir  John  Btugoyne  * 
and  Admiral  Dundas'  were  my  neighbours.  Junt  18. — 
Mama,  Knese,  the  Major,^  and  I  went  out  walking,  and 
peeped  into  some  old  china  shops  in  Pimlico.  .  .  . 

JwM  20. — Greorge  came  to  breakfast,  after  which  we 
hurried  over  to  his  apartments  to  see  his  photograph  coloured ; 
...  At  four  we  started  for  Mr.  Vincent's  villa,  and  found  a 
great  many  ipeo/pU  assembled  there,  but  few  acquaintances. 
Concert  at  Ck)urt  in  the  evening.  Jwm  21. — We  spent  the 
day  at  Kew,  and  sat  in  the  gwlen  all  the  afternoon,  dined 
early,  and  then  went  into  the  Botanic  to  see  the  rhododen- 
drons and  cut  some  flowers ;  there  we  met  Lord  Elcho  and 
Lord  Ossulston.  We  left  again  at  eight,  and  after  a  comfort- 
able tea  at  St.  James's,  drossed  for  the  ball  at  Eglinton's, 
which  was  too  hot  and  crowded  to  be  enjoyable,  850  people 
being  asked  to  it.  June  22. — At  breakfast  we  learnt  that 
our  attack  on  the  Bedan  had  failed.  I  took  my  music  lesson, 
and  Mrs.  Barry  arrived.  Then  Arabella  West  and  Mrs.  de 
Burgh  came  in  for  a  moment.  .  .  .  Drove  in  the  afternoon 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  walked  in  the  fashionable  part. 
JwM  24,  Sunday, — On  our  return  from  the  Chapel  Boyal, 
Mama  held  a  consultation  with  the  suite  about  her  party. 
Princess  Doria  and  her  daughter  came  later.  ...  I  called 
to  see  the  Princess  Boyal,  and  she  kept  me  with  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  The  Palace  gardens  were  very  enjoy- 
able, and  I  walked  with  the  Queen  till  past  seven. 

June  26. — Mama,  Gussy,  Knese,  and  I  went  to  St.  George's 
to  see  Etta  Somerset's  wedding — all  smUes  and  no  tears  1  On 
our  way  home  Knese  and  I  got  out  and  trudged  down  St. 
James's  Street,  where  the  happy  pair,  Mr.  and  I^y  Henrietta 
Morant,^  passed  us.  .  .  .  After  a  bit  of  luncheon  we  saw  Lord 
Winchester,  and  attended  a  very  good  concert  at  Lady 
Middleton's,  where  we  partook  of  an  early  dinner  at  six 
o'clock.  We  were  home  by  eight,  had  tea,  and  dressed  for 
a  charming  ball  at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's.  Junt  27. — I 
spent  the  whole  morning  arranging  the  rooms  for  our  party, 
and  most  of  the  afternoon  putting  up  the  flowers.  .  .  .  Then 
drove  to  Hampstead  and  back,  .  .  .  and  was  ready  before 

'  To  Sir  John  Borgoyne  u  ascribed  the  credit  of  devising  the  celebrated 
flank  march  to  Balaclava. 

*  Admiral  Dnndas  anooeeded  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  command 
of  the  Baltic  Fleet. 

'  Major  Pnrves. 

*  See  footnote,  p.  118. 
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eight  to  reoeiye  the  Queen.  Our  grand  dinner  of  twenty- 
four  went  off  admirably;  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 
Lord  Breadalbane  sat  next  me.  The  evening  party  which 
followed  was  an  undoubted  success,  and  greatly  enlivened  by 
Lavassor.^ 

JwM  30. — ^A  wretched  day !  George  and  Augusta  came  to 
tell  us  that  dtat  Lord  Baglan  had  died  on  the  28th.  What 
a  loss  to  the  country  and  his  friends  I  Of  course  we  gave  up 
Miss  Coutts's  breakfast  and  the  Opera,  and,  after  seeing  Suffie, 
started  for  Kew,  stopping  on  our  way  at  poor  Lady  Baglan's 
to  inquire  after  the  family.  Sat  in  the  garden  till  six,  when 
we  dined  out-of-doors.  .  .  . 

July  5. — Gussy  and  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  Aunt  Kent, 
and  then  we  started  at  a  quarter-past  ten  for  Holly  Lodge, 
where  Miss  Coutts  gave  the  Aumales  and  us  a  luncheon. 
I  sat  next  George  and  had  AzegUo  on  my  other  side.  .  .  . 
J'uly  6. —  .  .  .  Dined  at  the  Pakce  to  meet  King  Leopold, 
and  went  on  with  Gussy  to  a  ball  at  Lady  Lyndhurst's. 
July  7. — Accompanied  George  and  Augusta  to  see  the  ex- 
hibition for  the  Patriotic  Fund  at  Burlington  House.  .  .  . 
After  receiving  the  new  French  Ambas^bdress,  Comtesse 
Persigny,  we  started  for  Lady  Shelley's  place  at  Fulham, 
where  there  was  a  children's  breakfast.  Dined  quietly, 
and  went  to  the  Opera  to  see  Dim  PasquaU  and  a  short 
ballet  called  VivamdikTe,  July  17. —  .  .  .  After  luncheon 
we  went  to  the  Panopticon,  where  we  heard  the  organ  play, 
were  edified  by  lectures  upon  music  and  electricity,  and  saw 
the  luminous  fountain  and  the  diver.  ...  In  the  evening 
we  had  the  Queen's  box  at  the  Opera,  and  saw  Favorita. 
July  18. — Breakfasted  early,  and  visited  the  Boyal  Academy, 
where  we  stayed  from  half-past  twelve  tiQ  half-past  two. 
On  our  return  we  had  tea,  and  took  a  drive  round  the 
Park.  . . .  Dined  with  the  Palmerstons :  and  in  the  evening 
they  had  a  charming  petU  bal  for  me,  which  I  much 
enjoyed. 

July  25. — Dearest  Mama's  birthday !  I  was  with  her  at  a 
quarter-past  eight  to  wish  her  joy.  Major  Purves  joined  us 
at  breakfast,  and  directly  after  Davison  walked  in :  we  then 
laid  our  offerings  at  her  feet,  and  a  very  pretty  birthday 
table  it  was.  At  three  Mama,  Gussy,  Doppus,  and  I  started 
for  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  we  were  met  by  George,  Fritz, 
Knese,  Purves,  Jim,  Lady  Marian  AKord,  Libbet  Yorke, 
Quin,  and  Norman  Macdonald.  After  seeing  the  fountains 
play,  and  being  mobbed  whilst  wandering  through  the  courts, 

'  A  Society  entertainer. 
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we  sat  down  in  the  centre  to  hear  the  band,  and  had  a  peep 
at  dear  Lady  Wilton,  who  kindly  chaperoned  Eatty  down. 
At  6.30  we  dined,  a  party  of  fourteen,  in  the  Pompeian 
Court.  It  was  a  very  merry  party,  and  we  toasted  Mama  in 
grand  style.  The  only  contretemps  that  occurred  was  the 
upsetting  of  a  dish  of  cream  over  poor  Mama.  We  took 
another  ramble  through  the  Palace,  which  had  a  fairy-like 
appearance  by  moonlight,  before  starting  on  our  homeward 
journey ;  stopped  en  route  to  drink  tea  at  the  White  Lodge. 

Cami/ridge  Cottage^  August  6. —  .  .  .  Had  a  visit  from  the 
Aumales  and  Lady  Caroline  Murray,  and  dressed  for  an  early 
dinner,  at  which  we  were  honoured  by  Edward  Weimar's 
presence ;  it  was  such  a  treat  to  see  him  again  after  all  he 
has  done  and  undergone.  At  seven  we  started  for  the  French 
play  to  see  Bachel  in  Lady  Tartuffe^  a  most  interesting 
and  well-acted  piece.  August  22. —  ...  At  half-past  one 
we  left  for  the  Shoreditd^  station,  changing  carriages  at 
St.  James's.  Suffie  and  Major  Purves  met  us  there,  and 
soon  after  we  steamed  off  for  Shrubland  Park,^  Lord  Win- 
chester and  Mr.  Graham  Vivian  accompanying  us.  We 
reached  our  destination  about  seven,  where  the  Middletons 
received  us  most  kindly,  and  refreshed  us  with  tea.  We 
sat  down  twenty  to  dinner,  I  between  Lord  Sydney  and 
Sir  William  Eraser.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Spence  played 
and  sang  to  us,  and  we  had  a  round  game,  at  which  I  was 
the  winner. 

Shrubland  Park,  August  23. — We  breakfasted  at  ten ;  then 
sat  in  the  morning-room  looking  at  Mr.  Vivian's  photographs, 
and  chatting  till  Sir  William  Middleton  took  us  over  his 
beautiful  ge^en  and  the  grounds  more  immediately  sur- 
rounding Qie  house.  On  our  return  we  were  photographed 
on  the  flight  of  steps,  and  after  luncheon  were  done  again 
in  groups  by  Mr.  Vivian.  At  4.30  we  started  for  a  drive 
all  round  the  place,  lily  Montagu  and  I  tite-a^ete  in 
a  post-chaise,  which  we  liked  of  all  things.  Tea  refreshed 
us  when  we  got  home,  and  we  watched  the  sunset  till 
dressing-time.      In   the  evening  the  Montagu  girls   sang 

charmingly,  and  Mrs.  atrociously  and  with  grande 

prStention,  August  24. — Began  the  morning  with  a  good 
game  of  ball,  and  then  rested  in  the  drawing-room  and  were 
sung  to,  sketched,  and  photographed.  In  the  afternoon  the 
grounds  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  for  the  good  of 
the  East  Suffolk  Hospital,  and  at  half-past  three  we  all 

1  The  seat  of  Sir  William  Middleton. 
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promenaded  en  procession  to  an  iron  gate  to  deposit  our 
donations,  after  which  we  sat  down  en  hidenee  in  a  hut 
and  listened  to  the  band  of  the  Grenadiers. 

Later  in  the  day  Lord  Sydney,  my  cavalier,  took  me  to  the 
group  of  Spanish  chestnuts  where  we  rested,  and  were  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  party.  At  seven  we  returned  to  the  house, 
and  almost  directly  sat  down  to  dinner.  Lord  Sydney  and 
Lord  Winchester  on  either  side  of  me.  We  then  dressed 
in  haste,  whilst  the  guests  assembled  and  opened  the  ball 
with  a  Polonaise ;  we  danced  till  past  one  o'clock.  August 
25. — Breakfasted  at  10.30,  and  played  at  ball  on  the  terrace 
till  summoned  to  prepare  for  departure.  After  taking  a 
last  look  at  Shrubland  Park  and  the  surrounding  country 
from  the  tip-top  of  the  tower,  we  left  the  Middletons' 
hospitable  roof  and  travelled  up  to  town  in  company  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  party.  Bidding  them  all  a  tender 
farewell  at  the  Shoreditch  station,  we  hastened  to  the  Euston 
Square  terminus,  where  Doppus,  Engel,  and  the  Baron  met  us ; 
thence  we  proceeded  by  train  to  Tnng,  which  we  reached  so 
late  that  Cfeorge  and  Jim  overtook  us  by  the  later  train  and 
drove  with  us  in  the  omnibus  to  Ashridge.  Dear  Lady 
Marian  gave  us  a  warm  welcome.  We  dmed  at  half-past 
eight  en  toilette  de  voyage,  a  party  of  nineteen,  and  in  the 
evening  chatted  very  agreeaUy, 

Ashridge,  August  26,  Sunday. — Service  was  performed  in 
the  chapel,  after  which  Lady  Marian  and  I  had  a  poetic 
chat  together,  which  we  continued  in  the  afternoon.  I  went 
for  a  two  hours'  walk  with  George  and  four  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  then  rested  till  dressing  time.  In  the  evening  we  gave 
"  Words  "  and  conversed.  August  27. — ^We  sat  in  the  draw- 
ing-room and  library  all  the  morning,  and  I  played  to  the  others. 
Drove  in  the  afternoon  through  the  woods  and  roimd  by  the 
common.  Engel,  Lord  William  Graham,  and  Jim  were  my 
companions  on  tbis  occasion ;  at  Peacock  Lodge  we  got  out 
and  walked  up  to  the  house.  We  were  twenty-four  at  dinner. 
In  the  evening  we  played  at  whist,  and  Mama  faisait  des 
patiences.  August  28. — I  spent  the  morning  looking  over 
Lady  Harry  Vane's  album,  and  copying  scraps  out  of  it. 
Directly  after  luncheon  we  went  out  (fiiviug;  I  was  in  a 
barouche  with  Lady  Alwyne  Compton,  Mr.  Dickins,^  and 
Lord  Cranley.    On  our  return  to  tea  we  found  some  of  the 

^  Hr.  Oharlee  Borase-DiokinB  of  Goolhunt ;  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Compton,  daughter  of  the  first  MarqniB  of  Northampton  and  Aunt  to  Lady 
Marian  Alford. 
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neighbouis  and  their  children  assembled  on  the  lawn,  and 
had  a  capital  game  at  balL  .  .  .  Lord  Salisbury  and  Jim  were 
my  neighbours  at  dinner. 

Atigttst  29. — In  the  morning  we  inspected  Lord  Lonsdale's 
pack  of  hounds ;  then  I  played  and  sang  to  some  of  the  party, 
and  wrote  to  Aunt  Mary.  After  luncheon  Lady  Alwyne,  Count 
Palfiy,  Jim,  and  I  drove  in  Lady  Marian's  sociable :  we  made 
a  tour  of  the  nearest  country  places — Mr.  Halsey's,  Lord 
Cranley's,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sebright's — returning  home  to 
tea  in  the  garden  and  a  game  at  croquet  and  biJL  Sat  in 
the  Ubrary  in  the  evening ;  Lady  Alwyne  played  to  us,  and 
Suffie  and  Jim  danced  a  jig !  August  30. — ^The  party  began 
to  disperse  after  breakfast,  and  Lady  Marian  carried  me  off  to 
her  room  for  a  quiet  cose,  then  we  sat  out  in  the  garden  till 
luncheon-time.  At  about  half-past  two  we  left  dear  Ashridge 
for  Berkhampstead — ^Lady  Marian  driving  me  in  her  pony 
phaeton— where  we  paid  Mr.  Hutchinson  ^  a  visit,  and  were 
regaled  with  tea  on  tiiie  lawn  in  front  of  his  house.  The  five 
o'clock  train  carried  us  back  to  Willesden,  and  we  reached 
Kew  by  seven. 

Caminidge  Cottcige,  September  10. — I  was  up  before  half- 
past  five,  and  with  Augusta  by  six,  and  at  a  Uttle  before  seven 
Gussy,  Dolphus,  and  Engel  left  us  after  a  sorrowful  leave- 
taking,  Enese  accompanying  them.  Mama  and  I  went  into 
their  now-deserted  rooms,  then  I  finished  my  toilet  and  read. 
Spent  the  morning  in  the  great  garden,  where  we  walked 
and  weeded  till  it  was  time  to  drive  over  to  the  White  Lodge 
to  luncheon.  We  went  out  fishing  in  the  Park  with  the 
liddells,  but  had  very  poor  sport.  Home  by  half-past 
seven,  and  partook  of  a  heavy  tea  in  the  Uttle  room ;  we  sat 
upstairs  afterwards,  and  Hardy  ^  brought  us  the  evening  papers 
containing  the  intelligence  (official)  that  Sebastopol  was  in 
possession  of  the  Allies,  the  Bussians  having  evacuated  it  on 
the  9th,  and  destroyed  their  ships.  Hurrah !  I !  The  morn- 
ing papers  had  brought  us  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Malakoff  by  the  French. 

Septernher  25. —  .  .  .  Directly  after  luncheon  we  started  in 
the  landau  with  the  dressers  for  Moor  Park,  which  we  reached 
about  five  after  a  charming  drive  through  the  Harrow  country. 
The  Bobert  Grosvenors  received  us  most  kindly ;  we  had  tea, 
and  I  went  up  with  Mary  Montagu  to  her  room.    Lord  Bobert 

<  Lord  Brownlow  had  presented  the  liying  of  Berkhampstead  to  the 
Bey.  J.  Hutchinson. 
'  Page  to  the  Duchess  of  Oambridge. 
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and  Bo  Grosvenor  ^  were  my  neighbours  at  dinner.  The  three 
Eokebys  and  Honoria  Cadogan  made  up  the  party.  .  .  . 

Moot  Fark^  September  26. — In  the  morning  we  younger 
ones  played  at  billiards  and  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in  the 
beautiful  hall.  And  then  I  drove  in  the  donkey  carriage  up 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  whence  we  walked  to  the  large  lime 
tree  and  home.  Punctually  at  two  the  elders  set  out  for 
Hazelwood,  whilst  I  went  to  see  my  old  nurse  Vandal,  now 
Mrs.  Macpherson,  wife  of  the  butler,  and  afterwards  lunched 
with  the  children.  Oggy  drove  the  Montagus  and  me  in  the 
pony  phaeton  over  to  Hazelwood,*  vi&  Cassiobury,  and  on  our 
arrival  we  had  tea ;  the  garden  was  looking  lovely,  and  after 
sitting  out  and  wandering  over  every  part  of  the  place,  we 
returned  home  about  six.  In  the  evening  I  played  and  sang. 
September  27. — After  Lady  Bokeby  had  reistd  us  her  husband's 
letters  about  the  attack  on  the  Bedan  and  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol,  I  wandered  out  into  the  garden,  and  recited  to  Lady 
Robert  and  the  girls.  The  elders  went  for  their  drive  about 
two,  and  we  followed  them  in  the  pony  phaeton,  passing 
through  Chenies,  the  most  picturesque  and  prettily  built 
village  I  have  ever  seen.  It  belongs  to  the  Bedford  family, 
and  their  vault  lies  under  a  chapel  built  on  to  tlie  church. 
We  proceeded  to  the  old  Manor  House  for  tea,  and  lastly 
to  Lord  Wriothesley  Eussell's  pretty  rectory.  On  our  drive 
home  we  were  taken  through  a  channing  specimen  of  a  Hert- 
fordshire lane.  In  the  evening  we  had  music,  in  which  I 
took  part,  and  about  twelve  we  went  upstairs,  but  not  to  bed, 
for  after  holding  a  coimcil,  I  was  summoned  by  Lady  Bobert, 
and  deputed  to  petition  Mama  to  stay  over  another  day, 
which  I  succeeded  in  doing  about  one  o'clock,  after  we  ladies 
had  aroused  the  poor  Baron  from  his  slumbers  1 

September  28. — ^We  were  driven  all  over  the  Park  by 
Oggy  with  the  donkeys  at  full  speed,  and  shown  the  site 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  castle,  the  moat,  aud  the  fine  old 
lime  tree,  which  was  set  on  fire  a  short  time  ago  by  some 
of  the  London  Simday  mob.  I  then  walked  with  Lady 
Robert  to  the  cricket-ground,  and  at  half-past  three  we 
drove  in  the  pony  phaeton  through  the  grounds  of  Mrs. 
Marsh,  who  wrote  "  Emilia  Wyndham,"  to  see  a  beautiful 
view  and  into  Oxey  Wood;  but  as  it  began  to  rain,  we 
turned  homewards,  stopping,  however,  at  Norwood,  to  see  the 
church  built  by  Lord  Robert.  Had  tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  we  remained  chatting  till  past  six.    On  going  up  to 

>  The  present  Lord  Ebnry. 
'  Belonging  to  Lord  Bokeby. 
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our  rooms,  we  were  startled  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  which 
proved  the  precursor  of  a  thunderstorm,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Lady  Bobert  set  out  on  foot  to  attend  the  choir  practice  at 
Norwood ;  but,  to  our  no  small  relief,  the  pouring  rain  forced 
her  to  return.  In  the  evening  Oggy  danced  a  bsdlet,  and  we 
had  a  round  game,  which  turned  out  a  tremendously  noisy 
one.  September  29. — ^Lady  Bokeby  and  Mary  left,  and  we 
amused  ourselves  in  the  hall,  as  it  rained.  .  .  .  After  luncheon 
we  bade  adieu  to  our  kind  hosts,  an  hour  and  a  half  s  drive 
bringing  us  back  to  Eew.  Dined  at  the  White  Lodge,  where 
we  sat  down  seven  to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  I  played  at 
patiences  with  Aunt  Mary. 

Cambridge  Cottage^  September  30,  Sunday. — ^At  church  we 
had  the  prayer  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
which  was  too  lukewarm  to  please  me.  .  •  .  October  3. — ^A 
rainy  day !  .  .  .  I  saw  Mr.  Johnston,  then  went  to  my  own 
room,  and,  with  the  single  interruption  of  half  an  hour  for 
luncheon,  wrote  till  five  o'clock.  After  tea  Mama  and  I 
had  a  game  of  ball  till  seven,  when  I  settled  my  bills 
with  Frazer,  and  read  "  The  Heir  of  Bedclyffe "  to  Mama, 
amidst  floods  of  tears,  till  dressing-time  I  October  11. — I 
got  up  at  half-past  six,  as  the  luggage  had  to  go  early, 
and  at  9.30  we  left  for  Willesden,  where  the  train  picked 
us  up.  It  poured  all  the  way,  and  we  had  a  damp  and 
chilly  journey,  though  it  was  ''all  serene"  inside  our 
caiiiage.  At  tJie  Wellington  station  we  were  cheered  by  a 
number  of  people  collected  on  the  platform  to  see  na  pass, 
and  saluted  by  a  cannon.  We  arrived  at  Shrewsbury 
about  four,  and  were  received  in  great  state  by  Colonel 
Forester,  Colonel  Hill  of  the  Militia,  and  several  of  the 
inhabitants ;  a  guard  of  honour  was  drawn  up  outside  the 
station,  and  Mama  and  I  drove  o£f  in  a  post-chaise  and 
four  to  the  sound  of  "God  save  the  Queen,"  and  amidsi 
great  cheering.  The  old  town  was  decked  out  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  people  had  all  turned  out  to  have  a  peep 
of  us.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour's  drive  brought  ua  to 
Bowton  Castle,  and  dear  Charlotte's  open  arms!  We  had 
tea  in  the  drawing-room,  and  warmed  ourselves  by  its  fire 
till  dressing-time.  Dined  at  eight,  the  Newports  and  Colonel 
Hill  forming  the  addition.  In  the  evening  I  played  at  whist, 
and  our  second  rubber  was  not  over  till  half-past  twelve! 
Colonel  Forester  was  my  partner  and  we  played  against  the 
Newports. 

Bowton  CasUe,  October  12. —  ...  I  sang  and  played  to 
Lady  Newport,  and  at  twelve,  as  the  weather  had  cleared. 
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we  started  for  Powis  Castle ;  ^  a  longish,  but  very  pleasant 
drive  through  picturesque  Welsh  scenery,  brought  us  to 
Welshpool,  when  our  "reception"   began.    The  town  was 
decorated  and  dressed  up  with  laurels  and  evergreens,  and 
to  crown  all,  sported  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  while  the  old 
church  sent  forth  its  merry  peal.     In  the  Park  the  Militia 
were  drawn  up,  and  a  little  farther  on  the  school  children, 
who  cheered  most  lustily.    The  Powises  received  us  at  the 
entrance  of  their  fine  old  Castle  and  conducted  us  through 
long  oaken  and  rather  ghostly  looking  corridors  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  is  a  very  handsome  room,  and  shares  with 
Lady  Powis's  sitting-room  the  advantage  of  a  glorious  view. 
The  Howard  de  Waldens  and  a  few  neighbours,  with  the 
family,  made  up  the  party  in  the  house.    We  had  a  grand 
luncheon  in  the  tapestried  dining-room,  and  then  were  e£own 
some  of  the  bedrooms  and  taken  to  the  terrace  and  garden. 
After  this  we  had  a  beautiful  drive  through  the  Park  and 
up  a  very  high  hill,  whence   I  got   a  peep  of  Snowdon. 
On  returning  to  Powis  Castle  we  had  coffee,  and  then  set 
off  on  our  homeward  journey  amidst  the  schoolchildren's 
parting  cheers  and  martial  honours,  reaching  Bowton  about 
seven.  .  .  .  October  13. — Breakfast  over,  I  settled  down  in 
the  hall  to  write  a  letter,  and  we  went  into  the  garden  for 
a  little  while,  where  Mama  and  I  had  each  to  plant  a  tree. 
Luncheon:  then  started  for  Shrewsbury,  stopping  on  our 
way  to  see  Miss  Borton's  picturesque  cottage  and  the  old  oak 
in  her  groimds  under  which  Owen  Glendower  sat  to  witness 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.     After  passing  through  the  old 
town  we  saw  the  late  Lord  Hill's  column,  and  on  our  way 
home  got  out  at  several  shops.    We  returned  to  Bowton  for 
tea,  and  sang  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

October  14,  Sunday. — We  drove  to  church,  a  distance  of 
four  miles.  The  road  was  very  pretty,  and  the  old  Welsh 
church  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  but  aJas !  damp  and  chilly. 
The  service  was  remarkably  well  performed.  Lunched  at 
two  and  went  out  walking,  first  to  the  dairy,  next  through  a 
little  wood  to  the  keeper's  lodge,  lastly  we  retraced  our  steps, 
and,  passing  through  the  garden,  went  on  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  Later  I  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
ofi&ces,  rested  a  little  in  the  hall,  and  betook  myself  to  Mary's 
room.  We  sat  down  nine  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  amused 
ourselves  with  guessing  words.  October  15. — Breakfasted  at 
ten,  repacked  my  bag,  and  played  and  sang  to  the  rest  till  it 
was  time  to  leave.    We  bid  the  Lysters  adieu  with  real 

>  The  seat  of  the  Earla  of  Powis. 
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regret  and  started  for  Shi^wsbtirj,  which  was  reached  about 
one  o'clock.  Lord  Powis  met  us  there,  and  conducted  us, 
after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  waiting,  to  our  carriage,  in 
which  we  were  shortly  after  whisked  off  en  route  for  Man- 
chester. At  Stoke  the  London  traiu  joined,  bringing  Lady 
Eokeby,  Lily,  Lord  Winchester,  Jim,  and  Bo.  We  reached 
Manchester  by  4.20,  and  Heaton  shortly  after  five,  where  a 
warm  welcome  awaited  us  after  our  cold  journey.  We  had 
tea  in  the  schoolroom,  and  then  dispersed  to  our  several 
rooms,  dressed,  and  dined  at  eight,  a  party  of  fifteen.  In 
the  evening  we  worked  and  talked. 

Heahn,  The  pretty  Oonvolwlus  Bedroom^  October  16. — 
Breakfasted  at  ten,  then  we  young  ladies  trotted  up  to  Katty's 
charming  sitting-room,  and  later  on  went  to  Uie  stables, 
escorted  by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  to  christen  Katty's  mare, 
and  for  a  long  walk  in  the  grounds.  Blanche  Egerton, 
her  brother,  and  Lord  Fordwich  rode  over  to  luncheon,  and 
we  played  billiards.  Had  tea  in  Katty's  sitting-room, 
and  then  sang  choruses  without  end.  The  Dean  of  Man- 
chester and  A&.  Birch  dined ;  ^  conversation,  work,  and  music 
in  the  evening.  October  17. — We  played  at  ball  in  the 
library,  and  then  set  about  preparing  the  taUeaux.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  in  the  schoolroom  cutting  out  flowers 
and  stars,  and  making  wreaths.  We  had  tea  in  Katty's  room, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Louise  Manchester  and  Lady  Newport 
arrived,  and  afterwards  I  went  with  Louise  to  her  room. 

October  18. — Busied  ourselves  with  the  tableaux.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  party  went  over  to  Worsley*  to  luncheon,  in  spite  of 
the  rain,  but  I  prudently  stayed  at  home,  and  after  luncheon 
Lady  Bokeby  dressed  me  up  and  cut  out  draperies  upon  me 
preparatory  to  the  tcMeatkc.  The  others  returned  in  time 
for  tea  in  Katty's  sitting-room,  and  we  had  a  rehearsal 
des  poses.  In  the  evening  I  played  one  rubber  and  then 
joined  the  younger  party  and  had  a  game  of  "  Consequences." 
Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  made  his  appearance  after  dinner,  and 
Lord  Canterbury  also  arrived  very  late.  October  19. — ^We 
adjoiLmed  for  a  while  to  the  library  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  stage  scenery,  and  then  I  took  my  knitting  to  the  saloon 
and  looked  at  Lord  Otho's  book  of  photographs.    Luncheon 

^  Prinoeas  Mary  became  much  attached  to  the  rooms  she  occupied  on  her 
different  visits,  and  sometimes  would  imprint  a  kiss  of  adieu  upon  the  wall- 
paper as  she  passed  out  of  a  room  where  she  had  spent  a  very  happy  time. 

*  Whenever  the  Duchess  of  Oambridgeand  Princess  Mary  came  to  Heaton 
the  Bev.  H.  M.  Birch  was  always  invited  to  dine. 

*  Worsley  HaU,  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  EUesmere. 
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over,  the  others  started  for  Manchester,  and  I  went  to  my 
room  and  wrote  for  some  time,  after  which  I  joined  Lady 
Bokeby,  the  stage  manager,  and  her  aides-de-camp.  On 
the  return  of  the  rest  of  the  party  we  had  a  strictly  private 
rehearsal,  and  then  four  of  us  partook  of  a  heavy  tea  in 
Katt/s  room,  previous  to  lying  down  for  an  hour's  rest.  At 
nine  I  began  to  dress,  and  shortly  after  half-past  the  tableaux 
began.  They  were  seven  in  number — A  Dutch  Scene  ;  Faith, 
Hope,  aTid  Charity  ;  The  Novice's  Dream;  Night ;  The  Pleiades; 
The  BcuqiMt  and  The  Water  Nymph.  I  acted  in  five ;  they  were 
very  successful,  and  lasted  tiU  twelve,  when  we  all  appeared 
in  the  saloon  and  had  tea.  October  20. —  . .  .  After  luncheon 
we  started  on  an  expedition  to  Schwabe's  Chintz  works, 
Katty  driving  us  in  the  Irish  car;  but  on  arriving  there  we 
found  the  works  closed,  as  it  was  a  half-hoUday,  and  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  an  inspection  of  the  wai^shouse.  We 
returned  to  the  Park  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  after  getting 
over  an  iron  fence  we,  of  the  car,  walked  home.  Dined  at 
7.30,  and  in  the  evening  sang  any  number  of  choruses,  to 
cover  Lord  Winchester's  embarrassment  whilst  proposing  to 
Mary  Montagu,  and  the  latter^s  confusion  whilst  accepting 
him !  A  grand  cheer  and  a  game  at  ball,  in  which  the 
cushions  took  part,  closed  this  auspicious  and  eventful 
evening. 

Octcber  21,  Sunday. — Breakfasted  a  little  before  ten,  and 
as  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  several  of  us  remained  at 
home  and  read  prayers  in  the  drawing-room,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  officiating  as  clergyman.  ...  In  the  evening  the 
choir  sang  psalms  and  hymns.  October  22. — Lady  Bokeby, 
Mary,  Lord  Winchester,  the  Newports,  Colonel  Parker,  and 
Mr.  Orosvenor  left,  after  signing  their  names  for  us.  Lord  Otho 
then  photographed  the  remainder  of  the  party.  In  the  after- 
noon we  left  dear  Heaton,  canying  the  beatcx  restes  of  the 
party  with  us  to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  the  three  o'clock 
train  from  Manchester  conveyed  us  (ten  in  one  carriage)  to 
Heighten,  where  Lord  Derby  received  us,  and  half  an  hour's 
drive  landed  us  at  Knowsley.  From  the  drawing-room 
windows  we  watched  the  party  arrive,  and  then  had  tea,  and 
retired  to  our  rooms  till  dressing-time.  .  .  .  After  dinner 
nve  young  people  played  at  vingt-et-un. 

Knowsley y  October  23. —  .  . .  Our  host  took  us  to  the  library 
bo  see  a  very  fine  collection  of  water-coloured  copies  of  family 
portraits.  .  .  .  We  all  indulged  in  a  grand  game  of  ball  in 
blie  dancing-room.  Lord  Derby  at  our  head,  and  when  quite 
tijred  out  sang  choruses  till  tea-time  I  .  .  .  then  to  my  room 
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to  finish  a  letter,  where  I  found  Katty,  Mandy,^  and  lily 
reposing!  After  dinner  we  danced  away  till  past  one! 
October  24. — At  twelve  o'clock,  fifteen  of  ns  started  for 
Liverpool ;  Mama,  Lady  Derby,  Lady  Wilton,  and  I  in  the 
coach,  and  the  rest  in  the  omnibus.  The  Mjayor  and  Mrs. 
Tobin  received  us  at  St.  George's  Hall  and  conducted  us 
over  it.  It  contains  a  concert  room,  a  criminal  and  civil 
Court,  into  the  latter  of  which  we  peeped  whilst  a  case  was 
being  deliberated  on,  and  a  fine  Hall,  where  we  stayed 
awhUe  to  hear  the  splendid  organ.  Next  we  drove  to  the 
Town  Hall  with  its  large  Ball-room  and  suite  of  reception 
rooms,  where  the  Mayor  gave  us  luncheon,  and  then  followed 
the  Mayor  in  his  carriage  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Wharf  and 
chief  streets  and  public  buildings  of  Liverpool,  returning  to 
Knowsley  in  time  for  tea. 

October  25. —  .  .  .  The  Bectives  arrived  in  place  of  the 
Wiltons  and  Salisburys,  and  after  dinner  we  had  UMeawn 
arranged  by  Mr.  Lumley;  Bdton  Abbey,  The  Prisoner 
Condemned^  The  Dying  Bride^  Naomi  and  her  DaugkUrs- 
in-law,  and  Titian's  Daughter  were  the  subjects  chosen. 
I  took  part  in  the  last  two.  October  26. — ^The  gentle* 
men  started  on  a  shooting  expedition,  and  Mama,  Lord 
and  Lady  Howe,  and  I  sallied  out  for  a  walk;  first  we 
visited  the  kitchen  garden  and  fruit-room,  and  next  invaded 
the  dergjrman's  cottage;  he  kindly  acted  as  cicerone,  and 
took  us  to  the  lake  and  boat-house,  with  its  carved  limcheon* 
room,  and  lastly  to  the  newly  constructed  bridge.  On  our 
return  poor  Mama  went  to  her  room,  as  she  was  sufiering 
from  headache,  and  I  joined  the  others,  who  were  being 
photographed  by  Mr.  Vivian.  After  limcheon  I  sat  with 
her,  conversing,  knitting,  and  writing,  till  five,  by  which 
time  she  felt  so  much  better  that  she  went  with  me  to 
tea.  When  the  shooters  came  in  we  adjourned  to  the 
billiard  and  dancing  rooms,  where  we  played  and  sang  till 
dressing-time.  We  were  twenty-six  at  dinner  (Jim  having 
left),  and  danced  all  the  evening.  October  27. —  .  .  .  Bade 
adieu  to  our  kind  hosts  and  the  remains  of  our  gay  party, 
and  started  for  Heighten,  where  about  twelve  a  slowidi  but 
very  steady  train  picked  us  up,  and  landed  us  at  Willesden 
after  a  comfortable  and  prosperous  journey.  .  .  .  Beached 
Kew  at  eight,  and  retired  to  rest  early. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  October  29. — .  • .  We  spent  an  hour  with 
dear  Aunt  Mary,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Paddington  station, 
en  route  for  Windsor.    Gteorge  and  Colonel  Tyirwhit  travelled 

>  The  Dnchefls  of  Manchester. 
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down  with  ns,  and  we  reached  the  Castle  about  half-past  six. 
The  Queen,  little  Arthur,  and  shortly  after  Albert,  came  to 
see  lis.  .  .  . 

Windgar  Cagtle,  October  30.— We  breakfasted  before  nine, 
and  I  played  with  the  children  in  the  corridor,  as  it  was  a 
wet  day,  then  joined  Mama  in  her  sitting-room ;  after  reading 
the  Bible  with  her  and  knitting,  Aunt  Kent  paid  us  a  visit. 
We  lunched  at  two,  and  Albert  took  us  through  the  state 
rooms  lately  occupied  by  Napoleon  and  Eugenie,  and  to  the 
library,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  Queen,  Vicky,  and 
Alice.  In  the  print-room  Albert  showed  us  some  of  the 
oldest  collections  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Saxon  House.  We 
retraced  our  steps  by  the  new  undergroimd  passage,  across 
the  court-yard,  and  returned  to  our  rooms,  wheie  I  read  and 
wrote  till  drescdng-time.  The  Pendgnys,  Clarendons,  and  Lord 
Panmure  having  arrived,  we  sat  down  twenty-five  to  dinner. 
October  31. — ^A  wet  day  I  ...  I  joined  the  elder  girls  in  the 
corridor,  and  knitted  with  them  for  an  hour,  then  read  with 
Mama  and  wrote  letters  till  the  Queen  sent  for  me  to  play 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  her.  After  luncheon  we 
saw  the  Ambassadress  ^  and  her  baby,  and  I  played  with  the 
little  ones,  and  read  and  sang  to  Vicky  and  Alice  till  five, 
when  I  went  to  my  room,  and  afterwards  joined  Alice  in  the 
schoolroom  to  play  duets  with  her.  On  returning  I  found 
the  Queen  and  Albert  with  Mama.  November  1. —  .  .  .  We 
bade  Her  Majesty  adieu,  and  left  Windsor  at  ten  o'clock  by 
the  Paddington  line,  George  remaining  there  to  shoot.  We 
were  at  Gloucester  House  Portly  before  eleven.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Cottage,  Novemher  6. —  ...  I  walked  on  the 
Bichmond  road  with  the  Baron  till  about  four ;  practised,  and 
was  just  settling  myself  down  to  write  when  I  was  sent  for 
to  look  at  the  bonfire.  In  honour  of  Inkermazm,  the  village 
people  fired  a  salute  with  small  cannons,  and  the  fireworks, 
though  humble,  were  in  great  profusion;  I  watched  the 
bright  scene  till  dressing-time.  November  19. — ^We  left  for 
the  King's  Gross  station,  whence  we  started  off  about  half- 
past  twelve,  in  company  with  Major  Purves,  Lord  Somerton, 
and  Gount  Palfi^.  Lord  Hardwidse,  libbet,  and  Lord  Boys- 
ton  received  us  at  the  Boyston  station,  amidst  the  waving  of 
flags  and  cheering,  and  at  half-past  three  we  reached  Wim- 
pole,*  where  we  fotmd  a  large  family  party  to  meet  us.  .  .  . 
Lady  Hardwicke  took  us  first  to  our  rooms,  then  to  her 
boudoir,  and  lastly  to  the  south  drawing-room,  where  some 

*  ComteaBe  VenAgay. 

•  Wimpole  HaU,  the  aeat  of  the  Burl  of  Hardwioke. 
VOL.  L  Q 
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of  the  party  were  assembled.  About  five,  we  young  ladies 
betook  ourselves  to  Libbet's  and  Mai/s  sitting-room,  where 
we  chatted  tiU  it  was  time  to  dress.  After  dinner  the  Yorke 
nieces  joined  our  party,  and  we  had  some  music  and  played 
whist  at  two  tables. 

JFimpoU,  November  20. —  .  . .  Established  ourselves  in  the 
large  drawing-room,  and  wiled  away  the  morning  with  work, 
chat,  and  music.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  over  to  Bourne, 
an  Elizabethan  house  belonging  to  Lord  De  La  Wair,  and 
now  rented  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  whose  wife  received  us 
most  kindly.  The  Vincents  and  Lady  Caroline  Duncombe 
were  staying  in  the  house.  After  tea  Mrs.  Pemberton  took 
us  upstairs  to  see  a  fine  old  carved  chimney-piece,  and  the 
room  in  which  Arabella  West  was  bom.  In  t^e  small 
library  we  were  shown  part  of  a  carved  bedstead  once  slept 
in  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  now  converted  into  a  chimney- 
piece.  •  .  .  The  evening's  amusement  consisted  of  private 
theatricals,  in  which  the  family  of  Yorke  were  sole  performers, 
and  highly  distinguished  themselves.  Mr.  Eliot  Yorke,^ 
Mary,  libbet,  and  Lady  Hardwicke  were  first-rate.  The 
Prologue  was  written  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Eliot  Yorke.  The 
evening  concluded  with  a  supper,  as  a  good  many  of  the 
neighbours  had  been  asked  to  witness  the  performance. 

November  21. — Started  before  twelve,  in  two  carriages 
and  an  omnibus,  for  Cambridge,  where  we  got  out  at  Trinity 
Lodge,  the  Vice-Chancellor's  (Whewell's*)  abode.  After 
taking  a  survey  of  the  old  apartments,  and  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  we  drove  to  Eing's  College 
Chapel,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
stained-glass  windows,  representing  parallel  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  beautifdl ;  and  on  the  screen 
which  separates  the  chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  Chai>el, 
the  cypher  and  arms  of  poor  Anne  Boleyn  were  pointed 
out  to  me,  this  being  the  only  instance  of  their  ever  having 
been  carved  as  a  pendant  to  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
organ  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  a  psalm  was  chanted  for  us 
to  hear  the  efiect;  after  a  hasty  survey  of  the  dining-hall 
at  King's  College,  we  were  taken  to  see  Trinity  College 
Chapel,  with  its  monuments  and  fine  organ,  and  the  old 
dining-hall,  containing  a  very  good  picture  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Gloucester  as  a  duld.    We  then  returned  to  the  Lodge 

^  Brother  of  the  fourth  Barl  of  Hardwioke. 

'  Dr.  Williun  Whewell,  one  of  the  greatest  Boholan  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  1841,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  Trinity  GoUege,  Oamhridge. 
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for  luncheon,  at  which  Whewell  and  Lord  Eoyston  were  next 
to  me,  and  afterwards  inspected  old  manuscripts,  amongst 
others  Prince  Henry's  copybook,  Milton's  works,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  letters.  We  walked  to  Trinity  College  library, 
and  thence  to  Lord  Boyston's  very  nice  rooms ;  then  drove 
to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
anything  of  the  collection  of  pictures,  and  the  only  thing 
I  thought  worthy  of  notice  was  the  model  of  an  ivory  palace, 
or  tomb,  erected  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  to  the  memory  of 
his  favourite  and  most  lovely  wife,  and  in  which  her  ashes 
repose.    Betumed  to  Wimpole  about  five. 

November  22. —  .  .  .  We  settled  ourselves  iq  the  south 
drawing-room,  where  we  cut  out  and  made  paper  flowers  for 
the  ball-room,  under  Mr.  Eliot  Yorke's  superintendence. 
Later  on  the  Grantham  Yorkes  joined  us,  and  we  sang  glees 
and  catches  till  luncheon-time.  In  the  afternoon  we  again 
returned  to  our  morning's  quarters,  and  had  lots  of  fun ;  the 
nieces  and  cousins  joined  us  from  the  £ectory,  and  we  sang 
till  tea-time,  then  went  upstairs  to  rest,  and  I  read  to  the 
girls  in  my  room,  and  wrote  to  Vicky.  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  charming  ball,  which  we  kept  up  till  three  o'clock. 
November  23. — Breakfasted  at  eleven,  after  which  I  was 
taught  tricks  at  cards,  and  sat  to  Count  FalfiFy  for  my 
picture.  I  went  to  look  at  the  Chapel,  the  work  of  Sir  «f. 
Thomhill,  the  decorator  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  the  afternoon 
drove  wil^  Mama,  Lady  Bloomfield,  and  libbet  to  see  a  very 
pretty  little  Chapel,  belonging  to  old  Mr.  Cust,  the  Canon 
of  Windsor;  the  beautiful  wood  carvings  are  from  Belgium 
and  Italy,  the  altar  is  Flemish,  and  the  pulpit  Italian ;  Mr. 
Yorke  and  Mary  accompanied  us  on  horseback.  It  was 
dark  when  we  returned  to  Wimpole,  and  we  drove  at  once  to 
the  Bectory,  where  tea  was  prepared  for  us,  and  after  roam- 
ing all  over  the  house,  we  walked  home  across  the  church- 
yard. We  had  some  music  in  the  evening,  held  a  chapter  of 
the  Order  of  the  Whistle,  of  which  Count  Palffjr  and  Cardigan 
were  duly  elected  Knights,  and  played  at  French  Blindman's 
Buff  till  twelve.  November  24. — I  got  up  early  (having  sat 
up  talking  to  Mary  and  Libbet  till  three),  and  went  to 
prayers  in  the  Chapel  at  half-past  nine.  Soon  after  ten  we 
took  leave  of  the  whole  par^.  Lord  Hardwicke  accompanied 
TLB  on  horseback  to  the  station,  whence  we  stecuned  off  with 
Xord  Somerton,  Count  Palflfy,  and  Mr.  Bobert  liddeU  in  our 
carriage.  •  .  . 

Cambridge   Cottagey  November  27. — My  22nd  Birthday! 
May  it  usher  in  a  bright  and  happy  year  for  me,  throughout 
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which  I  may  be  iUssed,  and  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  may  God  vouchsafe  unto  me  many  and  many 
happy  returns  of  this  day.  Dear  Mama  took  me  into  the 
Draynng-room  before  breakfast,  where  I  found  my  presents 
spread  out,  und  nie  wurde  ein  OebwrtBtags  Kind  mehr  ver- 
zogen  I  Whilst  we  were  at  breakfast  George  aiiiyed  and  we 
had  a  succession  of  visitors  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  .  .  . 
Count  Palffy  and  the  Due  d'Ossuna^  came  with  splendid 
bouquets  about  four  pour  fUidter,  and  on  their  departure  I 
wrote  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  till  dressing-time.  We 
started  at  seven  for  town,  and  had  a  little  chat  with  Aunt 
Mary  before  dinner.  November  29. —  .  .  .  Attended  St. 
James's  Church  to  witness  the  wedding  of  Lord  Winches- 
ter and  Mary  Montagu.  We  were  in  a  pew  by  the  altar, 
and  saw  everything  to  perfection.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
and  cheerful  wedding,  whence  tears  were  quite  bamshed. 
On  our  way  through  the  vestry  we  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  whole  party,  and  congratulated  the  '*  happy 
pair"  .  .  . 

December  1. — ^We  heard  from  (Jeoige  that  the  King  of 
Sardioia  would  pay  us  a  visit  on  the  morrow,  and  this 
entailed  plenty  of  note  writing  on  our  part  for  o^^em^nto, 
and  a  little  arranging  of  my  presents  in  the  drawing-room. 
.  .  .  DecmCber  2,  Swwday,  —  A  very  disturbed  day  I  I 
breakfasted  in  my  own  room,  and  did  not  go  to  church  on 
account  of  my  cold.  Major  Purves  came  early,  and  about 
half-past  twelve  we  betook  ourselves,  with  our  work  and 
our  books,  to  the  drawing-room,  to  await  the  arrival  of  His 
Sardinian  Majesty.  Mrs.  de  Burgh  made  her  appearance 
about  one,  George  very  soon  after,  and  at  half -past  the 
King  and  his  suite  arrived  in  three  carriages.  The  inter- 
view lasted  about  half  an  hour,  the  suite  remaining  in  the 
library  until  called  in  by  the  EJng  to  be  presented.  ...  I 
sat  talking  in  Mama's  room  till  Mrs.  de  Burgh  left,  and 
then  read  &e  evening  service  to  Mama.  December  3. —  .  .  . 
Beached  Windsor  by  six,  and  found  Lady  Caroline  Murray 
awaiting  us  there.  The  Queen  came  to  see  us  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  being  next  door  to  Her  Majesty  as  we  were  lodged 
in  the  late  King's  rooms.  The  Banquet  was  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  and  the  guests  ninety  in  number ;  we  met  the  King 
of  Sardinia  in  the  Garter -room.      I  sat  between  Count 

^  The  Daod'OflranavBS  a  Spanish  Grandee.  He  was  an  intimate  ftiend  of 
the  Dnohess  of  Inverness's,  and  when  he  came  to  London,  called  to  see  her 
every  day,  though  he  did  not  speak  English,  and  the  Daahess  knew  very 
little  French. 
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CaYour,  the  Sardinian  Prime  Miniflter,  and  the  Due  de 
Pasqua^  Orani  Chambellan  to  His  Majesty.  .  .  . 

Windsor  Castle,  December  4. — ^The  King  breakfasted  with 
us  enfamUU  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  on  returning  to  our 
rooms  Lady  Caroline  Murray  kept  me  company  while  Mama 
walked  with  the  Queen.  (The  King  spent  the  day  in 
London.)  In  the  afternoon  I  went  up  with  the  two  youngest 
boys  ^  to  see  their  nurseries,  and  played  with  them  in  tiie 
corridor  till  five.  After  writing  for  some  little  time  in  my 
room,  Vicky  walked  in,  and  insisted  on  payiog  me  a  visit 
in  my  own  scmctvm;  then  we  paced  the  corridor  together. 
Dressed  in  haste  for  the  Banquet  in  St.  Oeorge's  Hdl,  at 
which  I  sat  between  the  King  and  Count  Cavour.  December 
5. — ^The  King  was  not  present  at  breakfast,  as  he  had  gone 
to  town  by  the  seven  o'clock  train.  ...  On  returning 
from  walking  with  the  Queen  I  finished  a  letter,  and  drove 
writh  Mama  to  Frogmore,  to  spend  an  hour  with  Aunt 
Kent.  The  King  came  back  for  luncheon,  and  directly 
it  was  over  the  investiture  of  the  Grarter  took  place,  at  part 
of  which  ceremony  Mama  and  I  were  bidden  spectators.  We 
then  remained  with  the  children  in  the  corridor,  and  saw  the 
stag-hounds  and  harriers  from  Vicky's  schoolroom.  The 
rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  with  Vicky  and  Alice  in  their 
room.  The  evening  passed  as  usual,  and  at  its  dose  we  said 
good-bye  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  His  visit  has  been  quite 
an  aScdr  of  state  and  grandeur.  In  this  pageantry  His 
Majesty  must  have  found  himself  rather  out  of  place,  as  he 
is  naturally  very  shy,  which  he  conceals  under  a  brusque 
manner.  He  is  also  far  from  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
but  remarkably  soldier-like,  frank,  and,  I  believe,  clever. 

December  6. — I  got  up  early,  after  being  awakened  at  half- 
past  four  by  the  King  breakfasting  next  door  to  me,  previous 
to  his  departure  at  five;  breakfasted  with  the  Queen  and 
the  children,  and  bidding  them  good-bye.  Mama  and  I  started 
for  town.  .  .  .  Sat  with  Aunt  Mary  for  a  little  time,  then 
drove  to  the  King's  Cross  Station.  Steamed  ofif  in  company 
with  Lord  Sydney  for  Hatfield,  and  were  received  by  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  station.  We  found  only  the  ladies  at 
home,  and,  luncheon  over,  we  established  ourselves  in  the 
library  till  four,  when  I  went  with  Mandy  to  her  rooms. 
On  my  return  to  the  library  for  tea,  I  found  quite  a  party 
assembled.  .  .  .  Lord  De  La  Warr  and  t^e  Duke  of 
Manchester  sat  next  me  at  dinner,  and  we  danced  till 
twelve. 

*  Princes  Arthur  and  Leopold. 
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JBittJUld,  December  7. —  ...  I  spent  the  afternoon  with. 
Mandy  in  her  room,  and  had  tea  in  the  library,  where 
photographs  were  inspected  till  dressing-time.  Dinner  at 
seven,  foUowed  by  a  grand  county  ball,  at  which  three  hundred 
neighbours  were  present,  and  we  kept  the  dancing  up  till 
three.  My  spirits  rather  flagged  at  last.  December  8. — ^A 
great  many  of  the  party  had  left  by  early  trains.  At  twelve 
we  bade  our  kind  hostess  good-bye,  and  were  accompanied  by 
Lord  Salisbury  to  the  station ;  the  Manchesters,  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  Lord  Chelsea  went  up  to  town  in  the  same  carriage 
with  us. 

During  the  autumn  the  late  King  of  Hanover^s  house,  ad- 
joining Cambridge  Cottage,  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Lidian  Princess  Victoria  Grouramma  of  Eoorg.  Colonel 
Drummond  had  been  deputed  to  bring  the  Bajah  of  Eoorg 
and  his  daughter  to  this  country,  and  Her  Majesty  undertook 
the  guardianship  of  the  child,  who  was  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Indian  Princess  was  baptized  in 
the  Chapel  at  Buckingham  Palace — the  Queen  herself 
standing  sponsor — and  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Drummond,  who  went  to  reside  with  her  charge  at  what  is 
now  known  as  Church  House.^  On  their  return  to  Eew  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  lost  no  time  in  making  the  acquain- 
tance of  her  new  neighbours,  and  Mrs.  Drummond,'  recalling 
these  days,  writes — 

The  trust  assigned  to  me  proved  an  onerous  one,  and  I 
had  to  put  up  with  much  annoyance  in  consequence  of  the 
Bajah's  refusal  to  go  back  to  India.  Princess  Mary  and 
her  kind  mother  entered  into  all  my  anxieties,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  lessening  or  removing  them.  The 
Mutiny  necessitated  my  husband's  return  to  India,  and  the 
Duchess  and  the  Princess  redoubled  their  kindness  to  me 
when  I  was  left  alone.    Many  may  remember  the  happy 

>  Oharoh  House  was  bought  hy  George  in.  at  the  same  time  that 
His  Majesty  purchased  Cambridge  Cottage,  and  given  by  him  to  his  son 
Prince  Ernest,  afterwards  Dnke  of  Cumberland  and  King  of  Hanoyer. 
In  1881,  the  Herbarium  buUdings,  on  the  north  side  of  Eew  Green,  another 
property  belonging  to  George  IIL,  were  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
for  life,  and  this  residence  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Hanoyer  House. 

'  Now  Mrs.  Alexander. 
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home  of  the  Boyal  mother  and  daughter,  but  few  perhaps 
can  call  to  mind  such  numberless  loying  little  traits  of 
unselfish  thought  for  others,  as  myself.  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  landly  voice  calling  out,  "  May  I  come  up  ? " — 
to  the  warm  welcome  always  extended  to  me  at  the  Cottage, 
to  invitations  to  the  young  Indian  Princess  and  my  own 
little  girls  to  play  games  or  to  look  for  Easter  eggs,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  ready  sympathy  that  never  failed. 

Journal. — Cambridge  Cottage,  December  24. — We  had  a  visit 
from  our  little  neighbour  the  Ftincess  Victoria  Gouramma  of 
Kooig  and  her  chaperone,  Mrs.  Drummond,  and  when  they 
left,  we  arranged  the  Christmas-tree  and  drawing-room,  and 
ticketed  the  presents  for  the  steward's  room.  George,  Major 
Purves,  and  Count  Chotek  arrived  at  half-past  seven,  and  we 
had  the  splendid  Christmas-tree  before  dinner;  the  table 
with  our  presents  looked  very  tempting,  and  the  pleasure  was 
general.  Afterwards  we  knitted,  chatted,  and  relighted  the 
tree.  The  guests  left  at  half-past  eleven,  and  Mama  and  I 
sat  talking  till  twelve.  December  25,  Christm^is  Bay. — ^After 
church  we  took  a  walk,  and  then  went  into  the  Christmas 
room,  to  feast  on  the  tree  and  gifts.  .  .  .  Bead  a  sermon  to 
Mama,  and  dressed  at  six  for  the  dinner  at  Gloucester  House  ; 
the  guests  included  Lord  Burghersh,  Colonel  Steele,  Lord  Chel- 
sea, the  Gordon  Hallyburtons,^  Colonel  Tyrrwhit,  and  Miss 
Adams.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  party,  at  which  grown- 
up people  were  mixed  with  juveniles,  and  a  Christmas-tree 
covered  with  bonbons,  which  we  all  drew  for,  but  from 
which  the  lights  were,  thanks  to  Colonel  Liddell,  banished. 
Decemier  31. —  ...  I  sat  to  Sir  William  Eoss,  en  robe 
deeolletie,  for  two  hours ;  then  drove  to  London,  lunched  with 
George,  called  upon  Aunt  Mary  and  the  Duchess  of  Inver- 
ness, and  was  home  by  seven.  I  spent  the  evening  alone 
with  Mama;  we  poured  lead,  and  indulged  in  some  New 
Year's  Eve  tricks.  I  was  up  when  it  struck  twelve,  and 
prayed  that  1856  might  prove  a  bright  year  and  one  of  peace, 
and  be  succeeded  by  many  happy  years  for  us. 

'  Lady  Augusta  and  Lord  John  Gordon  had  aasnined  the  Bnmame  of 
HaUybnrton. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

HAFFT  DATS. 
1856. 

Sir  WQUam  Boss  completes  the  miniatore— March  past  of  the  Artillety— 
Princess  Boyal*B  Confitmation— Visit  to  Egeiton  Lodge — ^Prodamir 
tion  of  Peace — ^Heir  Hall^*s  first  lesson — Laying  the  fonndaticm-atoDe 
of  Wellington  College — ^Ascot  Baces — ^Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden 
arrives — A  day  at  Famborough — ^Entry  of  the  G-oarda  into  London 
— The  Doke  of  Cambridge  appointed  Commander-in-Chief— Beview 
of  the  troops  by  the  Queen— Dinner  to  the  Coldatreams — ^Princess 
Mary*8  impresrions  of  the  season — ^A  month  at  Baden — ^Bum- 
penheim — ^Betom  to  Kew — Visit  to  Windsor — Sir  William  Donbsr 
—Princess  Mary*8  twenty-third  birthday— Festivities  at  Cambridge 
Cottage. 

Pbincsss  Mabt  had  now  entered  upon  her  twenty-third 
year,  and  as  yet  showed  no  dispoaition  to  turn  her  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  matrimony.  It  was  far  from  her  inten- 
tion to  marry  in  accordance  with  any  political  arrangement^ 
and  the  missions  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  betrothal  with  some  foreign  Prince  seldom 
advanced  beyond  the  initial  stage.  That  the  visit  of  Prince 
Oscar  of  Sweden,^  in  the  summer  of  1856,  was  undertaken 
with  a  similar  object  in  view  soon  became  an  open  secret, 
but  while  the  Princess  enjoyed  his  society,  she  never  con- 
templated an  alliance  with  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
Swedish  throne. 

Her  life  was  very  happy,  and  her  interests  were  many. 
The  thought  of  exchanging  her  English  home  for  one  in  a 

*  Third  bou  of  OMar  I.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1872  be 
Buooeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  is  now  the  reigning  eorereigiL  He 
married,  in  1857,  PrinoesB  Sophia,  daughter  of  Doke  William  of  Naaaau. 
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foreign  land  had  ever  been  distasteful  to  the  Princess^  and» 
above  all,  she  refrised  to  bestow  her  hand  where  she  cotdd  not 
give  her  heart.  Seeing  that  she  went  so  much  into  general 
society,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  sxdtors,  other  than  those 
of  royal  birth,  asj^red  to  wed  her ;  but  had  Princess  Mary 
wished  to  select  a  husband  from  the  ranks  of  the  English 
nobility,  the  wish  must  have  been  abandoned,  for  such  a 
union  would  not,  in  those  days,  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  her  public  appearances  became  more  numerous, 
and  her  visits  to  Windsor  more  frequent.  Both  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  were  much  attached  to  their  young 
cousin,  who  was  also  a  great  favourite  with  the  royal  chil- 
dren. The  reviews  of  the  troops  by  the  Queen  following 
the  Proclamation  of  Peace  had  a  special  attraction  for 
Princess  Mary,  and  her  pleasure  was  naturally  enhanced  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  an  appointment  which  was  received 
with  acclamation  by  the  army,  and  cordially  endorsed  by 
public  opinion.  The  position  of  afifairs  on  the  Continent 
during  the  last  two  years  had  interfered  with  the  visits  of 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  to  her  relations  in  Qermany,  but 
now  that  matters  had  assumed  their  wonted  aspect,  she 
decided  to  pass  the  autunm  abroad,  and  mother  and  daughter 
spent  a  very  gay  month  at  Baden,  before  joining  the  family 
circle  at  Bumpenheim,  where  they  remained  until  their 
return  to  Eew,  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Jownuxl, — Cambridge  Cottage,  Jamnuvry  1. —  .  .  .  The 
Christmas-tree  was  lighted  for  the  school-children,  to  whom 
we  gave  the  accustomed  presents.  January  2. — ^After  a  late 
breakfast  I  read  with  Mama  and  walked  till  1  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  Walbaum  read  with  us  till  2.45,  and  again  for  an  hour 
after  luncheon.  We  then  had  a  visit  from  the  Lavradios,^ 
and  I  read  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  our  dinner-party  of 
twelve  perwMus — ^the  Ozholms,  Hochschilds,  Count  Collo- 
redo,  Earolyi'  {pere  et  JUs),  Ghotek,  and  Trauttmansdorff. 
Conversed  all  the  evening.    January  10. —  . . .  Ifinishedmy 

'  Count  Layrikdio,  the  Portagneae  Minister,  and  his  wife. 

*  Aiterwardfl  Awtrian  Ambanador  at  the  Ooort  of  8t.  James's. 
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accounts  with  Enese,  and  counted  out  half-crowns  for  the 
Soldiers'  Widows  till  my  brain  was  in  a  perfect  whirl !  In 
the  afternoon  we  drove  over  to  the  Cambridge  Asylum,  and 
after  dispensing  our  bounty  in  money  and  mittens  to  20 
widows,  returned  home.  ...  I  read  a  beautiful  sermon, 
entitled  "Religion  in  Common  Life,"  by  Caird,  a  Scotch 
divine,  which  he  had  preached  before  the  Queen.  January 
15. —  .  .  .  Beached  Windsor  Castle  by  six ;  lumily  were  we 
settled  in  our  snug  rooms  when  I  be^m  to  read  "Night  and 
Morning  "  to  Mama^  tiU  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  the  Queen 
and  Albert.  I  had  to  dress  in  a  hurry,  amidst  the  caresses 
of  five  cousins !  .  .  . 

Windsor  CaMe,  January  16. —  ...  I  went  with  the 
Queen  to  see  the  girls  sketch,  and  walked  with  her  tiU-c^tiU 
till  about  12.  .  .  .  In  the  afternoon  I  played  with  the 
younger  children,  the  Maharajah  joining  u&  We  dined 
a  party  of  twenty-nine,  and  in  ^e  evening  we  danced. 
January  17. — I  passed  the  morning  writing  letters,  whilst 
Mama  walked  with  the  Queen.  Lundieon  over,  I  took  Leo  and 
Arthur  up  to  the  nurseiy,  and  on  coming  down  again  to  the 
sitting-room.  Her  Majesty  came  in,  followed  by  Sir  William 
Boss  with  my  miniature;  after  duly  inspecting  it  she  de- 
parted, and  Mama  read  to  me  whilst  I  knitted.  At  4.30  we 
paid  Helena  and  Louise  a  visit,  and  were  honoured  with  one 
from  Leo,  I  assisted  at  his  supper  in  the  day-nursery,  hurried 
down  to  see  the  Queen,  who  was  waiting  to  pay  us  a  visit, 
and  dressed  in  haste  for  the  seven-o'clock  dinner.  In  the 
evening  we  had  theatricals  in  St.  George's  Hall :  The  Jealous 
Wife,  in  which  Kean  acted  remarkably  well — ^his  worse 
half  detestably ! — but  it  was  a  very  ill-chosen  piece  for  such 
a  stage. 

St  James's  Palace^  January  26. —  .  .  .  Mama  dropped  me 
at  Louise  Mand/s,  by  whose  couch  I  sat  and  chatted  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  was  introduced  to  the  tiny  fat  hahy}  .  .  . 
We  dined  with  George ;  the  guests  consisting  of  General  La 
Marmora  and  Lord  Hardinge,  who  were  my  neighbours, 
Azeglio,  the  Sardinian  aide-de-camp.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
Admiral  Dundas,  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  General  Jones,  General 
Airey,  Colonel  Brownrigg,  and  H61^ne  Elielmansegge  as 
dame  d!honneur.  In  the  evening  Captain  Drummond  of  the 
Betribution  came  in.  February  15. —  ...  At  twelve  we 
^X)ve  to  Hyde  Park,  and  walked  up  and  down  Botten  Bow, 
where  we  were  joined  by  Major  Purves  and  Count  Eielman- 
s^gge,  and  met  George  and  loads  of  people  we  knew !    Home 

*  The  present  Ck>imteflB  of  Gkwford. 
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to  luncheon,  and  had  a  visit  from  Lord  Adolphns  Fitzclarence. 
.  .  .  We  spent  the  evening  at  the  Haymarket,  and  saw 
The  Btisybody  and  The  Little  Treamre  ;  Buckstone  and  Miss 
Blanche  Fane  acted  very  weU.  February  20. — ^We  had  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  watched  the  Lev6e  for  a 
little  while.  Davison  made  his  bow,  and  whilst  we  were  at 
luncheon  the  Equerries  showed  themselves  in  the  riew 
uniform!  Colonel  Einloch  came  to  present  his  son  to 
Mama.  .  .  .  We  had  a  dinner-party  of  sixteen,  the  Aumales 
and  Lady,  the  John  Stanleys,  Shelbumes,  Lord  Chelsea,  Count 
CoUoredo,  Baron  Bentinck,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,^  and  "  Poodle  "  Byng.*  In  the  evening  the  Hardwickes 
and  a  few  other  people  came  in. 

February  26. —  ...  At  two  o'clock  we  drove  to  the  Park, 
escorted  by  Elnese,  and  walked  up  to  Cumberland  Gate, 
whence  we  proceeded  to  Montagu  House,  and,  after  picking 
up  Lady  Bokeby,  to  the  New  Boad,  to  choose  a  centre  for 
the  fountain  at  Kew.  We  were  unsuccessful  in  our  search 
at  different  stone  masons,  and  then  took  Lady  Bokeby 
to  the  Begent's  Park  gardens.  We  dined  with  the  Persignys 
at  the  French  Embassy,  d  25  at  eight  o'clock.  In  the  even- 
ing they  had  a  very  nice  ball,  and  I  danced  till  two  a.m. 
February  29. —  .  .  .  Mama  dkied  at  George's,  to  meet  the 
Queen,  and  I  was  to  go  there  in  the  evening,  but  just  as  I 
Was  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  Knese,  I  was  told  Lord 
Granville's  carriage  was  waiting  to  take  me  over  in  his 
Lordship's  stead,  as  he  was  prevented  by  gout  from  making 
^Q  fourteeftUh  at  the  table.  I  accordingly  hurried  over  and 
found  them  at  soup,  and  a  place  left  for  me  between  Lord 
Panmure  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons.  M.  de  Persigny,  Van  de 
Weyer,  Sir  James  Scarlett,'  and  the  mite  including  Lady 
Churchill,  made  up  the  party.  The  Princess  Boyal  and 
Lady  Caroline  Barrington  ^  came  in  the  evening.  March  4. — 
...  At  one  we  drove  down  to  Kew  to  inspect  the  alterations  24 
workmen  were  cariying  out  in  our  garden*  .  .  .  Dined  with 
Mama,  and  went  with  Bose  Fane  ^  to  the  Haymarket,  where 
the  Purveses  and  Colonel  James  Halkett  met  us.  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  burnt  down. 

*  First  CommiBBioiier  of  the  Board  of  Works,  afterwards  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Llanoyer. 

*  The  Honble.  Frederick  Byng. 

*  General  Sir  James  Scarlett,  a  distingnished  officer  in  the  Crimea.  He 
waa  the  second  son  of  Lord  Abinger. 

^  Lady  Caroline  Barrington  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  Princesses'  studies. 

*  Now  Lady  Bose  WdgalL 
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March  6. —  .  .  .  Drove  to  the  BritiBh  Museum  to  see  the 
Nineveh,  or  rather  Nimroud  Marbles,  with  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  as  our  guide.  Home  for  luncheon,  after  which  I 
called  at  Oloucester  House,  where  I  found  the  Queen  and 
Vicky.  .  .  .  Tiny  Hamilton^  and  H^ne  Eielmansegge 
accompanied  us  to  the  Olympic,  and  we  saw  StUl  Waters 
run  deep  acted  by  Wigan  to  perfection,  and  The  Discreet 
Princess,  which  came  very  tamely  after  that  most  interestiiig 
piece.  March  8. —  ...  At  the  Begent's  Park  Botanic 
Gardens,  where  we  had  given  George  a  rendezvous,  we  met 
Baron  Goldsmid,  tiiie  old  millionaire;  he  was  introduced  to 
us  by  Sir  Walter  Stirling,*  and  took  us  to  see  his  fine  vUla, 
where  a  large  family  party  was  assembled.  Home  at  six^ 
and  I  sat  with  poor  dear  sick  Enese.  .  .  .  March  10. — 
.  .  .  Dressed  early,  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  our  dinnex 
guests.  The  Queen  dined  with  us,  and  Mama  had  invited 
the  Granvilles,  Sydneys,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Eglinton,  Lord  Westmorland,  and  Count  Kielmansegge 
to  meet  her.  .  .  .  Afterwards  the  Queen  played  at  whist, 
and  I  looked  over  albums  with  Vicky,  whose /r^  dvMMr  out 
of  the  palace  it  was.  We  broke  up  shortly  after  eleven. 
Mofrch  12. —  .  •  .  Little  Leopold  arrived  before  I  had  begun 
breakfast,  and  before  I  had  finished  Mr.  Harrison  was 
announced;  he  sat  with  me  till  twelve.  .  •  .  We  had  a 
dinner-party  of  twenty  people.  The  Peraignys,  Prince  de 
la  Mossowa,  Count  Jaucourt,  Breadalbanes,  (>aven%  Lady 
Jersey,  and  Clemmy,  Hfl^e  Eielmansegge,  Count  Yitrthmn,^ 
Lord  DufiferiUy  Jim,  General  Ashbumham,  Colonel  Steele, 
and  Mr.  Norman  Macdonald.  We  had  a  small  party  in  the 
evening  to  take  off  all  stiffiiess,  and  it  was  over  before 
twelve. 

March  13. —  .  .  .  Soon  after  luncheon  we  drove  to  Wool- 
wich to  see  the  artillery  corps,  which  had  just  landed,  and 
had  brought  back  the  greater  part  of  the  siege  train  from  the 
Crimea.  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Panmure,  and  Colonel  Maude ' 
received  us  at  the  Artillery  Barracks,  where  the  Queen, 
Albert,  and  Victoria  shortly  after  joined  us.  As  soon  as  the 
men  had  disembarked,  they  mardied  past  us,  looking  worn 
and  travel-stained,  it  is  true,  but  noble  and  scldier-Wce  to  a 

*  Lady  Louisa  Hamilton,  now  Dnohefls  of  Bnoolench,  MistreaB  of  the  Bobet 
to  the  Queen. 

*  Of  Faskine. 

*  The  repreaentatiYe  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Qeorge  Maude,  Grown  Equerry  and  Seoretaiy  to  the 
Master  of  the  Horse, 
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degree ;  and  tfiMng  them  generally  they  were  a  fine  body  of 
men,  although  sent  home  as  being  the  least  efficient  part  of 
the  service.  We  next  walked  down  the  lines  counting  the 
medals  for  distingiiished  conduct  in  the  field,  the  east  wind 
blowing  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  then  placed  ourselves  on  a 
platform  to  see  the  March  Past.  The  royal  salute  was  given, 
and  the  Queen  took  her  departure ;  we  followed  her  example, 
first  inspecting  the  Russian  guns  taken  at  Alma  and  Sebas- 
topoL  Sunday,  March  16. — ^After  church  we  walked  till 
three,  and  on  our  return  home  found  a  letter  from  the  French 
Ambassador  announcing  the  Empress  Eugenie's  safe  confine- 
ment and  the  birth  of  a  bay}  A  very  dvil  billet  was  penned 
in  reply.  .  .  . 

Windsor  Castle,  Maarek  20. —  ...  At  a  quarter  to 
twelve  we  assembled  for  dearest  Victoria's  Confirmation, 
which  took  place  in  the  private  Chapel,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  officiating.  The  ceremony  was  very  short 
(the  service  for  tiie  day  being  omitted),  and  not  solemn 
enough  for  my  feelings,  although  the  an&ems  were  fine  and 
well  chosen.  It  was  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  standing  in 
the  green  drawing-room,  where  the  Queen  held  a  kind  of 
tournie  in  honour  of  the  Mimsters,  who  had  come  down 
for  the  confirmation ;  after  which  dear  Victoria,  who  looked 
particularly  nice,  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  rite,  received  our  presents  on  the  occasion, 
and  about  half-past  one  we  sat  down  to  luncheon  en  famiUe 
as  usual.  We  said  good-bye  to  Her  Majesty  at  a  quarter  to 
three,  when  Alice  accompanied  me  to  my  room,  and  stayed 
with  me  for  some  time.  I  paid  Vicky  a  flying  visit,  and  got 
ready  for  our  departure.  We  were  back  again  at  Kew  soon 
after  five.  .  .  . 

Cambridge  Cottage,  March  26. —  .  .  .  Dearest  George's 
birthday  I  He  rode  down  to  breakfast,  which  was  set  out  in 
the  dining-room,  as  his  presents  were  also  arranged  there — 
and  much  approved  of  they  were.  Sir  William  Davison 
came  shortly  before  one,  at  which  hour  Kew  Qreen  fired  a 
royal  scUute,  and  then  George  left  us.  .  .  .  Colloredo  came  to 
take  leave  of  us,  as  he  is  appointed  to  Bome.  . . .  March  29. — 
Up  at  seven,  and  directly  I  was  dressed,  packed  my  bag 
and  breakfasted.  Left  at  10.5,  after  bidding  Eiiese  adieu,  for 
Willesden,  where  the  train  and  Major  Purves  picked  us  up, 
and  we  landed  at  Melton  at  3.30.  Lady  Wilton  met  us  at 
the  station,  and  Eatty  and  Fepjpy  received  us  at  dear  Egerton 
Lodge.    We  were  fifteen  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  I 

*  The  Prince  ImperiaL 
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played  at  whist.  The  party  in  the  house  at  present  consistB 
of  the  Manchesters,  Hll^ne  Kielmansegge,  Jim,  Mr.  Craven, 
and  Lord  Forester,  besides  the  family,  including  Sim.^ 

Egerton  Lodge,  March  30,  Swnday. — ^We  brefiJrfasted  punc- 
tually at  ten,  and  went  to  church,  where  a  charity  sermon 
awaited  us;  then  basked  in  the  sun  until  luncheon  was 
announced.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  youth  of  the  party, 
under  Lord  Wilton's  and  Jim's  wing,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Lloyds,'  set  out  for  a  walk  across  country.  We  jumped  a 
brook  and  numberless  fences;  at  the  last  fence  I  stupidly 
twisted  my  foot,  and  thereby  lamed  myself,  so  we  rested 
at  a  farm-house,  where  the  hospitable  inmates  (Farmer 
Clayton  and  his  wife)  regaled  us  with  apples  and  milk, 
after  which  a  two  miles'  walk  across  some  pretty  fields 
took  us  home.  I  bathed  and  rubbed  my  f<ftt  before  joining 
the  rest  in  the  schoolroom,  where  I  lay  on  the  sofa  until 
dressing-time.  In  the  evening  we  conversed,  and  Katty, 
Mr.  Leslie,'  and  Sim  played  trios  on  the  piano,  concertina, 
and  violin. 

March  31. — Peace  was  proclaimed !  I  Katty,  H^l^ne,  and 
the  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Jim,  went  out  hunting. 
...  I  sang  to  Alice  in  the  mrvny  drawing-room,  and  received 
Count  Chotek ;  and  on  Eatty's  return  from  hunting,  I  estab- 
lished myself  in  her  room,  to  keep  her  company  whilst  she 
was  resting,  Louise  and  H61^ne  (topping  in  upon  us  occa- 
sionally. We  dined  in  the  gallery  at  two  small  round 
tables,  and  in  the  evening  the  Uite  of  Melton  came,  and  we 
had  a  charming  dance,  which  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit 
till  2.30.  Ten  couples  altogether.  April  1. — I  was  down  at 
breakfast  about  half-past  ten,  and  the  first  of  the  young  ladies 
to  appear!  Lord  Forester,  Mr.  Craven,  and  Sim  left,  and 
shortly  after  M.  de  Jaucourt  arrived.  .  .  .  Lord  Granby 
came  over  to  see  Mama,  and  we  drove  to  Ashby  Pasture — 
Mama  and  Lady  Wilton  leading  the  way  in  the  pony 
phaeton,  and  nine  of  us  following  in  the  break — ^to  gather 
violets,  which  we  found  growing  in  aJmndance  in  the  fields 
and  xmder  the  hedges  along  the  road,  returning  home  just 
in  time  for  tea  in  the  schoolroom.  ...  In  tibe  evening 
we  had  a  ladies'  whist,  until  Lord  Wilton  made  a  fouxtL 
April  2. —  .  .  .  Sat  in  the  drawing-room  with  my  work  all 

*  The  Honble.  8eymoiir  Grey  Egerton,  youngest  son  of  the  second  Earl 
of  Wilton.  He  snooeeded  his  brother  in  the  Earldom,  and  was  father  of  the 
present  peer. 

'  Mr.  and  Lady  Francis  Lloyd. 

'  Now  Sir  John  LesUe,  Bart. 
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the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  12  of  us  set  out  for  a 
"cross  country"  ramble,  which  proved  great  fun;  we 
returned  home  in  a  shower  and  the  steady  ones  accompanied 
Lord  Wilton  to  the  stables.  .  .  . 

Apii  3.—  ...  I  played  duets    (the  "Stabat    Mater/' 
"Lombard!,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Lieder")  with  Katty  in 
the    drawing-room,    whilst    the    rest    worked    or    talked. 
Soon  after  twelve  Mama,  Lady  Wilton,  M.  de  Jaucourt,  and 
I  started  in  the  coach  (as  it  was  raining)  for  Belvoir  Castle, 
where  Lord  Oranby,  Lady  Adeliza  Norman,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Drommond,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Mr.  Mules  received  us.    We 
took  a  peep  en  passant  at  the  dear  Gallery  which  was  en 
papUlotes,  as  it  is  too  large  for  their  small  party,  and  tihen 
went  on  to  the  Chinese  sitting-room  at  the  end  of  the  ball- 
room, which  Suffie  and  I  shared  on  our  two  visits  to  the 
Castle,   but  which  is  now  the  grand  cammun.    There  we 
found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lumley,  Cecil  Drummond,  Victoria 
Wortley,  Miss  Gooding,  and  Sir  F.  Trench.    We  lunched  in 
the   adjoining  room,  and   then  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Lord 
Granby  took  us  to  see  the  dear  Duke,  who  is  still  shut  up  in 
his  own  apartments,  owing  to  his  throat  complaint.  .  .  .  We 
were  at  Egerton  Lodge  again  about  five,  and  foxmd  the  party 
there  just  returned  from  a  wild  and  very  wet  walk  d  la 
Lady  Mandy!  tea  in  the  schoolroom,  and  then  I  sang  a 
little,  and  went  to  Louise's  room  till  dressing-time.    We 
^were  surprised  just  before  dinner  by  the   walking-party, 
heculed  by  Louise  and  Grey,  appearing  in  masks  and  long 
cloaks.    Dined  at  7.30,  and  after  the  ladies'  game  at  whist, 
-we  young  people  a(]youmed  to  the  Gallery  to  dance  and  play 
at  games,  and  went  through  the  Lancers,  singing  the  music. 
To  bed  at  1  a.m.    AprU  5. — I  was  down  early,  collected 
my  autographs,  and  saw  the  gentlemen  start  for  the  meet. 
Soon  ^ter  eleven  we  took  leave  of  our  dear  hostess,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  station,  where  the  train  picked  us  up,  after  a 
short  delay.     We  travelled  up  to  town — six  of  us — via 
Peterborough,  in  a  remarkably  uncomfortable  carriage,  and  a 
very  seedy  party  we  were !  for  poor  Grey  was  quite  asthmatic 
with  a  heavy  cold,  Jim  had  a  terrible  headache,  and  Hel&ne 
looked  very  much  the  worse  for  wear  I  whilst  we  were  all 
rather  tired.  .  .  .  After  stopping  on  our  way  at  Gloucester 
EXouse,  we  reached  Kew  about  eight,  where  dear  Knese 
U^zct-d-fait  rajeuni  received  us. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  April  14. —  . .  .  Directly  after  luncheon 
[  flew  to  the  arms  of  Aunt  Kent,  who  had  arrived  with  her 
Trandson,  Ernest  Leiningen.    They  left  soon  after  four,  and 
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I  took  an  hoar's  -walk  with  Enese,  and  then  occupied  myself 
(writing  away)  until  dressing-time.  We  dined  at  six  and 
went  to  the  Haymarket,  where  we  saw  the  greater  pert  of 
The  JEvU  Omius,  a  ballet  performed  by  the  Spanish  Dancers, 
and  Court  Fa/wmr,  in  which  piece  Mii3S  Blanche  Fane  acted 
remarkably  well.  The  Newports  and  Colonel  Tyrrwhit  were 
in  our  box,  and  G^rge  joined  us  later.  Home  by  half-past 
twelve,  and  waited  upon  myself,  as  poor  Frazer  was  in  bed 
April  19. — A  damp  cold  day.  I  read  to  Mama  while  she 
worked  in  my  mug  room  for  an  hour.  We  then  played  at 
billiards  (I  with  a  cue  for  a  wonder)  till  dressing-time,  and 
started  at  seven  for  Gloucester  House,  where  we  dined.  .  .  . 
In  the  evening  fourteen  ladies  came  in  with  a  very  small 
sprinkling  of  men.  Geraldine  Somerset  was  there,  and 
took  joy  on  her  recent  appointment  to  be  Mama's  lady.^ 
April  24. —  .  .  .  We  drove  to  the  Palace  by  appointment 
to  see  the  Queen  and  present  Oeraldine  Somerset,  and 
went  on  to  tibie  Duchess  of  Beauforf  s,  where  we  made  a 
visitaMon. 

April  25.— Dear  Aunt  Mary's  birthday  (the  80th).  Quite  a 
summer's  day,  so  that  we  wandered  about  our  garden ;  we 
lunched  at  Gloucester  House,  and  being  joined  by  George, 
presented  our  gift.  At  three  we  went  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  where  we  enjoyed  a  private 
view  of  a  very  good  exhibition.  Home  (at  St.  James's  I 
mean)  by  five  o'clock.  .  .  .  We  dined  with  Aunt  Maiy,  and 
Lady  Cowley,  Lord  Adolphus,  Jim,  and  Liddell  made  up  the 
party;  at  nine  we  went  on  to  the  Palace  for  a  children's 
baU,  given  in  honour  of  Alice's  birthday,  and  I  danced  two 
quadnlles.  We  returned  to  St.  James's  to  change  carnages, 
and  reached  Eew  by  1.30  a.m. 

St  Jameses  PcUace,  April  29. —  .  .  .  Perched  on  our 
balconies,  we  witnessed  tiie  Proclamation  of  Peace  before 
the  archway  at  St.  James's  I  I  then  had  several  things  to 
settle  respecting  my  toilette,  and  began  to  dress  for  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  very  full.  There  were  few  pretty 
debutantes,  but  a  number  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances 
{17  at  least)  presented  on  their  marriage. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  May  4,  Sunday. — ^At  Church  we  had 
the  Thanksgiving  for  Peace. . . .  Mama  read  a  Sermon  to  me 
whilst  I  worked,  and  we  talked  very  seriously  till  luncheon- 
time.  .  .  .  We  went  out  walking,  and  Enese  and  I  returned 

^  Ladj  (toaldine  Somenet  had  been  appointed  Lady-in-Waiting  (0 
the  DnchesB  of  Cambridge,  and  oontinned  to  hold  that  position  until  Ihe 
DnchesB'a  death  in  1889. 
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home  about  five,  leaving  Mama  in  the  King  of  Hanover's 
garden,  indulging  the  fond  hope  of  hearing  the  nightingales. 
I  had  not  been  home  ten  minutes  before  Count  ]£unDl7i  and 
Count  Chotek  came,  and  we  all  four  set  out  to  join  Mama. 
Count  Karolyi  left  at  six,  but  his  confrere  stayed  to  dine 
with  us,  and  we  sat  talking  with  our  impromptu  guest  till 
past  seven,  when  we  sent  him  to  the  Baron,  who  rigged  him 
out  for  dinner.  Uay  8. — Soon  after  luncheon  we  left  for 
Gloucester  House,  where  we  met  Brunnow,  tiiie  peace  envoy  I 
ganz  der  cUte  and  very  little  changed  in  person  since  we  had 
last  seen  him  two  years  ago.  .  .  .  We  dined  with  G^eoige  at 
seven,  and  then  hastened  back  to  St.  James's  to  dress  for  the 
Court  Ball.  At  9.30  we  drove  to  the  Palace,  and  shortly 
after  made  our  triumphal  entr^  into  the  new  State  Ball  and 
Concert  Boom,  Albert's  creation  and  child,  as  he  calls  it, 
which  is  very  handsome,  and  on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  the 
Princess  Boyal's  d&nU,  and  a  very  fine  ball ;  I  danced  ten 
times! 

May  15. — .  .  •  I  strolled  amongst  lee  beaux  restes  of  the 
lilacs,  and  then  saw  Mr.  Johnston  about  the  Bazaars.  Mama 
read  Palmer^s  trial  for  the  Bugeley  poisoning  case  to 
118.  ..  .  Dressed  at  six  o'clock  and  staited  for  the  Opera 
(Lyceum!),  where  we  a&wLuerezia  Borgia,  in  which  Orisi  and 
Mario  were,  alas !  very  weak,  and  a  bad  ballet.  May  16. — 
.  .  .  Afterwriting  out  the  cards  for  our  Bazaar  contributions, 
I  stitched  away,  and  whilst  we  were  looking  over  some  work 
George  came  to  tell  us  that  poor  dear  Adolphus  Mtzclarence 
had  Ifid  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  Ms  life  was  despaired  of. 
He  was  down  at  Sir  Oeoige  Wombwell's  place.  This  was 
sad  news  indeed!  .  .  .  We  then  finished  our  selection  of 
the  work  to  be  ^ven  away,  and  dressed  for  a  dinner  at 
liady  Jersey's^  which  was  followed  by  a  small  evening  party 
there,  and  a  charming  baU  at  Lady  Craven's,  at  whidi  I 
danced  till  2.30.  May  19. — I  got  up  early  and  worked  for 
two  hours  at  my  stool  for  the  bazaar;  breakfieuited  rather 
late  in  consequence.  Mama  then  read  with  me,  and  I 
worked  in  hear  room  till  one  o'clock.  .  .  .  Beceived  in  a 
letter  firom  Geoige  the  sad  account  of  poor  dear  Lord 
Adolphus  Eitzclarence's  death,  and  wrote  letters  of  heartfelt 
condolence,  which  occupied  us  for  some  little  time.  Mama 
set  out  for  a  walk  in  defiance  of  the  weather,  and  I  was 
preparing  to  accompany  her  when  a  hailstorm  firustrated  my 
attempt.  ...  On  her  return.  Mama  got  through  idl  the 
speeches  on  the  vote  of  Thanks  to  tiue  Army  and  Navy 
w^hilst  I  worked. 

VOL.  L  B 
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St.  James*8  Palace^  May  21. —  .  .  .  Began  to  arrange  my 
books  and  things,  and  pat  my  sitting-TOom  to  rights.  We 
drove  in  the  afternoon  to  all  manner  of  glass  shops,  in  hope 
of  finding  hanging  baskets  in  Bohemian  crystal  for  the  Queen, 
but  in  vain.  Dined  with  Aunt  Maiy,  and  played  at  whist 
till  nearly  eleven,  when  we  went  to  Lady  Spencer's  balL 

May  22. — I  divided  my  morning  between  Madame  M , 

who  came  to  consult  with  me  about  my  Ck)urt  dress,  and 
ticketing  and  arranging  our  work  and  contributions  for  the 
St.  Anne's  Bazaar.  .  .  .  We  visited  a  wholesale  shop  in  the 
dty,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  more  like  an  immense  Bazaar 
than  any  other  place,  where  Mama  made  several  purchases. 
Dressed  for  an  early  dinner  and  hurried  to  the  Opera  to  hear 
Bigoletto.  Greraldine,  Louise  Manchester,  Jaucourt,  Count 
Pourtal^,  and  Mr.  A.  Lumley  were  in  our  box.  It  was  a  great 
treat. . . .  May  23. —  ...  At  two  o'clock  Mama  left  for  Eew 
with  Lady  Bokeby,  her  head  gardener  I  Libbet  came  to  see  me 
and  I  drove  to  Louise  Manchester's,  and  picking  her  up  as 
a  chaperone,  proceeded  to  the  Begent's  Park  Gardens.  .  .  . 
Louise  made  me  come  home  with  her  to  have  tea  and  see  the 
children.  After  dinner  at  Gloucester  House  we  went  on  to 
Lady  Antrobus's  concert,  which  was  first  rate,  and  thence 
to  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderlev's  ball — ^pretty,  but  crowded. 

May  27. — Before  I  had  finished  dressing,  Helena  and 
Louise  arrived  with   Fraulein  Ilhardt^    And    after    their 
departure  I  helped  to  make  the  yellow  drawing-room  live- 
oMe;  we  had  a  succession  of  callers  all  the  afternoon — Lady 
Melbourne,  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  the  I^rince 
Begent  of  Baden,  and  dear  Lady  Marian  Alford.     Drove 
to  Gloucester  House,  and  found  Aunt  downstaire.    Helena, 
Louise,  and  Arthur  came   in  whilst  we  were  with    her. 
Dined  with  George,  and  then  dressed  for  a  State  ball  at  the 
Turkish  Embassy,  given  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty.    Upwards 
of  500  people  being  present,  the  crowd  and  heat  were  awful, 
but  the  temporary  supper-room  was  beautifully  airanged. 
May  28. — I  practised  until  the  arrival  of  Herr  HallS,*  my 
new  music  master,  who  gave  me  his  first  lesson  of  an  hour. 
We  then  went  to  the  flower  show  in  the  Begent's    Park, 
accompanied  by  la  svdte;  the  azaleas,  roses,  and  geramnniB 
were  dazzlinglv  beautiful  .  .  .  Dined  at  Lord  Ghurendon's. 

May  29. — ^The  Queen's  Birthday  kept,  and  the  National 
holiday  for  Peace!  Haisrave  and  Mary  assisted  at  my 
toilet,  poor  sick  Frazer  only  doing  my  hair.     Breakfasted. 

I  OoremesB  to  PrinooM  Helena  and  PiinooM  Louise. 
*  Afterwaidf  Sir  Charles  HalU. 
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and  at  about  twelve  I  began  to  diess^  Emirounded  by  3  hand- 
maidens !  The  Drawing-room  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and 
we  did  not  get  home  tUl  half-past  four ;  undressed,  had  tea, 
and  then  drove  through  Oxford  Street,  Begent  Street,  and  Pall 
Mall  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  evening's  illuminations. 
Dressed  for  dinner,  at  which  George  made  the  fourth,  and 
then  went  to  the  Palace  for  the  fireworks,  the  crowd 
falling  back  to  let  us  pass.  We  stood  from  9.30  till  11.30 
on  the  leads  of  the  garden  entrance,  a  half-oondruded  tent 
— quite  a  temple  of  the  winds — forming  our  only  shelter 
from  the  cold  night  air,  watching  the  fireworks,  which  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  splendid  bouquets  of  comet  rockets  and 
showers  of  gold  rain,  ending  with  a  grand  discharge  of 
rockets  surmounting  the  words  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  in 
letters  of  fire.  They  were  on  the  whole  very  fine,  but  there 
was  too  great  a  sameness  for  the  length  of  time.  When  the 
display  was  over  we  had  tea  in  the  large  ante-room  down- 
stairs ;  and  shortly  before  twelve  we  left  and  drove  up  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  the  front  of  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated ; 
then  home,  when  we  went  up  to  Hardy's  room  just  to  get 
a  peep  at  Pall  Mall. 

June  1. — .  .  .  After  luncheon  we  had  a  number  of  visitors. 
Lord  Cadogan,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Alfred ;  then,  just 
as  I  was  settling  down  to  write  out  texts  on  cards  for  the 
Consumption  Hospital  Bazaar,  the  Princess  Boyal  and  Alice 
walked  m  with  Miss  Hildyard,  and  on  their  departure  I 
went  to  Mama's  room,  where  I  found  Albert.  ...  I  worked 
for  the  Bazaar  all  the  evening. 

June  2. — Directly  after  breakfast  we  started  for  the  Queen's 
private  station  at  Yauxhall,  and  entered  the  second  State 
carriage,  where  we  awaited  Her  Majesty's  arrival ;  got  under 
way  about  twelve.  Mama  and  I  enjoyed  the  journey  down 
to  a  temporarily  erected  station  beyond  Famborough  very 
aiiich.  We  then  followed  in  the  cortege  in  our  own  carriage, 
and  after  proceeding  about  half  a  mile,  alighted  and  joined 
tlie  Queen  in  a  tent,  whence  we  passed  in  a  kind  of  procession 
Into  the  quadrangle  marked  out  for  the  site  of  the  Wellington 
Doll^e.  Lord  Derby  then  read  a  very  fine  address,  which 
tlie  Queen  answered  equally  well,  and  after  this  laid  the  stone 
^f  the  Collie.  Luncheon  in  a  second  tent  followed,  at  which 
(Vales  and  Albert  were  my  neighbours,  and  afterwards  we 
idjoumed  to  a  platform  in  front  of  the  quadrangle,  whence 
^e  saw  13,000  men  (partly  militia)  march  past  and  fire 
rolleys,  under  (George's  command,  the  only  eoffdre^trnvpe  being 
lie  death  of  a  poor  sergeant  of  the  Bifle  Brigade,  who  broke 
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a  blood-vessel  intemaUy,  and  dropped  down  dead  just  after 
passing  the  Queen.  •  .  .  Home  soon  B&fxr  six  o'clock.  We 
dined  at  the  Palace,  and  I  sat  between  Albert  and  the 
Turkish  Ambassador. 

June  5. —  . . .  We  went  to  the  Princess's  to  see  the  Wmtef's 
Tale,  but  were  neither  edified  nor  amnsed;  the  piece  being 
dull,  heavy,  and  coarse !  the  dresses  and  mise  en  setme  fine. 
Jtme  6. —  ...  At  twelve  Mama  took  me  down  to  Marochetti's 
studio  to  sit  for  my  bust,  which  is  to  be  Lady  Marian  Alford's 
property.  She  met  us  there,  and  Mama  left  me  under  her 
care  and  returned  home.  I  spent  a  veiy  pleasant  morning, 
and  Lady  Marian  took  me  back  to  St.  James's.  In  the  after- 
noon Mama  and  I  visited  the  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Masters 
at  the  British  Listitution ;  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and  her 
pirls  joining  us  there.  On  our  way  home  Geoxge  met  us,  and 
inveigled  us  into  going  to  the  Bazaar  held  in  the  tents  at  the 
Wellmgton  Barracks  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
Guards,  for  whom  a  school  is  to  be  erected.  The  Brownriggs 
enfaiecUent  lee  honneure.  On  our  return  I  had  to  chooee  a 
mantilla,  then  dined,  and  dressed  at  nine  for  the  fancy  ball  at 
the  Hanover  Square  rooms  for  the  benefit  of  the  Academy, 
which  Her  Majesty  likewise  honoured  with  her  presence.  We 
were  first  conducted  up  into  a  grand  box,  and  afterwards  to  a 
JuifUpas  immediately  under  it.  It  was  a  very  pretty  eight! 
Lady  Jersey's  Starry  Quadrille  was  particularly  successful, 
Lady  Wilton's  and  Lady  Bokeby's  ditto  of  the  Elements  par- 
tially so,  and  Lady  Harewood's  poudrS  Quadrille  very  pretty. 
The  Alliance  Quadrille  was  somewhat  a  failure.  We  went 
up  into  the  box  again  after  the  Queen  had  left,  and  were  joined 
by  some  of  our  Mends,  amongst  others  Louise  Manchester, 
who,  in  the  costume  of  Oybele,  Goddess  of  Towers,  was 
to  my  mind  the  Qu£en  of  the  evening. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  June  9. — About  half-past  eleven  Lady 
Marian  Alford  arrived  to  take  me  to  Marochetti's,  and  I  sat 
and  stood  for  my  bust  from  about  12.30  till  nearly  4.30,  lily  ^ 
and  Lord  ^Northampton  keeping  me  company  part  of  the 
time,  and  dear  Lady  Marian  the  whole,  whilst  Lord  and  Lady 
John  Bussell's  visit  to  the  studio  occasioned  a  short  pause  in 
the  sitting.  I  then  had  a  delightful  tSte-^-tSte  with  Lady 
Marian  at  her  fairy4ike  abode^  where  we  partook  of  a  very 
late  luncheon,  and  at  six  she  drove  me  back  to  Kew  in  her 
pony-phaeton  over  the  Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge. 
On  our  arrival  we  took  a  walk  in  the  great  garden,  and 
meeting  Hookey  in  an  amiable  mood !  we  returned  home  witii 

'  The  Honble.  Lily  Mo&tagu.  *  Alford  House,  Prince's  GFate. 
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two  baskets  fall  of  flowers  I  .  .  .  Jwm  11. — Prepared  for  our 
visit  to  Windsor.  .  .  •  Aboat  three  Lady  Marian  carried  me 
o£P  to  her  house,  and  gave  me  some  limdieon,  after  which  she 
galloped  me  back  to  St.  James's,  where  I  had  just  ten  minutes 
to  change  my  dress  in  before  leaving  for  Windsor  by  the  4.30 
train  firom  Waterloo  Bridge.  Beached  the  Castle  before  six, 
and  walked  down  to  Frogmore,  but  Aunt  Kent  was  out,  and 
we  met  Speth  and  dear  little  Leo.  Alice  came  to  me  whilst  I 
dressed.  We  dined — seventy-five  fer^oniMi — in  St.  George's 
Hall  at  eight,  and  I  waa  next  to  Albert.  There  was  a  small 
party  in  the  evening,  and  we  danced  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery. 

Windsor  Castle,  June  12. — I  got  up  at  7.20 ;  we  break- 
fasted soon  after  nine,  and  I  went  with  George,  Albert, 
the  Begent  of  Baden,  and  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  to  see  St.  George's  Chapel,  returning  by  the  Terrace. 
At  twelve  we  started  en  cortege  for  the  Ascot  Baces,  I  in  the 
second  carriage  with  Vicky,  Wales,  and  Albert.  The  Queen 
was  greatly  dieered  on  her  arrival  by  the  assembled  crowds, 
for  the  course  was  more  numerously  attended  than  usual.  I 
enjoyed  the  races  of  all  things,  and  had  great  fan  in  the 
stand.  Luncheon  was  partaken  of  about  2  o'clock,  and  we 
took  our  departure  in  drizzling  rain  at  a  quarter  to  five. 
On  our  return  Mama  and  I  had  tea  together,  Greorge  joining 
us,  and  soon  after  the  Queen  and  little  Leo  paid  us  a  visit. 
We  again  dined  in  St.  George's  Hall.  A  ball  followed  in 
the  evening,  to  which  many  more  were  invited  than  on  the 
previous  night,  and  it  was  kept  up  till  past  one  o'clock. 
June  12. — ^After  breakfast  we  took  leave  of  the  Queen,  and 
returned  by  train  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  Lord  Eglinton  going 
up  with  us  in  the  same  carriage.  .  .  . 

St.  Jameie  Palace^  Jwne  16. — ^We  drove  down  to  Kew,  and 
on  our  arrival  I  went  with  Freieisen  into  the  Gkurdens  to 
gather  the  large  wild  daisies  and  grass  for  my  bouquet  at  the 
Court  ball.  I  then  rested  a  while  in  the  little  room,^  where 
Mama  was  working  at  her  frame.  .  .  .  We  settled  to  stay  at 
Kew,  as  Bistori's  acting  was  very  doubtful,  and  sat  in  the 
garden  (/  Schiller  in  hand)  till  six.  After  tea  Mama  read 
"  Bamaby  Eudge  "  to  me  whilst  I  worked.  June  20. —  .  .  . 
We  had  a  dinner-party  of  eighteen.  The  Hardwickes  and 
libbet,  Middletons,  Somertons,  Lady  Marian  Alford,  Lords 
Malmesbury,  Eglinton,  West,  and  Yalletort,  Count  Chotek, 
and  Mr.  Graham  Vivian,  besides  four  at  home ;  and  a  very 
talkative  and  pleasant  party  it  was.  In  the  evening  we 
adjourned  to  Lansdowne  House  for  a  concert    Jwne  21. — 

■  The  garden-xoom. 
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Mr.  Walbaam  read  to  us,  and  afterwards  I  looked  afc  pink 
and  white  tulle  for  a  ball  gown.  .  .  .  Dined  at  seven,  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  the  old  Opera  (Haymarket)  to  see  Mdlle. 
Piccolomini  in  La  Trcmata.  Her  acting  is  very  good,  and 
Calsolari  has  much  improved  in  singing.  Marie  Taglioni 
danced  one  pas  in  the  divertissement  afterwards.  The  Sand- 
wiches and  Count  Jaucourt  were  in  our  box. 

June  22. —  .  .  .  Shortly  before  five  George  came  in,  and 
had  not  left  us  long  before  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  arrived, 
and  paid  us  half  an  hour^s  visit.  We  then  took  a  drive 
round  Hyde  Park,  which  looked  bright  and  gay  with 
promenaders.  .  .  .  June  23. — ^At  4  o'clock  we  drove  to  the 
exhibition  of  Barker's  pictures  of  the  Allied  generals  before 
Sebastopol.  Geoige  and  several  others  are  very  like !  .  .  . 
Went  to  the  Lyceum  with  Geraldine,  Miss  Mitford,  and  the 
Major,  to  hear  and  see  Eistori,  the  famous  Italian  actress,  in 
Pia  del  Tolomei:  she  reminds  one  of  a  first-rate  Grerman 
actress,  and  is  grand  and  beautiful  Lady  Marian  Alford 
joined  us  later.  Jwne  24 — I  was  up  at  eight  for  Frazer's 
sake.  .  .  .  After  luncheon  Sir  William  and  Lady  Gromm,^ 
fresh  from  India,  came  to  see  us,  and  on  their  departure  we 
drove  to  Hyde  Park  to  hear  the  band ;  as  we  were  sitting 
in  our  carriage  Prince  Oscar  rode  up  and  spoke  to  ub.  We 
dined  at  the  Wiltons',  and  a  charming  hop,  or  rather  ball, 
followed,  which  Prince  Oscar  honoured  wiUi  his  presence, 
dancing  away  remarkably  well,  and  with  much  spirit 

Jwne  25. —  .  .  .  Hastened  over  to  welcome  Lord  Rokeby 
home  again  from  the  Crimea.  G^oige  came  in,  and  Mama 
and  I  went  to  see  the  poor  dear  Princess  Boyal,  who  is  laid 
up  with  a  burnt  arm.  .  .  .  Dined  at  the  Palace  at  8  o'clock, 
a  party  of  forty,  I  between  George  and  Albert ;  a  short  con- 
cert followed,  at  which  Wagner,  Noq,  and  M.  Le  Foret  sang, 
and  on  to  a  hot  and  crowded  ball  at  Lady  Ashbnrton's. 
June  26. —  ...  To  Qrosvenor  House  for  a  ball  the  West- 
minsters gave  in  honour  of  Her  Mtgesty :  we  danced  in  the 
dining-room  and  supped  in  the  gallery ;  the  heat  was  intense. 
Ju7u2A. —  .  .  .  Started  after  tea  with  Mama  for  our  sylvan 
retreat 

Cambridge  Cottage,  June  29. —  .  .  .  Joined  Mama  in  the 
garden,  read  a  sermon  to  her,  and  we  sat  and  talked  nnd^ 
the  Persian  lilac.  Soon  after  five  Count  Chotek  arrived,  and 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  George  and  Prince  Oscar ; 
they  walked  with  us  to  see  the  glass-house  and  Gardens  and 

>  Lady  Gomm  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Bobert  Kerr,  and  maxried. 
in  1830,  Field-Manhal  Sir  WiUiam  Gomm,  Colonel  of  the  Ooldstream  OnaxddL 
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we  retamed  to  tea,  when  Prince  Oscar  and  Geoige  took 
their  departoie.  July  4. —  .  .  .  We  called  upon  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Belgium/  and  missed  seeing  the  King  as  he  was 
out ;  returned  home  to  dress  for  the  dmner  at  Sir  William 
Middleton's,  and  shortly  before  ten  went  on  to  Gloucester 
House,  to  be  in  time  to  receive  the  Queen,  in  whose  honour 
dear  Aunt  Mary  gave  a  very  pretty  ball,  at  which  Prince 
Oscar  and  the  Belgians  were  also  present. 

St  Jamea's  Palace,  Jidy  7. — Hfl^ne  Kielmansegge  arrived, 
and  at  half -past  twelve  we  started  for  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
Station,  whence  we  steamed  away  for  Famboroi^,  accom- 
panied by  George,  Edward  Weimar,  and  Prince  William  of 
Hesse  Philippsti^.  At  Famborough,  Mama's  landau  con- 
veyed us  to  the  Camp,  Geoige  preceding  us  on  horseback. 
He  took  us  first  to  the  North  Camp,  where,  after  passing  the 
huts  of  the  Jagers  and  other  German  troops,  we  got  out  and 
walked  through  the  tents  occupied  by  the  horses  of  the  4th 
and  5th  Dragoons  (heavy),  just  returned  from  the  Crimea ; 
thence  to  the  South  Camp,  where  we  lunched  in  the  mess-room 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  It  rained  heavily  whilst  we  were 
at  luncheon,  and  consequently  the  review  was  put  off  till  the 
next  day.  To  make  up  for  this  disappointment  we  drove  all 
through  the  South  Camp,  getting  out  every  now  and  then  to 
see  some  of  the  men  of  ecu)h  regiment  of  Guards  and  of  the 
79th  Highlanders,  who  had  served  through  the  whoU  of  the 
war.  We  then  drove  up  to  Lord  Hardinge's  tent,  but  fovnd 
every  one  terribly  upset  there,  as  the  poor  old  man  had  had 
a  paralytic  stroke  whilst  in  the  Queen's  Pavilion ;  bidding 
George  adieu,  we  started  on  our  return  to  the  station,  the  CM- 
streams  turning  out  to  give  us  a  cheer  on  our  way  back !  .  .  « 

July  9. — At  11  o'clock  we  drove  with  G^eraldine  to  the 
Palace  to  see  the  Guards  pass,  with  Lord  Bokeby  at  their  head ; 
this  we  did  from  the  balcony  of  the  centre  drawing-room,  front- 
ing the  Mall.  It  was  a  glorious  and  sovi'Stirring  sight,  and  one 
/  shaU  never  forget.  The  men  cheered  as  they  passed  under 
the  balcony,  and  we  waved  our  handkerchiefs  to  them.  We 
then  waited  for  some  time  downstairs  before  the  order  came 
to  start  (in  procession)  for  Hyde  Park ;  I  drove  in  the  third 
carriage  widi  Victoria,  Alice,  and  Charlotte  of  Belgium,  the 
crowd  cheering  us  all  the  way.  Upon  reaching  the  ground, 
we  followed  Her  Majesty  down  the  line,  after  which  the 
whole  brigade  of  Guards,  under  George's  command,  marched 
past,  gave  the  Boyal  salute,  and  finally  three,  or  rather  any 

*  Bister  of  the  present  King  of  Belgium.  She  afterwards  mairied  the 
Archduke  MaTimiiiftn,  and  beoame  Empress  of  Mexico. 
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nuvfiim^  of  d^ufn  for  the  Queen.  We  returned  home  to 
luncheon,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  rushed  to  the  window 
to  see  the  i^vr  Goldstreams  go  by  on  their  way  to  the  Tower. 
July  10. —  .  .  .  The  afternoon  was  entirely  taken  up  with 
receiving  visits ;  first  the  young  Prince  and  Princess  Kinsky, 
shejolie  comme  un  ange  ;  next  Lady  Marian  Alford ;  after  that 
Bose  Fane,  Lady  Falkland,  Colonel  Grordon  Dmmmond,  and 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  with  their  daughter. 
July  11. —  .  .  .  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  came  to  take 
leave,  and  at  4.30  we  started  for  Craven  Cottage.  It  was 
as  usual  a  very  pretty  breakfast,  Lady  Howard  having  invited 
hardly  any  but  acquaintances.  The  band  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards  played  on  the  lawn.  .  .  .  Were  home  again  soon 
after  eight,  when  Mama  and  I  dined  en  robes  de  Siambre  in 
her  boudoir.  Tea  at  nine,  and  dressed  for  a  grand  and 
charmingly  first-rate  ball  at  dear  Apsley  House.  Prince 
Oscar  was  there,  and  bade  us  a  second  time  good-bye. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  July  14. — Mama  surprised  me  before 
I  was  up  with  the  pleasant  intelligence  that  Oeoige  had  been 
appointed  ComTMmdeT-i'nrChief  by  the  Queen.  Breakfast 
over,  (jouramma  and  I  went  into  the  Gardens  to  gather  roses. 
At  six  we  returned  to  town,  George  coming  in  for  a  minute  to 
be  congratulated,  and  dined  at  the  Palace  to  meet  the  Prussians. 
A  dance  followed,  which  was  kept  up  till  1.30,  and  a  very  nice 
party  was  invited  for  it.  July  16. —  ...  At  twelve  we  started 
with  E^ese  and  Geraldine  for  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Station, 
whence  we  steamed,  though  but  slowly,  down  to  Famborough, 
where  we  had  to  wait  until  our  carriage  could  be  got  off  Sie 
truck  and  ready.  We  then  skirted  tiie  camp,  and  drove  at 
once  to  Lord  Panmure's  tent ;  George  met  us  there,  and  we 
had  some  luncheon,  after  whidbi,  it  being  a  quarter  to  four, 
we  preceded,  escorted  by  Major  Clifton,  to  tiie  ground,  and 
there  awaited  Her  Majesty,  in  whose  rear  we  drove  down 
the  line  of  several  regiments  just  returned  from  the  Crimea. 
We  saw  them  march  past,  walked  down  the  line  for  the 
Queen  to  notice  those  who  had  distinguished  conduct  medals, 
took  up  a  position  on  a  hill  to  see  a  manoeuvre  of  cavaby, 
artillery,  guards,  and  rifles,  with  Colonel  Brownrigg  as  our 
cicerone,  and  finally  witnessed  a  general  march  past  of  the 
H.ftOO  men.  We  returned  to  Famborough,  and  were  whirled 
back  to  town  in  the  Parliamentary  train. 

St,  James's  Palace,  July  18. —  .  .  .  Charlotte  Lyster  and 
Tiny  Hamilton  arrived  to  accompany  us  to  the  Tower;  we 
started  a  little  before  one,  and  were  received  by  Colonel 
Gordon  Drummond  and  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the 
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Coldstreams  (both  past  and  present),  and  bj  the  Combermeres. 
The  men  of  the  second  battalion  were  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  officers'  mess-room,  and  we  saw  them  march  off  to 
the  dinner  which  was  provided  for  them  at  Mama's  expense. 
As  soon  as  the  IflOO  were  seated  we  followed  to  an  immense 
store-room  given  up  to  them  for  the  occasion,  and  which  the 
men  had  decorated  with  evergreens,  and  with  colours  and 
trophies,  over  which  hung  my  dear  Father's  picture.  We 
walked  round  the  tables,  the  band  playing,  and  feasted  our 
eyes  upon  the  bronzed  happy  faces  of  our  Aeroes .'  Colonel 
Gordon  Drummond  made  a  very  pretty  speech,  and  the  men 
gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  dear  Mama.  It  was  altogether 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  thrilling  sights  I  ever 
beheld,  and  one  not  to  be  forgotten !  We  had  luncheon  in 
the  officers'  mess-room  with  a  large  party,  the  wives  and 
belongings  of  the  officers  mustering  pretty  strongly,  and  I  sat 
between  Colonel  Grordon  Drummond  and  Colonel  Upton; 
afterwards  we  went  to  see  the  old  Chapel,  and  what  used  to 
be  the  mess-room  of  the  officers,  which  is  now  held  in 
veneration  as  having  been  the  cell  for  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Jvly  24 —  .  .  •  Betumed  home  in  time  to  dress  for  a 
breakfast  at  the  Duchess  of  Somerset's,  Wimbledon.  We 
got  there  about  half-past  five,  and  found  a  great  number  of 
people  assembled  on  the  lawn  and  steps,  but  rather  a  diidU 
of  men  one  knew.  After  a  little  promenading  and  talking, 
we  grandees,  to  the  number  of  eight,  sat  down  to  a  private 
dinner,  at  which  the  only  two  men  of  our  party  were  my 
neighbours.  Then  we  sat  out  and  talked,  and  at  dusk  we 
young  people  took  off  our  bonnets  and  danced  away  indoors. 
We  left  about  a  quarter-past  ten.  July  26. — I  was  with 
Mama  at  10.30  to  wish  her  joy  of  this  dear  day,  and  gave 
her  my  birthday  presents  before  breakfast,  at  wMch  George 
assisted.  At  two  o'clock  the  Due  d'Ossuna  called,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Aunt  Kent,  attended  by  Lady  Augusta  Bruce, 
came  to  see  us;  on  her  departure  the  Duchess  of  Inver- 
ness arrived,  to  whom  I  showed  the  presents.  ...  I 
drove  with  Mama  to  the  Begent's  Park  Botanical  Gardens, 
where  we  sat  reading  her  birthday  letters  for  some  little 
time.  .  .  .  Dined  witi  Aunt  Mary,  who,  unfortunately,  was 
not  well  enough  to  appear ;  in  the  evening  she  received  us 
and  a  small  party  of  Mama's  friends  upstairs,  and  lily 
Montagu  confided  her  shortly-to-be-announced  marriage 
with  Gerald  Wellesley,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  to  me  this 
memorable  evening. 
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Cambridge  Cottage,  July  29. — ^Ladj  Marian  Alford  chape- 
roned me  to  Marochetti's  for  the  final  sitting.  Mama  joined 
us  there  later,  and  pronounced  the  bust  to  be  "  an  excellent 
WcefMss  !  "  August  1. — Drove  over  to  Orleans  House  with 
Mama  at  half-past  eleven  to  meet  Queen  Marie  Amfflie  at  a 
French  breakfast  d  la  fowrehette.  The  Duchesse  d'Aumale 
was  on  her  chaiee  Umgue,  so  that  the  Due  had  to  do  the 
honours ;  we  sat  down  to  brei^ast  a  party  of  twelve,  com- 
prising, in  addition  to  the  Prinoesse  de  Joinville,  Cond^ 
M.  le  Trot,  and  the  French  suites ;  we  afterwards  established 
ourselves  in  the  centre  room  between  the  conservatories, 
where  the  little  Duchesse  had  placed  herself,  and  conversed. 
Home  by  half-past  two,  and  sat  with  Mama  and  Mrs.  de 
Burgh  till  tea-time,  enjoying  the  dolce  far  niente,  as  I  found 
it  too  hot  to  move.  August  4. —  ...  I  wrote  to  EUinor 
Dabymple.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  eight,  and  afterwsjxls  drove 
over  to  the  White  Lodge,  where  we  ware  much  alarmed  at 
hearing  that  dear  Aunt  had  had  an  attadc  of  f aintness  and 
oppression  on  returning  from  her  drive. 

Letter  to  the  Hontle.  Mrs.  DalrympU. 

Oambridge  Oottage,  Augost  4, 1856. 

...  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  you  have  heard  from 
me,  and  I  really  must  take  up  my  pen  to  recall  myself, 
and  the  happy  days  of  our  chilcmood  that  we  spent  together, 
to  your  recollection.  I  should  have  written  before  to  thank 
you  for  your  kind  letter,  but  that  I  could  not  find  a  spare 
hour  to  devote  to  you  in  the  whirl  and  bustle  of  the  season — 
and  what  a  fatiguing,  unsatisfactory  season  it  has  been! 
Concerts  and  agreeable  dinner-parties  are  quite  out  of  date, 
and  with  them  all  real  social  enjoyment  vamshes ;  instead  of 
which  we  have  had  any  number  of  hot,  dull,  crowded  balls, 
at  which  one's  gown  is  torn  to  shreds.  ...  I  can  assure  you 
there  are  very  few  days  out  of  the  two  months  we  were  in 
town  that  I  should  care  to  have  over  again,  and  these  were 
chiefly  spent  in  soldiering  I  The  entrance  of  the  Guards  into 
London,  the  dinner  Mama  gave  to  the  Battalion  of  the 
Goldstreams,  lately  returned  from  the  Crimea,  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  Wellington  College,  and  our  two  visits 
to  Aldershot  form  the  principal  exceptions. 

Of  course  the  foolish  roport  of  my  supposed  intended 
marriage  did  not  tend  to  make  the  season  very  agreeable  to 
poor  me  I  And  I  rejoice  to  find  myself  once  more  at  Kew, 
in  the  perfect  eiijoyment  of  peace  and  quiet,  "the  world 
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foigettdng,  by  the  world  forgot" !  Not  that  I  take  at  all  a 
melancholy  view  of  things  in  general,  quite  the  reverse ;  but 
I  want  a  Uttle  rest  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  London,  and 
have,  I  am  truly  thankful  to  say,  too  many  resources  in 
mysdf  ever  to  feel  a  want  or  craving  for  outward  excite- 
ment. .  .  .  You  can  imagine  how  delighted  we  were  at  dear 
George's  appointment,  ana  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
received  by  the  army  and  country  at  large,  proves  how  great 
and  universal  is  his  popularity.  I  only  trust  he  may  fully 
realise  the  hopes  centred  in  him,  which  I  venture  to  flatter 
myself  he  will.  He  is  charmed  with  his  post,  and  deeply 
touched  at  finding  himself  sojpqpfitor/  .  .  . 

Journal. — Cambridge  Cottage,  August  11. —  ...  Mr.  Hills 
brought  a  better  account  of  Aunt  Mary,  and  Mama  settled  with 
Knese  to  start  (D.Y.)  on  Saturday  for  Grermany. .  . .  August 
15. —  .  .  .  Went  with  Mama  to  the  White  Lodge  to  bid 
dear  Aunt  good-bye,  and  she  gave  me  a  ring  as  a  keepsake ; 
she  seemed  stronger  and  looked  charming,  played  at  patiences 
with  us,  and  bore  up  well  at  the  partiog.  God  in  His  mercy 
grant  us  a  happy  meeting  in  a  couple  of  months,  and  spare 
her  to  us  yet  awhile.     Amen. 

August  16. — George  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  then 
wandered  up  and  down  the  garden  with  us.  ...  At  three  we 
bade  the  servants  and  our  dear  cottage  good-bye  and  started 
for  the  London  Bridge  Station,  whence  we  steamed  off  to 
Dover  at  4.30.  The  wind  rose  every  hour,  so  that  by  the 
time  we  reached  Dover  (7.15)  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  blowing 
a  gale.  Captain  Smithett  and  the  military  and  navsd 
autibioiities  received  us  at  the  terminus,  and  conducted 
us  to  the  entrance  (at  which  the  93rd  Highlanders  were 
drawn  up),  and  down  the  Admiralty  pier,  where  we  had  to 
embark  on  account  of  the  tide  not  serving  inside  the  harbour. 
This  promenade  afforded  us  an  extensive  view  of  the  stormy 
and  foaming  brine.  I  lay  down  at  once  in  one  of  the  paddle- 
box  cabins,  and,  though  giddy  and  uncomfortable,  kept  well 
throughout  the  rough  and  stormy  passage,  which  quite  upset 
I)oor  Mama  and  most  of  the  others.  On  arriving  at  Calais 
(9.45)  we  walked  to  the  Hotel,  in  spite  of  the  thunderstorm. 
Mama  went  to  bed  soon  after,  and  about  11  o'clock  we  had 
dinner,  five  ^  of  us,  as  Smithett  and  his  son  joined  us,  and 
then  retired  to  rest  for  rather  more  than  five  hours. 

■  Lady  Geraldine  Somenet  and  Baron  Kneiebeok  were  in  attendanoe  upon 
the  Dnoheas  of  Cambridge  and  Prinoen  Mary. 
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Calais,  August  17. — I  was  up  at  a  quarter  to  six;  fareak- 
&sted  at  7.16,  and  left  the  hotel  soon  after  for  the  station, 
where  Smithett  awaited  us  to  say  good-bje.  At  lille,  which 
was  reached  at  10.46,  we  had  to  wait  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  employed  the  time  in  walking  up  and  down  the  nearest 
streets,  and  resting  in  a  smart  green  waiting-room,  garwU  de 
bouquets  de  fUe  fanis,  and  inhabited  by  a  tame  and  remark- 
ably sociable  sparrow  I  We  azrived  at  li^  about  eight 
(having  stopped  at  forty  different  stations  in  the  course  of 
the  day !)  and  went  at  once  to  the  nearest  inn,  THotel  de 
rXJniyers.  After  a  tea-supper,  we  tidied  ourselves  some- 
what, and  rested  on  sofas  till  twelve,  when  we  were  hunied 
over  to  the  station,  where  we  had  half  an  hour  to  wait. 
Fortunately  it  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  and  we  quite 
enjoyed  sitting  out-of-doors.  About  1  a.m.  we  started  in 
the  night  train  for  Cologne,  but  could  get  little  sleep  on 
our  road,  as  the  guards  were  perpetually  disturbing  us  to 
look  at  the  passport,  tickets,  and  so  forth;  we  waited 
some  time  at  Yerviers,  and  reached  the  station,  or  rather 
terminus,  at  Ciologne  about  5.30,  but,  thanks  to  the  dilatory 
proceedings  of  the  Prussian  railway  authorities  and  the  bad 
driving  of  the  postUlion,  who  in  turning  a  sharp  comer 
jammed  us  against  a  wall  (fortunately  without  injuring  the 
carriage),  and  then  came  down  with  his  horse,  we  did  not 
get  to  tiie  hotel  till  6.15.  Here  a  hasty  toilet  was  per- 
formed preparatory  to  an  indifferent  breakfast,  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  steamer  which  weighed  anchor  at 
7.45.  Mama  sat  in  the  carriage  ^  at  first,  but  as  the  smoking 
around  us  was  very  unpleasant  we  shifted  our  quarters 
and  seated  ourselves  under  the  awning,  until  driven  away 
by  the  preparations  for  the  tcibU  cChote.  At  about  one 
o'clock  we  had  an  excellent  luncheon,  de  petite  poulets  ei 
compSte,  in  our  carriage,  after  which  we  again  sat  out,  and 
were  joined  by  a  French  gentleman  and  his  wife,  very  nice 
people  seemingly,  in  whose  companv  we  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  admiring  the  scenery  of  the  Bhine,  which  really  is  very 
beautiful  in  some  parts,  though  perhaps  on  the  whole  there 
is  not  enough  change  to  please  one.  Towards  the  evening  it 
set  in  for  rain,  and  the  last  part  of  the  journey  from  Bingen 
to  Mayence,  which  we  reached  by  a  quarter  to  eleven,  was 
performed  in  the  dark.  We  drove  at  once  to  the  Hotel  du 
Hiin,  where  we  found  everything  very  comfortable,  and  directly 
after  supper  hurried  to  bed. 

Mayence,  August  19. —   .   .   .   Breakfasted  at  10.30  and 

■  The  oamage  was  taken  oa  boaid  the  steamer. 
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went  out  on  the  balcony,  where  we  fonnd  oleander  and  pome- 
granate plants  in  fall  blossom  (they  abound  in  these  parts, 
and  are  to  be  seen  before  all  the  inns  and  railway  stations)* 
At  11.20  we  left  by  train  for  Ludwigshafen,  and  came  in  for 
a  feaifal  thunder  shower  on  our  way ;  we  got  there  about 
one,  and  after  waiting  in  the  storm  for  horses  to  be  put  to 
the  carriages,  drove  through  Mannheim  en  route  for  the 
station,  where  we  had  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  the 
royal  waiting-room.  At  last  we  continued  our  journey, 
reaching  Baden  about  7.30,  just  as  the  weather  was  dealing 
up  a  litUe.  We  were  received  at  the  station  by  Mr. 
Heneage  ^  and  Mr.  Hamilton,'  and  at  the  Hdtel  d'Angleterre, 
whither  we  at  once  drove,  by  Mrs.  Heneage  and  Muy ;  ^  ^ey 
had  procured  a  charming  apartment  for  us,  with  a  balcony 
commanding  a  view  of  the  hills  and  of  the  promenade.  On 
their  depar^ue  Lord  Westmorland  walked  in,  and  at  half- 
past  eight  we  dined  fort  hien.  The  Austrian  band  from 
Bastatt  was  playing  on  the  promenade,  and  we  listened  as 
w^ell  as  we  could  from  the  balcony. 

Baden,  Aug%ut  20. — ^We  breakfasted  about  ten,  arranged 
the  sitting-rooms,  unpacked,  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
-wrote  to  Aunt  Mary,  and  then  saw  the  Cavendishes,^  Princesse 
Hadziwill,  and  the  Heneages,  who  all  escorted  us  to  the 
rhinion  on  the  promenade  at  a  quarter  to  four,  where  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  or  two  people,  rested  under  the 
tnrees  till  past  five,  and  went  home  to  dinner.  Sat  on  the 
Ixdcony  for  some  little  time,  changed  our  dress,  and  returned 
to  tiie  promenade  about  7.30.  It  came  on  to  rain,  and  we 
^waited  under  the  booths  for  the  arrival  of  our  coterie;  but  as 
no  one  appeared  we  went  to  Marx,  the  bookseller's  shop,  to 
order  a  book.  Soon  after  we  met  the  Heneages,  and  fell  in 
Tcith  Mrs.  Cavendish  and  Lord  Westmorland,  who  insisted 
upon  taking  us  through  the  Eursaal.  I  watched  the  gambl^ 
in  two  diff^nt  rooms,  returning  home  about  nine. 

August  22. —  ...  I  walked  with  Enese  and  Qeraldine 
towards  lichtenthaL  Home  shortly  before  1  o'clock  to 
receive  the  Fiirstenbergs,  our  acquaintances  from  Ischl ;  we 
then  had  a  visit  from  Countess  Apponyi,  and  went  on  the 
promenade,  where  the  Bussian  Charg6  d'AfTaires,  M.  de 
Stulipine,  and  some  French  gentlemen  were  presented  to  us, 

*  Mr.  CharleB  Heneage  of  the  Life  Gnards,  and  gentleman  Uoher  to  the 
Queen.    He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Beoond  Lord  GravoB. 

*  British  Charg^  d'Aflkirea  at  Oarlaruha 

'  Eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  the  Honhle.  Mn.  Heneage. 

*  Mr.  and  Mnk  George  Oavendiih. 
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and  we  found  the  Oubrils,  whom  we  knew  at  Frankfort. 
...  On  our  return  I  read  the  English  papers  to  Mama,  and 
then  dressed  for  a  very  pretty  ball  given  in  the  ScMe  des 
FleuTB  by  the  Cavendishes  in  our  honour.  At  first  I  felt  wry 
$hy,  as  of  course  there  were  endless  presentations,  but  when 
those  were  happily  got  over,  I  soon  danced  my  shyness 
away.  A  sitting-down  supper  followed,  at  which  M.  de 
Serre  and  M.  de  Stulipine  were  my  neighbours,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  I  afterwards  danced  the  cotillon.  We  were 
home  by  two,  and  I  thought  it  great  fun. 

August  24,  Sunday, —  .  .  .  We  walked  up  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  the  English  Protestant  service 
is  performed  at  eleven.  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Lateward,  gave 
us  a  very  good  sermon,  and  the  singing  was  excellent.  ...  In 
the  afternoon  we  went  on  the  promenade  to  hear  the  Baden 
militaiy  band,  and  sat  with  the  Cavendishes,  Bumbolds,^ 
Lutteroths,  Comtesse  Lottum,  Mrs.  St.  John,  and  the  Ap- 
ponyis  till  five,  when  we  hastened  home  to  dine.  We  then 
took  a  charming  drive  up  to  and  round  by  the  Fremers- 
berg  and  the  Jagdhaus,  returning  soon  after  eight,  and  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  the  rhmion  on  the  promenade,  where  we 
sat  with  the  rest  of  the  sociMS,  or  walked  up  and  down  till 
ten  o'clock,  the  band  playing  indoors  to  attract  people  to  the 
gaming  tables. 

August  25. —  ...  At  a  quarter  to  three  we  started  for  a 
picnic.  We  got  out  at  Ebersteinburg  and  walked  up  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Burg,  firom  a  window  of  which  we  had  a  splendid 
view.  After  scaling  the  highest  tower  and  resting  a  little, 
we  trotted  down  again  to  the  carriages,  and  drove  on  to  the 
Alte  Schloss,  where  we  sat  down  (27)  to  a  very  eatable 
picnic-dinner  in  the  open  air.  Before  it  was  over  I  hurried 
up  to  the  tip-top  of  the  ruined  castle  to  see  the  sun  set,  and 
we  had  a  glorious  view  of  Baden  itself,  its  environs,  and  the 
dain.  Strasburg  was,  however,  invisible,  owing  to  the  haze. 
We  were  home  again  about  nine  o'clock,  having  thoroughly 
enjoyed  ourselves.  August  26. —  ...  In  the  afternoon  I 
took  my  music  over  to  Mrs.  Cavendish's,  where  I  spent  two 
hours  very  pleasantly  faisavU  de  la  musiqvs  with  her,  Mrs. 
Bumbold,  and  the  two  brothers.  .  .  .  Betumed  home  to 
dress,  and  then  proceeded  to  an  upper  room  at  Weber's, 
where  we  found  I^cess  lieven,^  her  demoiselle  de  comptignie, 
and  the  Cavendishes,  to  hear  the  Austrian  band,  which 

>  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Horaoe  Bmnbold,  now  British  AmbasBador  at  Yienxia, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUiam  Bnmbold. 
'  See  footnote  on  p.  94. 
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played  most  beantdfally  for  about  two  hours.  We  then 
adjourned  to  the  Salle  des  Fleura,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Club  had  arranged  to  give  a  dance  en  notre  Jumneur,  the 
Anstrians  forming  tJie  oi^estra.  We  stayed  till  after  twelve, 
and  I  danced  a  great  deal,  but  it  was  not  so  animS  as  the 
Cavendishes'. 

Angtcst  27. —  .  .  .  We  paid  the  Fnrstenbergs  a  visit  in 
their  new  and  pretty  little  house,  and  saw  their  children; 
then  called  at  Princess  BadziwiU's,  but  she  was  not  well 
enough  to  see  us,  and  afterwards  went  on  the  promenade, 
seating  ourselves  under  the  trees  with  a  large  circle  of  acquain- 
tances to  listen  to  the  music ;  Le  Prince  de  Bauf&emont  came 
pour  now  f aire  ses  adietix.  After  dinner,  which  was  at  4.15, 
we  drove  through  Lichtenthal  and  the  picturesque  village 
beyond  to  Greroldsau,  where  we  left  the  carnage  to  have  a 
good  view  of  the  cascade,  which  is  beautiful  in  its  fall. 
Home  soon  after  seven  to  dress  for  the  representation  of  the 
pretty  opera,  the  Sylphe.  .  .  . 

August  28.— Walked  to  the  Trink  Halle,  and  afterwards 
went  into  the  Kursaal  to  watch  the  gaming  tables.  Just  as 
we  were  coming  out  Mr.  Hamilton  joined  us,  and  as  it  was 
beginning  to  rain  we  returned  to  the  Saal,  and  sat  there  till 
one.  I  &en  took  advantage  of  Mrs.  Cavendish's  absence  to 
practise  at  her  house,  and  had  a  romp  with  the  children, 
returning  home  to  prepare  for  a  walk  up  to  Tburg.  llie 
Heneage  girls,  their  father,  Geraldine,  Major  Purves,  and  I 
made  up  the  walking  party ;  Mama,  ELnese,  Mrs.  Heneage, 
and  Mrs.  Purves  going  up  in  the  carriage.  The  walk  wo^d 
have  been  a  charming  one  had  not  the  sultriness  of  the 
weather  rendered  the  continued  though  gradual  ascent  very 
fatiguing;  the  last  bit  before  we  reached  the  ruins  of  the 
Yburg  was  particularly  steep.  We  were  rewarded,  how- 
ever, by  the  leautifid  tnew  from  the  top  of  the  tower, 
conimanding  Baden,  the  Eremersburg,  the  beginning  of  the 
Black  Forest,  and  Strasbuig  in  the  distance,  with  the  ranges 
of  the  Yosges  and  Jura.  I  returned  home  in  the  carriage 
in  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  walked  nearly  six  miles ! 
August  29. —  .  .  .  Joined  Mama  on  the  Promenade,  where 
we  found  most  of  the  sociitS  rStmiS,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Princess  Ltenie  de  B^thune.  .  .  .  Home  at  4.30 
to  dinner,  after  which  we  drove  up  to  the  Neuen  Schloss, 
and  were  shown  over  the  best  rooms,  which  are  dull, 
rather  dark,  small,  low,  and  very  heavily  famished.  One  or 
two  of  the  private  rooms,  however,  command  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  its  surroundings.    We  drove  down  the 
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hill  by  a  difiFeient  road*  gettizig  out  at  the  station  to  receive 
the  Queen  of  Holland ;  ^  most  affectionate  was  the  meeting, 
and  we  drove  witii  her  to  the  Hotel  •  .  .  The  Qneen  then 
came  and  sat  with  us  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

August  30. —  .  •  .  Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  write,  the 
Queen  of  Holland  came  in,  next  a  French  woman  with 
sleeves  and  collars,  whom  we  sent  awaj  in  a  huny  to  receive 
the  Margravine  William  of  Baden  and  her  three  daughters, 
so  hoflidif  wnd  unterihamg!  Shortly  after  we  had  a  visit 
from  the  Grande  Duchesse  Stephanie '  eauaant  dkmerveUU. .  .  . 
At  three  we  accompanied  the  Queen  of  Holland  on  a  drive 
round  the  Fremersbeig,  during  which  she  quite  charmed  us 
with  her  agreeable  conversation,  and  on  our  return  we  called 
on  the  Grande  Duchesse  Stephanie  at  her  charming  abode, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  possible  taste.  .  .  .  Had 
a  visit  from  the  Begent  of  Baden^  before  makiag  a  hurried 
toilette  and  accompanying  the  Queen  to  the  Grande  Duchesse 
Stephanie's,  where  we  found  a  small  tea-party  rhmL 

August  31,  Sunday. —  .  .  .  Walked  to  Church,  the  Queen 
following  us  thither  in  the  carriage,  and  driving  us  back.  I 
found  her  places  for  her,  and  was  delighted  to  hear  her 
responding  in  capital  English,  and  with  all  her  heart  seem- 
ingly. Mama  and  I  then  paid  a  visUe  dCaiitu  to  the  Grande 
Duchesse  Stephanie,  after  which  we  drove  to  the  station  to 
receive  dearest  Augusta,  and  found  all  the  English  already 
assembled  there  to  greet  her.  Soon  after  3.30  the  train 
arrived,  and  almost  before  it  had  stopped  she  was  in  our 
arms !  Engel  and  M.  de  Luhe  accompanied  her.  We  drove 
her  at  once  to  the  Hotel,  and  sat  with  her  till  past  five,  when 
we  hastened  to  dress  for  the  dinner  with  the  Queen  of  Hol- 
land. Sq^teniber  1. —  .  .  .  The  Queen  came  to  fetch  us  for  a 
joint  expedition  to  Bothenfels,  and  the  drive  thither  was  very 
enjoyable.  We  took  the  longest,  and  by  far  the  most  pic- 
turesque, road  across  the  hills,  reaching  Bothenfels  about 
half-past  two,  where  the  Markgraf  William,  his  wife,  and 
daughters  received  us  most  kincUy  at  their  prettily  situated, 
but  simply  furnished,  country  house.  ...  An  hour  and  a 
half  s  drive  along  the  plain,  between  fruit  trees  and  fields, 

^  Queen  Sophie,  flnt  wife  of  William  III.,  EUng  of  Holland.  She  vaa  a 
Prinoees  of  Wflrtembnrg. 

*  Wife  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  CharleB  of  Baden  and  daughter  of  Gomte 
Glande  de  Beanhamais.  Their  daughter,  PrinoeBS  Mary,  married  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  (see  footnote,  p.  156). 

*  The  present  Grand  Duke  Louis  of  Baden.  He  Buoceeded  his  father  as 
Regent  during  the  lifetime  of  his  elder  brother,  who  waa  mentaUy  afflictedL 
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brought  us  home  again,  when  we  dressed  in  a  hurry,  had 
a  dSjeHmer  a  la  fourchette,  and  started  again  (this  time, 
however,  without  Her  .  Majesty)  for  the  Fremersberg,  the 
Luitzen's  place,  where  a  fete  champetre  awaited  us,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  quite  spoilt  by  a  violent  thunderstorm. 
The  amusement  of  l^e  evening  began  with  a  conjuror,  after 
which  the  garden  was  illuminated  with  coloured  lamps,  and 
we  began  to  dance  in  a  tent,  but  just  as  the  Bengal  fires 
were  being  Kghted  around  it,  and  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
quadrille,  the  rain  came  down  and  drove  us  indoors,  to  wait 
downstairs  in  the  small,  hot,  and  crowded  rooms  until  they 
could  clear  the  drawing-room  upstairs.  I  danced  twice,  and 
then  came  down  to  supper  at  a  small  round  table  for  six. 
We  were  perfectly  ravenous!  Home  by  torchlight  at  a 
quarter  to  eleven. 

September  2. — Soon  after  ten  I  followed  the  others  to  the 
Queen  of  Holland's  apartments,  to  bid  her  good-bye ;  M.  de 
Tuyll  was  also  there,  which  made  it  less  a  Vaise,  We  saw 
the  dear  Queen  depart  d  grand  regret,  and  then  sat  down  to 
breakfast.  .  .  .  (reraldine  and  I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish's, where  Mrs.  Bumbold  joined  us ;  I  played  and  she  sang 
deligfUftUly ;  Mama  and  Gussy  came  to  hear  her,  and  the 
former  was  induced  to  join  in  the  singing.  In  the  afternoon 
we  set  out  for  a  charming  drive  beyond  Lichtenthal,  leaving 
the  road  to  Greroldsau  on  our  left,  and  taking  the  so-called 
Holz-Wog,  which  led  us  on  and  on  through  a  lovely  valley 
with  picturesque  villages,  tiU  at  length  we  got  out  where  it 
ended  in  a  steep  footpath,  and  climbed  up  a  little  way.  .  .  . 

September  3. —  ...  At  three  we  started  for  the  Favorita  * 
(where  the  Villebois*  ^  had  prepared  eifete  for  us),  and  got  there 
soon  after  four.  The  chateau  was  built  by  the  Markgrafinn 
Sybil,  and  we  went  over  the  quaint  little  rooms  with  em- 
broidered hangings,  fitted  up  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style,  and  the 
Jditchen,  with  its  beautiful  Venetian  glass  and  old  china. 
We  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  hall,  50  covers  being  laid, 
Hiord  Augustus  Loftus  and  M.  de  Stulipine  being  on  either 
side  of  me,  which  made  it  very  pleasant.  .  .  .  We  after- 
ifvards  adjourned  to  a  room  at  the  end  of  a  long  open  gallery, 
tastefully  illuminated  with  coloured  lamps.  The  Austrian 
l>and  had  failed  at  the  last  moment,  so  that  the  Villebois'  had 
to  send  in  all  directions  for  mtmc,  but  luckily,  at  8.30,  the 

>  Formerly  a  littlo  Jagd-SehUm  belonging  to  the  Doke  of  Baden.  Now 
tit  kind  of  pleasure  garden. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  YiUebois,  of  Marham. 
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Carlsrube  military  band  marched  in,  playing  "  God  save  the 
Queen ; "  later  in  the  evening  B^naget  sent  his  band,  and 
in  consequence  dancing  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till 
about  eleven. 

Eumpenheim,  September  17. — Breakfiasted  at  ten,  and 
wandered  about  the  garden  till  one  o'clock,  when  Madame  de 
Bethman  and  her  sister  Fraulein  Bose  (de  Nassau)  came  to 
see  us  (2e8  Liebhaher  Thedterswegen.  ...  I  assisted  at  Dolphus's 
dinner,  then  unpacked,  looked  in  upon  Knese,  who  was  ill, 
and  arranged  my  things.  We  dined  at  five,  and  shortly  before 
eight  the  Malets,^  with  their  attachis,  were  announced.  .  .  . 
September  20. —  ...  I  joined  Mama  and  Augusta  in  the 
garden,  and  we  walked  through  the  village  to  Pastor  Ulrich's, 
who  regaled  us  with  Zwetschen  Kuchen  and  nuts,  and  on 
our  way  home  Geraldine  and  I  had  a  frolic  in  the  mud  with 
Dolphus.  .  .  .  Worked  away  at  a  tableau  till  dinner-time, 
and  directly  afterwards  went  up  to  dress :  at  seven  we  started 
for  Frankfort  to  see  the  two  pieces—got  up  at  Baden  by  the 
Bumbolds,  Cavendish  &  Co.,  in  our  honour — acted  at  Madame 
de  Bethman's.  Before  the  play  began,  several  presentations 
du  corps  diplomatigue  were  made.  .  .  .  The  performance 
opened  with  a  melocbrama  entitled  Evdolphe,  ou  frere  et  Msur, 
in  which  Mrs.  Bumbold  was  perfect,  Mrs.  Cavendish  pas 
mal,  though  painfully  shy,  M.  Fleuriot  good,  and  M.  de  la 
Bochefoucauld  rather  stiff.  In  the  second  piece  (a  comedy 
entitled  JEmbrassons  rums  FMeville)  Mrs.  Bumbold  and 
Horace  highly  distinguished  themselves,  and  Willy  Bumbold 
acted  very  well.  We  afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating our  friends  on  their  complete  success,  and  after 
bidding  them  and  our  kind  hostess  adieu,  reached  home 
about  twelve  o'clock. 

September  22. — I  was  up  at  seven  to  finish  a  letter  to  Lady 
Marian.  .  .  .  We  started  for  Frankfort  en  route  for  Biebrich. 
Close  to  the  Mayence  line  station  the  leader  postillion's 
horse  fell,  and  we  had  to  jump  out  of  the  carriage;  we 
escaped  with  the  fright,  for  neither  man  nor  horse  was  hurt. 
We  reached  Biebrich  shortly  before  one  by  train,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Nassau's  carriage  conveyed  us  to  the  Chateau, 
where  we  were  received  by  Adelaide*  and  her  Lady,  Fraulein 
Lohn.    After  tidying  ourselves  in  our  late  rooms,  Adelaide 

*  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Halet.  Sir  Alexander  was  EnToy  Extra- 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Qermanio  Confederatum  at 
Frankfort,  and  also  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Hesse-Gaasel,  Hesse* 
Darmstadt,  and  Nassau.    He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Spalding. 

'  Duchess  of  Nassau.    Now  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxemburg. 
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took  us  to  her  own  apartments,  which  are  new  and  charmingly 
fitted  up,  where  we  limched.  Little  Willy  ^  came  in  whilst 
we  were  at  luncheon,  but  was  nervous  at  seeing  so  many 
new  faces  and  burst  into  tears,  talking  away  as  prettily 
as  possible  all  the  time.  As  it  rained,  we  spent  the  inter- 
vening time  in  Adelaide's  sitting-room,  and  at  four  went 
down  to  dinner  in  the  rondelle,  ten  of  us,  including  our  re- 
spective suites.  Afterwards  we  inspected  the  Duke  s  rooms, 
and  shortly  before  six  left  for  the  station,  where  we  took  a 
most  affectionate  leave  of  our  kind  little  hostess,  and  returned 
home  with  no  further  accident  than  the  horses  getting  over 
the  traces  just  before  Oberrath.  We  were  home  by  half- 
past  eight,  and  had  tea,  pancakes,  and  Zwetcken  Compote  in 
the  Gallery.  . .  .  September  23. —  . .  .  Geraldine,  Dolphus,  and 
I  started  on  foot  for  Offenbach  ;  and  after  paying  a  visit  to 
the  pfeffemiLse  Laden,  had  the  amusement  of  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  Leder  Fdbrik  for  some  time,  till  by  giving  our 
name  we  at  length  induced  the  subordinates  to  send  for  a 
foreman;  after  making  several  purchases  we  returned 
bome  in  my  uncle's  carriage.  .  .  .  During  the  evening  I 
^iccompanied  Mama  and  Gussy  while  they  sang. 

September  24. —  ...  At  four  o'clock  Mama  and  I  set  out 
for  Frankfort  with  Augusta.  .  .  .  We  had  nearly  half  an 
lour  to  wait  at  the  station,  as  the  passengers  did  not  choose 
X)  come  in  time,  and  were  waited  for,  and  this  prolonged 
eave- taking  quite  overcame  poor  dear  Gussy.  At  length,  with 
I  heavy  heart,  we  saw  her  and  darling  Dolphus  whirled  away, 
md,  escorted  by  Mr.  Edwardes,^  we  returned  to  the  carriage 
md  drove  back  to  Bumpenheim,  sad  and  sorry  at  heart  to 
hink  of  the  dear  faces  we  should  miss  on  our  return.  .  .  . 
Jepiember  26. — I  awoke  with  a  headaohe  and  a  terrible  fit  of 
he  blties,  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  indulged  in  till  11.30, 
k'hen  I  went  down  to  a  solitary  breakfast.  We  lunched  at 
Vankfort  with  the  Medets,  in  company  with  the  legation, 
lien  went  to  the  Stadelsche  Institut,  attended  by  Sir 
Jexander  Malet  and  Mr.  Edwardes,  to  see  Lessing's  famous 
ictiire,  "  John  Huss  before  the  Council  of  Constance."  The 
^llection  of  pictures  ia  altogether  very  fair ;  one  a  fine  head 
r  a  monk  by  Moroni,  and  several  good  specimens  of  the 
>utch  school.  .  .  .  We  took  leave  of  our  heaux,  and  were 
ome  by  5.30.  September  29. —  ...  I  wrote  to  the  Princess 
oyal  till  two,  when  Knese  joined  us  in  the  garden,  and  we 

*  Sldest  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Kasaan,  and  now  Hereditary  Prmoe  of 
axembnrg. 

*  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Frankfort. 
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afterwards  walked  to  the  Tannenwald.  Left  at  4  o'clock  for 
Frankfort  to  dine  with  the  Malets  at  five.  We  were  sixteen 
at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  party  comprising 
the  corps  diplomatique  and  a  few  Frankfort  acquaintances ; 
a  good  many  people  were  presented  to  me.  Ilie  Austrian 
Jager  band  played. 

October  1. —  .  .  .  Started  at  eleven  o'clock  with  Mama, 
TJncley  and  Geraldine  for  Frankfort,  where  we  took  post 
and  proceeded  to  Homburg.  We  alighted  at  the  Enro* 
paischer  Hof,  and  after  ordering  dn  Qahd-Fruhstuck, 
walked  over  to  the  Km:saal,  with  its  reading  and  playing 
rooms  (three  roulette  tables,  at  one  of  which  gold  was  circu- 
lating fireely),  and  then  through  the  newly  laid  out  pleasure- 
groxmds  and  die  dlteren  Anlagen  to  the  four  springs — Eliaa- 
betJien,  StaM,  Kaisers,  and  Ludtaigs,  We  returned  to  the 
inn  soon  after  two  to  our  supposed  luncheon,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  regular  dinner ;  pas  mai  but  awfolly  dear !  .  .  . 
Soon  after  three  o'clock  we  went  to  the  promenade  before  the 
Kursaal  to  hear  the  music,  and  then  wcdked  through  the  old 
part  of  the  town  to  the  Ch&teau,  and  paid  the  Landgravine 
Gustave  ^  a  visit,  who  was  in  bed,  poor  thing,  with  the  rheu- 
matism and  a  cold.  She  seemed  delighted  to  see  Mama^  and 
make  my  acquaintance ;  her  daughter.  Princess  Elizabeth,  is 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  her  lot  in  life  is  dreary  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Towards  the  close  of  our  visit,  in  walked  Prince 
Frederick  of  Dessau,  who  is  staying  with  his  sister,  and  he 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  the  garden  gates ;  he  has  altered 
but  little  during  the  nine  years  since  we  have  seen  him.  Be- 
tuming  to  the  promenade  to  await,  the  carriage,  we  found  it 
desert^  car  c'etait  Pheure  du  diner.  .  .  .  The  weather  had 
been  lovely  and  the  day  so  pleasant  that  our  souvenir  of 
Homburg  is  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  we  settled,  that  what 
with  its  rows  of  new  and  prettily  built  houses,  its  fine 
pleasure-grounds  and  numberless  walks,  the  place  in  itself 
is  prettier  than  Baden.  .  .  . 

October  2. — A  wet  morning ! .  .  .  I  wrote  and  visited 
Frazer  before  going  down  to  the  Gallery  to  see  General 
Schmerling,  der  mir  aus  der  Seele  sprach,  and  thus  quite  won 
my  heart.  We  dined  at  five,  and  afterwards  I  played  at 
patiences  in  the  GkJlery,  but  as  Uncle  became  very  violent 
on  the  Neapolitan  question,  I  retreated  to  the  next  room  to 
write  a  letter  for  Mama.  October  3. — Set  out  for  Frankfort 
vid  the  ferry,  en  souvenir  of  the  old  Bumpenheim  of  bygone 

'  Daughter  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Anhalt-Bouaa,  and  widow  of 
the  late  Landgrave  Onstave  of  UeBse-Homborg. 
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days.^  Mama,  Geraldine,  Freieisen^  and  I  drove  in  Uncle's 
barouche  and  four  to  Madame  Hehners  (Countess  Kesselstadt 
a  beauty  I),  thence  we  went  on  foot  to  the  china  shop  and 
the  great  glass  shop,  and  finally  paid  Fraulein  Stein  a  visit 
up  three  pair  of  stairs.  .  .  .  October  5,  Sunday. —  .  .  .  Went 
to  church,  where  we  saw  the  sacrament  administered  to 
fifty-three  conunimicants ;  the  service  lasted  in  consequence 
till  nearly  twelve.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  Wilhelmsbad, 
where,  after  seeing  the  Carousel,  the  splendid  old  oak  and 
the  Spid  Scud,  we  were  joined  by  Count  Bossi^  and  his 
daughter  on  our  way  to  the  Hermits^.  We  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Hermit,  and  then  sat  in  front  of  the  lodging-house  to 
hear  the  music  (the  Bavarian  military  band  in  plain  clothes). 
It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  the  place  was  therefore  much 
frequented ;  a  good  many  people  were  coming  in  as  we  left, 
about  half-past  four.  .  .  .  Octcber  7. —  .  .  .  Set  myself  to 
write  my  journal,  but  was  interrupted  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  first  by  a  visit  from  M.  Ulrich,  and  afterwards 
by  what  turned  out  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  four  Hessian 
officers  from  Hanau.  Just  as  I  had  joined  Mama  and  Uncle 
in  the  garden,  the  Danish  minister,  Bulow,  and  his  wife, 
arrived,  and  sat  with  us  on  the  terrace;  we  afterwards 
feasted  upon  raspberries  in  the  new  kitchen  garden,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  Gteraldine,  I  made  a  round  of  visits. . . . 
Count  Bossi  and  Us  daughter  came  at  four,  and  she  sang 
charmingly  with  her  high,  melodious,  touching  voice.  In 
the  evening  I  played  a  little  at  Uncle's  desire,  and  Marie 
Sossi  sang  again. 

October  8. —  .  .  .  My  Uncle  had  a  visit  from   Thomme 

cP affaires  du  Prince ,  who  came  to  ascertain  whether  / 

were  likely  to  many,  and  if  not,  whether  his  Prince, 
aged  25,  with  ur^A  prtndpauti  bien  arrondie  par  des  heri- 
tages et  un  battalion,  might  come  forward  as  a  suitor  for 
my  hand.  Whereupon  my  Uncle  made  a  diplomatic  reply 
and  bowed  him  off  I  I  had  just  time  to  run  up  and  put  on 
my  things  when  it  struck  two,  and,  bidding  good-bye  to  the 
servants,  we  crossed  in  the  ferry,  accompanied  by  Uncle  and 
Dreyer.  After  another  tender  farewell,  we  drove  off  in 
Uncle's  barouche  and  four,  and  on  turning  the  comer  we 

liad  a  sight  of  Prince 's  ambassador,  and  a  carriage  full 

of  ladies,  who  bowed  most  respectfully.  ...  At  the  Frank- 
fort station  we  were  met  by  the  whole  of  the  English 

»  See  p.  57. 

'  Count  Boesi  had  married  the  celebrated  singer,  Mdlle.  Sontag,  and  liyed 
»t  KeaseUtadt,  near  Hanau  (see  p.  60). 
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L^ation  and  Hoffman,  to  say  good-bye ;  we  reached  Mayence, 
or  rather  Caasel,  by  four  o'clock,  and  the  Hotel  du  Bhin 
half  an  hour  later.  The  afternoon  was  so  fine  that  we 
took  a  drive  through  the  City,  which  is  a  veiy  strong 
fortress.  The  public  buildings  have  almost  all  been  turned 
into  barracks  for  the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  Thence  we 
proceeded  up  to  the  Lustgarten,  where  the  Austrian  band 
plays,  to  have  the  finest  view  of  the  town,  and  then  drove 
round  part  of  the  fortifications,  returning  by  another  gate. 
We  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  and  afterwards  the 
moon  shone  so  brightly  that  it  tempted  us  to  take  a  walk 
on  the  bridge  and  gaze  upon  the  Bhine,  with  the  moon's  rays 
and  the  city  lights  reflected  in  its  waters;  it  was  a  calm 
evening,  and  everything  hushed  around. 

October  9. — By  nine  o'clock  I  was  seated  with  Mama  and 
Geraldine  in  the  landau,  whence  we  never  stirred  all  day,  on 
board  the  Prinzen  von  Pretissen.  We  enjoyed  the  lovely 
scenery  on  both  banks  of  the  Bhine,  from  Bingen  to  Boppart 
of  all  things,  besides  several  pretty  peeps,  and  feasted  our 
eyes  upon  the  towns,  villages,  and  churches  that  are  built 
upon  its  banks;  but  as  we  went  on  the  scenery  lost  its 
picturesque  character,  and  became  so  flat  and  monotonous 
that  we  grew  weary,  and  we  were  very  thankful  to  reach 
Cologne  and  the  Hotel  Dietz  by  seven,  where  dear  old 
Alsfeldt  awaited  us.  We  were  off  again  about  eleven.  At 
Verviers,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  we  had  to  change 
carriages,  and  were  bundled  into  a  delightful  Belgian  Govern- 
ment carriage,  in  which  we  slept  most  comfortably  and 
undisturbed  till  we  got  to  Malines,  at  a  quarter  to  seven, 
where  we  had  coffee  and  des  pistolets  (hot  rolls)  brought  us ! 
At  lille.  Mama,  Geraldine,  and  I  wiled  away  the  time 
d'attente  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  nearest  church,  which  is 
a  fine  pile  of  buildings.  We  met  Colonel  Maude  returning 
from  Bussia  at  the  station,  and  when  Mama  had  retreated 
into  the  carriage,  I  paced  up  and  down  with  him  till  it 
was  time  to  start.  Smithett  received  us  at  the  Calais 
terminus  at  seven,  with  the  assurance  of  a  lovely  passage, 
and  we  spent  the  intervening  time  until  the  tide  would 
serve  in  purchasing  rose  soap  at  the  comer  of  the  market- 
place, and  watching  the  passengers  on  the  Qtieen  of  the  French 
from  the  pier.  The  English  Consul,  Mr.  Bonham,  and 
Smithett  accompanied  us.  At  five  we  went  on  board  the 
Empress,  and  performed  the  crossing  in  one  hour  and  thirty- 
five  minutes  from  pier  to  pier.  It  was  an  excellent  passage, 
and  I  felt  sorry  not  to  have  been  on  deck.    Everybody  kept 
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welly  and  with  a  firm  foot  and  a  thrill  of  indescribable  pleasure 
I  again  stood  on  English  gronnd !  Sir  Henry  Barnard  and 
Captain  Mclrvine  received  us,  and  conducted  us  to  the  Ship 
Hotel ;  Captain  Smithett  dined  with  us.  How  delicious  the 
English  fare  seemed  to  us  all,  after  having  lived  two  months 
abroad! 

October  11. —  .  .  .  The  42nd  and  93rd  Highlanders  marched 
past  our  hotel ;  it  was  a  splendid  sight,  and  an  attention 
paid  by  Gteneral  Barnard  to  Mama.  The  band  played  for 
half  an  hour  under  the  windows.  Captain  Smithett,  Sir 
Henry  Barnard,  General  Cameron,  and  Captain  Mclrvine 
paid  &ieir  respects,  and  escorted  us  to  the  station,  where  the 
Highlanders  were  drawn  up  to  receive  us.  We  started  by 
the  twelve  o'clock  so-called  fast  train,  but  did  not  reach 
London  Bridge  before  4.15,  just  an  hiyu/r  behind  our  time. 
The  train  consisted  of  46  carriages,  besides  several  trucks, 
and  3  engines ! !  George's  carriage  conveyed  us  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  to  his  apartments,  where  we  sat  down 
at  once  to  a  late  luncheon  without  waiting  for  him,  he 
having  gone  up  to  Gloucester  House  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
us  there,  but  he  soon  joined  us.  At  5.30  we  bade  him  good- 
bye, deposited  Geraldine  at  Stable- Yard  with  real  regret, 
and  then  drove  to  Gloucester  House,  where  we  found  dearest 
Aimt  Mary  looking  better  and  more  rajeunie  than  we  could 
possibly  have  hoped ;  this  was  joy  indeed !  She  kept  us  till 
nearly  seven,  when  we  proceeded  in  our  carriage  and  four  to 
the  dear  little  Cottage,  to  which  bright  faces  welcomed  us  et 
ou  Umt  respirait  le  comfort.  After  all  there  is  no  place  like 
home.  I  ran  up  to  Alsfeldt's  room  to  see  that  she  was  com- 
fortable, and  then  visited  Hargrave,  whom  I  found  in  bed, 
recovering  from  an  illness.  We  dined  at  eight,  and  as  it 
smoked  in  the  Library,  Mama  and  I  sat  upstairs  in  the 
evening ;  but  the  lamp  had  gone  out,  and  the  room  therefore 
was  not  odoriferous  I    To  bed  early. 

Camiridge  Cottage,  October  12,  Svmday, —  .  .  .  We  heard  a 
new  preacher  from  Mortlake,  who  aspires  to  succeed  Mr. 
Johnston,  but  is  not  gifted  with  a  good  delivery.  On  coming 
home  Sir  William  Hooker  followed  ns  in,  and  then  we 
went  up  to  see  the  Baron's  new  bedroom  above  the  kitchen ; 
a  nice  sunny  room.  Took  Alsfeldt  into  my  sarutum  and 
showed  her  my  things.  Mama  and  I  had  a  walk  after 
limcheon,  and  fed  the  ducks  with  which  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
has  peopled  our  pond.  .  .  .  Arranged  my  books,  and  saw 
the  glass  unpacked.  George  came  to  dinner,  and  we  sat 
in  the  Library.     October  14. —  . .  ,  Breakfast  over  I  ran  down 
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to  the  hall  to  see  Knese's  new  brougham,  and  read  with  Mama 
till  luncheon-time.  We  drove  over  to  Orleans  HotiBe  to 
wish  the  Anmales  and  Princess  Salerno  good-bye  before  their 
departure  for  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  soon  after  our  return 
started  for  St.  James's  to  dine  with  George.  It  was  a  re- 
markably pleasant  dinner,  as  Sir  George  Brown  made  himself 
most  agreeable,  and  gave  us  much  interesting  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  war.  October  21. — My  morning  oocu- 
pations  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Tuscany,  who,  together  with  his  Charge  d'affaires 
at  Paris,  talked  so  agreeably  that  we  sat  for  two  hours  in 
the  library.  Went  to  dress  at  four,  and  drove  to  Gloucester 
House,  where  we  found  red  cloth  and  full  liveries  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  visit  from  Tuscany.  Lady  Caroline  Muiray  and 
Colonel  Tyrrwhit  received  us,  and  Lady  Truro  was  with  dear 
Aunt.  There  must  have  been  some  mistake,  as  the  Prince 
never  came,  but  our  visit  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
turbed one  in  consequence. 

Letter  to  a  Friend, 

C3ambridge  Oottage,  October  2S,  1856. 

.  .  .  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  stay  at  Baden;  the 
weather  was  delightful,  and  enabled  us  to  lead  such  an 
out-of-doors  life  as  quite  brought  back  the  bloom  chased 
away  by  the  late  hours  and  fatigues  of  a  London  season, 
and  did  us  all  a  world  of  good.  Qlie  scenery  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  lovely  and  picturesque  beyond  description 
— in  a  word,  a  perpetual  landscape — we  were  never  tired  of 
exploring,  and  6U9  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  pleasant 
English  set,  besides  a  few  agreeable  foreign  acquaintances, 
we  had  plenty  of  gaiety  in  the  way  of  picnics  and  fetes  given 
in  our  honour  at  Baden  itself  and  in  its  environs.  There 
were  plenty  of  Bussians,  headed  by  the  ex-premier  Count 
Nesselrode  and  Princess  lieven ;  but  the  latter,  finding  Baden 
no  field  for  politics,  did  not  prolong  her  stay ;  also,  amongst 
other  "  lions,"  old  Eossini,  the  great  composer,  with  whom  I 
spoke,  and  who  has  given  me  his  autograph.  People  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  were  constantly  passing  and  repassing, 
and  this  made  the  place  a  very  magic  lantern  !  The  Queen 
of  Holland  spent  three  very  pleasant  days  with  us,  and 
during  her  sejour  we  were  joined  by  dear  Augusta,  who 
accompanied  us  to  Bumpenheim,  where  we  met  darling 
Adolphus,  now  a  fine  noble-looking  boy,  and  from  his  sweet- 
ness of  deposition  a  greater  pet  than  ever.      He  spent  a 
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week  with  us  before  escorting  his  mother  back  to  her  northern 
home,  from  which  she  was  imwilling  to  be  absent  any  longer, 
as  my  poor  brother-in-law  is  in  a  very  sad  state,  being  as 
nearly  blind  as  possible.  It  is  a  fearful  tried  for  both,  and  I 
own  I  have  but  little  prospect  of  his  ever  even  partially  re- 
covering the  sight  of  die  remaining  eye,  although  the  oculist 
who  has  lately  been  to  Strelitz  left  them  just  the  shadow  of  a 
hope. . . .  After  their  departure  we  remained  at  Bumpenheim 
for  another  fortnight.  .  .  .  Our  homeward  journey  was  per- 
formed with  courier  speed,  for  we  reached  Dover  in  less  than 
22  hours  after  leaving  Mayence.  We  shall  now  settle  down 
to  our  accustomed  occupations  with  redoubled  zeal  to  make 
up  for  our  long  holiday  and  the  full  conviction  that  however 
charming  and  agreeable  "  there's  no  place  like  home."  .  .  . 

Journal, —  Windsor  Castle,  October  31. — A  wet  morning.  .  .  . 
Stayed  in  the  breakfast-room  and  the  one  adjoining  tcdking 
and  criticising  a  newly  arrived  posthumous  bust  of  Albert's 
mother ;  ^  then  I  went  to  Alice's  room,  sat  with  her  and  Miss 
Hilyard,  and  afterwards  with  Vicky,  when  she  showed  me 
her  scraps  of  drawing  and  composition.  .  .  .  Began  to  copy 
one  of  Vicky's  poems,  and  at  one  o'clock  drove  with  Mama 
and  Geraldine  to  the  Deanery,  to  see  dear  Lily  Wellesley. 
The  house  is  charming,  her  own  sitting-room,  with  its  view 
of  Eton,  the  very  pink  of  perfection,  and  she  seems,  as  it 
were,  cut  out  for  the  place,  with  its  (jothic  cloisters  and 
chapel ;  unfortunately,  the  Dean  was  out.  We  returned  to 
the  Castle  to  lunch.  The  little  boys  carried  me  up  to  the 
nursery,  and  then,  as  it  had  cleared,  we  went  out  driving  in 
open  carriages,  I  in  the  second,  with  Vicky,  Lady  Jocelyn, 
and  Lady  Sydney.  Home  by  five.  Lady  Sydney  came  to 
our  room  for  a  little  while,  but  our  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  dear  little  Arthur  with  his  drum, 
upon  which  he  performed  in  the  most  approved  fashion! 
Leopold  was  our  next  visitor,  and  after  having  a  good  game 
of  romps  with  him,  I  assist-ed  at  his  supper  in  the  nursery. 
Just  as  Mama  had  sent  for  me  to  hear  Alice  play,  the  Queen 
summoned  me  to  her  own  room,  where  I  had  a  very  satis- 
factory and .  pleasant  tite-d^-tite  with  Her  Majesty.  At  7.30 
Arthur  conducted  me  back  to  my  room,  and  Alice  came  to 
me  whilst  I  dressed.  We  dined,  a  party  of  twenty,  at  eight 
o'clock.    November  1. — We  breakfasted  a  little  after  nine, 

*  Dachem  of  Saxe-Gobnrg  and  Gbtha,  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Baxe- 
Ootha  Altenbnrg  by  his  Bccond  wife,  PrinoeiB  Caroline  of  Heflse. 
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Her  Majesty  being  en  retard,  and  after  bidding  her  adiea 
reached  Kew  about  twelve. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  November  8. — In  consequence  of  the 
Brabants  having  on  the  previous  evening  announced  tiierr 
visit,  we  were  dressed  in  full  pontificalihus  before  10.30, 
and  established  ourselves  in  the  library.  They  arrived 
shortly  after,  attended  by  M.  and  Madame  de  Lannoy,  and 
remained  till  half-past  eleven.  She  is  much  improved  in 
looks,  and  they  were  both  as  nice  as  possible.  On  their 
departure  we  breakfasted  for  the  second  time,  and  who  should 
tumble  into  our  meal  but  Major  Purves,  just  returned  jfrom 
Scotland.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  7.30,  and  I  read  ''Bamaby 
Budge  "  aloud  till  bedtime.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  now 
at  its  height^  and  one  could  go  on  reading  it  for  hours ! 
November  14. —  .  .  .  We  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  poor 
Prince  Leiningen's  death,  and  after  taking  my  first  music 
lesson  with  Mr,  Sell^  (Beethoven  a  quatre  mmna),  I  wrote 
notes  of  condolence  till  long  past  dressing-time.  ...  In  the 
evening  I  read  '*  La  Mission  de  la  Femme "  to  Mama ;  the 
latter  part  of  it  is  most  beautifully  written,  and  applies 
to  every  daughter  of  Eve.  November  22. —  .  .  .  Einily 
Somerset  arrived,  and  after  changing  our  dress  we  went 
down  to  the  Library  to  receive  the  Chreptovitches,^  thus 
setting  our  private  seal  to  the  new  aUiance  with  Bussia! 
November  23. —  .  .  .  Went  to  Church:  a  Sir  William 
Dunbar  officiated  on  trial.  The  sermon  was  beautiful,  but 
the  voice  not  quite  loud  enough  for  our  pew.  After  luncheon 
I  sat  reading  for  a  little  while  in  my  own  room,  but  at  3.30 
put  down  "The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and  hastened  with 
Mama  to  afternoon  service.  On  our  return  we  found  Coxmt 
Chotek  (just  returned  from  Bussia)  and  Count  Jaucourt 
awaiting  us ;  then  General  Halkett,^  our  dear  friend  from 
Hanover,  came  and  sat  with  us  till  dressing-time.  The 
General  and  George  dined  with  us,  and  the  former  made 
himself  so  agreeable  that  we  sat  up  till  nearly  twelve. 

November  27. — My  23rd  birthday!  ushered  in  with  sun- 
shine !  May  this  prove  a  bright  omen  for  the  coming  year, 
and  may  my  growth  in  grace  increase  year  by  year.  I  was 
awakened  by  Frazer's  voice  congratulating  me,  and  got  up  in 
good  time,  but  my  numerous  early  visitors  hindered  me 

1  Goimt  Chreptovitoh  had  arriyed  in  London  on  September  1  as  Bussian 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

'  Qeneral  Sir  Hugh  Halkett.  He  commanded  the  Hanoverian  Legion  at 
Waterloo,  and  was  employed  as  ambassador  on  various  occasions.  In  1848  he 
commanded  the  10th  Ccups  of  the  anny  of  the  Oonfederatlon  in  the  vrar 
against  Denmark. 
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wMlst  dressing.  Dear  Mama  came  to  me  at  ten,  and 
shortly  after  I  was  simimoned  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  George,  Enese,  and  Walbaum  were  awaiting  me. 
After  receiving  my  presents,  which  proved  to  be  the  very 
things  I  had  long  been  wishing  for,  we  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
Geoige  left,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
our  circle  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  several  visitors.  By 
four  our  friends  had  taken  their  departure,  and  I  sat  with 
dear  Mama  talking  cosily,  and  reading  to  her  and  Alsfeldt  my 
birthday  letters.  I  then  began  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  dressed, 
and  proceeded  to  Gleoige's  to  dinner.  The  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  Lord  Granville,  Cecil  Forester,  Count  Chotek  and 
Count  Jaucourt,  Colonel  Forster,  Knese,  and  Clifton  made  up 
the  party,  and  at  about  ten  we  all  adjourned  to  Gloucester 
House,  where  we  found  the  Saelmansegges,  Somerset  girls, 
liddells.  Lady  Geoigina  Bathurst,  and  the  Duchess  of  Inver- 
ness. As  we  were  too  numerous  for  a  round  game,  we 
conversed,  and  did  not  get  home  till  after  twelve.  Thus 
ended  a  day  rendered  very  happy  by  the  kind  afTection  of  my 
family  and  friends. 

Nwmithet  28. —  .  .  .  Drove  with  Mama  to  Richmond 
Park  and  the  Sangston  Gate  to  meet  George,  who  was  out 
shooting  with  the  two  Liddells,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  up 
with  us  he  told  us  of  poor  Elver's  dreadful  accident,  he 
having  been  thrown,  with  his  head  on  an  iron  bar,  from  his 
horse  in  the  stables.  Adolphus  Liddell  had  provided  a 
warm  pie  luncheon,  which  he  insisted  on  our  partaking  of  by 
the  roadside,  but  this  sad  event  cast  a  gloom  over  everything, 
and  it  being  besides  raw  and  damp  we  got  into  the  brougham 
again,  and  after  following  the  sportsmen  as  far  as  Dan's  ^ 
cottage  we  returned  home.  ...  A  cosy  tea,  then  I  went  to 
my  room  and  alternately  wrote  and  indulged  in  day-dreams 
till  dressing-time.  December  11. —  .  .  .  We  went  out 
driving  and  walked  up  and  down  Putney  Heath.  I  then 
called  upon  Mrs.  Drummond,  and  on  my  return  hastened  to 
Mama,  who  was  sitting  with  Alsfeldt,  to  carry  her  the  good 
news  t^at  Sir  William  Dimbar  had  for  the  present  accepted 
the  curacy.  ...  To  my  room  and  read  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  last  new  poem  (a  most  extraordinary  though 
highly  interesting  work),  "Aurora  Leigh,"  till  7.15, 
never  taking  my  eyes  off  the  book.  At  nine  o'clock 
Gouramma  made  her  appearance,  and  I  played  duets  with  her. 

*  Dan  wfiB  one  of  the  Bake  of  Cambridge's  keepers.  He  lived  in  a  cottage 
in  Biohmond  Park,  and  died  in  1890,  after  being  sixty  years  in  the  royal 
senrioe. 
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December  16. —  . .  .  Drove  to  town  on  a  very  nnsatisfactGiy 
shopping  expedition.  We  saw  Count  Eielmansegge  at  Glou- 
cester House,  who  announced  his  daughter's  marriage  to  ns, 
and  dear  H^l^ne  herself  all  smiles  and  blushes !  .  .  .  Looked 
over  the  things  I  had  bought  abroad  for  presents,  and  walked 
to  the  school,  escorted  by  Gouramma  and  Mrs.  Dmmmond, 
to  assist  at  the  girls'  singing  lesson,  previous  to  which  Miss 
Newman  put  some  scriptural  questions  to  them,  which  Lady 
Hooker  ably  illustrated.  December  24. —  .  .  .  After  taking 
a  peep  at  the  tree  I  finished  my  letter  to  Gussy,  and  then 
joined  Mama  in  the  drawing-room  to  help  decorate  the  tree 
and  arrange  the  presents  and  banbannieries.  This  occupied 
us  till  past  six,  when  we  set  out  our  gifts  for  Alsfeldt, 
Freieisen,  and  Frazer  in  Mama's  room.  We  dined  at  half- 
past  seven.  Major  and  Mrs.  Purves,  Count  Chotek,  and 
Dr.  Qtdn,  making  up  the  Christmas  party,  and  a  very 
merry  diimer  it  was,  thanks  to  Quin  1  TVlien  the  gentlemen 
came  out  from  dinner,  the  drawing-room  door  was  thrown 
open  and  we  beheld  the  tree  in  all  its  glory !  It  was  a  blaze 
of  light  and  looked  lovely !  my  presents  delighted  me,  and 
we  spent  the  evening  admiring  our  different  gifts  and  gazing 
at  the  tree. 

December  25,  Christmas  Day, — The  morning  was  both  raw 
and  foggy,  so  much  so  that  my  room  became  quite  dark 
twice  during  my  dressing.  Gteoige  arrived  per  rail  from 
town,  ejidjly  from  Bichmond,  and  accompanied  us  to  Church ; 
though  the  fog  had  cleared  off  it  was  too  wretchedly  cold  for 
walking,  so  we  took  George  into  the  drawing-room  to  see 
our  tree.  He  lunched  with  us,  and  we  took  a  peep  at  the 
dinner  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  filled  two  bonbonmeres  for 
Aimt  Mary.  At  3.30  we  attended  afternoon  service,  and  at 
six  I  dressed  for  the  Christmas  dinner  at  George's,  previous 
to  which  he  gave  Mama  a  cabinet,  and  received,  in  his  turn, 
our  presents.  We  sat  down  a  party  of  eleven  to  dinner,  the 
guests  being  Edward  Weimar,  Prince  William  PhiUppsthal, 
Cecil  Forester,  Jim,  Knese,  Lord  William  Paulet,  ODlonel 
Tyrrwhit,  and  Mr.  Iforman  Macdonald.  At  9.30  we  ad- 
journed to  Gloucester  House,  where  a  small  party  of  "  elders 
and  youngsters"  was  assembled  to  do  honour  to  a  pretty 
though  dimly  lighted  Christmas  Tree.  .  .  . 

Letter  to  Mrs,  Barry. 

Oambridge  Ck>ttage,  Deoember  26»  1856. 

.  .  .  Our  preparations  for  Christmas  so  entirely  engrossed 
my  time  and  thoughts  of  late  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
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finish  my  letter  to  you,  but  your  kind  appeal  to  my  sympathy 
having  this  morning  reached  me,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that 
I  do  with  all  my  heart  feel  for  you  in  this  severe  trial.  I 
only  trust  and  pray  that  the  blessing  of  this  holy  season  may 
rest  on  you,  to  comfort  and  support  you,  and  one  whose 
happiness  is,  I  know,  dearer  to  you  than  your  own,  in  this 
time  of  trouble  and  adversity,  and  that  the  year  we  are  about 
to  enter  on  may  bring  with  it  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  you 
indulge  in  .  .  .  and  a  brighter  prospect  for  the  future.  At  a 
season  of  such  universal  rejoicing,  it  cannot  but  make  me  very 
sad  to  know  that  one  I  love  so  dearly  has  lately  experienced 
so  much  sorrow ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  that  many  happy  days 
are  yet  in  store  for  you,  and  t^at  every  blessing  may  attend 
you  in  the  course  of  '57,  and  many  succeeding  years.  As 
soon  as  ever  you  return  I  trust  you  will  come  and  see  us, 
and  pour  out  your  heart  to  me.  .  .  .  Wherever  we  may  be 
a  hearty  welcome  awaits  you.  Little  did  I  think  when 
arranging  our  tree,  and  with  childish  glee  admiring  it  lit  up 
on  the  24th,  or  when  spending  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day 
so  merrily  at  Gloucester  House,  that  a  heart  fondly  devoted 
to  me  was  burdened  with  grief  and  anxiety.  Mama  ^ites 
with  me  in  sympathy  for  past  and  present  trials,  and  every 
good  wish  for  the  future.  .  .  . 

Journal, — Carnbtidge  Cottage,  December  31. — George  and 
Count  Chotek  came  down  to  dinner.  In  the  evening  we 
sang  and  played,  and  the  bell-ringers  gave  us  two  tunes. 
Cut  a  flame  pudding  for  the  ring,  poured  hot  lead,  and 
finally  ushered  in  the  New  Year  (1857)  with  a  game  of 
romps,  pledging  one  another  in  a  loving  cup  of  mulled  claret. 

We  separated  at  half-past  twelve,  when  I  knelt  down  in 
prayer,  giving  thanks  for  past  blessings^  and  imploring  future 
mercies. 
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Visit  to  WiDdflor  Castle — Egerton  Lodge— Dliieas  and  death  of  the  Dacliess 
of  Qloucester — ChristeiiiDg  of  Princess  Beatrice — ^Handel  Festival  at 
the  CiyBtal  Palace — First  distribation  of  the  Victoria  Cross — Stay  at 
Strasbuig — Sight-seeing  in  Paris  —  Ndtre  Dame  —  The  Palais  de 
Justice — Palais  du  Luxembourg — St.  Cloud — ^The  Madeleine — Fere  la 
Cham — Veraailles — The  Tuileries — St  Germain — ^Fontaineblean — 
Hdtel  de  Ville— Chantilly— The  Indian  Mutiny— The  Manchester 
Exhibition — ^Visits  to  Heaton  and  Knowsley — Revels  at  Ashridge — 
Death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours — ^Introduction  to  the  woolsack. 

Journal. —  Windsor'  Castle,  January  14. —  .  .  .  Mama  and 
I  reached  here  at  six  o'clock,  and  very  soon  Albert,  the 
Queen,  Arthur,  and  Leo  paid  us  a  visit ;  Alice  came  to  me 
whilst  I  was  dressing.  The  Comte  de  Flandres,  the  Shaftes- 
burys,  Baninfftons,  and  two  Stockmars'  are  staying  at  the 
Castle.  In  the  evening  we  played  at  patiences  and  con- 
versed. January  15. —  ...  I  went  out  walking  with  the 
Queen,  and  as  it  poured  with  rain  in  the  afternoon  I  played 
with  the  children  and  walked  up  and  down  the  corridor  with 

'  Baron  Rtockmar  and  his  son.  Baron  Stockmar  entered  the  serrioe  of 
Prince  Leopold  as  private  physician  in  1816,  and  after  the  death  of  Prinoew 
Charlotte,  which  took  place  in  the  same  year,  untU  1631,  acted  as  the  Prinoe'f 
private  Mecretary  and  (^mptroUer  of  the  Boyal  Household.  When  Priaoc 
Leopold  accepted  the  Belgian  crown.  Baron  Stockmar  left  England  and  re^ 
turned  to  Coburg.  He  conducted  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  alUanct 
between  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  and  after  the  marriage  returned 
for  a  time  to  the  English  Court,  where  he  remained  as  the  confidential  friend 
and  adviser  of  the  Prince  Consort  until  the  passing  of  the  Regency  Act  in 
18i0.  From  that  date  until  his  death  he  resided  with  his  family  at  Coburg, 
paying  occasional  visits  to  the  Qneen  and  Prince  Consort,  with  whom  he  kep: 
up  a  regular  correspondence.  When  the  Princess  Boyal  married.  Bazoo 
btookmar's  son  was  appointed  Secretary  to  Her  Boyal  Highnesa. 
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Vicky.  .  .  .  About  half-past  eight  we  adjonmed  to  the  theatre 
and  saw  the  School  for  Scandal,  a  piece  in  five  acts,  amusing 
and  interesting,  mais  avec  des  Unvgueurs!  and,  besides,  the  parts 
were  not  well  distributed.  January  16. — Breakfast  over,  the 
Queen,  Mama,  Vicky,  Albert,  and  I  had  a  long  walk  in  the 
grounds,  and  round  by  the  river.  On  our  return  I  fetched 
Geraldine,  and  trotted  down  to  Frogmore  to  sit  to  Amalie 
Hohenlohe,  Aunt  Kent  taking  us  back  to  the  Castle  in  her 
cairiage.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  nice  long  walk  with 
Vicky,  assisted  at  Arthur's  drvmming  lesson,  and  drove  down 
to  the  Deanery  to  tea,  where  I  met  Mama  and  Geraldine, 
who  had  been  to  Chapel,  and  the  de  Boses  with  my  darling 
godchild,  .  .  .  We  dined  at  eight,  the  new  guests  being 
Prince  Edward  Leiningen,  Lavradio,  Lord  Lan^owne,  Lord 
Shelbume,  Lord  Burghersh,  and  Lord  Waterpark.  Janruiry 
17. —  .  .  .  We  took  leave  of  Her  Majesty,  and  by  11.30  were 
on  our  way  back  to  Kew. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  Januai^y  20. — I  had  to  settle  with  Frazer, 
respecting  mts  'paqkuis  for  Melton,  beginning  with  music,  and 
just  looking  over  a  few  songs,  and  then  choosing  the  gowns, 
Qowers,  and  trinkets.  .  .  .  We  had  a  charming  visit  from 
Lord  Napier,  and  in  the  evening  a  coimtry  neighbour  dinner. 
Janwary  21. —  ...  At  ten  o'clock  we  started  for  Willesden, 
svhere  die  Baron  handed  us  over  to  the  Major  and  bade  us 
jood-bye.  We  were  picked  up  by  a  terribly  slow  train,,  which 
Landed  us  at  Melton  about  three.  Lady  Wilton,  Eatty,  and 
Alice  met  us  at  the  station,  and  on  reaching  Egerton  Lodge  I 
event  upstairs  to  write  to  Adela  Norman  on  the  death  of  the 
lecur  old  Duke  of  Butland,^  which  sad  news  the  morning's 
Daper  brought  us. 

JEgerton  Lodge,  January  22. — No  hunting.  ...  In  the 
tfternoon  ten  of  us  set  out  for  a  cross-country  walk  (our 
rut  de  promenade  being  a  brook  which  Lord  Wilton  jumped, 
>ut  the  rest  of  the  field  declined),  during  which  we  very 
learly  stuck  in  a  ploughed  field,  and  were  caught  in  pelting 
■ain.  Home  by  5.30,  after  going  over  about  six  nnles  of 
loiintry,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  changed  my  drenched  things 
:  Iiad  tea  in  the  schoobroom  and  rested.  .  .  .  After  dinner  I 
ecited,  and  we  played  at  all  sorts  of  games  in  the  breakfast- 
oom,  ending  with  waltzing  and  dancing  round  the  mulberry- 
»ixsh.  January  24. — Most  of  the  gentlemen  having  gone 
lit  hunting,  Eatty  gave  me  a  lesson  at  billiards.  .  .  .  We 
ralked  up  to  Mr.  Grant's^  cottage,  and  he  showed  us  the 
wo  pictures  he  is  working  at — one  of  Sir  James  Scarlett, 

>  The  fifth  Duke  of  Rutland.  '  See  footnote,  p.  160. 
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the  other  of  Mrs.  Peel,  nSe  Lethbridge.  ...  In  the  evezung, 
cifter  playing  two  rubbers  of  whist,  I  joined  the  young  people 
in  the  next  room,  and  we  played  at  the  game  of  "  Neigh- 
bours ''  and  "  La  mer  est  agit^  "  till  twelve  o'clock.  Jantuiry 
25,  Sunday, — ^We  walked  to  church.  Home  to  luncheon, 
when  Sir  Geoige  Wombwell  and  his  wondrous  parrot  made 
their  appearance,  to  our  no  small  amusement.  Count 
Pourtales  and  Lord  Cavendish  also  came  in  for  a  while.  .  .  . 

Janvjdry  27. — Ten  of  us,  headed  by  the  Earl,^  and  escorted 
by  Mr.  Craven  '  and  Count  Pourtal6s,  started  for  a  walk  along 
the  Buxton  Boad  and  across  snowy  fields.  Alas !  I  put  my 
foot  in  a  hole  and  somewhat  sprained  it,  but  soon  forgot  the 
pain  in  the  fun  and  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  We 
returned  home  for  tea,  and  afterwards  I  sang  to  Katty  and 
Jim  in  the  drawing-room.  .  .  .  We  danced  very  merrily 
amongst  ourselves  in  the  dining-room  till  about  one  o'clock. 
My  foot  was  terribly  swollen,  and  I  could  not  sleep  for  the 
throbbing.  January  28. — ^Watched  Mama  and  Lady  Wilton 
play  a  farewell  game  at  biUiards,  and  then  bidding  them  all 
a  tender  adieu,  we  left  Melton  at  noon  for  Kew.  ...  I  lay 
on  the  sofa,  as  my  foot  was  very  painful,  then  gave  myself 
a  real  treat  and  read  the  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos."  .  .  . 

St,  Jameses  Palace,  February  4. —  .  .  .  About  four  o'clock 
we  landed  at  St.  James's,  where  we  at  once  feasted  our  eyes 
on  the  new  conservatory — a  perfect  gem  !  Major  Purves  and 
Knese  appeared  to  welcome  us,  and  after  a  little  peeping 
about  we  settled  down  to  tea  in  Mama's  boudoir,  when 
she  read  me  Lord  Derby's  speech.  February  11. — I  was 
dressed  just  in  time  to  read  prayers  over  to  Mama  before 
breakfast.  .  .  .  Arranged  my  books  and  work,  then  walked 
with  Mama  and  the  Equerries  to  see  George's  chariot  at 
Hooper's,  and,  lastly,  up  and  down  Pall  MalL  .  .  .  Dressed 
soon  after  seven  for  a  little  dinner  at  home,  which  included 
Lady  Cowley,  Lord  Eglinton,  Lord  Chelsea,  Count  Karoljd, 
General  Ashburnham,  and  Colonel  Forester.  The  evening 
passed  off  very  pleasantly.  February  17. —  .  .  .  Leo  came, 
and  stayed  till  nearly  twelve,  when  Knese  returned  firom  St. 
George's,  where  Hdlene  Eaelmansegge  was  married.  Mama 
and  I  went  to  the  wedding  breakfast.  Hfliene  received 
us,  looking  lovely  in  her  Brussels  lace  and  veil,  but  dis- 
appeared just  as  we  sat  down  to  a  splendid  dijeuner  of 
eighty  converts.  Count  Kielmansegge,  who  sat  next  me, 
made  a  very  pretty,  touching  speech  on  proposing  the  health 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  d  propos  of  the  bridesmaids 

1  The  Earl  of  Wilton.  *  Kcpbew  of  the  second  Earl  of  Graven. 
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we  had  two  fdnny  speeches  from  Lord  Giffard  and  Sir  James 
Fergusson.  Afterwards  we  went  upstairs  to  bid  Lady  Arthur 
Hay  good-bye.  Home  to  change  our  dress,  and  then  walked 
with  Elnese  down  to  Grosvenor  Place  to  see  "the  happy 
pair"  drive  by.  February  18, —  .  .  .  After  paying  our 
respects  to  the  Queen,  we  drove  on  to  Hyde  Park,  and  got 
out  at  Botten  Bow.  .  .  .  Arranged  the  rooms  for  the  even- 
ing's evUertaiTimunt.  .  .  .  Mama  generoudy  bestowed  on  me 
her  emerald  necklace!  Dear  darling  Mama!  For  which 
I  have  now  given  up  the  fine  row  of  pearh,  .  .  .  Lady 
Sandwich,  the  Newports,  George,  Lord  Canterbury,  Jim,  and 
Colonel  Higghison  dined  with  us,  and  a  few  Mends  came 
later. 

February  24. — ^Dear  Papa's  birthday.  I  was  hurried  out 
of  bed  to  see  Lord  Ellesmere's  funeral  pass.  ...  At  half- 
past  twelve  we  started  for  Kew.  After  a  visit  to  the  vault 
"  in  memoriam  "  we  called  to  see  Gouramma  and  the  Drum- 
monds,  and  took  a  walk  in  the  gardens,  the  sun  shining 
warmly  and  brightly.  We  were  at  St.  James's  again  by 
four,  had  an  early  dinner,  and  then  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  hear  the  debate  on  the  affair  in  China  ;^  Lords 
Derby,  Clarendon,  and  Lyndhurst  spoke,  but  it  was  too  legal 
and  argumentative  to  be  interestmg.  We  stayed  till  ten 
o'clock — ^five  hours  I  March  7. —  .  .  .  Directly  after  break- 
fast I  went  for  a  drive  in  Fulham  fields  and  Hyde  Park 
with  Lady  Sandwich  in  her  basket  sociable.  In  the  afternoon 
we  drove  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  Mama  had 
given  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  a  rendesHxnis,  to  see  the  Queen's 
statue  by  Gibson.  He  took  us  over  both  Houses,  including 
libraries,  halls,  and  the  cloisters.  .  .  .  Lord  Chelsea  called 
and  held  forth  on  politics  from  six  till  half-past  seven! 
March  12. —  .  .  .  Proceeded  to  Gloucester  House  and  found 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Aunt  Mary.  Home  by  half-past 
four,  had  coffee,  and  hastened  to  the  boudoir  to  see  dear 
Quin,  a  semi-^sonvalescent  man!  .  .  .  Just  as  I  was  going 
down  to  dinner  Taylor  met  me  in  the  passage  to  make  his 
farewell  bow  as  footman,  which  quite  upset  me.  I  read  the 
"  Buckingham  Memoirs  "  to  Mama  in  the  evening. 

*  Distarbanoes  had  taken  plaoe  in  Ganton  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  the  policy 
panned  by  the  Britiah  Bepresentaiiye  at  Hong  Kong.  The  matter  gaye 
rise  to  mnch  divenity  of  opinion  in  this  country,  and  on  February  24 
Lord  Derby  moved  a  resolution  of  censure  on  the  Ghovemment,  which  Was, 
however,  negatived  by  a  majority  of  86.  The  same  issue  was  fought  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Government  defeated.  Lord  Palmerston  then 
appealed  to  the  country,  when  he  was  again  returned  to  office  with  an  in- 
creased majority. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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March  13. —  .  .  .  Constance  Qrosyenor  came  in  at  five 
o'clock,  and  Mary  Yorke  ^  treated  me  to  a  sight  of  her  bright 
and  beautiful  face.  Glemmj  ViUiers  arrived  soon  after,  and 
dragged  me  into  a  very  warm  political  discussion,  in  which 
Genddine,  who  was  there  at  its  commencement,  supported 
me.  We  dined  at  Lord  Eglinton's,  a  party  of  twenty-two ; 
Lord  Salisbury  and  our  host  were  my  neighbours.  Home 
by  eleven,  as  there  were  several  evening  parties  going  on. 
March  17. —  .  .  .  We  had  just  time  to  have  some  coflFee 
before  going  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  Lord  Derby  make 
his  electioneering  statement,  to  which  Lord  Granville  replied ; 
it  was  a  most  interesting  debate.  Home,  and  dressed  in 
haste  for  dinner,  at  which  Greraldine  made  the  fourth,  and 
then  adjourned  to  Drury  Lane  to  see  ^  Curious  Case  (Charles 
Matthews  acted  very  well)  and  Betsey  Baker,  in  which  the 
Keeleys  were  inimitable. 

March  21. —  ...  I  fetched  Lady  Salisbury,  and  drove 
with  her  to  the  Begent's  Park,  around  the  greater  part  of 
which  we  scampered  in  the  keenest  of  north-easterly  winds. 
.  .  .  Mama  and  I  went  to  Lord  Cadogan's  to  see  his  collec- 
tion of  rare  old  china,  glass,  and  other  obj^  de  vertu — ^such 
treasures ! — and  had  tea  in  his  Lordship's  room,  where  Lady 
Adelaide  Cadogan  also  joined  us.  March  24th. —  ...  In 
the  afternoon  Lady  Sandwich  chaperoned  me  to  the  Concert 
of  the  Royal  Academy  (presided  over  by  Lord  Westmorland), 
in  a  small  locality  near  Hanover  Square,  which  Albert  also 
patronised.  The  selection  of  music  was  entirely  serious,  and 
some  of  the  voices  were  very  good,  but  all  seemed  nervous, 
as  we  were  very  near  to  them.  March  27. —  .  .  .  We  paid 
our  respects  at  the  Palace,  where  also  we  saw  Alice  and  the 
four  younger  children.  Her  Majesty  kept  us  witiii  her  quite 
an  hour.  .  .  .  The  carriage  picked  us  up  and  we  drove  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  with  Mr.  Fincham  for  a 
guide,  inspected  the  great  bell  (Big  Ben),  destined  for  the 
aock  Tower.  .  .  . 

April  2. —  ...  At  half-past  six  Mama,  Greraldine,  and 
I  left  for  the  Blue  Coat  School,  Geoige  and  Lord  Burghersh 
preceding  us.  On  arriving  there  we  went  up  at  once  into 
the  great  hall  (which  renunded  me  so  much  of  St.  George's 
Hall  at  Windsor),  where  the  800  boys  were  assembled,  and 
after  taking  our  places  a  psalm  was  sung,  prayers  were  read, 
and  then  me  boys  sat  down  to  their  milk  and  bread  and 
butter  supper,  during  which  we  walked  round  the  different 
tables.  As  soon  as  these  were  cleared,  the  boys  marched 
'  Lady  Mary  Yorke  married  Mr.  Grayen  in  1857. 
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past  in  procession ;  an  anthem  and  "  God  save  the  Queen  " 
were  sung,  and  lastly,  as  we  passed  down  the  Hall,  they 
cheered  as  stunningly  and  loyally  as  possible.  It  was 
altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  I  ever  beheld,  and 
I  came  away  perfectly  enchanted  !  April  14. —  .  .  .  Wrote 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  Doctor  Laumann's  account,  and  drove, 
in  the  afternoon,  to  Bichmond  Park,  stopping  at  Aunt  Mary's 
kitchen  garden  to  see  the  gardener's  poor  wife  who  is  going 
blind.  ...  On  reaching  home,  Greorge's  groom  informed  me 
that  the  Queen  had  a  little  girL^  I  wrote  to  Victoria,  and 
presently  a  letter  came  from  Albert. 

CaTnbridge  Cottage,  April  16. — Mr.  Hills  brought  us  a  very 
bad  account  of  Aunt  Mary,  and  at  half-past  three  we  started 
for  Gloucester  House,  where  we  were  joined  by  Aunt  Kent 
and  Victoria.  .  .  .  Dear  Aunt  did  not  feel  equal  to  seeing 
us,  and  the  doctors  considered  she  was  not  cmt  of  danger. 
Albert  came  in,  and  on  his  departure  we  sent  Major  Purves 
to  telegraph  for  Greorge  and  Gussy.  I  then  sat  with  Mama 
in  the  small  front  (kawing-room,  talking  and  reading  till 
nearly  eight  o'clock.  It  was  diamally  wretched  work,  more 
espeoally  as  we  were  not  permitted  to  see  her.  We  dined, 
and  afterwards  sat  with  Lady  Cowley  (whom  Aunt  had 
asked  to  make  up  her  rubber)  awaiting  the  doctors'  last 
AusyfTueh.  They  did  not  think  her  worse,  so  we  left,  but 
with  heavy  hearts,  and  found  Knese  and  the  establishment 
watching  for  us.  April  17. — Another  anxious  day!  Dr. 
Ferguson's  afternoon  report  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  we 
left  at  eight  for  town,  and,  to  our  great  comfort.  Aunt  Mary 
saw  us  for  a  few  seconds,  her  first  words  being  "  Were  you 
not  astonished?"  She  did  not  appear  much  changed  in 
face,  but  feeble  and  oppressed.  Later,  George  came  in  and 
we  returned  to  Kew. 

April  18. —  ...  I  dropped  Mama  at  Gloucester  House,  and 
went  on  to  Clarence  House  to  take  my  lesson  with  Mr. 
HaU6.  Soon  after  three  Mama  called  for  me  to  go  to  the 
Palace,  where  Albert  received  us,  and  took  us  to  see  the  dear 
little  fkt  Baby.  She  has  one  of  a  suite  of  apartments  down- 
stairs, hung  with  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  pictures,  which 
Albert  showed  us.  From  thence  back  to  Gloucester  House. 
Aunt  Mary  was  dozing,  and  I  watched  her  for  some  time ; 
but  on  rousing  up  she  just  spoke  to  me,  and  as  I  was 
going  out  of  the  room  lossed  her  hand.  .  .  .  Aunt  Kent 
gmd  the  Hohenlohes  came  about  five,  and  Hawkins  told  us 
tliat   he  felt  much  alarmed,  as  torpor  was  stealing  over 

'  PrinoeM  Beatrice. 
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the  brain.  At  this  moment  Albert  and  the  Princess  Boyal 
arrived.  .  .  .  Aunt  was  so  very  ill  (apparently  dying)  that 
Mama,  in  alarm,  was  about  to  send  for  George,  who  at 
that  instant  came  in ;  but  the  crisis  or  momentarfr  danger 
passed  off,  and  she  was  able  to  speak.  .  .  .  We  sat  for 
some  time  with  Nepean  and  Edward  Weimar.     April  20. — 

.  .  A  tolercMe  account,  and  a  telegraph  from  Berlin, 
announcing  Guss/s  arrival  at  Calais  for  that  evening.  We 
drove  to  town,  and  I  established  myself  in  the  great 
drawing-room  at  Gloucester  House,  but  was  soon  after 
fetched  by  Mama  to  see  Aunt  Mary,  who  spoke  to  ns  both. 
.  .  .  The  Prince  of  Wales  called,  and  sat  with  us  for  some 
time.  .  .  . 

April  21. — ^I  waited  downstairs  till  dearest  Augusta  and 
Dolphus  came,  and  went  with  them  to  the  morning-room, 
whibt  George  somewhat  prepared  Aunt  Mary  for  their 
arrival.  Presently  Augusta  went  in  behind  Mama  to  look  at 
her.  ...  I  found  she  had  recognised  and  spoken  to  Gussj. 
Thank  God !  The  Hohenlohes  and  Albert  then  paid  ns  a 
visit,  and  I  was  fetched  to  take  a  peep  at  dear  Aunt,  who 
gave  me  a  sweet  smile  when  I  kissed  her  hand,  but  did 
not  speak.  Whilst  we  were  in  the  room  behind  the 
screen,  George  brought  in  the  Prince  of  Wales.  .  .  .  The 
doctor  came  in  later,  and  reported  Aunt  much  the  same, 
only  the  pulse  fluctuating.  We  left  at  10.30.  April 
22. —  .  .  .  Aunt  Mary  recognised  ieach  of  us,  but  did  not 
speak,  for  her  breathing  was  very  much  oppressed.  I 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  write  to  Millicent  Wemyss, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Victoria  and  Alice  ; 
the  latter  I  took  round  to  have  a  glimpse  of  dear  Aunt, 
and  presently  Vicky  came  in.  ...  I  sat  in  a  comer  of  the 
bedroom  till  called  away  to  tidy  myseK  for  dinner  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  after  taking  another  look  at  the  beloved  invaUd, 
we  went  home. 

April  23. —  .  .  .  Mr.  Hills  came  to  tell  us  that  Aunt 
Mary  had  had  a  quiet  night,  and  some  refreshing  sleep.  .  .  . 
We  started  before  two  for  Gloucester  House,  where  we  saw 
Colonel  liddell  and  Lady  Georgiana,  and  changed  carriages 
to  go  to  the  Palace.  The  Queen  was  on  her  sofa  in  her 
sitting-room,  looking  wonderfully  well,  all  over  pcUe  lilac 
for  L^ningen.  Albert  took  us  in,  and  Her  Majesty  sent  for 
the  younger  children  and  the  Baby.  At  4.30  we  returned  to 
Gloucester  House,  and  heard  that  Aunt  Kent  was  in  the  sick- 
room. ...  On  her  departiue  I  went  by  the  back  way  to  the 
bedroom,  where  I  found  Mama  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Aunt  Mary  knew  nB,  and  I  stayed  there  for  some  time.  .  .  . 
Gassy  came  back  rather  later,  when  dear  Aunt  recognised 
her  and  looked  upwards!  Soon  after  six  I  left  the  room. 
April  25. — Ker  Slst  birthday !  but,  alas !  we  dared  not  keep 
it,  except  sacredly,  as  it  were.  ...  A  better  account  of  the 
invalid,  who  had  passed  a  third  quiet  night. .  .  .  We  reached 
Gloucester  House  about  four  o'clock.  Gussy  and  Dolphus 
went  into  the  bedroom,  but  I  stayed  outside.  Soon  after 
the  Duchess  of  Inverness  came,  and  I  went  to  Aunt's  room 
to  look  at  her  dear  face  asleep,  but  left  to  make  way  for 
Albert,  and  the  three  eldest  children,  to  whom  she  spoke. .  . . 
Later  on  I  returned ;  dear  Aunt  beckoned  me  up,  and  I  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;  presently  Greorge  came  in,  so  that 
we  all  three  stood  by  Her.  .  .  . 

AprU  27. — Hills  brought  a  fair  account  of  the  night,  but 
found  her  weaker.  .  .  .  Mama  went  into  the  bedroom,  and 
Aunt  Mary  spoke  to  her  for  some  minutes,  asking  her 
different  questions;  Gussy  followed,  and  was  recognised; 
Mary  Edwards  told  dear  Aunt  that  I  was  coming;  upon 
which  I  went  forward,  but  she  did  not  know  me,  and 
said  "  To-night  ?  *'  (meaning,  was  I  coming  that  night  ? )  I 
then  left  the  room,  but  a  minute  afterwards  was  sent 
for  back,  as  she  had  again  asked  if  I  were  coming  that 
night.  XTpon  being  told  that  I  was  in  the  house,  and  asked 
if  she  would  see  me,  she-  assented  by  a  nod.  When  I 
had  kissed  her  hand,  she  asked  me  if  Mama  were  come — 
were  in  the  house  ?  And  on  my  saying,  "  Would  you  like 
to  see  her?"  replied  distinctly,  "Where  is  she?  By  all 
means  let  her  come."  Mama  then  approached  the  bed,  but 
Aunt  did  not  speak.  On  our  coming  away  she  put  up  her 
hand  as  if  to  kiss  it  to  me.  Hawkins  next  went  in,  and 
she  said  to  him,  "  The  Queen  is  coming  to-day,"  which  much 
startled  him.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  she  looked 
round  the  room  very  much  as  dear  Papa  used  to  do  in 
his  last  illness.  .  .  .  About  ten  o'clock  Ferguson  came  to 
see  her,  and  sent  for  liddell;  the  mind  was  evidently 
wandering  from  excessive  weakness,  as  she  had  repeated  to 
Ferguson  about  the  Queen's  coming  to  see  her,  and  asked 
liddell  "  If  he  had  got  the  house  ? "  We  went  in  the  last 
thing  to  look  at  her  dozing,  and  returned  to  Kew  with 
heavy  hearts.  April  28. —  ...  A  letter  from  (reoige  with 
bad  news.  .  .  .  We  drove  off  at  once,  and  on  our  arrival 
went  to  the  bedroom,  where  we  sat  watching  dearest  Aunt 
for  some  time.  ...  I  took  an  unfinished  letter  into  the 
inoming-room,  and  wrote  on  undisturbed  till  the  arrival  of 
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dear  Wales,  who  had  a  few  minutes'  UU^-Ute  with  me  before 
going  in  ...  . 

AptU  29. —  ...  By  a  quarter  to  eleven  we  left  for  town, 
having  received  from  Greorge  a  worse  account ; .  .  .  her  state 
had  undergone  a  marked  diange  in  the  night,  and  she  had 
been  mdually  getting  weaker  and  weaker.  liddell  and 
Lady  Georgiana  met  us  with  sorrow-stricken  faces,  and  on 
going  into  the  bedroom,  we  found  George,  Hawkins,  Hills, 
Lady  Caroline,  and  Mrs.  Liddell.  A  great  change  had  taken 
place,  and  we  felt,  alas !  that  her  hours  were  numbered.  It 
was  a  sad,  md  scene.  Tears  were  on  every  face,  but,  thank 
Ood !  she  did  not  seem  to  suffer.  On  their  raising  the  much- 
loved  patient  to  feed  her,  she  half  unclosed  her  eyes,  but  the 
sight  seemed  gone.  We  then  left  the  room  for  a  while,  and 
Lady  Caroline  read  some  meditations  on  the  approach  of 
deal^  to  me.  Afterwards  I  returned  to  the  bedroom,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  couch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  watched 
Her  as  she  lay  perfectly  quiet,  and  seemingly  unconscious 
from  exhaustion,  except  when  aroused  to  be  fed.  She  could 
swallow  but  little.  On  Aunt  Kent's  being  announced  I 
followed  Mama  and  Miss  Adams  into  Mrs.  Gold's^  room, 
where  I  completely  gave  way ;  in  the  midst  of  my  tears  I  was 
sent  for  to  see  Aunt  Kent,  who  was  much  overcome. 

Presently  I  was  called  away  to  speak  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Albert,  who  were  waiting  in  the  morning-room. 
I  went  into  the  bedroom  with  Mama.  .  .  .  Wales  approached 
the  bed  and  kissed  her  hand,  but  Albert  remained  by  the 
door.  .  .  .  Directly  after  dinner  we  followed  the  doctors  into 
the  bedroom ;  a  great  change  for  the  worse  had  taken  place, 
and  on  consulting  Hawkins  he  at  once  decided  upon  oiur 
staying  all  night.  .  .  .  We  afberwards  went  in  again  for  a 
few  minutes,  just  to  look  once  more  at  her  sweet  face,  and 
then  sat  in  the  drawing-room  till  past  eleven,  when  Mama, 
Gussy,  and  I  retired  to  the  small  front  drawing-room,  where 
three  sofas  had  been  prepared  for  us,  and  taking  off  my 
jacket  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  shawl  and  lay  down  to  rest 
and  think,  but  not  to  sleep.  Nepean  and  all  the  suite 
(save  Lady  Georgiana,  who  left  at  twelve)  remained  in  the 
house.  .  .  . 

All  was  quiet  till  three  o'clock,  when  George  came  to  fetch 
Mama,  as  the  last  stage  before  death  had  set  in.  Gussy  and 
I  were  desired  not  yet  to  follow,  but  got  ourselves  ready. 
At  3.30  Mama  sent  for  us  into  the  bedroom,  where  a  most 
tryiTi^i  and  heart-rending  scene  awaited  us ;  pressure  on  the 

'  UreBfler  to  the  DuclicsB  of  Gloucester. 
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brain  having  set  in,  she  was  breathing  heavily^  the  pulse 
was  beating  feebler  and  feebler,  and  death  had  set  its  stamp 
upon  her  mnch-loved  features.  I  could  not  ciy,  but  stood 
watching  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  withdrew  to  call 
Lady  Caroline  and  Mrs.  liddell,  Colonel  liddell  having  met 
me  at  the  door.  Mr.  Nepean  followed  us  in,  and  at  a  sign 
from  Mr.  Hills,  who  believed  she  was  then  passing  away, 
read  the  prayers  for  the  dying  whilst  we  ^elt  in  tears 
around  the  bed.  During  the  prayer  the  breathing  was  quieter 
and  less  oppressed,  and  directly  afterwards  she  unclosed  her 
eyes,  and  then  stretched  herself  as  if  to  her  last  sleep ;  but  it 
seemed  as  though  the  body  would  not  suffer  the  soul  to  flee 
away  and  be  at  rest,  for  the  heavy  breathing  returned,  and 
again  she  hovered  between  life  and  eternity.  There  was  no 
consciousness,  and  the  doctor  assured  us  no  suffering,  but  the 
struggle  with  death  was  most  distressing  for  us  to  behold  as 
we  sat  or  stood  by  the  bed,  and  lasted  till  5.15,  when,  with 
another  stretch  and  a  momentary  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  face,  all  was  over,  and  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  gentle 
spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it.  A  stifled  sob  broke  from 
all  present,  and  most  of  us  bent  in  silent  prayer. 

There  were  present  in  the  room,  besides  our  four  selves. 
Lady  Caroline,  Miss  Adams,  the  Liddells,  Nepean,  Hawkins 
and  Hills,  Mrs.  Gold,  McEwan,  the  Nurse,  and  "little 
Maiy"  the  wardrobe  maid.  Her  own  housemaid  had  just 
before  left  the  room.  ...  As  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  grief 
had  somewhat  subsided,  we  knelt  in  the  great  drawing-room 
while  Mr.  Nepean  read  the  prayers  for  the  mourners.  We 
then  wandered  sadly  from  room  to  room  while  they  unbarred 
the  shutters  and  drew  the  blinds,  weeping  for  Her  who  had 
gone  to  her  long  but  happy  rest,  in  whom  we  had  all  lost  a 
second  mother;  but  God's  will  be  done.  ...  At  6.30,  after 
bidding  George  and  the  others  adieu,  we  left  for  Eew  in 
Her  undress  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses ;  it  was  a  lovely 
morning,  but  the  dnve  was  a  sad  one. 

May  1. —  ...  At  noon  we  started  for  Gloucester 
House.  .  .  .  We  were  taken  to  the  back  drawiug-room,  the 
shutters  of  all  the  front  rooms  being  barred,  and  oh  1  how 
dismal  did  the  house  appear  now  that  she  who  had  been  its 
life  and  charm  had  fled.  .  .  .  We  went  into  the  bedroom. 
Mrs.  Gold  met  us  there  and  insisted  on  our  taking  one 
more  look  at  that 'dear  inanimate  form.  The  face  was 
more  like  herself  than  on  the  previous  morning,  but  alas ! 
how  we  missed  the  sweet  smile  of  welcome  she  always  gave 
us.    The   features,  too,  were   more    marked,    and   not  so 
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prettily  chiselled  as  we  remembered  hers  to  have  been ;  in 
a  word,  all  told  us  it  was  but  the  wreck  of  Her  we  had  loved, 
and  it  comforted  us  to  think  that  her  spirit  was  with  God 
and  the  loved  ones  that  had  gone  before,  so  that  it  would 
be  selfishness  to  wish  her  back  again,  for  our  loss  was  her 
gain.  .  .  .  We  drove  in  the  chariot  to  the  Palace.  I  just 
saw  die  Queen,  who  was  very  kind,  and  Albert,  and  tiien 
went  over  to  see  Victoria  and  Alice.  We  afterwards  called 
at  Clarence  House.  .  .  . 

With  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of 
George  III.'s  children  passed  away,  and  rich  and  poor  alike 
shared  in  the  sorrow  which  had  befallen  the  Boyal  Family, 
while  the  loss  of  so  near  and  dear  a  relative  was  a  very  sad 
blow  to  Princess  Mary,  who  had  long  regarded  Gloucester 
House  as  her  second  home,  and  her  Aunt  as  a  second  mother. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  unostentatious  manner  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  had  lived  that  she  should  have 
desired  a  simple  funeral,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
expressed  by  Her  Boyal  Highness,  she  was  buried  at  Windsor 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  was  consistent  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  exalted  station. 


Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Oambridge  Ootiage,  May  IS,  1857. 

.  .  .  Your  last  kind  letter  reached  me  but  a  few  days 
before  all  was  over,  and  I  knew  not  just  then  what  to  say 
in  reply.  .  .  .  The  general  decay  was  so  very  gradual  that 
there  was  a  possibiUty  of  her  precious  life  being  prolonged, 
though  for  only  a  short  period.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and 
I  feel  that  it  was  mercifully  ordained,  for  a  life  of  lingering 
pain  and  intense  weakness  would  have  been  fearfully  trying 
to  her,  and  has  she  not  exchanged  all  this  for  the  "  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding,"  and  the  blessed  inherit- 
ance of  the  children  of  God  ?  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
that  fortnight  of  anxious  watching.  ...  It  was  a  peaceful 
end  .  .  .  and  we  strove  to  picture  to  ourselves  Her  happiness 
in  the  presence  of  her  God,  where  We  may  hope  she  is, 
through  the  Saviour's  atonement,  reaping  the  reward  of  her 
work  of  love  on  earth. 

To  us  who,  as  you  well  know,  loved  her  with,  I  may  say, 
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filial  affection,  her  loss  can  never  be  repaired,  as  she  was  the 
centre  around  which  we  moved,  and  there  is  a  void  in  our 
hearts  and  daily  life  which  we  shall  realise  by-and-by  more 
fully  than  even  now.  Dear  Mama  has  borne  this  sad  trial 
better  than  I  had  dared  hope,  although  her  nerves  were 
at  first  terribly  shaken ;  but  since  the  8th,  the  day  on  which 
we  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  love  to  Her  memory, 
and  were  present  at  the  thrillingly  solemn  and  affecting  ser- 
vice in  St.  Greorge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  she  has  recovered  in 
some  degree  her  wonted  composure  and  cheerfulness,  which 
the  presence  of  Augusta  and  dear  Adolphus  greatly  tends  to 
promote.  This  very  lovely  summer  weather,  also,  hais  done  her 
a  world  of  good,  as  it  enables  her  to  spend  most  of  the  day 
in  the  garden,  which  is  just  now  in  its  greatest  beauty; 
a  bouquet  of  lilacs,  laburnums,  and  horse-chestnuts.  .  .  . 
We  drove  over  to  the  White  Lodge  to  take  a  last  look  at 
everything  as  she  had  left  it.  Alas  I  how  sad  it  made  us. 
We  went  over  the  house  and  garden,  and  my  heart  ached  to 
see  it  all  so  desolate.  .  .  . 


Journal. — Cambridge  Cottage,  May  30. —  .  .  .  We  started, 
six  of  us,  in  the  open  landau  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
was  reached,  via  Clapham,  about  one  o'clock.  We  at  once 
directed  our  steps  to  the  centre,  where  the  flower  amd 
fruit  show  had  drawn  the  crowd  together,  made  the 
circuit  of  the  raised  stands,  visited  en  passant  the  tropical 
part  of  the  Palace  and  some  of  the  courts,  and  finally 
repaired  to  the  picture-gallery — a  poor  concern,  the  foreign 
collections  appearing  to  more  advantage  than  the  English. 
After  going  down  to  see  the  antediluvian  animals,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Queen's  balcony  to  overlook  the  grand 
fountains  which  began  to  play  soon  after  430.  The  coup 
d'asU  was  beautiful,  what  with  the  waters  and  the  12,000 
people  collected  to  see  them  play.  Unluckily  a  shower 
came  on,  which  drove  every  one  indoors.  We  waited  for 
some  time  in  the  pavilion  for  the  crowds  to  disperse,  but  on 
coming  out  found,  to  our  no  small  alarm,  that  a  very  loyal 
mob  had  collected  to  see  us  pass ;  we  had  not  gone  far  before 
we  met  Edward  Weimar  and  the  Prince  of  Meiningen,^  who 
joined  us  in  our  tour  through  the  exhibition  courts  to  see  the 
carriages,  china,  and  glass,  and  round  the  upstair  gallery, 
which  is  occupied  by  rows  of  shops,  and  from  whence  we 
had  a  capital  view  of  the  people  feeding !     On  going  down 

*  Prince  George  of  Saxe-Meiningen. 
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again  some  of  ua  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Pompeian  court, 
and  soon  after  6.30  we  bade  the  Princes  adieu  and  set  out  on 
our  homeward  journey  via  Norbury  Road  and  Tooting.  .  .  . 

May  31. —  ...  On  joining  Mama  and  Gussy  in  the 
garden  I  found  Lord  Londonderry  sitting  out  with  them 
under  the  lilac  bush;  he  much  amused  us  with  his  Ixish 
fun  and  jokes.  Lady  Caroline  Oust  arrived  about  four, 
when  his  Lordship  departed.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  eight  with 
Quin  for  our  additional  guest,  and  spent  a  very  jolly  evening, 
as  the  little  doctor  was  in  high  force.  June  9th. —  .  .  . 
Mama  and  I  drove  in  pouring  rain  to  Richmond  Station, 
reaching  Windsor  Castle  at  six,  and  were  greeted  by  Albert 
almost  immediately  on  our  arrival;  after  tea,  Helena,  the 
Queen,  and  Arthur  came  to  see  us.  We  dined  at  8.15 ;  the 
Prince  of  Meiningen,  Edward  Weimar,  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, and  the  other  Court  dignitaries  were  the  only  guests. 

WiTidsor  Castle,  June  10. —  ...  I  got  up  at  7.30,  after  a 
wonderful  night,  and  was  dressed  in  capital  time.  At  half- 
past  ten  I  went  out  walking  with  Victoria,  Alice,  Albert, 
Geoige,  Prince  Meiningen,  and  Edward,  in  spite  of  the 
showery  state  of  the  weather ;  after  going  down  one  of  the 
avenues  and  along  the  Thames  by  a  new  road,  we  took  shelter 
in  a  lodge,  and  then  walked  through  the  kitchen  gardens  to 
the  Shaw  Farm,  where  we  saw  a  tremendous  horse,  "  Great 
Britain,"  and  rested  in  a  pretty  room  built  for  Her  Majesty. 
Home,  and  I  then  held  a  council  respecting  my  dress  for 
the  christening.  In  the  afternoon  Alice  came  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes  and  Aunt  Kent  followed,  attended  by  dear  Lady 
Augusta  Bruce,  whom  I  entertained.  At  five  I  went  out 
driving  with  the  Queen,  Mama,  and  Victoria ;  after  passing 
through  a  peifect  haie  of  rhododendrons  in  full  blossom,  we 
skirted  Virginia  Water,  and  only  returned  about  seven,  when 
I  paid  George,  who  had  been  at  Ascot,  a  flying  visit.  We 
sat  down  seventy-two  to  dinner  in  the  St.  George's  Hall, 
numberless  \isitors  having  arrived  at  the  Castle,  and  there 
being  besides  many  dinner  guests.  In  the  evening  the 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  arrived,  and  the  Queen 
left  us  to  receive  him.  He  made  his  appearance  about 
eleven,  when  we  established  ourselves  round  the  table,  and 
the  band  struck  up  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery. 

June  11. —  •  .  .  At  12.15  we  started  en  cortege  for  Ascot,  I 
being  in  the  second  carriage  with  Alice,  Albert,  and  Meiningen. 
The  races  were  remarkably  well  attended,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  the  course  look  gayer  or  more  crowded.  Lord 
Zetland's  horse  won  the   Queen's   Cup.  .   .    .    There   was 
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another  banquet  in  St.  (George's  Hall,  and  in  the  evening  we 
talked  a  good  deal  as  the  gentlemen  came  np  to  the  round 
table,  l^e  music  thundered  away  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery 
till  11.30,  when  we  hurried  to  bed.  Jvmt  12. —  .  .  .  Bade 
Meiningen  and  Edward  Weimar  good-bye,  and  put  on  our 
things  to  accompany  the  Queen  and  children  on  the  terrace  to 
see  a  wonderfully  clever  monkey,  and  then  walked  a  little  way 
with  Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  before  taking  leave  of  them.  . . .  Drove  to  the  station 
en,  rotUe  for  Kew,  where  we  arrived  at  half-past  twelve. 

St.  James's  Palctce,  Jtme  16. —  ...  At  11.30  I  dressed  in 
pure  white  for  the  christening  at  the  Palace  at  twelve.  We 
assembled  in  the  royal  waiting-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Max  was  introduced  to  us, 
and  then  moved  in  procession  into  the  Chapel,  George  con- 
ducting me.  When  the  Archbishop  held  the  little  baby  at 
the  font,  Beatrice  Mary  ^  gave  a  scream,  but  was  quite  good 
all  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  ceremony  over,  we  went  up  to 
the  throne-room,  and  afterwards  lunched  in  the  great  ball- 
room, which  looked  very  fine  by  daylight.  We  then  adjourned 
to  the  concert-room,  where  Her  Majesty  made  a  kind  of 
toumie,  and  were  home  by  half-past  three,  when  Gouramma 
and  Mrs.  Drummond  came  to  see  us  in  full  dress.  .  .  . 

June  18. —  ...  At  three  I  drove  to  the  Palace  to  sit  to 
Winterhalter  for  a  water-coloured  drawing.*  Victoria  was 
there  when  I  arrived,  and  Albert,  followed  some  time  after- 
wards by  the  Queen,  looked  in  upon  our  proceedings.  .  .  . 
We  dined  at  the  Bokebys'.  ...  1  sat  by  Louise  Manchester 
all  the  evening  and  we  had  quite  a  tSte-ortite,  as  none  of 
the  others  came  up  to  our  sofa.  It  was  very  pleasant. 
tTune  19. —  ...  At  twelve  we  started  with  Geraldine 
and  the  Major  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  we  alighted 
at  the  Queen's  private  entrance,  and  were  conducted  by  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton^  to  Her  Majesty's  box  in  the  comer  of  the 
gallery  opposite  the  Orchestra.     Immediately  on  our  arrival 

*  **  Little  Beatrice  is  an  extremely  attraotiye,  pretty,  inteUigent  child, 
indeed  the  moBt  amusing  baby  we  haye  had.*'— The  Prince  Consort  to  Baron 
Stockmar,  April  2, 1858. 

-  See  iUuBtration  facing  next  page. 

'  Joseph  Paxton  rose  from  humble  origin  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
Duke  of  DeTonshire^s  gardens  at  Ohatsworth.  He  built  a  grand  conservatory 
for  the  Duke,  which  formed  the  model  for  the  Great  Exhibition  Building  of 
1 851,  and  for  his  services  in  connection  with  that  undertaking  was  knighted. 
l^ater  on  he  was  asked  to  prepare  the  designs  for  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  and  was  ultimately  appointed  Director  of  the  gardens  and  grounds. 
Ho  died  in  1865,  after  representing  Coventry  in  Parliament  for  eleven  years. 
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the  performance  of  Handel's  Oratorio  "Israel  in  ISgy-pt" 
commenced,  with  which  I  was  much  delighted.  Some  of 
the  Choruses  were  thrillingly  beautiful,  others  sublime.  The 
solos  were  for  the  most  part  lost  upon  us,  as  we  were  not 
near  enough  to  hear  them.  Between  the  first  and  second 
parts  I  trotted  down  to  the  photograph  gallery  avec  la  guitc, 
and  Paxton  to  partake  of  his  luncheon,  and,  on  my  return, 
found  Mama  with  the  Duchess  of  Wellington.  The  Oratorio 
and  "  God  save  the  Queen "  were  over  soon  after  four.  .  .  . 
Dead  tired,  and  broiling  with  the  heat,  we  at  length  got  to 
our  carriage,  and  were  home  by  six,  when  I  laid  down  and 
slept  till  (&essing-time.  .  .  . 

June  20. — .  .  .  I  had  to  try  on  the  diadem  of  stars  for 
the  drawing-room  before  starting  with  Greraldine  on  foot  for 
the  Palace  about  one  o'clock  to  take  my  third  sitting.  Mama 
I  left  consulting  with  Baron  Bentinck  about  the  Queen  of 
Holland's  visit  Winterhalter  was  very  cross  at  having  to 
shift  his  quarters  for  the  day,  and  packed  me  off  again  at 
2.15,  Albert  and  Victoria  having  looked  in  upon  us  shortly 
before  their  luncheon-time.  .  .  .  June  22. —  .  .  .  Occapied 
myself  till  one,  when  Mama  and  I  drove  to  the  Palace  for 
a  fourth  sitting,  and  found  Aunt  Kent  with  Winterhalter. 
Just  as  we  were  lien  en  train,  Her  Majesty  sent  for  me 
to  her  room  und  emp/ang  mich  gam  schAoesterlich.  ...  At 
eleven  we  went  to  Air.  Henry  GreviUe's  soirie  musicale. 
Mario  and  Grisi  did  their  very  best  pour  nos  beaux  yeux,  and 
Cimbatta  and  the  Misses  Pyne  seconded  them. 

Jtme  23. —  .  .  .  Mama  assisted  at  my  toilette  for  the 
drawing-room,  and  at  a  quarter  to  two  I  left  with  Geraldine 
for  the  Palace,  where  I  awaited  Her  Majesty  in  the  Closet 
and  saw  eight  of  the  children.  Victoria  and  I  occupied  the 
second  carriage,  and  at  once  went  up  with  the  Queen.  The 
drawing-room  was  neither  well  nor  yery  fashionaUy  attended, 
and  lasted  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  I  returned  with 
Victoria  to  the  Palace,  and  thence  drove  home.  .  .  .  Went 
to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  with  Greraldine  and  the  Major 
to  hear  Alboni  in  the  Sonnambida.  She  sings  well  mai$  elk 
itaii  embarrassSe  de  sa  personne  which  certainly  does  not  suit 
the  part.  The  rest  of  the  singers  were  very  second  rate.  .  .  . 
June  24. —  .  .  .  Drove  with  Knese  to  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Gomm's  to  see  their  charming  house  and  fine  collection 
of  Dutch  pictures.  She  also  showed  us  her  bed  and  dress- 
ing rooms,  beautiful  Indian  shawls,  and  china-closet,  after 
which  we  were  refreshed  (for  the  heat  was  intense)  with  ice, 
fruit,  and  sherry.  .  .  .  Went  to  the  first  Court  Ball,  and  were 
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home  by  two,  having  wished  the  Archduke  and  Prince  of 
Meiningen  good-bye. 

JwM  26. —  ...  At  9.15  we  drove  to  the  Palace,  whence 
we  proceeded  in  the  Queen's  wriige  (Mama,  Aunt  Kent, 
Victoria,  and  Alice,  in  the  first  carriage ;  I  in  the  second,  with 
Helena,  Louise,  and  Lady  Ely ;  Her  Majesty,  Consort,  sons, 
and  George  leading  the  way  on  horseback)  to  the  enclosed 
ground  in  Hyde  Park,  to  see  the  distribution  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  valofwr}  We  drivers  alighted,  and  witnessed  it  all 
from  the  centre  platform,  in  front  of  which  the  sixty  heroes 
were  drawn  up !  The  Queen  decorated  officers  and  men  with 
her  own  hand,  and  then  followed  the  review,  or  rather  march 
past,  in  slow  and  quick  time,  of  the  troops.  In  spite  of  the 
intense  heat,  no  accident  or  contretemps  occurred.  We 
returned  to  the  Palace  amidst  great  cheering,  and  reached 
home  about  twelve.  .  .  . 

The  season  was  naturally  a  quiet  one  for  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary,  and  soon  after  taking  part  in 
the  stirring  scene  which  attended  the  first  distribution  of 
the  Victoria  Cross,  they  left  England  for  Bumpenheim,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  with  their  Hessian 
relations.  Early  in  September,  accompanied  by  the  Heredi- 
tary Orand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  they  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  some  weeks  were 
passed  in  seeing  the  sights  of  the  French  capital. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Journal, — Evmpenheim,  September  3. —  .  .  .  We  bade  the 
family  adieu  les  larmes  aux  yetuc,  drove  off  from  the  Casino, 
and  crossed  the  ferry  in  the  carriage,  the  rain  not  ceasing 
till  we  reached  Frankfort  At  10.30  our  train  started ;  the 
countiy,  after  we  had  passed  Darmstadt,  became  very  pic- 
turesque, as  the  road  wound  along  under  a  range  of  hills. 
At  Heidelbuig  we  got  out,  to  have  a  glimpse  of  fiie  ruins  of 
the  old  Castle  from  the  h^h-road.  After  passing  Carlsruhe, 
we  found  ourselves  quite  en  pays  de  connaissance^  and  at  Oos 
the  Cavendishes  were  awaiting  us.  We  saw  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  aU  our  Baden  recollections  revived  at  sight  of 
them,  and  of  our  old  haunts — the  Alt-Schloss,  Fremersberg, 
Yburg,  Windeck  la  Hub,  etc.  Later  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  Kehl,  being  nearly  an  hour  behind  our  time,  and 

>  The  decoration  was  institaiea  on  January  29, 1S66,  and  this  was  the 
fint  diitribution. 
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drove  across  the  Shine  to  Strasburg,  where  we  alighted  at 
tiie  Ville  de  Paris  about  5.30.  We  had  dinner  at  once; 
and  as  it  was  too  dark  to  go  out,  and  too  early  for  bed- 
time, we  took  a  box  and  went  to  the  French  play.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  most  tiresome  lark,  as  the  three  pieces  were 
indifferently  acted,  and  tres  peu  de  chose ;  the  theatre  itself 
is  a  good-sized  building,  but  was  very  empty,  and  the  heat 
intense. 

Strasburg,  September  4. —  .  .  .  We  sallied  out  on  foot  to 
see  the  "  lions  "  of  Strasbuig,  and  walked  round  the  Minster 
or  Cathedral,  the  architecture  of  which  struck  us  as  being 
finer  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  Coiner  Dom, 
although  it  has  a  somewhat  unfinished  appearance,  from  t^ere 
being  but  one  tower,  the  coiresponding  one  never  having 
been  put  up,  on  account  of  a  belief  that  ^e  foundations  were 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  Crossing  the  market-place,  we 
entered  what  used  to  be  the  house  of  Erwin  of  SteinbAch, 
die  architect  and  decorator  of  the  Cathedral.  Here  we  saw 
the  mutilated  and  defaced  remains  of  Gothic  groups  and 
statues,  the  results  of  the  French  revolution,  some  executed 
by  Sabina,  Erwin's  daughter ;  the  works  of  the  old  clock ; 
and  a  spiral  stone  staircase,  designed  by  Erwin,  the  most 
elegant  and  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld.  After 
peeping  into  the  courtyard  of  what  was  once  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Emperor,  we  went  into 
the  church  itself,  supported  by  huge  pillars  of  red  sand- 
stone, which  have  a  fine  effect;  but  in  other  respects  the 
interior  is  very  plain.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  fiir- 
famed  astronomical  and  mechanical  clock,  designed  by 
Schwilgue  to  replace  the  old  one,  in  1842.  .  .  .  I^m  the 
Minster  we  walked  to  the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
to  see  the  monument  erected  by  Louis  XV.,  and  carried  out 
by  PicaUes  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  Mar6chal  de  Saxe; 
also  the  embalmed  bodies  of  a  Count  of  Nassau  and  his  little 
daughter — a  very  unpleasing  spectacle !  We  returned  home 
by  a  place  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  statue  of 
Genersd  Eleber  (who  was  murdered  in  Egypt),  and  rested 
for  a  little  while  before  restarting  in  the  carriage  for  the 
Cathedral,  to  hear  the  great  clock  strike  twelve,  when  the 
12  apostles  appear  and  pass  by  the  Saviour,  who  blesses 
them,  and  the  cock  crows.  This  takes  place  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

We  left  for  Paris  at  12.20,  and  after  passing  Saveme, 
where  there  is  a  large  chMeau,  the  country,  which  had  been 
undulating  and  picturesque,  suddenly  closed  round  us,  and 
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the  line  of  raU  passed  through  a  valley  shut  in  hy  a  range 
of  wooded  hills  with  the  fbrst  tints  of  autumn  on  them. 
This  scenery  certainly  justifies  the  appellation  ''La  Belle 
France"  After  a  while  it  lost  its  picturesque  character,  but 
continued  riant  and  pleasing.  Nancy  is  very  prettily  situated. 
At  Epemay,  which  was  reached  shortly  before  eight,  we 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform  whilst  the  passengers  were 
feeding — half  an  hour  being  allowed  for  the  taile  d*h6te — a 
most  provoking  airangement  We  did  not  get  to  Paris  before 
11.25,  and  were  received  by  the  German  commissiannaire  of 
the  British  Embassy,  followed  by  Mr.  Henry  Howard;  we 
drove  along  the  Boulevards  with  their  lighted  eaf&f,  which 
greatly  enliven  the  otherwise  dimly  illuminated  streets,  to 
the  Hdtel — ^in  the  Sue  des  Champs  Elysdes,  where,  to  our 
surprise  and  dismay,  we  were  shown  into  a  succession  of 
small  rooms  (which,  however,  have  since  turned  out  tidy 
and  comfortable).  The  disagreeable  impression  was  some- 
what dispelled  by  the  tea,  which  proved  to  be  excellent, 
and  hot  chicken;  our  midnight  meal!  To  bed  about 
one  a.m. 

Paris,  Septemiber  5. —  ...  At  11.30  we  started  in  the 
carriage,  and,  passing  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  drove 
along  the  Boulevards,  of  which  the  "  Italiens ''  is  the  most 
fashionable,  by  the  partes  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  and  tiie 
fountain  called  " le  ch&teau  d*eau"  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  "  Temple  "  once  stood,  to  the  Colonne  de  JuiUet,  1830, 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  under  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  fell  in  that  revelation  were  buried,  and  which  was 
erected  by  Louis  Philippe,  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille. 
Thence  we  proceeded  down  the  new  Eue  de  Eivoli,  un  chef 
iTosuvre  of  the  present  Emperor  Napoleon,  turning  ofT  by 
tlie  H6tel  de  Ville,  a  splendid  building,  i^ar  le  Pont  Neuf, 
on  which  Henry  lY.  was  assassinated,  and  across  the  Seine 
to  Ndtre  Dame,  the  exterior  of  which  is  very  fine.  The 
interior  of  the  Cathedral  has,  however,  been  greatly  marred 
by  the  ceiling  and  arches  having  been  painted  in  stucco  for 
the  christening  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  The  lamp  over  the 
spot  where  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  and  the  Prince  Imperial 
-were  baptized  was  a  gift  from  Charles  X.  We  saw  the 
bnilding  in  detail  as  we  joined  a  party  of  spectators  led  by 
a  merger.  The  Sactistie  contains  the  splendidly  embroidered 
alerical  robes  worn  on  State  occasions,  and  the  vessels  used 
at  the  Altar;  also  the  ball  that  killed  Affire,  Archbishop  of 
Pcuris,  on  the  barricades  in  1848,  together  with  his  picture, 
^xxd  that  of  the  late  Archbishop,  mu^ered  in  the  beginning 
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of  this  year  by  a  priest  whom  he  had  suspended.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  ^  were  married  in  this  church. 

We  went  down  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  leaving  the 
carriage,  turned  into  a  small  court  to  our  left,  whence,  by  a 
narrow  turret  stone  staircase  (the  main  entrance  being  under 
repair),  we  ascended  to  the  *'  Sainie  Chapelle"  founded  by  St. 
Louis,  to  deposit  in  it  the  relics  he  had  brought  from  Palestine. 
It  is  built  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  the  dome  richly  gilt ; 
the  walls  are  painted  in  firesco  and  arabesque,  in  the  style  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  there  are  two  niches  in  them,  once  the 
Oratories  of  St.  Louis  and  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castille ; 
Louis  XI.  had  a  secret  oratory,  the  grille  of  which  is  still 
there.  The  stained-glass  windows  are  beautiful.  The  whole 
has  quite  lately  been  restored ;  indeed  they  are  still  working 
at  it.  De  plein  pied  with  the  Chapel  after  crossing  an  open 
corridor  is  the  "  salle  des  pas  perdus"  a  large  hall  so  called 
from  the  individuals  under  trial  awaiting  here  their 
sentence.  La  Morgue,  where  dead  bodies  are  exposed  to 
be  recognised,  and  la  coneiergerie,  the  prison  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.,  are  near  this  hall ;  beneath  are 
prisons. 

Be-entering  the  carriage,  we  drove  to  the  Palais  du  Luxem- 
bourg, where  Marie  de  Medicis  resided  as  a  widow.  Ascend- 
ing a  fine  staircase,  we  passed  through  two  rooms  that 
reminded  me  of  Mimich,  and  then  into  a  long  richly  gilt 
and  decorated  throne-room,  which  has  not  yet  been  inaugu- 
rated, and  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Emperor's  robing-room 
(formerly  Napoleon's  study).  A  narrow  oak  passage  leads  to 
la  Salle  du  S^nat,  formerly  Chambre  des  Paires,  remarkable 
for  carved  oak  panels,  and  immediately  opposite  is  the 
library,  with  a  fine  central  view  of  the  garden.  Downstairs 
we  were  shown  the  salle  des  gardes,  with  pictures  by  Philippe 
de  Champagne  exhibited  in  it,  and  the  bedroom  of  Marie  de 
Medicis:  the  last-named  room  has  a  beautifully  painted 
ceiling '  by  Bubens  and  Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  the 
waUs,  richly  gilt,  are  painted  in  compartments  by  the  latter 
artist  and  Nicolas  Poussin.  The  trap-door  under  a  now 
closed-up  issue,  by  which  Marie  de  Medicis  was  wont  to 
cause  the  visitors  who  were  obnoxious  to  her  to  pass  out, 
when  they  were  never  heard  of  again,  is  no  longer  shown. 
Her  chapel  has  been  destroyed,  and  in  its  place  is  a  very 
pretty  one  built  by  Louis  Philippe,  in  which  the  children  of 
Senators  are  married. 

The  picture-gallery  being  under  repair,  we  seated  ourselves 

'  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empreae  Kng^e. 
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in  the  gatden  for  a  while,  and  then  drove  home,  crossing 
the  Seine  'pwr  le  Pont  des  Saints  P^s,  and  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries  and  Louvre,  and  along  the  Hue  de  BivoU,  and  the 
Place  de  la  Ck>ncardB,  on  which  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  were  guillotined.    It  was  a  little  before  four  o'clock 
when  we  reached  the  hotel,  and  we  had  a  visit  from  Lord 
Cowley,  her  Excellency  being  laid  up  with  une  migraine. 
We  dined  at  5.30,  and  an  hour  later  went  for  a  drive  to  the 
Champs  Elys^s  and  the  Arc  de  Tl^toile,  begun  by  Napoleon 
and  finished  by  Louis  PhOippe,  in  comme7rujTati4m  des  vietoires 
de  VBnvpire — a  fine  but  overpoweringly  colossal  archway. 
Thence  along  the  Empress's  drive,  reminding  one  of  Botten 
Row,  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  owes  its  attaraction  to  the 
present  Emperor.    We  drove  round  the  artifidal  lake,  by 
sundry  ehMete  or  ca/&,  and  the  Pre  Catalan  (a  kind  of  respect- 
able VauxhaU),  and,  returning  by  the  same  route,  passed  up  the 
Boulevards,  now  alive  with  people  walking  up  and  down  and 
sitting  under  the  awning  of  the  lighted  cafis, 

Sq[>tember  6,  Sunday, —  .  .  .  After  bieakfast  we  went  to 
the  English  sendee  at  the  Chapelle  Marbceuf,  a  chapel  pur- 
chased by  Bishop  Spencer,  and  heard  an  excellent  sermon 
preached  by  a  young  man,  Mr.  Pigou ;  ^  the  prayer  for  India 
wsLS  most  affecting.  .  .  .  Lunched  and  set  out  for  St.  Cloud, 
where  the  annual  fair  was  taking  place ;  on  our  way  thither 
we  passed  a  fine  cascade  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which 
was  filled  with  people,  and  took  the  raiUe  de  I^ngchamps 
by  the  race-stand,  a  somewhat  gaudy  edifice.  The  town 
ind  chdteau  of  St.  Cloud  are  very  prettily  situated  on  a 
ivooded  hill  overhanging  the  Seine.  The  porter  declined 
.0  allow  our  carriage  to  enter  the  gates,  so  we  were  obliged 
o  viralk  up  to  the  chdteau;  of  the  interior  we  had  but  a  rapid 
ind  unexplained  apergu,  as  it  was  a  public  day,  and  our  new 
aqttais  de  pkuse,  un  imbieUe  !  The  walls  of  the  apartments 
re  looked  into  appeared  to  be  decorated  in  the  style  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  hung  with  paintings,  chiefly  by  Bubens  and 
^analetti.  From  the  courtyard  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Paris. 
>escending  the  hill,  we  entered  the  Park  gates  where  the 
xir  ^was  b^g  held,  a  gay  and  busy  scene,  to  attract  U  bos 
etMjple,  but  as  a  shower  came  on,  we  took  shelter  under  the 
rees  until  lee  grandes  earix,  strangely  miscalled,  began  to 
throw  up  mud,"  as  the  old  Irishman  remarked  in  our  hear- 
ig.  We  then  left,  and  returned  home  by  the  merry  suburb 
f  Boulogne,  the  Bois  and  the  Champs  Elys^.  Dined  at 
jL,  and  cSterwards  drove  along  the  partially  well  lit  Hue  de 
^  Now  Dean  of  Bristol 

vor*.  I.  u 
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Bivoli,  passiBg  by  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacqne,  the  oldest  monu- 
ment in  Paris  and  sole  remains  of  the  chtirch  of  that  name, 
and  ronnd  the  Boulevards  home.  .  .  . 

September  7. —  ...  A  little  after  eleven  we  drove  to  the 
Madeleine,  commenced  in  1764  for  a  church,  transformed  by 
Napoleon  into  a  Temple  of  Glory,  and  finished  as  a  churdi 
by  Louis  Philippe.  Mass  was  being  celebrated,  so  that  we 
had  only  a  peep  at  the  interior.  .  .  .  The  dome  over  the  chief 
altar  is  painted  in  sacred  and  profane  subjects— old  Napoleon 
is  represented  amongst  the  Apostles  **  paree  qu*U  Staii  un 
grand  giivie,**  remarked  our  wise  Itzquais  de  pUxee.  The 
exterior,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  with  columns 
all  roimd,  is  striking  and  fine.  Thence,  by  the  Bue  de  la 
Paix  and  the  Place  Yenddme,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
a  bronze  column  wreathed  with  bas-reliefs  of  Napoleon's 
victories  and  surmounted  by  his  statue  (the  bronze  of  which 
was  provided  by  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy),  to  the  hotel 
momtre  du  Lmore.    In  the  immense  dining-room  (d  400 

eotiiferta),  we  met ,  sillier  than  ever,  who  forced  himself 

upon  our  notice.  We  then  drove  by  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine 
le  foyer  des  rivolutiona  au  dela  de  la  pla^x  de  la  Bastille  along 
the  Bue  de  la  Boquette  to  the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise, 
which  covers  a  hill  from  the  summit  of  which  one  has  a 
panoramic  view  of  Paris.  .  .  .  Our  la,quais  did  nothing  but 
lose  his  way,  so  that  we  spent  two  hours  in  wandering  about 
under  a  broiling  sun  in  search  of  the  tomb  of  Ab^lsud  and 
Hfloise,  which  is  close  to  the  entrance. 

We  next  proceeded  viA  the  shabby  streets  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Oermain  to  the  Pantheon  or  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
desecrated  in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  dedicated 
to  Philosophy.  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross, 
with  a  fine  dome,  and  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  all 
round  the  interior,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  grand  halL 
The  reUcs  of  St.  Genevieve  de  Brabant  are  preserved  in  a 
large  cofiin  above  the  chief  altar,  in  front  of  which  ^a  priest 
holds  watch  night  and  day.  .  .  .  Opposite  is  the  Ecole  de 
Droit  or  "  Polytechnique,"  the  cradle  of  revolution !  On  our 
way  home  we  passed  through  the  fashionable  streets  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  by  Grovemment  buildings  and  the 
church  of  St.  Clotilde,  built  in  the  modem  Gothic  style, 
beautiful  though  scarcely  finished  ;  the  first  stone  was  laid 
by  Queen  Marie  Am61ie.  The  fa9ade  of  the  Corps  L6gislatif 
is  very  fine.  ...  At  8.30  Lady  Cowley  and  Mr.  Monson,^  one 
of  the  attaches,  fetched  us  to  go  to  the  Op^ra  Fran9ais.  The 
>  Now  Sir  Edmund  Mooflon,  BritiBh  Ambaaeador  at  Paris. 
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house  is  fine  but  dark.  ...  As  we  three  unprotected  females 
were  driving  home  our  carriage  was  stopped  by  a  drunken 
coadbman,  and  a  row  ensued,  in  the  middle  of  which  Mr. 
Howard  came  to  our  rescue.  SepUmhiT  8. — ^Lady  Ciowley 
came  in  a  britzska  to  take  me  out  shopping.  ...  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  with  the  shops  themselves,  the  windows  and 
premises  of  which  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
London. 

Septefmher  9. —  .  .  .  We  met  Mr.  Howard  at  U  ehemin  de 
fer  du  Nard,  and  he  accompanied  us  to  Versailles.  Driving 
at  once  to  the  ehdUau  we  devoted  ourselves  to  Faile  du  Nora, 
which  comprises  the  Chapel,  lovely  in  its  gildiog  and  painted 
ceiling ;  les  ehanibres  des  Bn/ans  de  France  in  bygone  days 
— ^now  containing  a  series  of  French  historical  pictures; 
rAumanerie,  where  lived  the  Clergy,  now  called  *'Les 
OroiaadesI'  as  the  walls  are  covered  with  pictures  of  the 
French  crusades.  Louis  Philippe,  to  his  shame  be  it  spoken, 
did  away  with  all  historical  sov/oenirs  in  the  ehateav,  and 
turned  it  into  a  museum  or  pictorial  history  of  France. 
Upstairs  de  grandes  eaUes,  built  at  the  end  of  Louis  XIY.'s 
reign,  and  filled  with  war  pictures  by  Horace  Vemet,  chiefly 
taken  in  Africa  and  commemorating  Us  f aits  d^ amies  of  Louis 
Philippe's  sons ;  there  are  one  or  two  pictures  of  battles  in 
the  Crimea,  par  exempiU  the  Alma  wWiout  the  English 
troops  I  How  characteristic  of  a  Frenchman  I  In  the  corri- 
dors adjoining  are  the  statues  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  by 
Pradier,  and  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  by  Princesse  Marie  d'Orleans. 
The  second  storey,  which  was  once  occupied  by  la  suite,  is 
now  a  portrait  gallery,  and  the  paintings  are  by  the  older 
French  masters,  chiefly  du  temps  de  Louis  XIY .  and  XY. 

September  10. —  .  .  .  About  three  o'clock  we  went  out 
to  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  erected  by  Louis  XVIII.,  to  the 
memory  of  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  over  the  spot 
in  the  Bue  des  Mathurins  where  their  bodies  lay  twenty-one 
years,  until  removed  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  St.  Denis ;  in  the 
JTardin,  d'erUrie  are  buried  the  bodies  of  die  brave  Suisses 
butchered  by  the  people  as  they  defended  the  King.  On  the 
monument  of  the  King  is  the  letter  he  left,  containing  his 
last  will  and  wishes,  and  on  that  of  the  Queen  her  very 
touching  last  letter  to  Madame  Elizabeth  (January  21, 
1793).  .  .  .  We  proceeded  to  the  Chapelle  Ferdinand,  Avenue 
de  Neuilly,  which  marked  the  place  where  the  Due  d'Orleans 
\fra8  killed'  (July  13,  1842);  he  was  carried  from  where  he 

*  The  Duo  d'Orleans  waa  diiying,  when  hia  hoxaes  ran  away,  and  in 
fmnping  from  the  carriage  he  was  mortally  injured. 
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fell  into  a  grocer^s  shop  dose  by,  and  died  at  the  end  of  four 
hours  without  having  spoken.  His  widow  bought  the  shop 
and  ground,  and  erected  this  Chapel;  the  monument  is 
very  handsome,  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  Due  in  uniform, 
with  his  military  cloak  draped  about  him,  is  by  Triqueti,  the 
angel  kneeling  at  his  head  by  the  Frincesse  Marie  d'Orleans, 
his  sister.  In  the  payilion  opposite  is  the  canoe  which  the 
Pzince  de  Joinville  brought  the  Due  d'Orleans  from  Canada. 
One  dock  marks  the  hour  of  the  acddent,  11.50  a.m. ; 
another  the  hour  of  his  death,  4.10  p.m. 

We  drove  on  to  the  Tuileries.  The  apartments  of  Louis  X  YI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  are  in  the  Pavilion  de  Here,  now 
inhabited  by  the  Empress.  In  the  Ocderie  de  la  Paix  is  a 
picture  of  Napoleon  III.,  by  Miiller,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
great  Napoleon  by  Horace  Vemet  hangs  in  the  ScUon  Blanc; 
^e  Salon  Louis  XIV.  contains  a  picture  of  the  King  and  his 
brother,  as  children  with  Anne  d'Autriche,  and  one  of  Louis 
XIII.  .  .  .  The  view  up  the  Champs  Elys^es  from  the  centre 
window  of  the  Salle  des  Marichaux  (the  ballroom)  is  charm- 
ing. .  .  .  Lastly  we  visited  the  appartemenie  de  VImpfratriee, 
where  there  are  some  very  fine  Gobelins.  •  •  .  We  spent  the 
evening  at  the  Th^tre  Porte  St.  Martin,  where  Lee  Chevaliers 
du  JSrouUlard  (Jack  Sheppard)  was  very  well  given  indeed 
September  15. —  .  .  .  Arrived  at  St.  Germain  about  2.30,  and 
walked  to  the  far-famed  terrace  to  see  the  glorious  view  over 
the  Seine.  We  hired  what  they  called  a  ehar-driane,  but 
what  was  really  an  English  brake ;  it  was  made  to  hold 
about  six,  and  we  went  ten  in  it  I  Our  efforts  to  squeeze  in 
Herr  von  Wenckstem  were  very  absurd,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  stand  on  the  step.  We  drove  for  two  hours  or  more  in 
the  beautiful  forest — prindpally  oak  trees.  .  .  .  September 
16. — George  arrived  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  having  come  to 
pay  the  Emperor  a  visit  at  the  Camp  at  Ch&lons.  .  .  . 
We  all  dined  together  at  a  cafi  in  the  Bue  Mont  Oxgueil— a 
most  out-of-the-way  place,  in  a  quartier  rather  the  equivalent 
of  Covent  Garden — ^with  a  very  dirty,  most  uninviting 
entrance,  but  when  once  upstairs  we  found  a  comfortable 
room,  and  had  a  very  good  dinner,  and  a  very  jolly  one. 
Thence  to  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  where  we  saw  Tartuffe, 
George  and  his  staff  go  off  to  Chalons  to-morrow  morning 
at  half-past  six. 

Septmher  18. —  .  .  .  We  went  a  large  party  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  arriving  at  1.30.  .  .  .  The  courtyard  by  which  we 
entered  is  the  one  that  witnessed  the  sad,  mournful  scene  of 
Napoleon's  adieu  to  his  Guards.     One  of  the  most  lovely 
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things  in  the  choUeau  is  in  the  Emperor^s  apartments,  a 
bath-room,  which  was  transported  there  from  the  Oarde 
Metiile,  opposite  the  Tuileiies,  where  it  was  used  by  Marie 
Antoinette  when  she  had  been  privately  and  incognito  to 
balls ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  all  looking-glasses,  with 
little  cherubs,  etc.,  beautifiSly  painted.  We  saw,  also  in 
the  Emperor's  apartments,  the  small  round  table  on  which 
Napoleon  signed  his  abdication,  and  the  window  in  which 
it  stood  at  the  moment — bitter  moment  I 

In  the  cabinet  de  V Impiratrice,  formerly  that  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  window  fastenings  were  wrought  in  iron  and 
gilt  by  Louis  XVI.  himself;  they  are  wreatlw  of  ivy  leaves. 
In  the  Petits  AppartemerUs  Louis  XIY.  gave  hospitality  for 
some  time  to  Christine  de  SuMe,  and  near  one  of  the  windows 
she  had  her  secretary,  Monaldeschi,  murdered.  Louis  Philippe 
also  allowed  Marie  Christine  d'Espagne  to  inhabit  them  for 
some  time.  Marie  Loidse  likewise  occupied  them  for  a  little 
while.  .  .  .  We  walked  across  the  garden  to  the  Chapdle 
dc  la  Sainte  Triniti,  and  getting  into  our  carriages  under 
the  perron,  drove  by  the  caiutl,  the  beautiful  gardens,  diarmiog 
green  avenues,  the  Park,  to  the  TreiUes  du  Boi,  on  which  grow 
the  celebrated  grapes  called ''  Chassdas  de  Fontainebleau"  past 
the  chateau  again,  and  out  by  the  Cour  dee  Adieux.  Thence 
we  drove  into  the  Forest ;  such  fine  trees !  .  .  .  I  think  Fon- 
tainebleau  quite  the  most  beautiful  place  we  have  yet  seen. 

September  19. —  .  .  .  We  spent  some  time  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille.  The  Salle  du  Tr&ne,  begun  by  Henri  II.  and 
finished  by  Henri  IV.,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  present 
building  that  is  old ;  the  rest  was  built  in  Louis  Philippe's 
time.  The  painting  of  the  ceilings  is  very  fine ;  the  Orande 
GaUrie  and  the  ballroom  are  ^ixticularly  handsome,  and 
the  staircase  reminded  me  of  that  in  the  Cov/r  dee  Adimx  at 
Fontainebleau.  Then  we  visited  the  Concieigerie,  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  sad  and  touching  souvenir  in  Paris  1 
The  prison  inhabited  by  Marie  Antoinette  during  the  last 
fearful  days  of  her  tearful  life !  A  very  low  room,  a  few 
feet  square, — scarce  space  to  move  between  the  wretched 
pallet  which  served  for  her  bed  and  the  wall — a  bare  brick 
pavement,  and  halfway  across  was  a  low  paravant — all  that 
divided  her  from  her  brutal  guards,  who  could  see  her  every 
movement!  Here,  exposed  to  misery,  cruelty,  and  insult, 
she  spent  seventy-six  long,  weary,  bitter  days  I  One  cannot 
stand  in  the  room  without  feeling  choked  by  tears!  The 
place  where  her  wretched  pallet  was  is  now  occupied  by  an 
ddtar,  on  which  is  the  crucifix  she  used.     There  are  two 
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pictures  of  the  unhappy  Queen  being  taken  from  the  Temple ; 
one  depicts  her  parting  from  her  daughter  and  Madame 
Elizabeth — Simon  and  his  wife  looking  on — and  in  the  other 
she  is  taking  the  sacrament,  the  last  morning  of  her  life 
(October  16, 1793),  administered  to  her  by  a  pnest,  Magnan, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life.  A  third  picture,  said  to  be  very  like, 
is  in  the  little  adjacent  space,  now  opening  into  the  cell,  but 
then  divided  by  a  dead  waU.  Next  to  this  is  a  room,  since 
converted  into  a  chapel,  where  the  Girondins  had  their  last 
supper  the  night  before  their  execution,  and  in  which  Danton 
and  Camille  Desmoulins  were  imprisoned.  We  also  saw  the 
room  where  the  present  Emperor  was  confined  during  thirty- 
seven  days  before  he  was  transferred  to  Ham.  Prisoners  are 
only  kept  there  while  their  trial  proceeds — until  judgment 
is  pronounced.  Many  ditenus  "weir^  in  the  courtyard,  and 
we  passed  between  a  crowd  of  them  in  a  narrow  pitch-dark 


September  20. — ^The  Persignys  called,  and  when  they 
had  gone  we  drove  to  see  the  Walewskis'  house,  whidi  is 
beautiful  Her  sitting-room,  looking  into  the  garden,  is 
perfection ;  one  might  be  in  the  country,  miles  away  from 
any  town !  Then  to  the  Corps  L6gislatif,  formerly  Chambre 
des  D^putSs,  on  the  emplacemervt  of  the  old  Palais  Bourbon, 
which  belonged  to  the  Condes.  Afterwards  we  went  to  the 
Palais  Soyal,  but  could  not  see  it,  being  en  papUottes!  and 
lastly,  to  the  church  of  St  Germain  TAuxerrois,  the  bell  of 
which  gave  forth  the  dread  signal  on  the  night  of  the  Saint 
Barth^lemL^  All  but  the  fa^e  was  burnt  down  in  1830, 
so  the  rest  is  modem ;  it  is  a  pretty  church.  .  .  .  Finding 
the  singing  at  St.  Boch  over,  we  walked  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  sat  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  whic£  was  very 
crowded. 

September  21. —  .  .  .  Started  by  rail  for  Chantilly.  At 
the  station  of  St.  Leu  Lord  Cowley  met  us  with  a  carriage 
and  a  covered  brake  to  take  us  all,  he  himself  riding.  We 
drove,  leaving  Chantilly  on  our  right,  to  the  Pare  d'Apre- 
mont,  where  Lord  Cowley  has  the  shooting.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Pare,  whence  radiate  all  the  avenues,  is  a  famous  old 
stone  table  called  '*  La  Table,"  once  the  rendezvous  de  ehasse 
of  the  Prince  de  Cond4.  Over  this  table  a  tent  was  spread, 
and  a  grand  luncheon  provided.  We  found  there  Lady 
Cowley  and  her  two  daughters — ^Feodore  *  and  Sophie :  * — the 

>  The  MaasaGre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  AagUBt  24, 1572. 

'  Now  Lady  F^odorowna  Bertie. 

'  Now  the  Dowager  Lady  Hardwicke. 
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Due  and  Duchesse  de  Yalmy,  Lord  Howden,  and  others. 

After  luncheon  we  went  (in  a  real  char^hancj  holding  fifteen, 

and  drawn  by  fonr  horses  abreast)  a  lovely  drive  to  Ghantilly. 

The  old  Castle  was  pulled  down  and  destroyed  in  the  great 

Revolution,  and  nothing  left  but  the  Capitainerie,  where  the 

Cowleys  live.    We  walked  on  the  terrace,  which  is  the  roof 

of  the  remains  of  the  old  Castle,  now  offices,  and  had  a 

fine  view  of  the  racecourse  and  forest.    A  wide  and  deep 

moat  surrounds  the  house.     We  dawdled  in  the  Chateau  and 

garden  for  some  time,  and  about  four  o'clock  went  for  a 

drive,  having  overcome  the  considerable  difficulty  of  getting 

into  the  char-a-banc!     We  drove  first  through  the  great 

stables,  built  by  the  Prince  de  Cond6— all  of  stone,  and 

containing  150  stalls ;  then  through  the  forest,  to  what  is  said 

to  have  been  a  chapel,  where  Queen  Blanche  came  daily  to 

pray  for  St.  Louis  when  he  was  at  the  Crusades ;  it  is  pretty, 

but  bears  little  appearance  of  its  former  state.    We  were 

back  about  six,  after  a  charming  expedition,  for  Lord  Cowley 

was  most  amusing,  and  dined  in  the  gallery — a  beautiful 

room,  where  used  to  hang  the  Gobelins  tapestries,  pictures 

of  the  battles  of  the  great  Cond6,  which  the  Due  d' Aumale 

has  now  had  brought  over  to  Orleans  House  at  Twickenham. 

At  8.30  we  left,  and  as  we  drove  away  oup  eyes  feasted  upon 

the  prettiest  illumination  possible — a  line  of  lights  round 

the  moat,  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  boundary  wall, 

with  two  Bengal  lights,  pale  lilac,  turning  first  to  yellow, 

then  to  rich  crimson.    The  reflection  in  the  water  enhanced 

the  beauty  of  the  scene,  making  the  hoiuse  look  like  some 

fairy  palace. 

September  24 — Breakfasted  at  seven  a.m.  Left  the  Hotel 
for  the  station,  whence  we  started  at  eight  o'clock.  We  were 
at  Calais  by  four,  and  had  to  hurry  off  to  save  the  tide  at 
Dover.  We  crossed,  in  the  Prince  Frederick  William,  a  new 
and  powerful  fast  boat,  in  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes. 
It  was  such  a  lovely  evening,  so  warm,  and  the  sea  more 
beautifully  blue  than  one  can  conceive,  and  smooth  as  glass. 
A^e  slept  at  Dover  as  usual  at  the  Ship. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  September  26, 1857. 

...  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  stay  at  Paris,  although  far 
too  John  BuUish  to  think  that  gay  pleasure-hunting  city  at 
Ekll  to  be  compared  with  d^&dx  grand  old  London,  the  emporium 
rf  the  world !    The  busy,  sight-seeing,  theatre-going  life  we 
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led  presented  a  fanny  contrast  to  the  dolee  far  niewte  at 
Bumpenheim.  The  public  buildings,  the  Louvte^  in  par- 
ticular, promenades,  and  neighbouring  (JuUeaux  delighted 
us,  while  the  out-of-doors  l&e  of  the  inhabitants  which 
makes  the  Boulevards  charmingly  attractive,  amused  ns 
greatly.  In  the  streets  and  shops  we  were  much  disap- 
pointed, both  of  which  are  on  a  very  inferior  scale  (the 
latter  I  mean  as  regards  premises,  the  contents  being  ruin- 
ously tempting)  to  those  of  London.  .  .  . 

In  the  progress  of  the  Indian  Mutiny^  Princess  Mary 
displayed  an  anxious  interest,  and  writing  on  the  27th  of 
September,  from  Cambridge  Cottage,  she  says :  "  I  felt  very 
pleased  to  be  in  dear  little  Kew  church  again.  ...  Sir 
William  Dunbar  preached  on  the  sad  events  in  India,  and 
in  the  afternoon  I  read  some  letters  from  India  with  details 
of  the  horrors  perpetrated."  Her  heart  went  out  to  those 
in  danger  and  distress  in  a  far-ojBf  land,  and  by  womanly 
sympathy  and  practical  humanity  she  brought  a  ray  of  light 
into  many  a  darkened  household.  The  stories  of  massacre, 
which  thrilled  the  country  with  horror  and  indignation, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Princess,  while  the  deeds 
of  valour,  constantly  recorded,  won  her  warmest  admiration. 
A  few  days  later  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter  left  Kew  for 
Heaton  and  Knowsley,  where  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
proved  the  chief  attraction. 

JovrnaL — Heaton,  October  3. —  ...  At  two  o'clock  we* 
started  for  the  Exhibition  at  Manchester;  Mama  in  the 
coach  and  I  following  in  the  omnibus.  The  building  is  a 
fine  one,  and  the  disposal  of  the  interior  very  efTective.  .  .  . 
We  began  our  tour  by  inspecting  the  Hertford  collection; 

'  The  acoount  of  the  yisit  to  the  Lonyre  is  miflsing  from  the  Journal. 

*  The  Indian  Mutiny  began  with  the  rising  of  the  Sepoys  at  Meerut,  May 
10, 1857. 

'  The  House  party  during  the  week  included  the  Buke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Lady  GTeraldine 
Somerset  (in  waiting  on  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge),  Lady  Edith  Somerset 
(now  Lady  Londesborough),  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Lord 
Canterbury,  Lord  VaUetort,  Lord  and  Lady  Newport,  Colonel  "Jim" 
Maodonald  (in  attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  Colonel  Cecil  Forester, 
Mr.  Corry,  Mr.  Augustus  Lumley,  and  Count  Chotek. 
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next  the  old  Italian,  Spanish  (particularly  fine,  on  account 
of  the  numberless  glorious  Murillos),  Flemish,  French,  and 
German  schools;  and  finished  with  just  a  peep  of  the 
modem  English  school.  We  were  delighted  with  every- 
thing, and  marked  our  favourite  pictures  in  the  Catalogue 
presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  who,  as  chief  of  the 
committee,  took  us  round.  .  .  .  llie  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  and  Jim  having  arrived  and  Sim  being  off 
the  sick-list,  our  party  at  (Unner  numbered  twenty-one. 
October  5. — We  paid  our  second  visit  to  the  Exhibition, 
and  on  alighting  at  the  door  I  tumbled  out  of  the 
omnibus  and  fell  into  the  mvd,  without,  however,  hurting 
myself.  The  crowd  inside  was  tremendous,  but  police  and 
detectives  cleared  a  space  for  Mama  and  our  party.  We 
began  with  the  modem  English  school,  three  ^oons  and 
two  vestibules,  including  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  and  had 
luncheon  in  the  Queen's  room,  afterwards  going  round  the 
old  masters,  inspecting  some  of  the  cases  wi&  curiosities,  and 
ending  with  a  peep  at  the  Scheffers  in  the  gallery.  We  were 
home  about  five,  and  after  tea  in  Eatt/s  room  I  read  some 
of  Moore's  Irish  melodies  to  a  select  circle.  George,  Lord 
Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Corry  arrived.  In  the  evening  we 
played  at  "Do  you  like  your  neighbours  ?"  and  "Post"  till 
nearly  twelve.  I  then  paid  Louise  Manchester  a  visit,  and, 
after  undressing,  had  a  long  cose  with  Geraldine  till  three 
o'clock,  when  I  got  into  bed  quite  chilled. 

October  6. —  •  .  .  We  set  out  again  for  Manchester,  accom- 
panying George  to  the  barrack-yard  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards  (commanded  by  Colonel  Hodge)  to  review  the  Begi- 
ment.  The  men  went  through  the  sword  exercise  and  other 
evolutions  to  George's  satisfaction,  and  looked  particularly 
smart  and  welL  Proceeding  to  the  Exhibition,  where. the 
crowd  was  excessively  loyal,  and  pressed  forward  to  touch 
His  Boyal  Highness  and  my  humble  self,  we  again  visited 
the  Hertford  collection,  I  acting  as  cicerone,  then  the  water- 
colours,  and,  passing  through  an  Oriental  saloon,  went  to  the 
modem  EngUsh  school.  After  lunch  I  pioneered  George 
round  the  old  masters  till  all  were  fairly  tired  out.  .  .  . 
Octcber  7. — The  Day  of  Humiliation]  Breakfasted  punc- 
tually at  ten,  and  then  drove  to  Frestwich  to  church.  The 
service  for  the  day  was  cold  and  unnaturally  merciful, 
leaving  a  blank  in  every  heart.  Mr.  Birch  gave  us  a 
fine  sermon.  £50  was  collected.  ...  In  the  evening  we 
amused  ourselves  at  intellectual  games — historical  cha- 
racters—  whilst  Louise   and    the    men   played   at   whist. 
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October  8. —  .  .  .  We  drove  over  to  Manchester  early  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  a  half-crown  day,  so  the  crowd  was  select, 
though  not  less  numerous.  .  .  .  Whilst  studying  the  Dutch 
school  we  met  Lord  Granville,  who  joined  our  party.  We 
next  visited  h  fond  the  water-colours  and  portrait-gallery, 
and  then  took  our  seats  in  front  of  the  orchestra  to  hear 
the  second  part  of  the  concert  led  hy  Mr.  Hall6.  At  its 
conclusion  we  went  up  into  the  gallery  to  see  the  original 
drawings  by  andent  masters — Baphael,  Canaletto,  Claude, 
Bubens,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely — and  at  5.30  we  started  on  our 
return.  .  .  .  The  Earl  having  forbidden  dancing,  to  spite  him 
we  lit  a  fire  in  the  library  and  had  a  quadrille !  But  the 
smoke  and  cold  drove  us  into  the  further  drawing-room, 
where  we  consoled  ourselves  by  playing  at  ''Blindman's 
buff,''  in  which  game  Lady  Newport  had  a  nasty,  and  poor 
ELatty  a  very  severe,  fall,  as  she  hit  her  head  against  a  table 
and  went  off  to  bed  quite  stunned.  October  9. — Lady  Wilton 
took  me  to  her  carpenter's  shop,  where  I  planed  away  till 
the  carriages  were  at  the  door  and  the  party  grew  impatient, 
so  taking  a  tender  leave  of  Ratty  and  Heaton,  I  hurried  into  the 
omnibus.  .  .  .  We  left  by  train  for  Enowsley  at  3.30,  where 
the  Derbys  and  Emma^  received  us,  and  in  ^e  midst  of  tea 
the  Hardwickes,  libbet,  and  Agneta  arrived.  I  afterwards 
went  to  my  suite  of  rooms  (those  in  which  the  robbery  was 
committed),  and  Emma  sat  with  me  till  dressing-time.  .  .  . 
We  dined  d  20,  Lord  Newport,  Mr.  Corry,  Lord  Cowper, 
and  Lord  Chelsea,  making  up  the  party. 

Knowdey,  October  10. —  .  .  .  We  passed  the  morning  working 
and  singing  eritre  nousjeunes  dames,  and  at  2.15  prepared  for 
our  expedition  to  the  boat-house,  where  we  were  to  lunch, 
and  whither  Emma  drove  me  in  the  pony-phaeton.  Lord 
Canterbury  and  Mr.  Lumley  joined  our  luncheon,  after 
which  they,  the  Yorkes  and  Emma,  rowed  us  young  folks  on 
the  lake.  We  then  had  a  walk  in  the  Park,  and  heard  the 
red  deer  belling,  much  to  my  dismay  I  Home  by  five  o'clock, 
and  had  tea  in  Emma's  room,  to  which  the  gentlemen  were 
admitted ;  our  snug  little  party  was,  however,  broken  up  by 
Mama's  departure  to  her  room. ...  In  the  evening  we  danc^ 
till  shortly  before  twelve.  Sunday,  October  11. —  .  .  .  Lord 
Derby,  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  read  prayers  most  im- 
pressively in  the  ChapeL  .  .  .  The  weather  cleared  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  drove  to  the  pretty  village  church,  St. 
Mary's,  for  the  service :  on  our  return  I  walked  with  Lord 

^  Lady  Emma  Stanley,  only  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Derby ;  she 
married  the  Honble.  Sir  WeUington  Talbot 
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Derby  to  the  stables,  the  finest  thing  at  Enowsley.  .  .  . 
Soon  after  ten  the  chaplain  read  prayers  to  us  in  the  chapel, 
and  we  finished  the  evening  wiUi  a  nonsensical  story  from 
Mr,  Corr/s  pen.  Separated  about  eleven,  and  I  wrote  my 
journal  after  undressing. 

October  12. —  .  .  .  We  started,  a  party  of  sixteen,  for  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  where  Lord  Wilton,  Mr.  Fairbaim, 
and  Mr.  Deane  received  us,  but  found  to  our  discomfiture  it 
was  a  shilling  day,  and  that  25,000  people  were  in  the  building. 
To  improve  matters  we  were  conducted  via  the  second  class 
refreshment  room,  which  was  filled  to  suffocation,  and  very 
Dearly  made  us  all  ill,  to  the  organ  loft,  where  we  had  to  sit 
patiently,  and  be  stared  at  whilst  our  party  was  collecting. 
At  lengtli  we  made  a  desperate  push  for  the  gallery,  and 
inspected  again  the  original  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  others,  l^en  Lord  Wilton  insisted  upon  our 
baving  luncheon. . .  .  Afterwards  I  set  off  with  him  to  explore 
!Jie  neglected  walls  on  one  side  of  the  modem  saloons,  bade  my 
[>et  Sir  Joshuas  and  Grainsboroughs  good-bye,  looked  again  at 
/he  MurHlos  and  old  school,  including  Masacdo,  the  Hertford 
•oom  portrait  gallery,  and  china ;  fiien  Wertdez-^Hms-d  with 
ihe  rest  at  4.30  in  the  Queen's  room.  Soon  after  five  we  left 
)y  train,  and  were  back  at  Elnowsley  by  seven.  ...  In  the 
jvening  we  actually  danced  1  Octcber  13. —  .  .  .  We  took 
eave  of  the  party,  excepting  Lord  Cowper,  Valletort,  and 
Mj.  Lumley,  who  went  with  us,  and  drove  to  Huyton,  whence 
I  slowish  train  landed  us  at  Tring  about  6.30.  The  Man- 
ihesters  and  Jim  had  joined  the  train  at  Colwick,  and  our 
hree  beatix,  who  had  travelled  in  a  separate  compartment, 
;ot  into  and  upon  our  omnibus  at  Tring,  and  away  we  sped 
vith  four  horses  up  the  steep  hill  to  Ashridge.  Dearest 
JBidj  Marian  received  us  at  the  door  with  a  train  of  guests ; 
tfr.  and  Lady  Margaret  Leveson-Grower,  "Poodle"  Byng, 
dr.  Fortescue,  Colonel  Percy,  Colonel  Haygarth,  Colonel 
^ercy  Herbert,  Mr.  Percy  Cust,  Mr.  Augustus  Stafford,  and 
dr.  Woolward.  We  sat  downstairs  tiU  8.45  awaiting  our 
aggage,  and  then  dressed  in  a  hurry.  On  going  down  at 
L20  we  at  once  went  in  to  dinner,  a  party  of  twenty-seven, 
Excluding  Lady  Craven,  Bettine  and  Evelyn/  Lord  Granville 
nd  Lord  Cowper.  .  .  . 

Ashridge,  October  14. — Breakfast  over.  Lady  Marian  carried 
.3  all  off  into  the  library,  which  was  being  fitted  up  as  a 
tieatre,  to  hear  Mr.  Stafford  read  his  extravaganza  of  Hearts 

>  Lady  Elisabeth  and  Lady  Evelyn  CraTen. 
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and  Tarts.  The  piece  being  unanimously  agreed  to,  the 
gentlemen  went  out  shooting,  and  I  spent  the  morning  in 
copying  out  my  part  as  "Queen  of  Hearts"  and  devising 
music  for  the  songs,  or  rather  choruses.  Lady  Augusta 
Froby  and  Lady  Sophia  Macnamara  arrived  about  noon  to 
take  part  in  our  theatricals,  and  later  in  the  morning  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright,  accompanied  by  Miss  Treheme  ^  (1st  sing- 
ing Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen  of  Hearts),  a  Cornish 
beauty  with  a  lovely  voice.  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  also 
joined  the  Ashridge  party  as  a  guest  We  lunched  at  two, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Louise  Manchester  and  I  took  a 
charming  drive  in  the  sociable  through  the  Park  and  round 
by  Berldiamstead  Common.  .  .  .  Had  tea  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  then  rehearsed  with  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Stafford, 
and  Bettine  till  dressing-time.  George,  the  Clarendons,  and 
Constance  ViUiers  arrived,  also  Sir  Thomas  Sebright  and 
Miss  Treheme  to  dinner,  and  we  were  a  party  of  thirty- 
two.  ...  In  the  evening  we  had  a  rehearsal,  more  regular 
than  the  former  one,  each  reading  his  or  her  part,  and 
practised  the  choruses  with  racoampagnateur.  On  returning 
to  the  drawing-room  Miss  Treheme  sang,  and  made  furore 
with  Bosio's  Echo  song  in  L'Etaile  du  Nord;  we  went 
to  our  rooms  about  half-past  twelve,  and  I  sat  up  till  two 
o'clock  learning  my  part. 

October  15. — Breakfasted  at  ten,  and  then  rehearsed  with 
the  little  boys  (BaJcer  pages)  and  the  gentlemen,  until  they 
went  out  shootmg;  afterwards  I  practised  the  minuet  with 
Augusta  Froby,^  Sophia  Macnamara,*  and  the  four  Maids  of 
Honour.  ...  At  3.30  Lady  Craven  and  I  drove  in  walking 
attire  to  the  coverts  where  the  gentlemen  were  shooting; 
crossing  a  dewy  meadow  we  joined  them  at  a  halt,  and  then 
accompanied  them  and  saw  all  the  sport — such  fun  1  About 
five  we  set  out  to  walk  home,  carrying  off  two  of  the  actors, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Lord  Granville,  with  whom  I 
rehearsed  the  whole  way.  On  reaching  the  house  I  hurried 
to  my  room  to  dress  in  part,  and  then  went  down  for  a  short 
rehearsal  with  the  gentlemen  (choruses  included)  before 
finishing  my  toilette.  At  dinner  Lord  Granville  and  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  sat  on  either  side  of  me,  and  I  had  a 
charming  time  of  it,  as  our  conversation  chiefly  ran  on  poetry. 
The  gentlemen  left  the  table  with  us,  as  the  dining-room 

•  Now  Mrs.  Weldon. 

'  Lady  Augusta  Proby,  afterwards  Goimteflfl  of  Carysfort. 
'  Lady  Sophia  Macnamara,  now  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  PrinoeBs  Looifle, 
Marchionefls  of  Lome. 
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had  to  be  prepared  for  the  dance,  and  the  actors  adjourned 
at  once  to  the  theatre^  where  we  were  presently  joined  by 
the  absent  ''Maids  of  Honour/'  and  had  a  satisfactory 
leheaisal  till  about  ten,  when  we  joined  the  rest  of  the 
society,  and  found  the  neighbours  arriving  for  the  ball,  which 
began  shortly  after,  and  was  kept  up  with  much  spirit  till 
past  three  o'clock,  though  I  left  with  Mama  at  2.30. 
Geialdine  sat  with  me  after  I  was  undressed,  and  I  went 
over  my  part  again  before  retiring  to  rest. 

October  16.  .  .  .  Lady  Marian  and  I  got  up  in  the  middle 
of  breakfast  to  persuade  Geoige,  who  was  writing  in  his 
room,  to  come  back  for  the  play,  but  all  in  vain.  He  departed 
with  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  however,  was  to  return  after  the 
CoondL  Lord  Granville  had  gone  up  at  ten  for  the  day.  I 
reheaised  with  the  Duke  of  Manchester  sotto  voce,  as  I  was 
rather  hoarse;  the  little  boys  went  through  their  parts 
amongst  themselves  and  with  me ;  then  the  Maids  of  Honour 
minuet  had  to  be  practised,  after  which  I  went  to  Lady 
Marian's  room,  the  others  b^ng  all  employed  in  the  green 
room  preparing  costumes,  and  presently  had  my  dress  tried 
on,  and  crown  cut  out.  Li  the  afternoon  we  returned  to 
the  green  room,  where  Lord  Yalletort  and  Mr.  Lumley  were 
assisting  the  ladies  in  cutting  out  hearts,  and  I  rehearsed 
my  part  with  Jim  for  an  audience.  Soon  after  five  the  actors, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Granville  ("  The  Knave  "),  began 
to  assemble,  and  at  half-past  the  final  rehearsal  took  place  in 
presence  of  a  few  spectators,  and  went  so  badly  that  we  all 
thought  it  would  be  a  failure.  •  .  .  Dressed  and  dined  at  eight, 
a  party  of  thirty-six ;  the  Duke  of  Manchester  (''  Ejng  of 
Hearts  ")  and  Load  Yalletort  were  on  either  side  of  me. 

Directly  after  dinner  the  actors  hurried  to  their  rooms  to 
dress,  and  then  assembled  in  the  green  room.  Lord  GranviQe 
joining  ns  about  ten  o'clock.  I  was  very  nervous,  but  had 
hardly  time  to  think  of  it,  when  to  my  horror  I  found  the 
piece  had  begun  without,  as  we  had  hoped,  a  last  short 
rehearsal  In  fear  and  trembling  I  went  on  the  stage,  but 
the  audience  were  indulgent,  the  actors  all  did  their  very 
best,  and  the  extravaganza  of  Hearts  and  Tarts  came  off 
triumphantly.  The  impromptu  chorus  at  the  end,  my  sug- 
gestion as  a  tribute  to  Lady  Marian,  told  well,  and  brought 
the  tears  to  our  hostess's  "  beautiful  eyes."  At  its  conclusion 
I  changed  my  dress,  keeping  on,  however,  the  crown  and 
veil,  and  on  going  down  again  found  the  small  room  opening 
into  the  hall  prepared  for  dancing.  After  one  valse  we  went 
into  the  dining-room  to  a  sit-down  supper,  at  which  I  found 
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myself  between  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Granville;  we 
kept  np  the  dance  till  past  two,  when  I  departed  to  bed,  the 
others  having  one  more  valse. 

(Bill  of  the  Play.) 

HEARTS  AND  TARTS;  ob,  THE  KNAVE  TURNED  HONEST. 

An  Extravaganza  wntUnfor  the  ocoasiony  and  humbly  dedioaML  to 
"^    ■        "  ^ Sta 


H.RM.  the  Dwhe88  of  Cambridge^  by  Augustus  Stattobd. 


The  King  of  Hearts     .  The  Dukb  op  Manchesteb. 

The  Qaeen  .        .       .  H.RH.  the  PSingess  Mabt  of  Cakbbidgb. 

.  The  Eabl  Qbanvillb. 

.  The  Eabl  Ck>wPEB. 

.  The  Viscount  Vallbtobt. 

.  Miss  TBEHEBisrE. 

.  The  Ladt  Elizabeth  Ceayen. 

.  Mb.  Augustus  Luhlet. 

.  The  Lady  Augusta  Pbobt. 

.  The  Ladt  Sofhia  Macnahaba. 

.  The  Honble.  A.  Gust. 

.  The  Eabl  Bbownlow. 

Pages  of  the  Bakehouse  The  Hokble.  N.  GBOSVEiroB,  Mastebs  Se- 
bbight,  Wellbslet  Maude,  Mabtix,  axd 
FrrzPATBicK. 


The  Knave 
The  Ten 
The  Nine 
The  Eight 
The  Seven 
The  Six 
The  Five 
The  Four 
The  Deuce 
The  Ace 


Stage  Manager  :  Prompter : 

The  Eabl  of  Glabendon.  The  Hoishble.  Fbedebick  Btno. 

October  17. — I  was  dressed  by  ten,  and  went  down  to 
secure  the  photographs  of  the  guests  who  were  leaving 
early.  .  .  .  Those  who  remained  sat  together  in  the  drawing- 
rooms;  Mr.  Stafford  then  read  us  actors,  four  in  numb^, 
the  Prologue,  and  afterwards  Monckton  Milnes'  Lines  on 
India  to  Uie  society  in  general  Lady  Harry  Vane  made 
herself  very  agreeable,  Lord  Valletort  drew  in  Mama's  cata- 
logue, Lord  Cowper  forgot  his  shyness,  and  Lady  Marian 
brought  her  drawings  for  inspection,  so  that  the  morning 
wore  away  most  pleasantly  and  but  too  quickly.  ...  At 
8.10  we  bade  adieu  to  dearest  Lady  Marian  and  started  for 
the  Berkhamstead  station,  where  the  train  conveyed  us  as 
far  as  Willesden,  whence  we  drove  to  Kew,  where  Klnese 
welcomed  us,  and  Frazer  arrived  about  5.30,  looking  quite 
blooming  and  radiant  with  joy  to  find  herself  "at  home'* 
again !    Dear  old  soul ! 
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Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  October  20, 1857. 

.  .  .  During  my  six  visits  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
I  managed  to  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  whole  collection  of 
pictures.  England,  I  am  proud  to  say,  held  her  own,  thanks 
to  the  Sir  Joshuas,  Grainsboroughs,  etc.,  water-colours,  and  a 
very  good  gallery  of  modem  paintings.  The  Spanish  and 
Dutch  schools  were  perhaps  the  most  splendidly  represented, 
although  the  Italian  and  old  German,  but  more  especially  the 
former,  contributed  many  priceless  gems.  The  rooms  I 
coveted  most  were  the  Muiillo  vestibule  and  the  one  hung 
with  Sir  Joshuas  and  Gainsboroughs.  .  .  . 

Jioumal. —  Windsor  Oastle,  October  28. —  .  .  .  We  reached 
Windsor  Castle  at  six  o'clock.  Albert  came  at  once  to  see 
us,  followed  somewhat  later  by  the  Queen,  who  stayed  till 
dressing-time.  ...  In  the  evening  Albert  and  I  played  at 
rahouge.  .  .  .  October  29. — ^I  was  dressed  in  good  time,  and 
we  breakfasted  at  nine ;  sat  talking  till  ten,  and  then  went 
out  walking  with  Her  Majesty,  Albert,  Victoria,  and  Alice. 
It  was  so  mild  that  on  Mama  and  Albert  going  in,  we  four 
sat  in  the  summer-house  basking  in  the  sun.  On  our  return 
home  about  a  quarter  to  twelve,  I  went  to  the  green  drawing- 
room  to  hear  Victoria  sing  and  see  her  sketch-books ;  after 
she  had  left  me  I  looked  over  her  music  and  tried  some  of 
her  songs  until  startled  bv  hearing  the  dock  strike  two. 
Later  we  were  taken  to  the  Bubens  room  to  see  Albert's 
portrait  by  Mr.  Philips,  and  I  sang  to  him  and  the  children 
in  the  oak  room.  .  .  .  We  drove  in  the  Park  till  five,  and  on 
3nr  return  I  joined  Albert  in  the  oak  room  to  hear  him  sing ; 
presently  the  Queen  came  in,  and  sang  also.  .  .  .  October 
30. — I  was  up  about  7.30  and  breakfasted  with  tiie  others ; 
13  it  rained,  we  drove  down  to  Frogmore  with  the  Queen 
Lnd  Victoria.  ...  At  two  some  of  the  children  fetched 
ne  to  luncheon,  and  later  on  I  was  chaperoned  by  Greraldine 
x>  the  Deanery.  We  walked  back  to  the  Castle,  and 
kfter  a  snug  cose  I  obtained  leave  from  Her  Majesty  and 
;rotted  up  to  see  darling  Beatrice  in  her  bath.  I  brought 
L«eo  down  and  took  him  to  the  Queen  and  sang  in  her  room 
ill  half-past  seven.  We  dined  punctually  at  eight,  and  I 
tat  next  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  now  dines  with  the  party 
wlce  a  week  and  wore  the  Windsor  uniform  for  the  first 
ime.  .  .  .  October  31. — Soon  after  ten  we  took  leave  of  the 
Jueen,  and  at  11.15  left  the  Castle  for  Kew.  .  .  . 
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Cafnhriige  Cottage,  November  13. —  ...  I  diove  over  with 
Mama  to  Orleans  House  to  see  the  d'Aumales,  who  feel 
the  sad  blow  ^  keenly ;  their  touching  description  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  terrible  calamity  cost  me  many  tears. 
November  19. — Whilst  dressing  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stafford,  which  quite  upset  me.  To  think  how  lately  he 
presided  over  the  "  Ashridge  revels "  and  now  he  is  gone ! 
And  we  shall  never  more  see  him  or  listen  to  his  sparkUng 
wit.  This  is  a  solemn  warning  to  us  alL  ...  In  the  after- 
noon we  drove  to  Claremont  and  paid  our  sad  visit  to 
the  bereaved  Queen  Marie  Am^lie,  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
who  is  quite  bowed  down  with  aJB9iction«  and  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Joinville.^  Their  grief  is  quite  heartrending  to 
witness.  .  .  . 

November  27. — My  birthday  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  year ! 
May  (jod  bless  and  keep  me,  drawing  my  heart  more  and 
more  to  Himself  throughout  this  and  many  succeeding  years 
of  as  much,  happiness  as  He,  in  His  mercy,  sees  fit  to  bestow 
upon  me.  Was  visited  whilst  dressing  by  simdry  well- 
wishers,  finally  by  dear  Mama.  Soon  after  10.30  I  was 
summoned  to  the  drawing-room  where  my  charming  birth- 
day presents  were  arranged.  •  .  .  We  went  over  to  the 
school  with  Sir  Senjamin  Hall  and  Knese,  and  found  the 
children  gathered  round  the  tea-tables,  spread  with  plum- 
cake  and  buns,  at  my  expense.  little  LufiT  read  an 
address  to  me,  siter  which  the  feast  began  in  good  earnest ! 
We  hastened  home  to  see  Uie  Duchess  of  Inverness,  and  then 
tmpacked  the  gown  from  Paris  and  looked  at  the  rest  of  my 
pretty  presents.  .  .  .  We  dined  with  George,  who  had  come 
up  from  Lord  Huntingfield's  in  honour  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
Lady  Marian  Alford,  M.  de  Jaucourt,  Ck)unt  Chotek,  Quin, 
Purves,  and  Colonel  Tyrwhitt  were  the  guests,  and  we  had  a 
round  game  and  were  aU  very  lively. 

December  3. — At  eleven  o'clock  I  left  Kew,  for  St.  James's, 
where  Major  Purves  received  me.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hancock  brought 
the  tiara  of  stars,  and  I  began  to  dress.  Just  as  I  was 
attired  in  all  the  splendour  of  black  tulle,  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  feathers.  Mama  arrived  to  see  me  off  with  Emily 
Somerset  in  the  Queen's  carriage.  We  hsA  to  wait  some 
little  time  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  Victoria,  but  soon 
after  1.30  she  and  I,  with  Emily  and  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy, 
started  for  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

*  The  Dnoheeae  de  Kemonn  died  anddenly  November  10, 1857. 
'  Sister  of  the  Emperor  Pedro  of  Brazil,  and  wife  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinyille. 
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followed  by  Lady  Caioline  Bairington  and  Biddulph  ^ 
in  the  second  carriage.  We  were  taken  into  the  Queen's 
robing-room,  where  Lonb  Lansdowne,  Harrowby,  and 
Granville  came  np  and  spoke  to  ns,  and  thence,  on  Her 
Majesty's  approach,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  gallery 
crowded  wit^  spectators  made  ine  very  nervous,  but  my  alarm 
reached  its  pitch  when  the  Peers  and  all  present  rose  on  our 
entrance,  and  we  had  to  bow  our  way  to  the  Woolsadc — 
the  ^yest  seat  I  ever  occupied  I  Crimson  widi  fright,  and 
with  our  backs  to  the  House,  we  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  Procession ;  with  it  my  alarm  gave  way  to  interest,  and 
the  Queen  having  seated  herself  on  the  throne,  I  ventured 
to  look  roimd  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  nish  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Bar. 

Then  came  the  Speech,  alluding  chiefly  to  the  Act  of 
Indemnity  to  be  passed  for  relaxing  the  Bank  Charter  as  a 
means  of  remedying  the  present  money  crisis,  and  to  the 
Mutiny  in  India,  which  the  Queen  read  very  distinctly,  and 
so  well ;  afber  this  we  followed  the  Boy al  procession  out  of 
the  House  and  into  the  robing-room,  where  Her  Majesty, 
having  unrobed,  she  took  her  departure,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  we  did  the  same,  reaching  the  Palace  in  time  to 
see  the  procession  return  from  the  centre  window.  The 
Queen  then  saw  me  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  Albert 
took  me  to  Victoria  and  Alice,  with  whom  I  had  some  coffee. 
About  four  I  returned  home.  .  .  .  Attended  by  Emily  and 
the  Major,  we  went  down  to  the  House  soon  after  five  to 
hear  the  Debate.  Lord  Portman,  in  a  long-winded  speech, 
moved  the  Address,  which  Lord  Carew  seconded ;  then  came 
a  very  fine  speech  from  Lord  Derby,  ably  responded  to  by 
LfOrd  Granville,  and  a  few  emphatic  words  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  ...  At  ten  we  left,  having  found  the  latter  part 
rather  wearisome;  we  waited  at  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort's 
for  the  brougham,  and  drove  home  in  the  pouring  rain. 
Supped  at  11.30,  and  then  to  bed. 

*  General,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  Biddnlph,  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's 
Privy  Purse. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
A  TOUR  IN  SWrrZEBLAKD. 

1858-1859. 

Marriage  of  the  Princees  Boyal— Prinoe  of  Wales^s  Confirmation— Studying 
Italian— The  Qaeen  of  Portugal— Death  of  the  Dnchesee  d^Orieans— 
New  Opera  House  at  Covent  (harden — ^Prince  of  Wales  at  White 
Lodge— Death  of  Lady  Wilton — ^Death  of  Baron  Knesebeck — ^Laige 
family  gathering  at  Bampenheim — ^Ulm — ^Ztirich  and  neighbourhood 
—  Lucerne — Tell*8  chapel — Thun — Interlaken — Grindelwald — 
Lauterbrunnen — Berne— Geneva — Marriage  of  Lady  Louisa  Hamilton. 

The  next  State  ceremonial  in  which  Princess  Mary  took 
part  was  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Boyal.  A  great 
friendship  existed  between  the  cousins  and  Princess  Maiy 
entered  heartily  into  the  preparations  for  the  wedding.  Both 
Queen  and  people  did  their  utmost  to  welcome  and  show 
hospitality  to  the  bridegroom,  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia/  and  the  festivities  which  marked  the  occasion  began 
some  days  before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  ''We  are 
living  in  a  whirl  of  excitement/'  writes  Princess  Mary  to  a 
Mend,  "and  I  have  scarce  time  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
You  will  be  amused  to  hear  that  I  do  not  dislike  the  influx 
of  foreign  royalty  at  all,  but  have  made  great  friends  with 
several  of  the  Prussian  Princes." 

Following  dose  upon  the  marriage  of  his  sister  came  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Confirmation,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Ire- 
land, His  Boyal  Highness  took  up  his  residence  at  the  White 
Lodge  with  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Tarver,'  "  so  as  to  be  away 

*  Eldest  son  of  William  L,  King  of  l^nuaia  and  first  German  Emperor . 
he  Buooeeded  hia  father  in  188S. 
'  Tho  Bev.  Charles  Tanrer  (afterwards  one  of  the  Oanons  of  Chester). 
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from  the  world  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  study  and 
prepare  for  a  militaiy  examination/'^  At  the  same  time 
Lord  Yalletort,  Major  Teesdale,'  and  Major  Lindsay,^  were 
appointed  companions  to  the  Prince,  and,  to  use  his  father's 
own  words,  occupied  "  in  monthly  rotation  a  kind  of  equerry's 
place  about  him."  During  this  period  the  Prince  of 
Wales  saw  much  of  his  relations  at  Cambridge  Cottage ;  he 
often  rowed  up  from  Bichmond  or  Mortlake,  and  mooring 
his  boat  alongside  the  landing-stage  at  Brentford  Feiry, 
would  get  out  and  take  a  stroll  in  the  gardens  with  his 
aunt  and  cousin.  The  first  dinner-party  the  Heir-Apparent 
attended  was  at  the  Cottage  on  Eew  Green. 

Of  late  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  had  b^gun  to  weary 
somewhat  of  London  society,  and  spent  as  much  time  as 
possible  at  her  country  home,  where  she  loved  to  sit  in  the 
garden  admiring  what  she  called  ''  la  belle  nature."  Writing 
from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Mr.  Harrison  she  says : 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  felt  much  happier  at  Kew 
than  I  do  here  in  this  hot  and  noisy  town,  and  I  do  hope 
and  believe  that  Mary  agrees  with  me  in  this ;  but  in  our 
station  of  life  we  unfortunately  cannot  always  do  what  we 
like,  and  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  you  will  understand  and 
feel  for  us. 

Although  the  Duchess  continued  to  go  out  a  good  deal, 
she  gave  up  attending  drawing-rooms,  finding  the  fatigue 
of  standing  too  great;  but  this  partial  retirement  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  her  daughter's  pleasure,  and  Princess 
l!^ary,  often  chaperoned  by  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of 
;^Cecklenburg-Strelitz,  had  a  very  gay  season.  An  amusing 
incident  occurred  at  a  ball  given  by  Lady  Inglis  to  celebrate 

olcusioal  tutor  to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales.  After  Mr.  Gibbs^B  retirement  in  185S 
Mir.  Tanrer  was  appointed  Director  of  Studies  and  Chaplain  to  His  Boyal 
Highness,  and  remained  with  the  Prinoe  until  the  aatnmn  of  1859. 

^  Sxtraot  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Prinoe  Consort  to  Baron  Stookmar. 
;**  Xiife  of  the  Prinoe  Consort,"  voL  iy.  p.  206.) 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Cliristopher  Teesdale  and  Eqnerry  to  the  Prinoe  of 
^'ales. 

*  The  present  Lord  Wantage. 
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the  coming  out  of  her  youngest  sister.^  The  Princess  had 
arranged  to  dance  a  quadrille  with  her  host,'  but  when  the 
time  came  the  hero  of  Lucknow  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
After  an  awkward  pause  Lady  IngUs,  much  discomforted, 
went  up  to  Princess  Mary  and  explained  that  her  husband 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  dancing  with  his  royal  guest 
that  he  had  left  the  baUroom,  b^ging  her  to  make  his 
excuses. 

Princess  Mary  [writes  a  lady  who  made  the  Princess's 
acquaintance  in  1858]  was  very  beautiful ;  she  had  fair  hair, 
blond  cendrS,  a  creamy  complexion,  and  dark  blue  eyes,  with 
long  eyelashes  and  well-marked  eyebrows.  She  was  always 
kind,  sweet,  and  gracious,  and  gifted  in  an  eminent  degree 
with  what  the  French  call  lajaie  de  vivre.  When  present  at 
a  public  or  social  gathering,  her  bright  manner  and  beaming 
smiles  soon  won  all  hearts ;  this  manner  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  really  expressed  the  enjoyment  she  felt. 

Whenever  any  Court  function  was  going  on  Princess  Mary 
never  forgot  her  village  friends,  often  sending  for  them  to 
St.  James's  Palace  in  order  that  they  might  see  her  in  fuU 
dress.  One  who  was  thus  favoured  retains  the  following 
recollections : — 

When  I  was  ushered  into  Her  Boyal  Highness's  presence 
her  toilette  for  the  Drawinc-room  was  just  completed. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  me  ?  she  said.  The  dress  was  of 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  Honiton  lace  and  sprays  of  scarlet 
poppies — quite  a  new  departure  for  the  Princess,  who  wore 
blue  so  much.  I  was  looking  at  the  general  effect,  mostly  at 
the  bodice,  and  front  of  the  dress  which  was  beautifully 
draped  and  looped  with  clusters  of  poppies.  "  Look  at  my 
head,*'  said  Her  Eoyal  Highness;  "what  do  you  think  of 
my  head  f  "  Then  for  the  &st  time  I  noticed  a  large  scarlet 
poppy  and  trail  of  leaves  and  buds  at  the  side  of  her  head 
below  the  plumes  and  falling  amongst  the  folds  of  the  gold- 
spangled  white  tulle  veil.  The  channing  effect  was  enhanced 
by  the  rich  flush  of  colour  in  her  cheeks,  for  she  was  some- 
what anxious  regarding  the  new  shade  that  she  was  wearing. 

^  The   Honble.  Mary  Theaiger,  youngest  daughter  of  the  flnt  Iioid 
ChelmBford;  afterwards  Lady-in- Waiting  to  the  DnoheBS  of  Teok. 
^  Ifajor-Ueneral  Sir  John  IngUs,  Oolonel  of  the  82nd  Foot. 
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Her  whole  appearance  was  very  beautdful,  and  on  my  saying 
so  the  Princess  gave  me  one  of  her  lovely  smiles,  and,  nodding 
approval  of  my  opinion,  in  which  others  present  joined,  she 
went  ont  of  the  room  "  to  show  myself  to  Mama." 

Another  day  Her  Boyal  Highness  allowed  me  to  see  many 
costly  things  she  was  going  to  wear  at  the  Drawing-room,  and 
when  nearly  dressed  said  to  me,  *'  Now  you  shall  pin  my  order^ 
on,"  knowing  the  pleasure  this  would  give.  When  all  had  been 
accomplished  to  her  satisfaction,  the  Princess  bade  me  fasten 
on  her  bracelet,  adding, ''  But  mind,  don't  pinch  my  arm." 
I  promised  that  I  would  be  careful,  but  as  I  clasped  the 
jewelled  band  on  the  exquisite  white  wrist  I  caught  a  little 
piece  in  the  snap.    Her  Boyal  Highness  called  out,  and  I 
quickly  undid  the  bracelet,  but  she  was  not  the  least  vexed 
or  impatient,  and  allowed  me  to  have  another  trial.     The 
second  time  I  was  more  fortunate.    On  the  Princess's  return 
she  came  to  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  and  as  she  entered 
I  saw  something  fall  to  the  ground.     I  ran  to  pick  it  up,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  diamond  and  turquoise  ornament  which  had 
been  stitched  on  to  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  but  had  evidenfly 
caught  in  something  and  been  torn  away.    The  Princess 
exclaimed,  as  I  gave  it  to  her,  "  Ah !  my  dear,  what  a  good 
thing  it  dropped  here ;  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money."    I 
had  often  noticed  that  Her  Boyal  Highness  was  rather  care- 
less with  her  jewels,  firequently  leaving  them  about  on  tables 
and  in  unlocked  drawers.    I  think  the  reason  was  that  she 
trusted  every  one. 

About  this  time  an  incident  happened  which  shows  that 
Princess  Mary  was  not  exempt  firom  the  annoyances  that 
people  of  high  station  have  frequently  to  endure.  For  some 
months  a  man,  who  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  of  weak 
intellect,  had  been  following  the  Princess  wherever  she  went, 
euid  persecuting  her  with  his  attentions.  Not  satisfied  with 
tills  unmannerly  behaviour,  he  frequently  despatched  letters 
BLnd  flowers  to  the  Princess.  One  day  the  Queen,  with  her 
usual  kindness,  sent  her  cousin  a  wreath,  especially  chosen 
Ay  match  the  dress  she  was  to  appear  in  at  the  Palace  the 
la^me  night      Noticing  that  the  Princess  was  not  wearing 

*  An  Order  given  by  George  lY.  to  the  members  of  his  immediate  Family, 
sonaiatiiig  of  a  fine  miniature  head  of  the  King,  enrroimded  with  large 
lingle  stone  diamonde.  It  was  attached  to  a  blue  watered  silk  bow  (the 
-ibbon  of  the  Hanoyerian  Quelph  Order),  and  worn  on  the  shoulder. 
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the  wreath,  Her  Majesty  asked  the  reason.  Princess  Mary 
replied  that  she  had  never  received  the  flowers^  and  much 
concerned,  made  every  inquiry  upon  her  return  home,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  gift  had  duly  arrived,  but  Baron 
Enesebeck,  supposing  the  Queen's  flowers  to  have  oome 
from  the  impertinent  stranger,  with  scant  ceremony  had 
directed  that  the  box  and  its  contents  should  be  thrown 
away. 

Jourrud, — St  Jametfs  PalcLce,  January  16. —  . . .  Soon  after 
four  o'clock  the  Prussian  Princes,  IVederick  Charles,^  F. 
Albrecht,  and  Adalbert,  with  Ernest  Ctobuig*  and  Prince 
HohenzoUem,  came  to  see  us.  .  .  .  Dressed  early,  and  dined 
at  the  Palace ;  we  were  sixty-nine  at  dinner,  and  I  sat  between 
Prince  HohenzoUem  and  Prince  Albrecht  (junior).  In  the 
evening  we  hsA  ''the  round  table,"  and  in  culdition  to  the 
band  a  pianoforte  player.  January  18. —  ...  A  little  before 
twelve  I  went  with  Geraldine  to  the  Palace,  but  by  some 
mistake  missed  seeing  Victoria,  and  took  a  turn  in  the  Park. 
About  four  we  drove  to  the  Palace  to  call  on  the  Princess  of 
Prussia,  who  was  out,  and  the  Duchess  of  Coburg,  who  received 
us.  Wlien  we  reached  home  we  found  that  I&ce  Albrecht 
had  called.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  the  Palace,  a  party  of  seventy- 
one,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  dance,  ending  with 
supper. 

January  19. —  .  .  .  Accompanied  by  Geraldine  I  went 
to  the  Palace  to  pay  Victoria  a  visit,  when  she  gave  me 
her  portrait  as  a  bracelet.  Mama  fetched  me,  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  received  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  K'JTig 
of  the  Belgians.  At  8.30  we  were  at  the  Opera  to  meet 
the  Queen.  Macbeth  and  Twice  Killed  were  given;  the 
former  a  poor  performance — Mr.  Phelps  ranted,  and  Miss 
Faucit  was  indistinct — the  latter,  capital  fun  with  the 
Keeleys.  "God  save  the  Queen"  and  a  buffet  of  refresh- 
ments divided  the  performances.  January  20. —  ...  I 
dressed  after  dinner  and  drove  at  9.30  to  the  State  BalL 
January  23. — .  .  .  .  We  went  to  the  Opera  to  welcome  the 

1  Commonly  oaUed  the  **  Bed  Prince."  He  waa  a  nephew  of  WiUiam  I. 
of  Pmaria,  and  father  of  the  DnoheBS  of  Oonnanght 

'  Dnke  of  Saze-Ooborg  and  Gk>tha,  and  elder  brother  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
He  married,  in  1842,  the  PrinoesB  Alexandrina,  eldest  daughter  of  Leopold, 
Grand  Dnke  of  Baden,  and  was  sncoeeded  in  1898  by  his  nephew,  the  Dnke 
of  Edinburgh. 
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bridegroom,  who  had  arrived  ahortly  before  two  o'clock; 
after  the  performance  the  young  couple  had  to  acknowledge 
the  cheers  of  the  audience.  January  24. —  ...  I  arranged 
my  album  for  the  royal  autographs,  and  then  walked  with 
Mama  to  the  Palace  to  give  "^^ctoria  our  presents.  We  saw 
the  Queen,  and  were  shown  the  wedding-presents,  which 
are  beautiful,  then  called  upon  Aunt  Kent,  and  later  I  tried 
on  my  Court  dress,  which,  alas !  did  not  fit.  . . .  We  sat  down 
eighty-three  to  dinner  at  the  Palace,  the  guests  being  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Prince  Seuss  of  the 
Prussian  Legation. 

JanvAry  25. — .  .  .  .  Dearest  Vicky's  wedding-day !  May 
she  ever  look  back  to  it  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  and  may  it 
prove  the  dawn  of  a  happy  future !  I  was  up  about  8.30,  had 
breakfast  in  my  room,  tried  on  my  train,  which  Madame 
Descou  and  two  girls  had  been  altering  siace  7.30,  had  my 
hair  done,  and  was  ready  by  a  quarter-past  eleven.  Mrs. 
Barry,  Mis.  Laumann,  Maria,^  and  Mrs.  Gold  came  to  see  us 
dressed.  Greraldine  and  Arabella  West  (my  Lady-xn-^aiimg) 
practised  canying  our  trains,  and  about  half-past  we  drove  with 
the  escort  to  St.  James's  Palace,  and  awaited  Her  Majesty  in 
the  Closet'  The  foreign  Princes  having  passed  through,  the 
children  and  Aunt  Kent  came  in,  followed  shortly  by  the 
Queen,  and  then  the  procession  was  at  once  formed,  which 
I  had  the  unenviable  privilege  of  openinfji.  The  rooms 
and  corridors  we  had  to  pass  through  were  lined  with  spec- 
tators, and  the  Chapel  looked  beautiful  witib  its  decorations 
and  full-dress  occupants.  The  Archbishop^  performed  the 
service  very  inaudibly,  but  the  bridegroom's  replies  were 
heard  all  through  the  Chapel  in  firm  and  feeling  accents, 
and  dear  Victoria's,  though  softer,  were  veiy  distinct.  At 
jhe  dose  there  was  a  go(^  deal  of  embracing  between  the 
p-oiing  couple  and  their  mutual  parents,  before  the  pro- 
fessions returned  to  the  Throne-room,  where  the  marriage 
-agister  was  signed  by  all  present  We  then  followed  the 
jueen  to  the  Palace,  where  we  had  a  grand  breakfast  or 
imcsheon  en/amille,  with  the  addition  of  the  Orleans  (3)  and 
Lumales  (3);  my  neighbours  were  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
f  Prussia  and  Edward  Weimar.    Soon  afterwards  we  bade 

*   Soiuemaid  at  Glouoester  House. 

'   ^  I  went  into  the  Gloset  where  Mama,  looking  so  handsome  in  yiolet 
»lvet  trimmed  with  ermine  and  white  aiUs  and  yelvet,  and  the  Gambridges 
ere."    (Queen's  Diary,  '<  Life  of  Prinoe  Oonsort,"  yol.  iv.  p.  161.) 
*   7he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of 
[>iidon,  Oxford,  and  Chester,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Dr.  West 
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adieu,  and  were  home  by  a  quarter  to  four,  when  I  changed 
my  dress  with  lightning  speed,  and  walked  back  (skirting  as 
much  as  possible  the  crowd)  to  the  Palace  to  see  Ticky  off, 
with  Greorge  as  my  chaperon.  We  were  in  very  good  time,  and 
after  biddmg  her  a  tearful  good-bye  with  the  rest,  I  followed 
the  Queen  to  a  room  overlooking  the  Park,  whence  we  heard 
the  loud  cheers  that  greeted  the  young  couple  on  all  sides  as 
they  drove  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Paddington  station.^ 
Home  by  five ;  Geoige  sat  with  us  a  little  in  the  boudoir,  and 
we  had  tea.  ...  At  9.30  we  went  to  the  State  Concert  in 
the  grand  Ballroom  at  the  Palace.  The  music  I  thought 
rather  too  heavy :  we  said  farewell  to  the  foreign  guests,  and 
reached  home  at  a  quarter  to  two. 

January  27. —  ...  I  read  aloud  to  Mama  the  DaUy  News, 
which  contains  a  first-rate  account  of  the  wedding.  .  .  .  We 
had  a  dinner-party  of  sixteen  in  honour  of  Prince  Albrecht 
of  Prussia,  and  a  reception  in  the  evening,  which  went  off 
very  welL    January  29. —  .  .  .  We  drove  round  and  roimd 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  vain  hope  of  meeting  the  royal  party  on 
their  return  from  Windsor,  and  were  at  the  Opera  in  Aunt 
Kent's  box  at  7.15 :  a  little  later  the  Queen  and  the  young 
couple   arrived,  and  were  received  with  '*6od  save   the 
Queen  "  and  cheers.    The  Rivals,  by  the  Haymarket  company, 
followed  by  a  second  National  Aiithem  and  The  SpUalfields 
Weaver,  by  the  Adelphi  company,  were  the  plays  chosen. 
January  30. — I  occupied  myself  until  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  the  drawing-room:   there  were  no  presenkUions,  only 
cfmgraiviations,  and    all    was    over   a   little    before    four. 
Victoria  wore  her  wedding-dress  and  train.*  .  .  .  We  dined 
at  the  Palace,  and  I  was  next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Count  Bemstorff.     In  the  evening  the  eight  bridesmaids^ 
and  their  respective  parents — ^but  no  "young  men'* — came, 
and  we  danced  till  midnight.    January  31. —  ...  In  the 
afternoon  Victoria  and  Fntz  W.  of  Prussia,  attended  by 
the   Perponchers,^  came  to  see  us.     Dined  with   Gteorge; 
the  party  included  besides. Lord  Wilton  and  Lord  Eglinton, 

1  En  route  for  WindBor  Gastle. 

'  The  Princeas  Boyal's  wedding-dress  was  of  white  moiri  anligutf,  orna- 
mented with  three  floanoes  of  Honiton  la.oe  beaatif aUy  designed ;  bordering 
each  flonnoe  were  wreaths  of  orange  and  myrtle  blossoms — the  latter  the 
bridal  flower  of  Germany. 

'  Lady  Susan  Pelham  Clinton,  Lady  Emma  Stanley,  Lady  Snsan  Murray, 
Lady  Victoria  Noel,  Lady  Cecilia  Gk>rdon  Lennox,  Lady  Eatherine  Hamilton, 
Lady  Constance  Yilliers,  and  Lady  Cecilia  Molynenx. 

*  The  Count  and  Countess  Perponoher,  Kammiorh&n  and  OberJiofmeiBierin 
to  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess. 
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who  sat  on  either  side  of  me,  Princess  Edward,  the  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  Lord  Winchester,  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe, 
and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  Very  pleasant !  Febmary  1. — 
I  went  with  G^raldine  on  foot  to  the  Palace  to  see  Victoria. 
She  was  in  her  dressing-room ;  Fritz  came  in  and  presently 
Albert  for  a  few  minutes.  She  burst  into  tears  as  she  parted 
from  me,  and  with  a  very  heavy  heart  I  went  to  Alice's  room 
for  a  little  while.  .  .  . 

February  2. — A  very  gloomy,  tearful  day  1  At  11.30  we 
drove  to  ^e  Palace  to  see  poor  dear  Vicky  ofiP.  It  was  our 
intention  to  wait  downstairs;  but  we  were  sent  for,  and 
found  dear  Victoria  surrounded  by  a  number  of  crying 
relations  in  the  Queen's  Closet.  It  was  a  sad  and  trying 
scene !  We  all  accompanied  her  to  the  carriage,  and,  after 
bidding  her  adieu,  Mama  and  I  hurried  to  one  of  the  front 
rooms  to  see  her  drive  up  the  Mall  en  cortSge^  in  an  open 
carriage,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  snowstorm.  We  were  home 
by  twelve,  and  after  a  good  cry  and  talk  with  Mama,  I  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Coutts,  who  came  to  report  Vicky's  touching  progress 
through  the  City.'  ...  I  felt  too  sleepy  to  do  anything  aU 
the  evening  but  watch  Mama  play  at  patiences.  On  going 
into  my  room  I  remarked  a  strong  smell  of  smoke ;  but  as 
Frazer  assured  me  it  was  caused  by  taking  off  the  fire  in  her 
room,  I  betook  myself  to  bed.  At  2.30  the  noise  of  footsteps 
overhead  awoke  me,  and  after  a  few  minutes  Frazer  came  to 
me  from  the  Baron's  sitting-room  and  told  me  the  smoke 
came  from  a  smouldering  be^  under  his  grate,  and  that  the 
firemen  had  been  sent  for.  She  had  remained  awake,  and, 
finding  the  smell  of  smoke  increase,  had  risen  and  discovered 
it  to  proceed  from  the  room  above ;  thither  she  hurried,  and, 
as  she  opened  the  door,  Enese  had  appeared  at  the  opposite 
one,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  brought  on  by  the  smoke 
having  awakened  him.  I  got  up  at  once,  and,  wrapping 
myscK  up,  went  round  to  the  breakfast-room.  All  the 
establishment  save  Mama,  who  slept  through  it  all,  were 
up,  and  Mr.  Cantrall^  was  on  the  spot  in  no  time.  The 
firemen  sawed  away  the  beam,  which  in  parts  was  terribly 
charred,  and  after  wandering  about  the  rooms  for  three 

*  The  Prinoe  Consort  and  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  aooompanied  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  as  far  as  Gravesend,  whero  the  Boyal  yacht  was  waiting  to  take 
thena  to  Antwerp. 

*  The  route  taken  was  through  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Oheapside,  and 
oyer  Ijondon  Bridge. 

*  Chief  Clerk  at  the  Board  of  Works. 
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hours  and  having  some  tea  I  went  to  bed  again,  truly 
thankful  for  our  providential  escape. 

February  4 —  .  .  .  Soon  after  five  we  drove  to  the  House 
of  Lords  to  hear  the  opening  debate  of  this  year's  session. 
Lord  Derby  ^  made  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  touched 
upon  the  horrible  attempt  upon  the  French  Emperor's  life 
and  the  Befagee  question.  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Grey,  and 
Lord  Brougham,  also  spoke.  .  .  .  February  8. —  .  .  .  We 
went  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  the  Vote  of  Thanks 
to  the  Lidian  army,'  and  Lord  Palmerston  moved  the  Anti- 
conspiracy  Bill.'  Disraeli  spoke  in  answer  to  Palmerston 
on  the  Vote  of  Thanks.  At  7.30  we  were  conducted  by 
Lord  Charles  Russell  to  his  rooms,  where  Lady  Charles  and 
family  gave  us  tea.  We  thereby  lost  Lord  John  Bussell's 
and  Sidney  Herbert's  speeches.  After  Palmerston  had 
brought  in  his  Bill,  numberless  radicals — Fox,^  the  Unitarian 

>  Parliament  reassembled  on  Febmary  4,  after  the  a^jonmment,  when 
Lord  Derby,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  Ministerial  Statement  had  been  made.  In  the 
oonrse  of  his  speech  he  specially  referred  to  the  recent  attempt  by  Orsini  to 
kill  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  by  means  of  bombs,  as  their 
Majesties  were  entering  the  Opera  House  in  Paris.  Orsini  had  been  resident 
for  some  time  in  England,  and  went  direct  fh>m  this  country  to  commit  the 
crime.  This  unnatural  abuse  of  our  hospitality  to  foreign  refugees  raised 
the  greatest  indignation  here.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  feeling  preyailed 
amongst  certain  classes  in  France  that  the  law  of  England  afforded  an 
improper  degree  of  shelter,  and  gave  countenance  to  men  of  the  Orsini  tyi>e. 
This  feeling  unfortunately  spread,  with  the  result  that  at  the  date  when 
Parliament  reassembled,  the  relations  between  this  country  and  France  were 
somewhat  strained.  Lord  Derby  thought  the  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  make  some  declaration  of  policy.  His  Lordship  was  answered  by  Lord 
GranyiUe. 

'  Lord  Palmerston  moved  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Lord  Canning,  Gkivemor- 
General  of  India,  and  to  the  civil  and  military  officers  and  servants  in  India. 
Mr.  Disraeli  replied,  lamenting  the  introduction  of  Lord  Canning's  name, 
and  moved  the  previous  question.  Finally,  Lord  Palmerston  declared  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  House  bound  by  the  Vote  to  approve  Lord  Canning's 
general  conduct,  whereupon  Mr.  Disraeli  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  Vote 
was  agreed  to. 

'  Lord  Palmerston  had  already  brought  in  his  Conspiracy  Bill,  which 
proposed  to  make  conspiracy  to  murder  a  felony,  punishable  with  penal 
servitude,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  persons  with  respect  to  conspiracies  to  murder 
wherever  intended,  and  on  February  8  the  second  reading  was  arranged  to 
be  taken.  Sound  as  the  measure  was  in  principle,  it  was  subject  to  much 
hostile  criticism  on  the  ground  that  if  the  House  were  to  pass  it  we  should 
be  yielding  to  the  dictation  of  France.  Ultimately  the  Government  was 
defeated. 

♦  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox. 
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preacher,  Kinglake,  and  Gilpin  rose  and  ranted,  and  at 
11.30  we  came  away,  fairly  tired  ont.  February  10. —  .  .  . 
We  dined  at  the  Palace  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Qneen's  wedding-day,  a  party  of  thirty-six.  In  the  evening 
''Dr.  Marsh  and  his  little  men''  (a  band  of  forty  children) 
performed;  the  solos  were  very  good,  and  the  whole  per- 
formance wonderfol.  February  13. —  .  .  .  The  Queen  and 
Alice  arrived  about  4.30;  the  foimer  very  kindly  with  a 
pocket  full  of  letters  firom  Berlin.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  Lord 
Eglinton's;  a  most  agreeable  party.  February  20. —  .  .  . 
Connt  Eielmans^ge  came  to  announce  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  resigned.^  .  .  . 

March  13. —  .  .  .  About  midday  we  drove  to  the  Ken- 
sington Museum ;  wandered  through  the  departments  devoted 
chiefly  to  machinery,  furniture,  china^  glass,  and  frescoes, 
and  inspected  the  Sheepshanks  collection  of  pictures.  .  .  . 
Took  my  first  singing  lesson  with  Marras,  and  saw  Don 
Juan  of  Spain.^  .  .  .  Dined  at  the  Salisburys',  and  sat 
between  our  host  and  Lord  Derby ;  a  verjr  enjoyable  evening. 
March  21. —  .  .  .  Mama  dropped  me  at  the  Palace.  I  went 
out  walking  with  Alice,  and  met  the  four  younger  children ; 
soon  after  the  Queen  joined  us,  and  Albert  also  some  time 
later.  We  did  not  go  in  before  six,  when  I  had  tea  with 
Alice  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  reaching  home  I  found 
dearest  little  Madame  de  Persigny  with  Mama,  in  tears, 
the  French  Emperor  having  accepted  Persigny's  proposal  to 
resign  his  post.  We  all  wept  .  .  .  George  dined  with  us, 
and  after  dinner  read  aloud  a  description  of  the  Masquerade 
at  Hanover.  March  28,  Swnday. — ^Directly  after  breakfast 
we  left  for  Quebec  Chapel,  but  the  service  not  commencing 
before  half-past  eleven,  we  drove  round  Hyde  Park  to  fiU 
up  the  time.  .  .  .  Dr.  Goulbum  ^  gave  us  a  most  excellent 
sermon  on  Sunday  trading  in  London. 

Windsor  Castle,  April  1. — Breakfasted  at  nine,  and  soon 
afterwards  Alice  came  to  us  for  a  little  while ;  then  I  wrote 
till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the  Ck)nfirmation.  We  assembled 
shortly  before  twelve  in  the  Queen's  Closet;   and  thence 

1  After  the  adverse  rote  on  the  GoDBpiraoy  Bill,  Lord  Palmerston  resigned, 
and  liord  Derby  undertook  the  task  of  forming  a  Oonservative  Goremment. 
Although  Lord  Palmerston's  resignation  took  place  on  Febmary  20,  it  was 
not  annonnoed  in  Parliament  until  two  days  later. 

*  Father  of  the  present  Don  Carlos,  Dnke  of  Madrid. 

'  The  Bev.  Edward  Meyrick  Goulbnm,  D.D.  He  became  Minister  of 
Quebeo  Chapel  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1850,  and  was  afterwards 
Dean  of  Norwich. 
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proceeded  to  the  Chapel,  where  the  Archbishop  confirmed  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  seemed  much  impressed.  May  he 
have  strength  given  him  fix)m  above  to  keep  the  vow  he  has 
taken  npon  himself,  and  may  this  be  a  turning-point  for  good 
in  his  life !  The  ceremony  concluded,  we  repaired  to  the 
green  drawing-room,  where  the  guests  were  conversed  with ; 
it  was  a  treat  to  see  Conservative  Ministers  and  Court  in 
attendance.  We  then  withdrew  to  the  late  King's  room  to 
give  our  presents  to  Wales,  and  afterwards  lunched  as  usual 
tnfamiUe,  Soon  after  two  we  took  leave  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  occupied  ourselves  in  our  own  apartments  till  4.30,  when 
we  started  on  our  return  journey. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  April  8. — Took  my  first  Italian  lesson 
with  Signora  Calimberti,  Libbet  Yorke's  protSgSe,  a  nice  lady- 
like person.  We  studied  away  for  two  hours,  time  flying 
only  too  swiftly.  .  •  .  We  drank  tea  at  the  Cadogans',  where 
I  ascended  to  the  second  floor  to  pay  poor  grippS  Lord 
Cadogan  a  visit.  ...  In  the  evening  Mama  read  aloud 
whilst  I  worked ;  the  subject  was  one  of  absorbing  interest 
— Joseph  and  the  army  and  his  bride  Isabella  of  Parma.^ 
April  17. —  ...  On  returning  from  our  walk  we  found  the 
Duchesse  d'Aumale  and  the  I^cesse  Salerno  awaiting  us ; 
on  their  departure  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Emily,  and 
Edith  were  announced.  After  tea,  as  Edith  and  I  were 
sitting  in  my  room,  who  should  airive  but  Her  Majesty  with 
Albert  and  little  Arthur,  and  I  accompanied  them  through 
the  G^ardens. 

May  4 — I  wrote  Italian  before  breakfast,  and  again  after- 
wards till  twelva  Later  on  I  had  a  visit  from  dear  EUinor 
Dalrymple,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  upwards  of  four 
years.  .  .  .  We  went  to  the  Haymarket,  where  we  heard 
TLtiens,  Alboni,  and  Giuglini  in  the  Trovatore.  The  first 
named,  a  German,  has  a  fine  voice,  and  acts  well,  but  does 
not  touch  one ;  Vanima  is  wanting.  .  .  .  May  7. —  .  .  .  We 
dined  at  the  Palace  in  the  supper-room,  a  party  of  eighty- 
seven,  to  meet  the  young  Queen  of  Portugal,*  a  lovely  littie 
rosebud,  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  manner,  and  something 
to  say  to  all  who  were  presented  to  her,  on  her  way  to  her 
unknown  spouse  and  her  new  home. 

St,  James's  Palace,  May  8. —  .  .  .  Eatty  accompanied  us 
to  Mr.  Barey's,  the  American  horse-tamer ;  Burghersh,  Adza,^ 

I  ''Kaiser  Joseph  der  Zweiter  imd  sein  Hof,"  by  Miihlbaoh. 
'  PiinoesB  Stephanie  of  HohenzoUem.      She  married  Pedro  V.,  King  of 
Portugal,  and  died  from  diphtheria  a  year  later. 
*  Lady  Bnrgheish,  now  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Westmorland. 
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•nd  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  awaited  ns  at  the  Bound  Honse^ 
(There  Barey  exhibited  on  Cruizer,  the  famous  wild  horse 
^longing  to  Lord  Dorchester,  and  subdued  in  seven  minutes 
.  mare  l]dlonging  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester ;  the  former  is 
lo^w^  as  docile  as  a  lamb !  It  was  mast  interesting,  as  Barey 
ho^wed  and  explained  his  whole  system  and  me&od  to  us ; 
t  is  based  on  kind  treatment  and  canied  out  by  forcing  the 
lorse  to  lie  down  against  his  wilL  .  .  . 

Ccmbndge  Cottage^  May  11. —  •  .  .  Lord  EUenborough  re- 
dgned  in  consequence  of  the  despatch  to  Lord  Canning.^ 
McLy  18. — ^While  dressing  I  heard  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
>f  tSie  poor  Duchesse  d'Orleans,'  who  went  off  quite  suddenly, 
ihe  Doctors  only  being  alarmed  on  the  previous  evening, 
^hen  she  had  begim  gradually  to  sink.  .  .  .  Geraldine 
:«ad  us  the  debate  on  Canning's  Proclamation  and  Lord 
Elllenborough's  censuring  despatch.  .  .  .  We  drank  tea  at 
:he  Duchess  of  Beaufort's,  where  we  heard  that  news  had 
arrived  from  India  which  greatly  vindicated  Lord  EUen- 
borough, and  indirectly  showed  up  Vernon  Smith's  treachery 
in  retaining  Canning's  letter.^ 

May  19. —  .  .  .  After  lunch  we  started  for  Hampton 
Court,  and  met  the  Due  d'Aumale ;  the  Avenue  of  Chestnut 
trees  was  in  its  full  glory,  and  this  year  is  finer  than  it  has 
been  for  several  seasons.  .  .  .  We  proceeded  to  Bushey, 
where  we  got  out  and  went  through  part  of  the  house,  which 
is  filled  with  pictures  and  boxes  belonging  to  the  French 
family.  In  the  wilderness  of  a  garden,  who  should  we  see 
but  Heath,  the  late  gardener  at  the  King  of  Hanover's,  quite 

*  Lord  EUenboroagh,  who  had  saooeeded  Mr.  Veiiion  Smith  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  (wrote  a  celebrated  despatch  to  Lord  Canning, 
severely  censoring  the  GoTcmor-General  of  India  for  his  Proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Onde.  So  great  was  the  opposition  shown  to  Lord 
KUenborongh's  action  that  to  relieve  the  Gk)vemment  from  farther  embar- 
rassment he  resigned  his  office. 

'  The  Duchesse  d'Orleans  died  at  Cranbonme  House,  Bichmond,  of 
influenza.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  married  the  Due  d*Orleans  in  1837. 

'  Soon  after  Lord  EUenborough  had  resigned  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith,  since  his  retirement  from  office,  had  received  a  private  letter  from 
Lord  Canning,  in  which  the  GK)V6naor-General  of  India  had  stated  that  the 
Proclamation  he  was  about  to  issue  would  probably  require  some  future 
explanation,  which  pressure  of  business  prevented  him  from  giving  at  the 
moment  This  letter  Mr.  Yemon  Smith  did  not  communicate  to  his 
successor.  Had  he  done  so,  Lord  EUenborough's  despatch,  which  had 
provoked  so  much  hostility  against  himself  and  the  Government,  would 
probably  not  have  been  written. 
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bedde  himself  with  joy  at  meeting  us  again.  Thence  we 
droTe  to  Orleans  House,  where  we  found  tiie  Queen,  Albert, 
and  Alice  paying  a  Tisit  of  condolence  to  tiie  Aumales^  the 
Door  Oomte  de  Paris/  the  Dae  de  Ghartres,'  and  the  Due  de 
Nemours.  It  was  quite  affecting  to  see  the  poor  sons  bowed 
down  by  grief  and  hardly  able  to  utter  a  word.  We  had  tea, 
and  took  our  departure  soon  after  Her  Majesty.  .  .  .  May  22. 
— ^We  went  to  tiie  Opera  and  heard  Mario  and  Grisi  in  the 
Hvq%ufM3iU  at  CintfnJt  Garden?  We  were  lost  in  admiration 
of  l^e  new  house,  which  is  in  perfect  taste,  the  soft  red  of  the 
curtains  reUeved  by  the  white  and  gold  decorations.  The 
Wiltons  and  M.  de  Bentinck  were  with  us  in  the  Queen's 
box,  which  is,  alas !  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  to  what 
it  used  to  be. 

May  30,  Swnday. — ^As  we  finished  breakfast  Wales 
arrived,  witii  Lord  Valletort,  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Tarver,  and 
went  with  us  to  church ;  i^rwards  we  walked  in  the  Gardens 
and  Park,  taking  Gt)uramma  with  us,  and  paid  Mrs.  Murphy  ^ 
a  visit.  Home  to  luncheon,  a  party  of  eight  Wales  stayed 
till  four  o'clock,  having  indulged  in  seversd  games  of  curling. 
Then  Karolyi  and  Chotek  came,  and  we  hs^  tea  out  in  the 
garden.  .  .  .  May  31. —  ...  In  the  afternoon  we  sat  under 
the  trees,  and  soon  after  five  o'clock  walked  down  to  the 
river  to  meet  Wales,  who  had  rowed  up  from  Sichmond  with 
Lord  Valletort ;  they  came  ashore  and  walked  with  us  to  the 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  where  we  picked  and  made  a 
beautiful  bouquet,  which  was  put  in  the  prow  of  their  boat 
As  they  shoved  ofT  I  threw  a  handfal  of  flowers  into  her 
and  christened  her  the  Mary  Adelaide,  .  .  .  Jwne  1. — Sat 
under  the  chestnut  tree  all  the  morning.  G^raldine  read 
aloud.  ...  At  five  we  drove  over  to  the  White  Lodge  to  pay 
Wales  a  visit  .  .  . 

St  James's  Palace,  June  22. — George  breakfasted  with  us  in 
his  regimentals,  and  Leo  and  Beatrice  also  assisted  at  our 
morning  meaL  ...  I  then  had  to  write  for  Mama,  and  while 
thus  occupied  the  Bishop  of  London  arrived.  Soon  after- 
wards we,  accompanied  by  Tiny  and  Katy*  Hamilton  and 

'  The  Comte  de  Paris  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Dne  d'Orleans ;  he  married, 
in  1864,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dne  de  Montpensier,  and  died  in  1894. 

'  Younger  brother  of  the  Oomte  de  Paris ;  he  married,  in  1863,  a  daughter 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinyille. 

'  The  opening  night  of  the  present  Opera  House  in  Oovent  (harden. 

«  See  p.  21. 

*  Lady  Eatherine  HamOton,  fourth  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Aberoom. 
She  married  Lord  Valletort,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mount-Edgoombe,  in  1858. 
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oxint  Palffy,  started  for  the  Tower,  where  Prince  Edward 
ad  Lord  de  Bos  received  us.  We  lunched  in  the  mess- 
x^m,  and  then  explored  all  the  points  of  interest :  Colonel 
Windham's  apartment,  the  jewels,  chapel,  prisons,  etc.,  ending 
rith  the  ramparts,  whence  we  saw  soldiers  undergoing 
ixnishment.  ...  On  our  return  home  we  had  a  visit  from 
^eppy  and  May  de  Bos,  who  came  to  announce  Grey's 
xarriage  with  Bettine  Graven.  ...  In  the  evening  we 
ttended  the  ball  at  Willis's  Booms  in  aid  of  the  Cambridge 
Lsylum ;  it  was  not  as  fall  as  we  could  wish,  but  a  great 
aany  of  la  crime  were  there  which  made  it  very  pleasant. 

Letter  to  the  Horible.  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  December,  1858. 

.  .  .  After  Fritz  and  Adolphus  had  departed  iq  the  second 
?reek  of  August,  we  had  Augusta  to  ourselves  for  a  little  while, 
Lnd  in  the  first  days  of  September,  accompanied  her  as  far 
is  Dover,  where  we  spent  a  week  very  pleasantly,  after  the 
sad  parting  widi  my  sister  was  over.  George  stayed  with 
CIS  on  his  way  to  Germany,  and  reviewed  the  troops  at  Dover, 
31iomcliffe,  and  Hythe,  we  accompanying  him,  which  we 
oauch  enjoyed.  Erom  Dover  we  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Diie  of  the  prettiest  spots  I  know,  and  visited  most  of  the 
lions,  in  the  way  of  country  seats,  in  the  vicinity.  The 
weatiiier  was  delightful,  and  we  found  the  Abercoms  staying 
there ;  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  our  sijour  a 
pleasant  one.  Ever  since  the  18th  of  September,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  visits,  we  have  been  at  Kew,  and  have 
generally  had  some  one  staying  at  the  Cottage.  The  year 
has  closed  very  sadly  for  us,  and  one  friend  after  another 
has  been  taken  away.  Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  poor  dear  Clementina's  ^  death,  when  a  fax  heavier 
blow  came  upon  us  in  the  loss  of  our  much-loved  friend, 
dearest,  kindest  Lady  Wilton.  Words  cannot  say  what 
we  have  lost  in  fur  whom  poor  dear  Mama  mourns  as  a 
sister.  .  .  .  She  was,  as  you  know.  Mama's  oldest  friend  in 
England.  .  .  . 

During  the  summer  of  the  following  year  (1859)  a  great 
sorrow  befell  the  inmates  of  Cambridge  Cottage.  To  the  in- 
expressible grief  of  his  royal  mistress.  Baron  Enesebeck,  the 
trusted  friend  of  so  many  years,  died  rather  unexpectedly  on 

'  Lady  Clementina  Villiers. 
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the  24th  of  June;  and  in  a  letter  penned  some  few  weeks 
later,  Princess  Mary  gives  expression  to  the  deep  affection 
that  she  and  her  mother  entertained  for  their  devoted  servant 
and  constant  companion. 

Letters  to  a  Friend, 

Cambridge  Oottage,  July,  1859. 

.  .  .  We  have  had  a  sad,  sad  trial  in  the  death  of  onr  faith- 
ful Mend  dear  Knesebeck.  He  was  taken  ill  the  day  after 
Augusta  arrived,  at  a  little  dinner  en  famille  at  George's. 
After  an  illness  of  six  days  he  died  from  exhaustion,  following 
upon  an  attack  of  pleurisy  and  bronchitis.  He  was,  as  you 
know,  everything  to  us,  and  his  loss  is  irreparable,  to  poor 
Mama  especially,  as,  besides  his  devotion  to  the  family,  he 
was  almost  her  last  link  with  the  past.  It  has  been  soothing 
to  us  in  our  deep  grief  to  know  that  others  entered  into  our 
feeling,  and  in  a  measure  shared  our  regret.  You  who  are 
acquainted  with  our  daily  Ufe  can  picture  to  yourself  how 
sad  the  future  appears  to  my  mother,  and  indeed  to  me, 
without  the  ans  who  made  it  his  hourly  task  to  ease  our  life, 
as  fax  as  lay  in  his  power,  of  every  burden  and  care.  But 
God's  will  be  done !  ...  It  is  a  comfort  to  us  (all  four)  to 
have  been  with  him  at  the  last.  We  love  to  think  of  him 
in  a  better  and  happier  world,  reunited  with  the  much- 
beloved  master,  whom  he  so  long  and  faithfully  served,  and 
at  whose  feet  his  earthly  remains  repose.  .  .  .  His  death 
has  caused  a  terrible  blank,  and  each  day  brings  more  vividlj 
before  us  the  extent  of  our  loss.  Mama  cannot  at  all  get 
over  it  as  yet,  but  I  hope  change  of  scene  may  be  of  benefit 
to  her.  .  .  .  Early  in  August  we  propose  going  abroad  for 
a  couple  of  months.  .  .  . 

Bampenheiin,  Septomber  16^  1859. 

.  .  .  We  left  home  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  in  less  than 
two  days  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  most  numerous 
family  circle  ever  known  at  Eumpenheim — ^from  20  to  30, 
without  the  dififerent  suites.  A  terrible  fire  in  the  farm 
immediately  adjoining  the  ChcUeau,  which,  however,  merci- 
fully escaped  all  damage,  and  the  death  of  poor  Count  Decken  ^ 
the  very  day  fortnight  after  we  arrived,  formed  a  sad  begin- 
ning to  our  sijour.    We  have  had,  however,  the  comfort  of 

«  See  p.  9. 
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knowing  that  we  were  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to  dear 
Aunt  Louisa,  who  bore  her  sad  aflUction  with  truly  Christian 
resignation,  and  whose  simple  unaffected  grief  is  very  touching 
to  see,  and  we  have  been  more  united  and  affectionate  than  I 
ever  remember  in  any  former  gathering  to  have  been  the 
case.  I  struck  up  the  tenderest  of  friendships  for  Anna,^ 
who  is  really  quite,  quite  charming,  and  we  spent  as  much  of 
our  leisure  as  possible  together  en  tete-a-tete,  or  with  Fraulein 
Steuber,  who  is  a  very  superior  and  thoroughly  pleasing 
person.  I  edso  saw  a  great  deal  of  Louise's  children,  and  to 
the  4  eldest^  I  have  completely  lost  my  heart  Augusta^ 
Fritz,  and  Adolphus  are  included  in  the  circle,  which  was 
also  joined  by  my  brother  for  a  fortnight.  We  have  now 
spent  six  weeks  here,  and  start  to-morrow  for  Switzerland. .  .  . 

Journal, —  Ulm,  September  17. — We  left  Eumpenheim  in 
the  rain  amidst  general  regret,  at  9.25,  a  party  of  five :  Mama^ 
Augusta,  Geralddne,  Colonel  Purves,  and  I.  Sir  Alexander 
Malet  and  Consul  Koch  met  us  at  the  Frankfort  station. 
Hermann  Weimar'  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  accompanied  us 
dtemately^  the  former  as  far  as  Stuttgart,  the  latter  only  to 
Beidelbei;^.  At  Bruchsal  we  changed  carriages,  and  stayed 
for  some  tune  in  the  royal  waiting-room.  At  Ludwigsburg — 
in  which  town  my  aunt,  the  late  Queen  of  Wurtemberg,  lived 
is  a  widow,  and  died  in  the  Chateau — the  Queen  of  Holland, 
ittended  by  our  old  friend  Hiigel,^  met  us,  and  went  with 
is  as  far  as  Stuttgart,  which  is  very  prettily  situated  and 
lurrounded  by  hills.  The  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  as  we 
lad  to  wait  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Queen  took  us  into 
iie  town  to  see  the  Schloss-Platz.  We  then  bade  her  adieu. 
The  country  now  became  more  and  more  picturesque  as  we 
)roceeded;  at  Esslingen  there  are  three  curiously  carved 
owers,  and  before  you  reach  Geisslingen,  the  road  winds, 
ip  the  hills,  affor^g  a  lovely  view  of  the  surrounding 
^alleys.  We  reached  Ulm  at  six,  an  old  picturesque-looking 
nd  strongly-fortified  town,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
lothe  Rath,  a  clean  old-fashioned  inn,  with  tiie  best  rooms 

'  Daughter  of  Prince  and  PrinoesB  Charles  of  Pmasia. 

'  Prince  Frederick,  now  Heir- Apparent  to  the  Danish  throne ;  Princess 
ilexandra,  now  Princess  of  Wales ;  Prince  William,  elected,  in  1868,  King  of 
Greece,  under  the  title  of  George  I. ;  Princess  Marie  Dagmar,  now  Dowager 
Impress  of  Bnssia. 

'  Prince  Hermann  of  Baxe- Weimar. 

*  Baron  Karl  HUgel,  an  Austrian  Diplomatist. 
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up  two  pair  of  stairs.  We  dined  at  seven ;  a  capital  dinner, 
mine  host  waiting  npon  us.  Later  in  the  evening  an  old 
lady  walked  in  and  besiesed  us  with  carved  ivoiy  things,  of 
which  we  purchased  Inxgdj^  and  whilst  we  were  undre^ing, 
we  were  regaled  with  a  Stdndchen  in  the  street  not  far 
from  us. 

Ulm,  September  18. — Up  at  6.30,  and  hunied  to  the  Dom 
directly  after  breakfast;  it  is  now  a  Protestant  church, 
having  originally  been  built  by  the  congr^ation,  and 
converted  by  them,  shortly  after  the  Befoimation,  into  a 
Lutheran  church ;  its  length  is  very  great,  and  the  Grothic 
arches  and  pillars  and  stained-glass  windows  axe  fine ;  the 
carved  seats  in  the  Chancel  are  curious,  and  on  one  side 
is  an  old  and  very  quaint  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Bessarer 
family.  We  stayed  to  hear  the  oigan  until  morning  service 
was  about  to  begin,  and  then,  alas !  drove  to  the  station  and 
went  by  train  to  Friedeiichshafen,  where  we  embarked  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance;  it  had  rained  all  the  way,  but 
fortunately  deaied  as  we  went  on  board.  .  .  •  The  scenery 
of  the  Lake  is  lovely,  and  the  view  of  Fiiederichshafen 
very  pretty,  but  the  Alps  were  hidden,  and  the  weather  was 
cloudy.  We  landed  at  Bomanshom,  whence  we  proceeded 
at  once  by  train  to  Zurich.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  on 
entering  Switzerland,  was  the  verdure  of  the  country,  which 
kept  rising  gradually  until  we  made  a  most  picturesque 
descent  into  ZuridL  The  pointed  brown  church  spires  come 
out  particularly  well  iq  uie  landscape,  and  form  a  great 
feature  in  the  country.  This  being  a  jour  de  fite^  the 
peasants  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  their  smart  dresses. 
At  Winterthurm  they  congregated  in  great  numbers  at  the 
station.  On  reaching  Zurich  we  drove  to  the  H&tel  Banr 
on  the  Lake  to  make  choice  of  our  rooms,  and  then,  as  it  was 
scarcely  five  o'clock,  walked  into  the  town,  in  spite  of  the 
rain.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  rises  up  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  from  the  Lake ;  it  is  very  clean,  too,  the  houses 
being  chiefly  white,  and  the  suburbs  are  formed  of  villas 
dotted  about  and  interspersed  with  vineyards.  We  saw  the 
exterior  of  the  church  that  Zwingli  was  wont  to  preach  in, 
and  on  which  is  a  figure  of  Charlemagne  seated  with  a  mace 
across  his  knees.  .  .  .  Had  a  visit  from  Count  Colloredo,  who 
ia  busy  settling  the  Italian  question  ^  here.  .  .  . 

Zurich,  Septemher  19.—  .  .  .  Started  by  the  10.15  steamer 
for  the  other  extremity  of  the  Lake.    The  weather,  which 

*  After  the  Franoo-Aostrian  campaign  of  1859  the  peaoe  negotiatioiis  were 
oonducted  at  Zflrioh,  and  Count  CoUorcdo  was  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiary. 
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looked  threatening  at  first,  cletued  as  we  proceeded,  and 
we  had  a  charming  excursion.  The  scenery  of  the  Lake 
of  Znrich  is  very  fine ;  numberless  small  towns  and  villages 
with  picturesque  spires  enliven  its  cultivated  and  wood-clad 
shores.  At  Wadenschwyl,  one  of  the  places  we  touched  at, 
we  saw  dozens  of  bales  of  cotton  hanging  out  of  a  manu- 
factory ;  at  Aufnau,  the  only  island  on  the  lake,  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  the  friend  of  Luther,  took  refuge  when  persecuted, 
and  died  there.  We  reached  Eapperschwyl,  our  destination, 
at  noon,  and  walked  up  through  the  town,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  paintings  on  the  houses,  to  the  ruins  of  Grafenburg,  a 
castle  on  a  hill,  overhanging  the  town,  that  once  belonged 
to  a  family  of  that  name ;  some  portion  of  it  still  seems 
inhabited  by  poor  people.  We  had  our  luncheon  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Castle,  from  both  sides  of  which  there  is  a 
glorious  view  of  the  lake.  After  returning  through  the  town 
we  went  on  the  bridge  of  planks,  without  any  balustrade, 
that  stretches  from  here  to  the  opposite  side,  a  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  ...  A  steamboat  passed  through 
it  as  we  were  going  along.  At  two  we  re-embarked,  and 
had  not  gone  far  before  two  of  the  srun^^-mountains  were 
slightly  visible !  The  afternoon  was  delightful,  and  on  land- 
ing at  Zurich  about  four,  we  walked  into  the  town,  and 
leaving  Mama  to  the  Colonel's  care,  went  up  to  tlie  Hohe 
Promenade,  whence  we  had  a  lovely  view  of  Zurich  and 
the  lake;  descended  the  other  side  of  the  hill  to  a  very 
pretty  cemetery  with  a  burying  chapel,  and  finished  up  with 
a  visit  to  an  apothecary's  shop,  kept  by  Lavater,  the  great- 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  clergyman  and  phrenologist  of  that 
name,  to  see  a  good  portrait  in  oils  of  Lavater.  As  we 
crossed  the  bridge  on  our  return,  a  ridge  of  snow-mountains 
presented  itself  to  our  delighted  gaze !  We  sat  for  a  while 
with  Mama  in  the  garden  of  our  hotel,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Lake,  watching  the  mountains.  Dined  at  6.30,  and 
afterwards  had  a  visit  from  M.  de  Bourqueney,  the  French 
Plenipotentiary. 

September  20. —  .  .  .  The  morning  was  heavenly,  and  the 
whole  chain  of  snow-hills  in  sight.  I  took  leave  of  my  pretty 
comer  room,  with  its  balcony  overlooking  the  limmath,  witii 
regret,  and  started  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  first  carriage  with 
Geraldo,*  Brand,  and  Macquean* — ^Mama,  Gussy,  and  the 
Colonel  following  in  the  second — ^for  Lucerne  vid  the  Albis. 
Our  route  lay  at  the  back  of  the  hills  skirting  the  Lake,  through 

^  Lady  Geraldine  Bomenet. 

*  Dreoer  to  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-StreUta. 
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pretty  villages  and  fields  perfumed  with  a  smell  of  hay  and 
shining  wi&  dew ;  as  the  road  wound  up  the  sides  of  the 
hills  the  view  of  the  snowy  range  became  more  and  more 
beautiful,  and  the  music  of  the  bells  of  a  village  church 
added  to  the  charm  of  all  around.  After  going  down  into 
a  valley,  we  crossed  the  river  Sihl  at  Adliswyl,  and  then 
ascended  the  Ober-Albis  in  zigzag  terraces.  We  got  out  at 
the  village  near  its  summit,  where  we  saw  pear  trees  blossom- 
ing a  second  time,  and  after  climbing  up  a  steep  ascent, 
walked  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  path  winding  between 
fir  trees  and  flowery  meadows,  until  we  reached  the  very  tip- 
top, die  Hochwacht  or  SigTiAxl,  whence  we  had  one  of  the 
most  glorious  views  I  ever  beheld  I  The  whole  extent  of 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  lay  before  us  on  one  side,  whilst  on  the 
other  were  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Turl ;  and  beyond,  between 
the  hills,  we  had  a  peep  of  the  Vierwaldstatter-See  enclosed 
between  the  Bigi  and  Pilatus.  The  spire  of  Kappel  was 
visible  beneath  us,  where  ZwingU  fell,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
chain  of  snow-mountains  firom  the  S&ntis  to  the  Jungfran, 
including  the  Dodi,  Glarmsch,  etc.  Mama  and  Colonel  I^rves 
joining  us  at  the  Hochwacht,  we  returned  to  the  carriages, 
and  £:ove  down  by  the  Tioxl  Lake  and  through  several 
pretty  villages  to  KappeL  Just  before  reaching  Kappel,  we 
got  out  by  the  roadside  to  read  the  inscription  engraved  on 
metal  plates  on  a  massive  block  of  stone,  raised  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Zwingli,  in  place  of  the  tree  that  marked  the  spot 
where  he  fell  in  die  midst  of  his  flock  in  1531  in  the  fight 
with  the  Soman  Catholic  cantons.  In  front  of  the  monument 
is  a  trellis  covered  with  Virginian  creeper. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Zug,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  where  our  horses  had  anoUier  rest  of  an  hour,  and  we 
walked  down  to  a  kind  of  landing-place  by  the  lake»  where 
we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Bigi  After  lunching  at  the 
Hirsch  on  excellent  potatoes  and  Gruyere  cheese,  butter,  and 
honey,  we  left  Zug — »wcet  place ! — and  rounded  the  lake 
passing  through  Chaam,  the  pretty  church  and  steeple  of 
which  we  saw  from  the  Hochwacht.  We  then  continued  our 
route  inland,  and  enjoyed  the  pictuiesque  pastoral  scenery, 
which  was  quite  a  rest  after  the  excitement  of  the  morning. 
This  is  the  first  day  that  we  have  seen  the  regular  Swiss^ 
houses  all  along  the  route.  At  about  six  o'clock  we  arrived 
at  the  Schweizer  Hof,  Lucerne,  a  large  hotel  fronting  Uie 
Lake  of  Lucerne  or  Vierwaldstatter-See,  but  the  sky  was 
overcast,  and  the  first  impression  I  had  of  Lucerne  from  our 
balcony  was  rather  grand  than  pleasing.    There  is  far  les» 
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cultivation  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  than  on  those  of  Zfirich, 
and  the  hills,  which  are  much  higher  and  more  imposing,  rise  at 
once  from  the  water,  pine-clad  and  sombre,  with  but  seldom 
a  meadow  at  the  base.  My  room  is  a  narrow  slip  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  with  no  view  save  on  the  old  fortifications. 
We  dined  at  seven,  and  afterwards  wrote  and  dried  our 
flowers. 

Lucerne,  September  21. — A  lovely  morning  I  We  left  by 
the  early  steamboat  with  a  good  many  of  our  countrymen 
and  the  Leiningens,  and  touched  first  at  Weggis  at  the  foot 
of  the  Bigi;  next  at  Beckenried,  a  lovely  village  on  what 
I  may  almost  call  a  second  lake,  as  it  narrows  to  a  strait 
ere  you  reach  this  place ;  somewhat  later  at  Grersau,  for  four 
centuries  an  independent  state,  the  tiniest  in  Europe ;  and 
then  at  Brunnen,  behind  which  rise  the  peaks  of  the  My  then; 
here  the  Leiningens  lefb  us.  From  our  steamer  we  saw  the 
three  figures  painted  alfresco  on  the  warehouse  to  represent 
Walther  Flirst,  Werner  Stauflfacher,  and  Arnold  MelchtJial. 
Close  by,  on  the  opposite  shore  is  a  small  meadow  called  the 
Butli,  the  spot  where  these  three  men  took  the  famous  oath 
to  which  Switzerland  owes  its  freedom.  The  Lake  now 
becomes  very  narrow,  and  in  a  bend  of  it  on  the  rocks  we 
came  upon  TdVs  Chapel.  Soon  after  the  snow-hills  of  Uri- 
Bothstock,  and  rising  behind  FlUelen,  the  Bristenstock  met 
our  view.  We  landed  at  Fluelen,  and  drove  thence  through 
a  lovely  valley  to  Altdorf,  where  the  spots  on  which  Tell 
stood  to  shoot  the  arrow  and  that  over  which  Gessler's  hat 
wa3  suspended,  and  on  which  the  boy  stood  with  the  apple, 
are  marked  by  fountains,  the  former  surmounted  by  the 
figures  of  Tell  and  his  son,  the  latter  by  that  of  Gessler. 
Close  behind  the  last-named  fountain  is  an  old  tower  covered 
with  frescoes  chiefly  relating  to  these  historical  events,  and  on 
many  of  the  houses  Tell  is  depicted.  Just  before  we  reached 
the  barracks,  the  road  turned  off  to  the  left,  and  we  proceeded 
ap  the  Schachenthal,  a  charming  valley,  along  which  tumbles 
and  tosses  the  river  Schachen  in  its  rocky  bed,  to  Biiiglen, 
once  the  abode  of  Tell.  The  latter  part  of  the  ascent  is  steep ; 
after  crossing  by  a  covered  bridge  tiie  Schachen,  which  comes 
down  as  a  waterfall,  we  got  out  at  the  top  to  see  the  little 
chapel,  erected  in  1522  on  the  site  where  Toll's  house  stood ; 
it  is  painted  all  over  with  the  events  of  his  life.  At  the 
back  stands  an  old  tower  overgrown  with  ivy.  From  the 
churchyard  we  had  a  lovely  view. 

We  walked  down  the  hill,  and  then  returned  by  carriage 
via  Altorf  to  Fluelen,  whence  we  were  rowed  up  the  green 
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lake,  quite  a  contrast  to  the  Utie  waters  of  Ziiiich.  We 
landed  to  explore  Tell's  Chapel,  which  is  soon  done,  as  it 
is  open  to  the  lake,  with  a  flight  of  steps  from  tilie  rocks 
leading  np  to  it ;  the  walls  inside  are  covered  with  pictures 
of  Tell's  life  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  in  the  Chapel  at 
Btirglen,  but  half  defaced.  Tell's  Chapel  was  erected  in 
1388,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  sprang  ashore  out  of 
Gessler's  boat  during  the  storm  in  the  presence  of  114  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  had  known  Tell,  and  could  identify  the 
spot  Our  three  boatmen,  good-natured,  though  anything 
but  savoury,  and  barely  intelligible,  rowed  us  home  to 
Brunnen,  where  we  landed,  and  having  an  hour  to  spare  we 
three  ladies  walked  through  the  town  and  up  a  little  way 
into  the  country,  but  b^g  rather  scared  by  some  frisky 
cattle  in  a  field.  Mama  and  I  left  the  others  to  pursue  their 
walk,  and  returned  to  the  landing-place,  where  the  Colonel 
awaited  us;  talked  to  the  peasants,  and  were  presently 
joined  by  the  Leiningens.  At  4.45  the  steamboat  picked  us 
up,  and  landed  us  again  after  a  delightful  passage ;  the  even- 
ing lights  and  shades  on  the  hills  were  chaiming.  After 
dinner  we  wrote  our  joumeds,  and  I  finally  carried  mine  t(» 
Geraldo's  room,  and  scribbled  till  late. 

September  22. — A  pouringly  wet  morning.  At  twelve  the 
weather  cleared,  and  we  walked  up  to  the  Lowen-DenkmaL 
the  monument  to  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  in  defence  of 
Louis  XYI.,  in  August,  1792.  It  is  a  Uon,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  at  the  point  of  death ;  one  paw  still  covers  the  Bourbon 
shield,  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  other  hangs  down  pdwerless ;  at 
its  head  is  the  Swiss  banner.  The  agony  depicted  in  the 
countenance  of  the  animal,  and  its  attitude  are  quite  beautiful. 
Thorwaldsen  designed  it,  and  Ahom,  a  sculptor  from  Con- 
stance, executed  it.  Below  the  rock  is  a  pond  fenced  in  with 
shrubs,  and  fronting  it  a  shop,  where  I  bought  a  photograph 
of  the  lion.  .  .  .  We  passed  our  hotel  and  walked  on  to  ^e 
CapeUbriicke,  which  crosses  close  to  where  the  Beuss  flo^ 
out  of  the  lake;  it  is  a  covered  bridge  with  very  curious 
old  pictures  in  the  cross-beams  or  gables  (154  in  number), 
representing  historical  events  and  occurrences  in  the  lives  of 
Lucerne's  patron  saints ;  at  an  angle  of  the  bridge  rises  out 
of  the  water  the  old  Wasserthurm,  which  is  supposed  oncv 
upon  a  time  to  have  been  a  lighthouse,  and  thus  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  town.  We  returned  to  the  Hotel  to 
Itmcheon,  and  at  two  o'clock  started,  during  a  slight  shower, 
in  a  very  nice  carriage,  covered  at  the  top  and  open  at  the 
sides,  for  Kiissuacht. 
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The  route  lay  first  by  the  lake,  and  after  winding  up  a 
steep  hill  continued  for  a  while  inland,  when  we  again 
emerged  considerably  above  the  lake ;  the  ruined  towers  of 
Neu-Habsburg,  once  the  chdteau  de  chaase  of  the  Emperor 
Kudolph,  and  the  spot  where  the  legend,  commemorated  by 
Schiller  in  his  ballad  "  Der  Graf  Yon  Habsburg,"  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  lay  beneath  us.  We  drove  through  a 
succession  of  orchards,  the  peasants  gathering  the  fruit  as 
we  passed,  and  then  down  a  very  steep  hill  to  the  town 
of  Kussnacht,  beyond  which  is  the  "hohle  gasse,"  at  the 
entrance  to  which  Tell  shot  Gessler.  It  no  longer  answers 
to  that  description,  as  the  wood  which  enclosed  it  has  by 
degrees  been  cleared  away.  It  is  now  only  a  closeish  avenue 
overhanging  the  road  up  a  little  hill,  at  the  top  of  which,  by 
the  roadside,  is  a  smaU  open  Chapel,  built  on  the  spot  where 
Gessler  fell,  and  painted  inside  with  frescoes  commemorative 
of  the  event.  We  climbed  a  grassy  hill,  and  had  a  lovely  view 
of  the  town  of  Eiissnacht  and  the  lake;  then  walked  on 
while  they  watered  the  horses,  imtil  we  came  upon  tiie  lake 
of  Zug,  nestling  amongst  the  hills,  with  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Arth  in  the  distance.  We  entered  tiie  carriage 
again,  and  returned  the  same  way,  having  thoroughly  enjoyed 
our  drive,  the  afternoon  having  turned  out  so  fine. 

Septernifer  23. — Up  before  six ;  a  cloudy  morning,  but  no 
rain,  and  at  eight  o'clock  started  (Gussy,  Greraldo,  and  I),  with 
PosUer  as  our  chaperon,  in  the  steamer  for  Alpnach.  After 
touching  at  Stansstadt  we  steered  through  a  narrow  strait 
into  the  pretty  bay  or  lake  of  Alpnach,  a  branch  of  the  lake 
of  Lucerne,  and  Iflmded  at  Alpnach-Gestad,  where  we  took  a 
carriage.  Our  road  lay  through  meadows  bounded  on  either 
side  by  a  range  of  wooded  lulls ;  we  passed  the  village  of 
Alpnach  and  its  large  Church,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
timber  cut  down  on  Mount  Pilate ;  next  the  town  of  Samen. 
...  On  the  outskirts  lies  the  lake  of  Samen,  along  which 
we  drove ;  then  through  the  villages  of  Saxeln  and  Giswyl, 
and  ascended  the  steep  hill  called  the  EaiserstuhL  About 
halfway  up,  we  got  out  to  see  the  waterfall  formed  by 
letting  ofT  the  waters  &om  the  Lake  of  Lungem  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  cut  in  the  rock;  the  fall  itself  is  very  fine, 
and  we  scrambled  over  a  rough  piece  of  ground  to  see  the 
mouth  of  the  tunneL  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  our 
road  woimd  along  the  Lake  of  Lungem,  or  rather  above  it, 
and  the  pathway  being  wooded,  we  had  charming  peeps  of 
the  lake  through  the  trees. 

The  village  itself  is  a  very  large  one,  and  very  straggling. 
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the  houses  standing  mostly  apart,  and  surronnded  by  several 
fields.  The  high-road  being  above  it  affords  a  very  good 
view,  and  we  were  favoured  with  sunshine ;  we  stopped  at 
the  inn  about  noon,  and,  after  ordering  luncheon,  walked  on 
to  a  field  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  Brlinig,  and 
clambered  about  amongst  some  delightful  rocks,  or  rather 
stones  covered  with  moss.  It  was  enchanting ;  they  brought 
us  our  luncheon  of  potatoes,  cheese,  and  pears,  by  dint  of 
much  persuasion,  under  the  trees  in  our  pet  field,  and  we  sat 
enjoying  the  pastoral  scenery  until  two  o'clock  or  so,  when 
we  started  on  our  return.  We  stopped  at  Saxeln  to  see  its 
large  church,  with  a  portico  resting  on  black  marble  pillars, 
and  similar  marble  decorations  inside ;  in  a  small  chapel  at 
the  back  is  a  stone  effi^  in  relief  of  St.  Nicholas  von  der 
Fliie,  a  far-famed  hermit  of  these  parts,  who  was  canonised 
after  his  death  in  1487.  A  peasant  woman  informed  us  that 
the  sticks  we  saw  lying  under  the  effigy  had  miraculous 
powers  of  healing — ^for  a  believer!  We  waited  some  little 
time  for  the  steamer,  which  called  for  us  shortly  before  five ; 
the  sunset  was  glorious,  and  for  the  filrst  time  we  beheld 
the  so-called  Alpen-^luhm,  when  the  snow  is  tinged  with  a 
pink  glow  and  the  hUls  with  purple  !  We  landed  at  six,  and 
Geraldo  and  I  walked  with  the  Colonel  through  the  principal 
street  of  the  town  (very  stinkey-pinky)  to  the  Miihlenbriicke 
over  the  Beuss,  a  covered  bridge,  with  the  dance  of  death 
painted  on  its  crossbeams ;  and  home  vid  the  other  side,  where 
the  Swiss  soldiers  were  cleaning  their  guns,  and  over  the 
Capellbrucke. 

September  24. —  .  .  .  Directly  after  breakfast  we  hurried 
with  the  Colonel  to  the  Stiftskirche,  to  see  in  particular  the 
cloisters  round  the  churchyard  with  monuments  and  pictures 
in  them,  and  eveiy  now  and  then  a  lovely  peep  of  the  Lake 
and  hills  through  the  open  arches.  It  was  a  heavenly  morn- 
ing, and  the  snow  range  quite  blue  and  dazzling.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  left  by  train,  and  for  some  time  had  a  beautifiil 
view  of  the  Sigi  and  Pilatus,  and  the  chain  of  snow-lulls 
behind,  passed  by  Sempach,  and  soon  after  saw  the  Jungfinau, 
Eiger  and  Mdnch,  and  the  Altels  in  all  their  glory !  I  was 
much  struck  with  Aarbuig,  the  only  hill  fortress  in  Switzer- 
land; the  fortifications  and  old  walls  stand  out  in  relief, 
looking  very  picturesque.  At  Olten  we  had  half  an  hour 
to  wait,  which  we  passed  in  a  kind  of  summer-house,  or 
large  arbor;  here  we  changed  carriages,  and  returning  by 
Aarburg,  took  the  Berne  line.  As  we  approached  Berne  we 
had  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps,  with  the 
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Jung&au  in  its  glory,  and  we  crossed  the  famons  bridge  over 
the  Aar,  with  the  valley  on  either  side  of  ns.  After  endless 
pourparlers  respecting  the  feasibility  of  a  rash  to  the  Plate- 
forme  and  back  in  the  30  minutes  cTattente,  we  determined 
on  the  advice  of  a  charming  guard  to  risk  it.  Jumped  into 
a  carriage  and  drove  full  gallop  through  the  principal  street 
of  Berne,  by  numberless  fountains,  to  the  Plateforme  close 
by  the  Cathedral.  The  view  on  three  sides  of  it  is  very  fine, 
commanding  the  town  below,  and  facing  the  Alps ;  we  ran 
round  it,  and  returned  to  the  station  just  in  time  to  get  in 
the  train,  which  the  officials  had  delayed  for  a  few  minutes 
on  our  account.  < 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour's  journey  brought  us  to  Thun, 

where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Baron  de  S ^'s 

party  take  possession  of  all  the  carriages,  and  had  to  wait 
for  some  time  until  one  of  them  could  return.  Drove  through 
the  picturesque  town  of  Thun,  and  under  its  old  Castle 
with  four  turrets,  to  the  Hdtel  Bellevue,  which  is  situated  in 
a  kind  of  pleasure-ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  town ;  the 
rooms  are  small  and  low,  in  the  cottage  style,  leading  one 
into  the  other;  the  salon  is  a  nice  room,  and  opens  upon  a 
balcony,  which  continues  along  the  bedrooms,  and  from 
which  one  has  a  lovely  view  of  the  Lake,  with  the  snow- 
mountains  Jungfrau,  Eiger  and  Monch  in  the  background. 
The  balcony  upon  which  Geraldo's  and  my  rooms  open  is 
quite  shut  in  by  trees,  and  over  the  kitchen,  but  decorated 
with  a  mass  of  Virginian  creepers.  It  was  four  o'clock  when 
we  arrived,  and  about  five  we  three  young  ladies  ^  walked  up 
through  the  grounds,  passing  the  little  English  Chapel  on 
our  way  to  the  temple,  on  the  Jacobshiigel,  and  to  a  seat  at 
the  very  tip-top,  whence  we  beheld  a  gorgeous  sunset,  the 
Alps  glowing  in  the  distance,  and  the  £tke  of  Thun  at  our 
feet.  It  was  beyond  all  description  beautiful.  Before 
returning  we  went  up  to  the  chdlet  on  the  summit.  .  .  . 

Thten,  September  25,  Sundatf, — ^We  walked  up  to  the 
English  Chapel,  and  had  a  good  sermon ;  I  felt  quite  happy 
at  being  once  again  in  our  own  church.  On  our  return  I 
wrote  on  the  balcony,  lunched,  and  worked  away  at  my  journal 
till  past  three.  Then  I  joined  Mama  and  Augusta  in  the 
garden,  and  after  sitting  for  a  while  by  the  wall  and  watching 
the  peasants  pass  in  their  picturesque  dresses,  we  walked  up 
the  high-road  to  La  Chartreuse,  a  place  belonging  to  M.  and 
Mdme.  de  Parpart ;  Gussy  inquired  for  them,  but  they  had 

'  Prinoess  Mary,  the  Hereditary  Qrand  Duchess  of  Meoklenbnrg-Strelits, 
and  Lady  Geraldliie  Somerset 
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left  that  morning  for  Berne.  We  strolled  round  the  garden 
and  into  the  house,  which  seems  very  pretty,  and  then  along 
the  riverside  whilst  Gussy  ran  out  to  get  us  a  boat,  in  which 
we  were  rowed  past  the  Schadau,  M.  Bougemont's  place,  and 
some  way  up  the  Lake.  The  sunset  was  beautiful  As  we 
were  returning  we  recognised  Geraldo  and  the  Colonel  in  a 
boat.  .  .  . 

September  26. — ^We — Geraldo,  the  Colonel,  and  I — started 
by  steamer  at  7.30.  The  lake  of  Thun  is  not  as  grand  in  its 
scenery  as  that  of  Lucerne,  but  far  more  so  than  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  though  much  smaller ;  the  Aar,  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  flows  through  it ;  the  highest  hills  near  are  the 
Niesen,  and  on  the  summit  of  one  of  these  hills  the  Prince  of 
Wales  shot  a  chamois.  We  passed  Oberhofen,  Count  Pour- 
talto's  place,  and  Spiez,  close  to  which  is  a  Castle  belonging 
to  M.  de  Erlach,  and  the  so-called  Beatenhohle,  a  kind  of 
waterfall  issuing  &om  a  cavern  in  the  rock.  We  landed 
within  the  hour  at  Neuhaus,  and  drove  thence  via  Unterseen, 
a  picturesque,  but  very  wretched-looking  place  with  a  square, 
rather  in  the  Italian  style,  and  over  two  bridges  affording  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Jungfirau  to  Interlaken.  This  fdace 
consists  of  a  long  row  of  fine  hotels  and  peTisions  with  very 
good  shops  between,  facing  a  large  meadow  with  trees,  the 
Jimgfirau  in  the  distance.  We  got  out  at  the.dSbareadain 
and  were  waylaid  by  three  girls  with  carved  wares  under  a 
covered  bridge  as  we  were  about  to  explore  Interlaken.  At 
9.30  we  embarked  on  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  through  which  the 
Aar  also  flows,  and  which  bears  very  much  the  character  of 
a  highland  Lake  with  bare-peaked  hills  covered  at  their  base 
with  fir  forests.  We  landed  soon  after  ten  at  the  Giessbach, 
and  climbed  up  a  slippery  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  first 
cascade,  then  by  detours  I  went  up  to  the  restaurant,  whence 
one  has  the  finest  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Casc^e  with 
its  background  of  dark  fir  trees ;  the  Giessbach  is  a  succession 
of  falls,  seven  in  number,  and  though  we  were  told  it  was 
very  poor  compared  with  other  years,  we  thought  it  very  fine. 
After  changing  my  boots  at  the  pretty  hotel,  I  ascended  to 
the  first  bridge,  crossed  the  faU  and  recrossed  it  by  the  second 
bridge,  which  passes  wnder  the  cascetde.  .  .  .  We  returned  to 
the  inn  perfectly  enchanted  with  our  expedition,  and  lundied 
in  a  nice  little  room  with  a  view  of  the  Lake — unh€au(i) 
singing  Mario's  songs  with  immense  pritermon  and  quite 
out  of  time  the  while  in  an  adjoining  room.  At  two  o'clock 
we  returned  by  the  steamer  to  Interlaken,  passing  very  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lutschine.    Lady  Newbui^h  and  her 
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niece  met  us  at  the  dSbarcadaire,  and  walked  with  us  along 
the  shops  until  our  coachman  hurried  us  away.  Mama  and 
Gussy  greeted  us  on  our  arrival  about  five  o'clock  at  Thun. 

September  27. — We  again  left  by  the  7.30  steamer.  Brand 
and  Hardy  were  of  the  party.  On  board  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  charming  boy,  the  little  JSrbprim  of  Wied/ 
and  Mama  cultivated  his  tutor,  Herr  Gelzer,  a  Uen-pensant 
professor  of  Basle.  At  Neuhaus  we  secured  three  carriages, 
and  drove  through  Interlaken  and  up  the  valley  through 
which  the  Lutschine  flows  over  a  rocky  bed  to  the  village 
of  Zweilutschinen.  Here  the  Weisse  and  Schwarze  Luts- 
chine flow  one  into  the  other.  We  passed  on  our  way  the 
ruins  of  the  Burg  Unspunnen,  sung  by  Byron,  and  the  rocky 
hill  of  Botiienfluh,  where  a  Herr  von  Bothenfluh  killed  his 
brother.  Thence  we  tumed  to  the  left  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  Schwarze  Lutschine,  and  woimd  up  a  steep 
road  through  a  charming  valley  with  most  picturesque  brown 
chalets  shut  in  by  hills.  About  twelve  o'clock  we  reached 
the  village  of  Grindelwald,  which  is  scattered  all  over  the 
hill,  and  walked  down  by  a  pretty  and  easy  path  to  the 
uTUere  Gletscher;  the  glacier  is  a  rough  mass  of  ice  and 
snow,  earth  and  stones,  stretching  far,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountain,  flowers  and  grass  growing  almost  on  its  edges. 
We  went  into  a  grotto  &ey  had  hollowed  out  in  the  untere 
Gletseher,  which  proceeds  from  the  Fischerhom,  and  actually 
stood  in  the  ice,  which  had  a  kind  of  greenish  hue.  We  then 
climbed  up  the  hill,  in  the  broiling  heat  of  a  meridian  sun, 
as  far  as  the  inn,  der  Adler,  where  we  lunched.  .  .  .  Left 
again  at  1.30,  landing  at  Thun  the  same  time  as  yesterday. 

September  28. — I  walked  with  Geraldo  and  the  Colonel 
through  the  town  up  to  the  Church  which  stands  on  a  hill, 
and  from  a  tuireted  arbor  in  the  comer  of  the  churchyard 
there  is  a  lovely  view  of  the  Lake  and  the  Jungfrau.  The 
inside  of  the  church  is  not  remarkable,  but  at  one  end  is 
an  arched  kind  of  porch  painted  over  with  frescoes,  which 
was  part  of  the  old  church  built  by  Bertha,  Queen  of 
Burgundy,  in  the  10th  century.  Close  by  is  a  stone  tablet 
in  memory  of  some  young  men  and  girls  drowned  in  the 
Lake  during  the  18th  century.  On  an  adjoining  hill,  some- 
what higher,  stands  the  old  Castle  of  the  Counts  of  Eyburg, 
the  Loids  of  Thun;  the  wife  of  the  concierge  took  us  up 
several  dark,  steep  staircases  to  a  huge  kind  of  attic,  more 
like  a  bam  than  anything  else,  around  which  wooden  cells 
had  been  constructed,  most  of  which,  the  woman  informed 

^  Now  the  reigning  Prince  of  Wied, 
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us,  were  tenanted.  This  gave  me  the  creeps  !  Climbed  up 
a  ladder  to  a  similar  attic  above,  with  four  turrets  at  the 
corners,  under  each  of  which  were  cells.  We  got  up  into 
the  turret  overlooking  the  town,  and  gazed  down  into  the 
streets  below  where  the  fair  was  going  on.  Then  we  descended 
to  an  immense  hall  with  an  ancient  fireplace,  once  the  state- 
room  of  the  Eyburgs,  and  came  out  by  the  cellar.  We  went 
down  a  long  flight  of  steps  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town, 
and  walked  about  the  fair:  the  crowd  jostled  us  consider- 
ably, but  to  see  the  peasants  in  their  different  dresses  was 
great  fun. 

After  lunch  M.  and  Mdme.  de  Parpart  fetched  us  for  a  drive. 
We  drove  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  through  the  Sinmien- 
Thai,  turned  off  by  the  Castle  of  Wimmis,  and  back  by  the 
Kander-Thal;  a  charming  drive,  by  a  rolling  river,  rocky 
hills,  and  pretty  meadows.  About  4.30  we  reached  the 
Chartreuse  via  Thun,  and  M.  de  Parpart  took  us  up  to  his 
Library  and  cabinet  cCantiquitis,  at  the  top  of  the  house :  he 
showed  us  a  very  curious  collection  of  majolica,  gems  and 
rare  specimens  of  Sdvres  and  Dresden.  After  seeing  the 
artistic  salon  cPautomne  upstairs,  we  walked  up  the  hill 
and  into  the  wood,  through  which  charming  vistas,  like 
vignettes,  of  Thun  and  the  Schadau  have  b^n  cut;  then 
visited  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden  in  one,  with  very  good 
hot-houses,  and  at  7.80  sat  down  ten  to  dinner,  my  neigh- 
bour being  a  nice  old  gentleman,  Count  de  Mullinen.  The 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  are  delightfal.  Home  by  ten, 
much  pleased  with  our  hosts  and  our  day. 

September  29. —  .  .  .  Took  the  steamer  to  Neuhaus,  where 
Greraldo,  the  Colonel,  and  I  separated  from  Mama  and 
drove  to  Zweiliitschinen,  whence  we  turned  to  the  right 
and  went  along  the  Weisse  Lutschine  to  Lauterbrunnen. 
The  valley  of  lauterbrunnen,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
numberless  tiny  waterfalls  that  come  down  from  the  hills,  is 
certainly  the  most  picturesque  we  have  yet  seen.  The  rocky 
motmtains  almost  shut  in  the  road,  which  winds  along  the 
river,  having  on  the  other  side  fir  woods  and  fields  stretching 
up  to  the  hills.  We  got  out  at  the  village,  and,  taking  a  guide, 
walked  to  the  foot  of  the  Staubbach  waterfall,  whidi  comes 
down  perpendicularly  a  height  of  925  feet.  Towards  the 
bottom  the  water  resembles  dust,  powdering  the  grass  and 
leaves  around ;  hence  the  name,  llie  body  of  water  was  not 
great,  so  that  the  waterfall  reminded  one  of  a  transparent  veil. 
We  then  passed  through  the  village  and  ascended  the  very 
steep  hill  on  the  opposite  side,  patusing  frequently  to  rest, 
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the  heat  being  intense,  and  to  admire  the  view  down  into 
the  valley.  The  others  outstripped  me,  and  I  followed 
leisurely  with  the  guide ;  the  view  from  the  last  resting- 
place  up  the  ascent  is  too  lovely  I  commanding  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley,  closed  in  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Breithom  and  part  of  the  JungfraiL 

Not  far  from  the  village  of  Wengem  I  was  overtaken  by 
two  porters  with  a  chair,  who  finally,  by  dint  of  great  per- 
suasion, carried  me  up  to  the  village,  which  is  (^armingly 
situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  wooden  houses  being 
dotted  about.  Leaving  the  chair  at  the  inn,  I  climbed  up  a 
meadow  with  my  faithful  guide,  and  seated  myself  on  the 
roots  of  a  tree  to  await  the  return  of  the  others,  who  had 
ascended  higher;  but  they  chose  another  path,  so  that  I 
went  back  to  the  inn  for  a  glass  of  excellent  milk,  and  then 
ran  down  the  first  part,  and  afterwards  suffered  myself  to 
be  carried,  until  we  had  rejoined  the  rest.  About  half- 
past  one  we  started  on  our  return.  Before  long  the  sky 
clouded  over,  and  there  was  every  indication  of  a  coming 
storm;  however,  we  reached  the  Jungfrauenblick,  an  inn 
close  by  Interlaken,  before  the  rain  had  come  on  at  all 
heavily,  and  lunched  in  a  sort  of  closed  verandah;  mine 
host  looked  in  upon  us  with  a  half- vacant,  half-ironical  grin, 
and  a  pretty  girl  waited  on  us.  The  view,  of  course,  was 
obliterated  by  the  rain,  which  came  down  in  torrents,  and  we 
hurried  into  our  carriage  and  drove  post-haste  to  Neuhaus, 
where  we  found  Mama  and  Gussy  sheltering  themselves 
under  a  shed  for  wood  after  a  successful  expedition  to  the 
GiessbacL  We  had  to  go  down  into  the  cabin,  which  was 
crammed  full,  stuffy,  and  smoky ;  fortunately  there  was  a 
tiny  side  cabin,  which  they  opened  for  us.  The  weather 
cleared  directly  after  our  return  to  the  Bellevue.  .  .  . 

September  30. — We  were  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  left  the 
Bellevue  soon  after  eight.  M.  de  Parpart  met  us  at  the  station, 
and  the  three  Miillinens  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Berne,  which 
was  reached  about  ten.  Mama  and  Count  Mtillinen  started  off 
in  a  carriage,  but  the  rest  of  us  walked.  First  to  the  Eleine 
Schanze,  a  promenade  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  whence 
we  had  a  good  view  of  the  Palais  Fdd^ral  and  the  new  hotel, 
Bemer  Hof;  then  to  the  old  tower  at  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal street,  with  a  huge  wooden  figure  in  a  recess  on  one 
side,  whence  it  derives  its  name  of  Goliath-thurm ;  it  is  used 
as  a  prison,  but  is  now  to  be  pulled  down.  The  trottairs  on 
either  side  of  the  streets  of  Berne  run  under  arches  in  front 
of  the  houses  several  steps  above  the  carriage  road.    We 
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walked  to  the  Kindlifresser-brunnen  (Satnm  devoiuing  his 
children),  the  most  curious  of  the  many  fountains  in  the 
streets  of  Berne,  on  most  of  which  a  bear,  the  arms  of  Berne, 
is  represented ;  then  along  the  shops  under  the  arches,  into 
a  print-shop  and  pastry-cook's  and  to  the  Plateforme.  We 
looked  at  the  bronze  statue  of  Barthold,  Fifth  Duke  of 
Zahringen,  founder  of  Berne ;  thence  to  the  Cathedral,  which 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  at  Ulm,  and  was  built 
by  the  same  architect,  but  the  interior  is  completely  spoilt 
by  a  screen,  which  shuts  out  the  choir  with  its  handsomely- 
carved  seats  and  fine  old  stained  windows;  the  organ  is 
second  only  to  the  one  at  Freiberg.  The  front  porch  is 
beautifully  carved  in  stone,  with  a  representation  of  the  last 
judgment,  and  in  the  square  in  &ont  of  the  Cathedral  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Rudolph  of  Erlach,  in  bronze.  We  then 
walked  to  the  further  end  of  the  town  (past  the  MuUinens' 
house)  to  the  Barengraben  by  the  bridge  over  the  Aar,  where 
we  fed  four  bears,  kept  by  the  town  as  a  tribute  to  the  arms 
of  Berne,  and  returned  to  the  Zeitglockenthurm  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  to  see  the  curious  old  clock  strike  twelve. 
Shortly  before  the  hour,  a  troupe  of  tiny  bears  pass  and  a 
cock  crows;  a  clown,  shaking  his  leg,  strikes  the  quarters, 
and  a  bearded  old  man  with  a  sceptre  and  hour-glass,  which 
he  turns,  opens  his  mouth  at  every  stroke.  It  is  ingenious 
and  curious,  but  very  inferior  to  the  clock  at  Strasburg. 

At  the^  Zeitglockenthurm  we  took  leave  of  the  MiUlinons 
and  drove  to  the  station,  where  Gussy  and  Geraldo  mounted 
into  the  coupS  of  the  diligence,  the  servants  and  baggage  being 
stowed  inside  and  outside.  Mama,  the  Colonel,  and  I  preced- 
ing them  in  an  open  carriage,  and  thus  pursued  our  journey 
to  Freiburg.  The  country  is  pi-etty  but  tame.  We  changed 
horses  at  Singine,  and  just  before  entering  Freiburg  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  town  and  suspension  bridge  trom  the 
top  of  a  hill,  where  the  whole  panorama  burst  on  our  view. 
Below  is  the  valley  with  the  river  Saane  flowing  through  it, 
the  town  nestling  against  the  opposite  hill,  and  hanging  as  it 
were  in  mid-air,  the  wonderful  bridge  (157  feet  high)  con- 
necting the  two  hills.  Getting  out,  we  crossed  it  on  foot ;  it 
swayed  with  the  carriages,  and  the  planks  seemed  to  creak 
and  shake  beneath  our  feet.  At  the  other  end  stands  the 
hotel,  Zahringer  Hof,  which  we  reached  by  three  o'clock. 
The  rooms  having  been  apportioned,  we  walked  up  to  the  old 
lime  tree  supported  by  stone  pillars,  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  a  twig  borne  home  by  a  young  Freiburger  after  the 
battle  of  Murten ;  he  hurried  back  to  apprise  his  townsmen  of 
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the  victoij,  and  died  of  exhauation  and  loss  of  blood  on  the 
spot  where  this  Ume  tree  was  afterwards  planted. 

We  walked  up  the  hiU  along  the  me  de  Lausanne  to  an 
open  square  with  a  convent  and  Hospital,  whence  we  had  a 
view  of  the  town  and  valley,  and  on  our  way  back  went  into 
the  Cathedral  (Boman  Catholic) ;  the  porch  is  finely  carved 
with  grotesque  figures.  .  .  .  After  dinner  we  returned  to 
the  Cathedral  to  hear  the  celebrated  organ;  it  was  quite 
dark  save  here  and  there  the  faint  flickering  of  a  lamp  in 
the  distance.  At  seven  o'clock  the  music  burst  upon  us, 
grand  and  effective,  then  died  away,  and  it  was  as  if  angel 
voices  were  singing  to  us  and  the  winds  were  bearing  their 
songs  back  to  heavexL  Then  followed  some  parts  of  "  Bobert 
le  Diable,"  the  Bussian  Anthem,  and  a  fugue  of  Bach,  divine  I 
lastly  a  storm,  perfectly  marvellous,  with  thunder  and  rain 
and  the  alarm  of  the  people,  their  prayer  for  deliverance,  and 
thanksgiving  after  the  dfmger  had  passed  1  At  eight  o'clock 
all  was  over,  and  I  still  remained  rapt  as  if  in  a  delicious  dream 
from  which  one  feared  to  be  awakened,  for  within  and  around 
all  was  peace.  .  .  .  Trudged  home  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
had  our  dessert,  and  to  b^  early. 

October  1. — Up  at  six,  and  started  at  8.30 ;  Geraldo,  Colonel 
Purves,  and  I  in  the  coupi  of  the  diligence,  Mama  and  Gussy 
in  the  open  carriage  in  advance.  The  coantry  we  passed 
through  was  very  uninteresting ;  we  met  numbers  of  peasants 
coming  to  market,  and  played  at  the  game  of ''  the  road ! " 
Ascending  a  hill  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  mountains 
behind  us,  and  somewhat  later  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  far  west ; 
reached  Payeme  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  were  detained  there 
an  hour  or  more,  as  we  found  no  horses  had  been  ordered ; 
Payeme  with  its  one  long  dreary  street  is  quite  a  French 
town,  with  endless  memories  of  La  Beine  Berthe.  Thence 
on  to  Tverdun;  en  raiUe  we  had  a  view  of  the  Lake  of 
Neuch&tel  and  the  chain  of  the  Jura  rising  behind  it  before 
we  descended  to  the  Lake  itself  through  the  old  town  of 
£stavay6,  which  is  situated  on  its  banks.  We  reached 
Yverdun  soon  after  three,  and  had  to  wait  some  time  for  the 
train,  as  the  steamer  had  not  arrived  from  Neuch&tel.  .  .  . 
After  being  whirled  through  a  very  pretty  country  as  far  as 
Lausanne,  where  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva^  we  returned  some  little  way  on  the  same  line,  and 
then  followed  the  Lake,  stopping  at  Merges,  where  we  had 
a  magnificent  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  Eolle,  and  Coppet,  where 
M.  de  Necker  and  his  daughter  Madame  de  Stael  lived.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful ;  to  our  right  vineyards  and  towns,  rising 
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above  them  the  chain  of  the  Jura ;  on  our  left  the  lake  with 
its  deep  blue  waters,  and  the  opposite  shore  bounded  by  the 
Savoy  hills,  Mont  Blanc  occasionally  visible  in  the  distance. 
We  reached  Geneva  soon  after  six,  and  drove  through  a  new 
town  with  laige  houses,  some  of  them  still  unfinished,  and  a 
very  wide  street*  crossing  the  Bhdne  by  the  pont  des  Beigues 
to  our  hotel,  L*£cu  de  Geneve,  situated  dose  to  the  bridge. 
The  selection  of  rooms  was  then  made;  a  very  snug  one 
between  Mama's  and  the  salon  fell  to  my  share,  with  a 
window  opening  upon  the  balcony,  our  suite  having  the  view 
on  the  Bhdne  and  up  the  Lalce. 

Geneva,  October  2,  Sunday.  —  Slept  so  comfortably. 
Mama  and  Gussy  went  to  the  Cathedral  (French  service). 
We  others  walked  across  the  bridge  and  halfway  up  the 
rue  du  Mont  Blanc  to  th^  English  Ghurdi  foimded  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Sumner).    The  service,  which  began  at 

eleven,  was  well  attended,  and  was  performed  by  a  Mr. , 

who  preached  well,  though  his  nervous  fidgety  manner  dis- 
turbed one  greatly.  The  singing  very  good.  .  .  .  The  weather 
was  delicious,  warm,  and  fine,  and  the  sky  of  a  deep  Italian 
blue.  Drove  through  the  town  and  by  a  part  of  the  old 
fortifications,  now  being  demolished,  up  a  hill  and  by  number- 
less campoffnes  or  villas  and  vineyards  to  the  villa  Diodati, 
or  Byron,  which  once  belonged  to  our  great  poet.  It  now 
looks  very  deserted,  the  balcony  overgrown  with  jessamine 
and  creepers,  and  the  garden  a  wilderness,  with  beautiful  rose 
trees  quite  untrimmed,  and  rank  grass  growing  over  the 
borders ;  the  view  upon  the  Lake  and  Geneva  is  beautiful 
and  very  inspiring.  Thence  we  pursued  our  drive  along  the 
hill  and  through  a  village  where  a  fair  was  going  on  down  to 
the  side  of  the  Lake ;  the  sunset  was  divine.  On  returning 
to  our  hotel  we  found  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  spare,  so 
drove  over  the  bridge  and  through  the  old  streets  on  the 
opposite  side,  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  English  church  for 
evening  service ;  the  heat  was  intense. 

October  3. — After  breakfast  we  went  out  shopping.  .  .  . 
Betumed  to  the  hotel  for  lunch,  and  then  drove  out,  across 
the  bridge  and  up  the  town  by  Pr6gny,  once  the  residence  of 
Calvin,  BothschUd's  new  campagne,  to  the  villa  Haldiman, 
built  by  an  Englishman,  belonging  now  to  a  Genevan  family. 
The  house  is  quite  in  the  English  style,  and  the  chintzes 
looked  so  pretty  and  homeUke  through  the  windows;  tiie 
outside  is  covered  with  Virginian  creeper.  .  .  .  Altogether 
a  very  livable  spot.  Thence,  via  numberless  campagnes^ 
amongst  others  that  belonging  to  M.  de  Saussura  (who  was 
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the  fmst  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc) ;  down  the  hill,  by  the  village 
of  Ghamb&y,  passed  the  Empress  Marie  Louise's  campagrte, 
now  belonging  to  M.  Macnlotte,  emd  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  villa, 
to  the  ViUa  Bartoloni,  charmingly  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lalce ;  the  house  is  quite  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
pillars  and  statues.  Garden  too  lovely,  beautifully  laid  out, 
and  such  a  terrace !  A  railing  runs  along  a  part  of  the  grounds 
overhanging  the  lake,  and  we  leant  over  it  for  a  while  gazing 
down  into  tiiie  clear  deep  blue  waters.  From  there  we  drove 
to  the  campagne  of  a  M.  Biccofinguerlin  to  see  /a  vendange, 
this  being  the  opening  day.  We  walked  into  the  vineyard, 
and  the  people  brought  us  bunch  upon  bunch  of  the  most 
delicious  grapes,  and  were  so  civil,  showing  us  the  process. 
The  juice  of  the  grapes  when  pressed  tasted  rather  lUce  bad 
honey.  Finally  we  drove  to  the  Jandian  du  Ehdne  et  de 
VArve,  which  we  saw  from  the  height  above,  whence  also  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  Geneva  ivitfumt  the  Lake,  and  of  Mont 
Blanc  with  the  setting  sun  upon  it,  tracing  a  veiy  remark- 
ible  likeness  in  its  snowy  outline,  not  as  is  said  to  old 
N'apoleon,  but  to  Lord  Brougham  in  his  Chancellor's  wig  I 
We  drove  home  by  Les  Delicats,  once  the  residence  of 
Voltaire.  .  .  . 

October  4 — About  11.30  we  steamed  off  through  a  country 
>f  vineyards,  crossed  the  French  frontier  at  CoUonges,  went 
ip  a  narrow  valley  through  which  the  Bhdne  flows,  and 
>assing  under  the  Fort  de  recluse,  were  carried  through  a 
(even  minutes'  long  tunnel  to  BeU^[arde.  Here  we  hs^  to 
ro  in  with  the  crowd  to  the  scUle  des  douanes  whilst  their 
iiggage  was  being  examined.  The  French  douaniers  very 
mcivil  I  At  length  we  were  let  out,  and  in  the  burning  sun 
valked  down  by  the  Valserine  Viaduct  through  a  wretched 
ittle  town  to  a  bridge  over  the  Perte  du  Bhdne.  Owing  to 
he  rocks  having  been  blasted,  the  river,  instead  of  disap- 
tearing  a  hundr^  feet,  now  only  loses  itself  for  a  few  yards 
lere  and  there.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  we  found  our- 
elves  on  the  Sardinian  territory,  guarded  by  two  dcmaniers, 
nd  we  climbed  up  the  rocks  to  see  the  fall  of  the  Bhdne, 
irhich  rushes  down,  foaming  and  tumbling,  to  vanish  amongst 
be  rocks  and  emerge  again  veiy  quietly  beyond  the  bridge. 
iat  for  a  while  on  a  huge  stone,  then  wandered  about  a  litde, 
nd  finally  returned  slowly  to  the  station,  where  we  were 
>cked  into  a  room  and  let  out  to  get  into  the  train.  The 
nly  available  carriage  had  one  passenger  in  it,  a  civil  old 
'renchman,  whom  Gussy  cultivated  I  We  were  then  moved 
a  to  another  line  and  detained  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
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by  the  aniyal  of  a  special  train  with  King  Leopold,  whom 
we  watched  eoTigSdier  the  French  prSfets  in  regal  style !  We 
did  not  reach  Greneya  till  4.30.  On  onr  way  back  we  went 
to  the  Uttle  island  of  Jean  Jacques  Bonsseau,  which  is  joined 
to  the  middle  of  the  pont  des  Barques  by  a  suspension 
bridge.  Home  shortly  before  six  o'clock,  at  which  hour  we 
dined. 

The  Journal  which  the  Princess  had  kept  with  such 
regularity  duiiug  her  tour  in  Switzerland  here  breaks  off 
abruptly,  but  firom  other  sources  it  is  known  that  the  royal 
party  remained  on  the  Lake  of  (reneYa  for  another  fortnight, 
and  were  joined  at  the  Hdtel  Byron,  Villeneuve,  by  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  "Fritz," 
writes  Princess  Mary,  "enjoyed  sharing  in  our  excursions 
of  all  things  I  poor  dear  fellow,  he  has  travelled  so  much 
in  Switzerland  that  he  knows  its  glorious  scenery  by  heart, 
and  our  rapture  about  it  quite  delighted  him,  as  it  seemed 
to  recall  to  his  mind  his  own  sensations  on  first  beholding 
its  beauties.  He  is  wonderfully  che^ul  in  spite  of  his 
misfortune,  and  was  so  happy  with  us  that  it  added  much 
to  our  pleasure.  "We  spent  his  birthday  with  him  at  Vevey, 
and  on  October  the  20th  returned  to  Rumpenheim,  where 
a  small  circle  was  still  assembled,  for  one  week  ere  we  bent 
our  steps  homewards." 

Letter  to  the  ffonble,  Mrs.  DcUrymple. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  Norember  11, 1859. 

. . .  Ages  have  indeed  gone  by  since  I  last  wrote  to  yon,  and 
endless  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  overlooking  my  silence,  and 
sending  me  so  dear  an  account  of  my  little  namesake  (I  suppose 
I  dare  not  say  godchild).  But  though  silent  I  assure  you 
I  am  not  forgetful  of  old  tried  friends,  and  you  cannot  think 
the  pleasure  your  kind  letter  afforded  me.  I  am  so  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  Uttle  Mary  Adelaide  is  such  a  rosy  pet,  and  so 
forward  for  her  age,  but  I  feel  boimd,  as  godmother,  to  put  in 
a  word  against  your  spoiling  her,  though  I  feel  sure  if  I  were 
with  you  I  should  forget  my  Episcopalian  duties  and  re^^on- 
sibility,  and  make  as  much  fuss  witik  the  little  darling  as  you 
or  Mr.  Dalrymple.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  your  dear  mother  this  spring,  who  is,  I  hope,  as  well 
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and  allante  as  ever;  I  think  I  neTer  saw  her  in  better 
looks.  ...  In  the  course  of  the  year  we  have  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  our  nearest  and  dearest  fiiends, 
amongst  others  Lady  SufBield,  who  was,  as  you  may  remember. 
Mama's  Lady-in- Waiting,  although  from  ill  health  she 
resigned  her  duties  during  the  last  four  years.  But  I  will 
not  sadden  you  with  an  account  of  our  sorrows,  but  rather 
turn  to  a  brighter  subject. 

We  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  my  sister 
this  summer ;  you  Imow  the  Queen  gave  her  a  small  apart- 
ment in  St.  James's  Palace,  adjoining  ours,  and  she  came 
over  in  June  and  spent  several  weeks  with  us,  Fritz  and 
Adolphus  joining  her  in  July.  My  poor  brother-in-law  is 
quite  blind,  but  he  bears  his  affliction  with  touching  resigna- 
tion, and  is  wonderfully  cheerful  Adolphus  is  a  great  big 
schoolboy,  far  too  old  and  tall  to  be  petted !  but  a  very  fine 
boy,  with  good  abilities,  and  fond  of  his  lessons.  .  .  .  We 
started  on  the  17th  of  September  for  dear  delightful  Switzer- 
land, which  I  had  never  before  visited,  and  explored  its 
glorious  scenery  in  almost  uninterrupted  sunsMne,  with 
Augusta  for  our  cicerone,  and  a  most  capital  one  she 
made.  .  .  .  Poor  Mama,  though  much  improved  in  health 
and  spirits  for  the  change  of  air  and  scene,  has  felt  the 
return  to  our  old  Kew  life  and  accustomed  pursuits,  without 
our  dear  Baron,  very  much.  Nowhere  do  we  miss  him  more 
painfully  than  in  our  tiny  circle  at  the  Cottage,  where  every- 
thing so  constantly  reminds  us  of  him — the  vacant  place,  the 
empty  arm-chair.  .  .  .  To-day  we  are  going  to  Windsor, 
which  I  rejoice  at,  as  I  am  longing  to  meet  dear  Princess 
Soyal  ...  I  went  up  to  town  last  week  to  see  Louisa 
(Tiny)  Hamilton  and  her  147  presents  and  pretty  trousseau. 
She  is  quite,  quite  charming,  and  Lord  Dalkeith,  who  seems 
devoted  to  her,  and  no  wonder  I  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice.  Poor  Lady  Harewood's  death  has,  of  course,  put  off 
the  wedding  until  the  22nd,  but  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
is  most  kind  about  it,  and  Tiny  is  charmed  with  both  the 
Duke  and  Duchess.  .  •  .  Adieu,  dearest  Ellinor.  Ever  your 
loving  friend. 

Mart  Adslaide. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

A  NATIONAL  80RB0W. 

1860-1861. 

Ode  to  Lady  Marian  Alford— Changes  at  Oloncester  Hoqoe  Qaideaipg 
at  Kew — Learning  to  drive — Autumn  at  Brighton — A  merry  Chnstmafi 
^Prinoeas  Mary  aits  td  the  Queen  for  her  portrait — ^Mr.  llagee  a: 
Quebec  Chapel*— Death  of  the  Ducheea  of  Kentr— The  Queens 
grief— First  game  of  croquet— Her  Blajesty  at  White  Lodge — StAte 
opening  of  the  Horticultoral  Gkrdens  at  South  Kensington — AdeBna 
Patti— The  Prince  of  Wales^s  first  Drawing-room — Second  visit  Xns 
Baden— A  trip  to  Cassel — Charles  Dickens  at  Brighton — Swimming 
lessons  at  BriU*s  Baths— Death  of  the  King  of  Portugal — Priui^s 
Mary*s  twenty-eighth  birthday— lUness  and  death  of  the  PriBce 
Consort 

Aftbr  spending  Christmas  at  Eew  amidst  the  usual  scenes 
of  domestic  festivity,  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  schoo; 
children,  and  dispensing  the  customary  gifts  amongst  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess 
Mary  began  the  new  year  with  a  roimd  of  oountry-hoosc 
visits.  During  the  first  few  days  of  January  they  were  the 
guests  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ebury  at  Moor  Park,  going  on  u 
Hazlewood,  Lord  Bokeby's  place.  Here  the  Princess  had 
to  use  her  own  words,  "plenty  of  fun  and  gaiety.'*  Thei 
came  a  visit  to  Windsor  Castle — ^the  third '  since  the  Duchess  ^ 
return  from  abroad — and  a  very  enjoyable  week  at  Ashridg^ 
where  Princess  Mary  again  appeared  on  the  amateur  stage 
and  at  the  close  of  the  performance  recited  most  effectivelj 
the  following  lines,  written  by  herself : — 

>  The  second  Tiiit  to  Windsor  was  during  the  festinties  arranged  for  tb; 
birthday  of  the  Grown  Prinosss  of  Prossia  (the  Prinosss  BoyalX  when  fht 
Queen  gare  a  danoe  at  the  Castle. 
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Ode  to  Lady  Majuan  Alfobd. 

While  Ashridge  halls  still  beam  with  light 
And  revels  gay  awake  the  night 
Our  hearts*  best  homage  we  would  pay 
To  Her  who  now  inspires  om*  lay. 
With  conrteons  grace  and  gentle  hand 
Dispensing  giits  throughout  this  land, 
The  poor  man's  friend,  the  rich  man*s  joy 
In  Her  we  find  without  alloy 
Whatever  can  charm  and  raise  the  mind, 
For  she  is  noHle  as  she's  kind. 

Maby  Adslaidb. 

A  short  stay  waa  made  at  the  Grove  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Clarendon — "our  host  as  charming  as  ever/'  remarks  the 
Princess — and  on  the  23rd  of  January  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  and  her  daughter  returned  to  London  to  meet 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  before  visiting  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Beaufort  at  Badminton  for  a  few  days.  "  Mama  had  not 
been  there  since  the  poor  Duke's  death,"  Princess  Mary 
records.  "  They  had  a  splendid  lawn  meet  in  our  honour,  the 
first  that  has  taken  place  in  this  Duke's  time,  at  which  1,800 
farmers  and  tenantry  had  luncheon  in  the  servants'  hall ;  the 
evening  before  we  left  there  was  a  very  pretty  ball.  And  this 
ended  our  visits  for  the  winter."  Commenting  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  stay  in  England,  the  Princess  says : — 

It  has  given  rise  to  all  manner  of  reports  which  cannot 
boast  a  word  of  truth.  In  the  first  place  both  parties  are  far 
too  young  for  a  matrimonial  engagement  to  be  thought  of, 
and,  secondly,  I  do  not  think  the  Prince  has  any  intention 
of  marrying,  at  any  rate  at  present.  We  all  like  what  we 
liave  seen  of  him,  as  he  is  particularly  straightforward  and 
unaffected ;  he  is,  besides,  very  nice  looking,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
very  handsome.  He  is  just  now  travelling  about  Wales  and 
England,  having  made  a  short  stay  at  Badminton,  but  returns 
to  London  for  a  few  days  before  going  back  to  Holland. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

St.  James's  Palace,  February  21, 1860. 
.  .  .  We  have  been  very  anxious  of  late  by  very  indifferent 
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accounts  from  Strelitz  of  the  dear  old  Grand  Duke's  ^  health. 
Symptoms  threatening  a  general  break  up  of  the  system 
have  shown  themselves,  and  greatly  alarmed  the  family; 
however,  he  has  since  rallied  again,  and  the  doctors  give 
every  hope  of  his  recovery  for  a  time,  for  at  80  years  of  age 
what  else  can  one  hope  for,  much  more  expect  ?  It  will  be 
a  terrible  blow  to  the  family  (my  sister  included)  whenever 
it  pleases  Grod  to  take  the  dear  old  man,  for  they  are  all 
devoted  to  him.  .  .  .  Greoige  has  at  length  made  up  his  mind, 
and  is  going  to  Gloucester  House  shortly,  his  horses  having 
been  moved  to  the  stables  this  week.  . .  . 

Some  first-rate  amateur  theatricals  at  the  Turkish 
Embassy,  got  up  chiefly  by  the  members  of  the  Ck>rps  diplo- 
matique, a  ball  given  by  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Aumale 
at  Orleans  House,  and  a  succession  of  pleasant  little  dinners, 
preceded  the  gathering  of  the  Boyal  Family  at  Windsor  on 
the  4th  of  April,  the  eve  of  Prince  Alfred's  Confirmation, 
when  Princess  Mary  was  again  the  guest  of  the  Queen. 

Letter  to  Miss  Ella  Taylor.^ 

Oambridge  Cottage,  April  27,  ISeO. 

...  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  dear  kind  letter,  breathing 
at  every  line  such  heartfelt  regret — solches  ffeimweh.  .  .  .  We 
dined  the  other  night  at  Gloucester  House,  a  party  of  eight  at 
a  round  table  in  the  small  front  diawing-room  upstairs.  The 
staircase  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  if  for  a  rotU,  which 
hoirified  poor  dear  Greoige  at  the  outset,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  Kielmansegge  had  the  folly  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
change  of  abode,  and  enlarge  on  the  charms  of  his  house,  which 
you  know  G«oige  still  considers  in  the  light  of  an  Jiotel  or  pied 
d  terre.  This  very  nearly  upset  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who 
looked  more  inclined  to  cry  than  to  smile.  After  dinner  we 
sat  in  a  large  back  diawing-room,  which  George  has  made 
his  sitting-room,  and  which  opens  into  a  slip  of  a  conserva- 
tory, leading  at  one  end  into  a  cosy  little  room,  that  we 
mean  to  get  George  to  let  us  use  when  we  are  a  small  party. 
His  sitting-room  is  a  very  handsome,  and,  with  a  Uttle 
judicious  arrangement,  may  be  made  a  very  livable  room. 

*  The  Qrand  Duke  of  MeoUenbnig-StreUtz. 

*  When  Lady  G^eraldine  Somerset  waa  away,  her  plaoe  at  Cambridge 
Cottage  waa  often  taken  by  Miss  Ella  Taylor. 
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It  is  fitted  up  with  a  good  deal  of  his  own  fornitrire  (Buhl 
cabinets,  etc.)  from  St  James's.  Ck>lonel  Purves  has  since 
told  me  that  G^rge  showed  him  his  own  room  the  other  day, 
and  appealed  to  him,  whether  he  did  not  think  it  looked 
nice,  and  the  pictures  were  well  hung  ?  So  that  I  begin  to 
hope  he  is  getting  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  the  change 
from  Ms  snug  little  apartment  to  the  spacious  though  com- 
fortable rooms  of  this  really  fine  house. 

The  Apponyis  and  Ck>unt  Brandenburg '  came  down  to  see 
us  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  had  tea,  tro^i  viderlei  gesckwalz 
vov/rde.  She  is  giving  a  baU  on  the  14th  of  May,  to  my  great 
joy.  On  Monday  ^temoon  we  had  a  tea-visit  from  the 
Cadogans  and  Baron  Bentinck.  Next  day  we  went  up  to  St 
James's  for  my  music  lesson,  and  I  tried  on  my  black  glac6 
train  and  tulle  skirt  trimmed  with  large  bows  of  silk  ribbon 
embroidered  with  jet  for  to-morrow's  drawing-room,  which 
fitted  to  perfection,  and  with  which  I  purpose  wearing  a  black 
tulle  veil  and  white  plume,  diamond  tiara,  and  for  a  relief 
the  turquoise  stomacher.  Yesterday  we  went  over  to  Orleans 
House  early  in  the  afternoon.  As  it  was  the  birthday  of  the 
old  Queen  and  of  the  Duchesse  d'Aumale  the  whole  Glaremont 
party  lunched  at  Twickenham.  On  Sunday  Dean  Trench 
is  to  preach  our  charity  sermon  for  the  school.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  read  much  of  an  evening  since  you  left,  but 
have  gone  on  with  "  David  C!opperfield,"  whidi  we  find  very 
interesting.  .  .  .  The  weather  during  the  whole  month  has 
been  so  terribly  unfavourable  that  Mama  in  despair  has  at 
last  decided  to  move  the  establishment  to  town  and  make 
St.  James's  our  headquarters.  .  .  . 


Letters  to  the  Honble,  Mrs,  Dalrymph. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  September  29, 1860. 

.  .  .  Fritz  and  Adolphus  arrived  about  the  second  week 
in  July,  and  we  all  went  down  to  Kew,  where  we  spent 
a  very  happy  time  together,  until,  alas!  a  telegram  from 
Strelitz  brought  us  the  sad  news  of  the  poor  dear  old  Grand 
Duke's  serious  illness.  Augusta  and  Fritz  left  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  had  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  being  with 
the  dear  old  man  during  the  last  ten  days  of  his  life,  and 
of  assisting  at  the  sad  scene  on  the  6th  of  September.  The 
dear  Grand  Duke,  who  you  know  was  our  Uncle,  having 
married  Mama's  sister,  had  ever  been  most  kind  to  Augusta, 

'  First  8eoretary  at  the  Prnssian  Embeesy. 
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whom  he  loved  with  a  fatherly  affection,  mingled  with  much 
of  the  chivaliy  of  by-gone  days,  and  she  has  felt  his  death 
very,  very  deeply.  A  new  sphere  of  action  now  lies  before 
her,  and  the  duties  she  is  entering  upon  will  doubtless  lend 
additional  interest  to  her  everyday  life.  Poor  Fritz  feels 
his  sad  privation  more  acutely  than  ever,  now  that  the  well- 
being  of  so  many  are  entrusted  to  his  care  and  rule,  and  in 
his  speech  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath  of  alliance 
he  made  a  very  touching  allusion  to  his  blindness.  God 
help  him  in  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  him,  to  which 
he  devotes  himself  with  all  possible  zeal  and  the  heartfelt 
desire  to  walk  in  his  father's  footsteps,  who  was  universally 
beloved  and  revered. 

Ever  since  Augusta's  departure  we  have  been  staying 
quietly  here,  leading  a  very  pleasant  busy  life.  I  have  of 
late  taken  to  gardening,  and  Sir  William  Hooker  has  in 
a  measure  made  over  the  arrangement  and  colouring  of  the 
flower-beds  to  me,  so  that  I  have  plenty  to  do — and  the 
Scotch  flower-gardener,  a  nice,  intelligent  man,  and  I,  work 
away  together  in  grand  style.  I  invefU  and  he  draws  out 
the  plans  and  carries  them  out.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  amuse- 
ment that  it  is  to  me !  Many  and  many  a  morning  do  I 
spend  in  this  pleasant  occupation,  for  I  like  to  get  my  work 
done  by  the  time  the  pubUc  is  admitted,  and  I  have  just 
now  a  good  many  improvements  on  hand  for  next  year.  I 
have  felt  greatly  encouraged  in  my  efforts  by  seeing  them 
highly  praised  in  the  Cottage  Gardener,  without  of  course 
the  writer's  knowing  whose  ideas  they  were.  Besides  this 
charming  passe-temps,  I  have  another  novel  amusement  in 
the  shape  of  a  pair  of  very  pretty  black  ponies,  which  I  am 
learning  to  drive.  Geraldine  Somerset  has  been  staying 
with  us  ever  since  the  beginning  of  August,  and,  thanks  to 
the  Queen's  kindness.  Colonel  Purves  and  his  family  now 
occupy  the  house  adjoining  ours,  which  you  may  remember 
formerly  belonged  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  who  lent  it  to 
Papa  for  the  equerries;  so  that  we  have  never  been  quite 
alone,  which  I  however  rather  regret,  as  I  delight  in  a  i^e^ 
tSte  with  Mama. 

28,  BruDBwiok  Terrace,  Brighton,  October  29, 1860. 

.  .  .  You  will  very  naturally  ask  what  takes  us  to  Brighton! 
Well,  for  the  last  year  or  more  Mama  has  suffered  from  stifhess 
in  her  limbs  and  pain  in  bending  the  joints ;  believing  it  to 
be  in  part  weakness  and  in  part  rheumatism,  our  doctor 
insisted  on  her  leaving  Eew  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and 
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xlvised  her  to  take  warm  sea-baths.  She  therefore  decided 
>n  moying  to  Brighton,  which  we  did  on  the  24th,  and 
ipon  undergoing  a  course  of  baths  that  I  hope  will  prove 
)eneficial.  We  have  secured  a  comfortable  house  with  a 
tumy  aspect  and  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  purpose  (D.V.) 
•emaining  here  until  the  end  of  November,  when  we  return 
o  Kew.  We  are  leading  a  very  healthy  life,  and  spend 
nost  of  the  early  part  of  the  day  (I  mean  from  eleven  or  so) 
mt-of-doors,  returning  home  at  sundown,  when  it  gets  very 
^old.  Since  our  arrival  the  /weather  has  been  exceptionally 
ine;  for  four  days  we  were  favoured  with  perfect  summer, 
(o  that  we  sat  out  on  the  beach  reading  and  knitting.  Our 
Irives  in  the  surroxmding  country  are  very  pleasant,  and  my 
x>nies  are  a  daily  amusement  to  me.  Unfortunately  there 
a  a  dearth  of  acquaintances,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
tiokebys  we  know  scarcely  any  one.  The  Brighton  season 
is  just  now  at  its  height,  and  it  is  great  fun  to  walk  along 
t>he  streets  and  promenades  and  watch  the  crowds  of  smartly 
Iressed  pedestrians,  the  long  lines  of  carriages,  and  the  large 
iding  parties,  consisting  of  a  riding-master  followed  by  IioUf 
%  dozen  ladies,  or  even  more ! 

Journal. — Brighton,  October  30. — A  lovely  summer's  day  1 
Geraldo  and  I  walked  up  the  Marine  Parade,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  Mrs.  Stonestreet,^  which  we  did,  and  brought  her  back 
with  us  to  the  spot  where  Mama  had  established  herself  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  straw  arm-chair  and  footstool  .  .  .  We  went  out 
in  the  pony-phaeton,  Colonel  Purves  driving  me  through  the 
town,  when  I  took  the  reins ;  we  chose  the  Lewes  road,  and, 
turning  in  at  Lord  Chichester's  Park  gates,  passed  the  house 
and  ascended  a  steep  hill  to  the  Downs — a  very  pretty  bit  of 
country,  and  the  green  so  refreshing  after  the  glare  of  the  sea. 
The  road,  steep  and  stony,  wound  up  along  the  Downs,  and 
then  descended  abruptly  into  the  town.  We  were  home  by 
five,  and  before  tea  I  went  to  the  stables  and  fed  my  ponies. 
October  31. — Soon  after  breakfast  we  started  in  the  sociable, 
and  made  for  Thimder's  Barrow  on  the  Downs  beyond  Hove  to 
see  the  Harriers  meet  They  had  thrown  off  before  we  arrived, 
but  we  saw  a  very  pretty  run  from  the  top  of  the  Downs, 
returning  home  in  time  for  lunch.  November  2. —  .  .  .  The 
wind  was  piercingly  cold,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  made 
walking  unpleasant,  so  Lord  William  Paulet  and  I  set  ofif 
in  the  phaeton,  and  went  as  far  as  the  town  of  Lewes; 
the  road  is  pretty,  but  rather  hilly,  and  passes  close  by  the 

1  Bee  footnote,  p.  80. 
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gaol  where  the  Bussian  prisoners  of  war  were  confined.  The 
town  itself  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hilL  On  our  way  back 
we  watered  the  ponies  at  a  tiny  roadside  cottage,  turned  in 
at  the  Barracks,  and  saw  the  5th  Dragoons  at  foot  drill. 
November  6. —  .  .  .  We  drove  up  Montpellier  Boad,  and 
then  to  the  left  along  a  country  road,  which  brought  us  to 
Portslade,  a  picturesque  village  with  a  Manor  House,  old, 
grey  church  with  ivy>clad  tower,  and  a  charming  cottage 
omS  called  **  Eaglan  ViUa."  Leaving  the  carriage  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  we  walked  back  through  the  village,  which  we 
explored.  Home  by  the  Shoreham  Boad  and  Hove.  .  .  . 
November  8. —  .  .  .  We  made  an  expedition  to  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  and,  getting  out  at  the  Inn,  walked  first  to  the 
Devil's  Punchbowl,  down  the  steep  side  of  which  a  Captain 
Beecher  once  performed  the  reckless  feat  of  riding,  and  then 
to  the  Dyke,  a  narrow  slip  between  two  gorges.  The  cold 
was  very  piercing,  and  we  walked  back  part  of  the  way,  the 
road  bemg  so  terribly  rough  and  rutty. 

November  9. — Geraldine,  Colonel  Purves,  and  I  left  by  an 
early  train  for  Portsmouth.  On  our  way  we  passed  Arundel 
Castle,  Dale  Park,  Gk)odwood,  and  the  city  of  Chichester 
with  its  beautiful  Cathedral.  Lord  William  Paulet  ^  and  his 
A.D.C.  received  us  at  the  station,  whence  we  drove  to  the 
dockyard  through  the  town  of  Portsea.  Admiral  Grey  was 
away,  but  his  secretary  was  in  attendance.  First  we  went 
on  board  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  three-decker  (121  guns), 
and  after  seeing  over  the  ship  visited  the  Himalaya,  a 
huge  transport.  Captain  Seacombe  showed  us  everything, 
and  accompanied  us  round  the  dockyard.  We  passed  the 
Trafalgar  and  the  slips  on  which  several  ships  are  building, 
and  saw  the  gunboats  in  the  distance.  Then  we  were  taken 
into  the  smimy  to  see  the  Nasmyth  hammer  at  work,  and 
afterwards  over  the  planing-house  and  block  machinery. 
Lord  William's  barge  was  waiting  to  convey  us  to  the 
Victoria  Pier,  where  we  landed,  and  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Portsmouth  to  Government  House.  Lord  William 
has  everything  very  nice  and  in  apple-pie  order;  he  gave  us 
a  capital  luncheon,  and  directly  afterwards  we  drove  to  the 
station  en  route  for  Brighton. 

Sunday,  November  11. — ^We  attended  Divine  service  at  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Mr.  Beid  preached  a  good 
sermon.  We  then  had  a  walk,  and  I  called  in  to  see  Lady 
Exeter,^  to  consult  with  her  about  an  evening  service  for  us ; 

*  At  this  time  Goyernor  of  Portsmouth. 

*  Wife  of  the  aeoond  ICarqnis  of  Exeter  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Poyntz. 
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re  decided  to  go  to  St.  Matgaret's/  a  very  tinadomed  church, 
ather  in  the  French  Protestant  style,  with  pulpit  and 
eading-desk  in  one,  and  that  a  kind  of  box  over  the 
iommnnion-table.  The  reading  was  very  indifferent,  but 
he  singing  nicely  done,  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  preacher,  gave 
IS  a  fine  and  forcible  sermon  upon  the  building  of  the  Ark, 
n  which  he  warned  us  against  the  Maurice  views. 

November  12. — A  very  fine  day!  After  breakfast  the 
>and  of  the  5th  Dragoons  played  in  front  of  our  windows 
br  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  Colonel,  Sir  Thomas  Mac- 
nahon,  paid  his  respects  to  Mama  to  the  strains  of  his  very 
jood  band !  .  .  .  November  14. —  .  .  .  We  drove  along  the 
ipper  road  to  old  Shoreham ;  the  road  is  pretty  as  it  passes 
Bucknam,  a  gentleman's  place,  and  comes  out  close  by  the 
church  we  hid  come  to  see.  With  the  aid  of  a  lovely  little 
girl  we  inspected  the  interior ;  it  iB  one  of  the  oldest  Norman 
churches  still  standing,  and  built  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin 
cross,  but  the  upper  part  ia  destroyed ;  the  inside  here  and 
there  has  been  restored,  and  in  good  taste.  ...  In  the 
evening  I  read  "  David  Copperfield "  till  past  eleven,  when 
it  came  on  to  blow  heavily,  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  was 
very  grand  and  awful  at  night.  November  15. — I  walked 
down  to  the  beach  to  watch  the  foaming  waves  coming  in ; 
a  splendid  sight!  ...  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  in  the 
sociable  along  the  coast  beyond  Bottingdean,  and  on  our 
way  back  I  took  the  Colonel  round  the  pretty  village;  it 
was  so  windy  that  I  narrowly  escaped  losing  my  hat.  We 
had  tea  with  the  Bokebys,  and  Mama  flirted  with  his 
Lordship  whilst  I  showed  my  Eew  gardening  plans  to  Lady 
Bokeby  for  approval.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Wales  landed 
this  morning  at  Plymouth,  after  27  days'  passage.  Thank 
God  I  *  November  16. — ^We  paid  a  visit  to  tiie  5th  Dragoon 
Guards'  barracks.  Sir  Thomas  Macmahon  and  the  officers 
received  us,  and  we  at  once  went  up  into  a  low  gallery  at 
one  end  of  the  riding-school  to  see  a  ride,  then  visited  the 
school,  and  heard  the  children  read  and  answer  questions 
remarkably  weU.  After  looking  round  the  stables,  we  had 
lunch  in  the  mess-room,  and  left,  very  much  pleased  with 
our  visit.  November  17. — I  went  with  Mama  to  the  new 
Ladies'  Swimming  Bath  at  Brill's,  which  we  were,  so  to  say, 
to  inaugurate.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brill  received  us,  and  we  saw 

^  St.  ICorgaret^B  Ghnrch,  Gannon  Place.  For  many  yean  the  principal 
fiyangelical  ohnrdh  in  Brighton. 

*  His  Boyal  Highneai  had  rotomed  from  his  ionr  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 
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their  two  little  girls  swim  in  the  magnificent  bath  just  com- 
pleted. .  .  .  We  then  drove  to  the  Chaia  Pier/  and  walked 
to  the  end ;  Brighton  looked  very  pretty  as  it  lay  before  us 
dans  toute  son  itendue  in  the  bright  sunshine.  November 
23. —  .  .  .  About  one  o'clock  we  left  for  the  race-course  via 
Kemp  Town ;  the  panoramic  view  is  veiy  fine,  extending  to 
the  sea  and  taking  in  the  town  and  the  Downs.  Passing  the 
Stand,  we  drove  down  a  steepish  hill  into  the  Lewes  Boad, 
and  thence  to  the  Cemetery,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  somewhat  Uke  Pere  la  Chaise,  only  laid  out 
with  far  greater  taste.  November  26. —  ...  I  drove  with 
Mama  to  Mr.  Attree's  place  called  Queen's  Park,^  and  after 
passing  through  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  are  charmingly 
planted  with  shrubs  in  large  sweeps,  we  approached  the  house 
or  rather  Villa,  for  it  is  built  in  that  style.  As  Mr.  Attree 
is  83  and  an  invalid,  we  got  out  of  the  carriage.  Onr  visit 
greatly  delighted  the  old  man,  who  is  a  loyal  attachi  of  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  he  was  present  at  three  coronations,  and 
well  known  to  Geoige  IV.  and  William  IV.  We  saw  his 
niece,  a  lively  agreeable  person,  rather  like  Lady  Dufiferin. 
On  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  a  Tunbridge-ware  shop  to 
purchase  of  a  poor  old  protigie  of  my  aunt's,  now  greatly 
reduced  in  circumstances.  In  the  evening  I  sang,  Geraldo 
accompanying  me  on  the  oiganino.  George,  who  had  arrived 
about  tea  time,  left  at  10.30  for  his  hotel,  when  I  went  to 
bed,  taking  leave  of  the  old  year  with  regret,  though  looking 
forward  with  hopeful  trust  to  what  my  new  year  may  have 
in  store  for  me,  and  praying  for  a  blessing  on  the  future. 

November  27. — ^A  very  tine  sunny  day,  quite  un  jour  d 
commande  /  My  27th  birthday  !  Grod  grant  it  may  prove  the 
harbinger  of  a  happy  year.  Brand  awoke  me  with  Frazer's 
letter  and  presents.  I  prayed  fervently  for  every  spiritual 
as  well  as  tempered  blessing.  Dear  Mama  and  Geoige  gave 
me  my  presents,  which  are  more  numerous  and  lovely  than 
ever.  I  went  out  walking  with  him  up  and  down  the 
Esplanade  and  along  the  beach,  and  had  a  charming  tete-a-tete. 
We  were  then  joined  by  Mama  and  Geraldo,  and  dropped 
George  at  the  Bedford  Hotel  on  our  way  home.  In  the  jrfter- 
noon  the  review  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  took  place  on  the 
Downs.    Geoige  was  much  pleased  with  the  Raiment,  and 

1  The  Ohain  Pier  faoed  the  New  Steine.  In  the  time  of  George  IV.  and 
William  lY.  it  was  a  faBhionable  rendez-vofu^  and  daring  the  earlier  part  of 
Qneen  Yiotoria'a  reign  a  fayoorite  promenade  for  Brighton  TisitoTB.  It  witf 
destroyed  by  a  gale  in  1896. 

*  Now  a  public  park. 
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3Ter3rtliing  went  off  well ;  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights 
imaginable,  and  the  view  over  the  Downs  was  lovely — ^the 
soft  tints  qnite  southern,  Novemier  29. — ^We  left  Brighton 
by  the  1.20  train,  and  reached  the  Victoria  station,  Pimlico, 
ibont  a  quarter  to  four.  As  the  station  was  not  yet  completed, 
we  found  it  very  wet  overhead  and  underfoot,  on  our  way  to 
the  carriage.  When  we  arrived  at  Gloucester  House  we  had 
&n  excellent  tea,  but  alas !  without  our  host. 

CanJmdge  Cottage,  December  4. — ^I  drove  my  ponies  vid 
Sheen  round  Eichmond  Park  and  home  through  Bichmond, 
which  feat  I  accomplished  triumphantly ;  then  saw  Sell^,  our 
Drganist,  about  some  new  chaunts,  and  played  on  my  new 
and  beautiful  piano  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  Frazer  keeping 
me  company  most  of  the  time.  .  .  .  Marian  Alford,  dear 
soul !  arrived  for  dinner,  and  we  had  a  delightful  evening ; 
we  said  good-bye  for  six  months,  as  she  is  on  the  eve  of 
starting  for  Bome.  December  5. —  ...  On  returning  from  a 
shopping  expedition,  to  my  grief  and  consternation,  I  found 
poor  Frazer  very  ill  and  in  great  pain.  Sent  immediately 
for  Mr.  HiUs  ...  to  her  room  later,  and  found  her  somewhat 
easier  for  his  remedies.  December  6. — As  soon  as  I  was  up  I 
paid  Frazer  a  visit.  Thank  God !  she  was  free  from  pain, 
though  very  weak.  .  .  .  Decevnber  9. — Just  as  I  was  dressing 
Mama  sent  me  a  letter  from  George,  with  the  horrible  news 
from  China  about  the  English  prisoners.^  Poor  Willy  de 
Normann  and  a  Captain  Anderson  died  fr^m  the  effects  of 
ill-treatment !  It  made  my  blood  run  cold.  Alas !  for  the 
poor  dear  Mother.  God  help  her !  .  .  .  Shortly  before  four 
o'clock  we  had  a  visit  from  Count  Brandenburg,  who  was 
followed  in  quick  succession  by  Counts  Blucher,  Wimpffen,^ 

>  At  thia  date  the  Alliee  (Fmnoe  and  (Jreat  Britain)  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  China,  and  the  oomhined  foroee  were  marching  on  Pekin. 
On  the  way  Lord  Elgin  received  peace  overtures  from  the  Chinese,  and  a 
point  was  fixed  about  five  miles  from  Tung-chow  for  the  final  camp  of  the 
Allied  army.  On  September  17,  Mr.  Parkes,  afterwards  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Normann,  attached  to  Mr.  Bmce's  Legation,  Lieutenant 
Anderson,  commanding  the  escort,  and  others,  left  the  camp  for  Tung-chow 
to  complete  arrangements  for  a  meeting  between  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
and  the  Allied  Ambassadors,  but  notwithstanding  that  the  party  carried  a 
flag  of  truce,  they  were  made  prisoners,  and  fifteen  of  them  brutally  murdered. 
''  We  are  certain  of  the  deaths  of  Lieutenant  Anderson  and  de  Nermann," 
writes  Sir  Harry  Parkes  in  his  Diary  (October  14),  *'two  noble  feUows, 
especiaUy  the  latter,  who  had  become  weU  known  to  me.  He  is  the  only  son 
of  the  BaionfiSB  de  Nermann.  Anderson  had  greatly  signalised  himself  in 
the  Indian  campaigns." 

'  Secretary  at  the  Austrian  Embassy,  afterwards  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Paris. 
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and  Kalnocki.^  I  then  wrote  till  eight  o'clock. . . .  Deeemher 
13. — Sir  William  Hooker  came  directly  after  breakfast  to 
see  George  about  some  terrible  innovation  in  the  pleasure- 
gardens  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  after  preparing  for  Windsor,  I 
did  some  gardening  with  Craig^  and  Aldndge,  returning  home 
about  4.30,  just  in  time  to  cl^ge  my  dress  and  get  into  the 
carriage  which  was  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  Bichmond  Station. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  Castle,  Helena  came  at  onoe  to  see 
us.  ...  I  then  had  my  hair  plaited,  and  on  returning  to  the 
sitting-room  found  Albert,  Helena^  and  Louise  with  Mama; 
the  Queen  and  Alice  came  about  seven,  followed  by  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Alice's  fiand!  Dressed  in  haste 
for  dinner  at  eight ;  we  sat  down  a  party  of  thirty,  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Duke  of  Athol  being  my  neighbours. 

Windsor  Ctzstle,  December  14. —  ...  I  took  Beatrice  up  to  the 
nurs^,  and  helped  to  put  on  her  walking  things,  saw  Leo, 
and  shortly  before  eleven  drove  out  with  the  Queen  and 
Alice  by  Old  Windsor  and  round  to  the  Shore  farm,  where 
we  got  out  and  walked  to  the  Castle.  After  lunch  I  paid  my 
respects  to  Aunt  Kent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  found  the 
Queen  had  just  left  her.  Al&ed  escorted  me  back,  and  I 
played  duets  with  him  in  Alice's  room,  where  we  had  tea. .  . . 
In  the  evening  the  Haymarket  Company  acted  The  Babes  h 
the  Wood  in  St.  Greorge's  Hall.  The  piece  is  amusing  and 
clever,  though  wanting,  perhaps,  in  action.  December  15.— 
I  was  up  at  7.30  and  Beatrice  fetched  me  to  breakfast,  after 
which  we  took  leave  of  the  Queen  and  drove  to  the  Flemish 
Farm,  where  we  found  Albert,  Alfred,  Prince  Louis,  and 
Du  Plat,  and  saw  the  threshing-machine  at  work.  We 
admired  the  Hereford  cattle,  and  were  then  taken  to  see  the 
steam  plough,  but  had  not  time  to  make  a  complete  inspec- 
tion as  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  back  to  get  off  by  the 
train.  .  .  .  Kew  was  reached  soon  after  twelve,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  over  to  the  church  to  practice,  tihe  choir  and 
all  the  school  children  together.     I  sang  with  them  till  four. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  December  16. —  .  .  .  About  2.30  the 
Prince  of  Wales  arrived  with  Alfired,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards we  went  down  to  luncheon  and  found  the  gentlemen, 
Captain  Keppel,"  Major  Cowell,*  and  Colonel  Purves,  in  the 

'  GonnoiUor  at  the  Aiutriaii  Bmbaasy,  afterwards  Minister  of  FoieigD 
Affain  at  Vienna. 
'  Foreman  of  the  Floral  Department  at  Kew  Gkurdens. 

*  Now  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Keppel. 

*  Major,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Cowell,  Governor  to  Prince  Alfred,  and  mb- 
■equently  to  Prince  Leopold.  He  became  Master  of  the  Qoeen's  Household 
in  1866. 
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library.  It  being  Alfred's  first  visit  to  Kew,  we  showed 
him  our  rooms,  and  after  he  had  amused  himself  by  playing 
at  curling,  I  took  my  two  cousins  into  the  Gardens  and 
through  some  of  the  houses,  but  we  had  to  scamper  back  as 
they  were  obliged  to  leave.  Wales  has  much  improved  in 
looks  since  hS  American  journey.  December  24.— I  went 
over  to  Ella  Taylor's  room  to  welcome  her.  .  .  .  Joined 
Hardy  in  the  drawing-room,  and  helped  to  hang  on  the  smart 
bonbons ;  next  collected  the  different  presents,  arranged  our 
photographs  in  their  screens,  and  whilst  the  servants  were  at 
tea,  spread  out  the  things  for  them  under  our  Christmas-tree, 
and  afterwards  distributed  them.  Finally  Mama  and  I 
settled  the  present-tables.  .  .  .  We  dined  about  7.30,  our 
guests  being  George,  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  Falbe,^ 
Edward  Weimar,  Mr.  Swinton,  Purey  Oust,*  the  Purveses,  and 
Quin,  who  did  not  arrive  till  8.15  owing  to  his  horse  having 
come  down  in  Hyde  Park.  We  had  a  very  merry  dinner,  and 
about  9.30  the  tree  was  lighted  and  the  bell  rung.  It  was 
a  blaze  of  light  and  looked  beautiful.  My  presents  were 
delightful,  every  wish  I  had  expressed  having  been  fulfilled, 
and  everybody  seemed  pleased  with  their  souvenirs.  Quin 
was  of  course  the  life  of  the  party,  and  nearly  killed  us  with 
laughing.  Our  little  Duchess  was  decidedly  jolly ;  in  short, 
our  guests  and  their  hostesses  enjoyed  themselves  to  their 
hearts'  content.  About  11.30  the  former  departed,  we  sitting 
up  till  twelve  to  examine  our  things  and  talk  over  the 
events  of  the  evening. 

Christmas  Day. — Sir  William  Dunbar's  brother-in-law  read 
prayers  very  impressively,  and  the  children  sang  the  "  Song 
of  Uie  Angels,"  the  hymns,  and  other  parts  of  the  service 
particularly  welL  ...  In  the  afternoon  they  again  sang  very 
nicely  without  the  organ.  .  .  .  December  26. —  .  .  .  We  had 
another  little  dinner-party,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  went 
in  a  body  to  the  servants'  haU  to  see  our  people  dance. 
We  all  took  part  in  the  fun,  and  I  danced  Sir  Boger  de 
Coverley  with  Ebeling.  It  was  a  merry  scene,  and  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  waltzed  away  till  after  midnight.  To 
bed  very  tired.  December  27. — A  bitterly  cold  day,  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  added  still  more  to  the  wintriness  of  the 
landscape.  I  got  up  late,  and  on  going  down  to  breakfast 
found  Mr.  Taylor  '  there  and  Colonel  Purves.    We  all  went 

'  Baron  de  Falbe.    He  waa  attached  to  the  Danish  Legation,  and  anhee- 
qaently  repreiented  hia  Sovereign  at  the  Court  of  St  Jamea'a. 
'  Oaptain  Pnrey  Gnat,  afterwards  Equerry  to  the  Dnohess  of  Oambridge. 
*  Now  Colonel  du  Plat  Taylor. 
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out  for  a  walk,  and  amuBed  ourselves  by  snawbaMing  each 
other,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  gardener,  we  made  a  snow  man ! 
It  was  great  fan.  Decemhtr  29. —  ...  I  cried  bitterly 
over  poor  broken-hearted  Madame  de  Nermann's  tonchinglj 
resigned  and  high-sotUed  letter  about  poor  Willy.  .  .  . 
Joined  Ella  in  the  little  room,  and  made  a  selection  of  toys 
for  presents  to  the  servants'  children.  ...  At  five  o'clock 
the  nine  children  arrived,  and  we  went  down  to  see  them  at 
their  tea.  The  tree  was  then  lighted,  and  we  played  with  the 
little  things  in  the  hall  till  7.30.  Little  Jemmy  Thompson 
was  quite  le  roi  de  la  fete !  All  seemed  very  happy,  and 
went  away  laden  with  presents. 

December  31. —  ...  At  6.30  we  drove  to  church  for 
evening  service,  it  being  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  On 
our  return  home  we  dined  almost  immediately,  and  then 
dressed  for  the  soiree  at  Colonel  Purves's,  getting  there  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  to  tea^ 
where  we  found  all  the  Dunbars,  Hookey,  and  s£^.  Eden  (Mrs. 
Purves's  sister)  and  her  husband  and  Colonel  Strange.  Pre- 
sently we  went  down  to  the  dining-room,  part  of  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  stage,  and  there  witnessed  a  very  amusing 
performance  by  Colonel  Purves  and  Colonel  Strange  of  An 
UnwarrantaMe  Intrusion.  When  that  was  over  we  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  had  a  round  game — a  new  kind  of 
viTigt-et'Un,  which  was  very  exciting.  At  11.30  we  left, 
much  pleased  with  our  evening's  diversion,  and  on  reaching 
home  I  went  to  Mama  for  a  little  while  to  see  the  old  year 
out  and  the  new  year  in. 

Windsor  Castle,  Jantuiry  23, 1861. —  .  .  .  We  reached  the 
Castle  about  six  o'clock,  and  found  Greraldo  at  the  door  to 
receive  us.  It  was  not  long  before  Helena  and  Louise  came, 
followed  by  Alice,  Albert,  the  Queen,  and  Beatrice.  1 
dressed  in  haste,  Helena  and  Louise  in  the  room,  and  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  dinner  of  thirty.  I  sat  between  Greneral 
Benin  ^  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the  other  guests  being  the 
Westminsters,  Tankervilles,  D'Israelis,*  Lord  Campbell,'  the 
Speaker,*  BemstorflF,  and  two  Plussian  officers,  llie  Queen 
stood  talking  till  a  quarter  to  eleven !  January  2^. —  .  .  . 
A  little  before  eleven  o'clock  we  left  the  Castle  in  two 
carriages,  the  Queen,  Mama,  Alice,  and  I  in  the  first,  for  New 
Lodge,  the  Van  de  Weyer's  place.  Our  arrival  took  them  quite 
by  surprise ;  His  Excellency  was  reading  the  papers,  Madame 

*  ProBsian  Minister  of  War. 

*  Mr.  and  Mn.  Bergamin  Disraeli.  '  Then  Lord  GhanoeUor. 

*  Mr.  J.  Eyel3^  Denison,  afterwards  yisconnt  Ossington. 
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busy  with  her  bills,  and  the  servants  goodness  knows  where, 
as  we  knocked  for  an  age  before  we  conld  obtain  admittance. 
The  host  and  hostess  showed  ns  all  over  the  house,  which  is 
charming,  and  fitted  up  in  perfect  taste.  Home  hj  one.  .  .  . 
In  the  evening  Bichdieu  was  acted ;  Phelps,  Madame  Yezin, 
and  Miss  Heath  were  particularly  good.  January  25. — 
Vicky's  wedding-day !  .  .  .  I  went  to  the  Queen's  room  to 
sit  to  Her  Majesty,  and  after  luncheon,  as  it  rained,  I 
again  sat  for  the  completion  of  the  portrait,  and  then  played 
at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the  Queen  in  the  corridor. 
About  five  o'clock  Alice  sent  for  me  to  have  tea  with  her, 
and  we  sang  together  till  past  seven,  when  Walter  the 
gardener  brought  his  drawings  for  us  to  see.  On  going  over 
to  Mama's  apartments  I  found  the  Queen  and  Beatrice  with 
her ;  Her  Majesty  stayed  to  see  my  new  wreath  put  on.  .  .  . 
Jatiuary  26. — ^A  beautiful  spring  day,  warm  and  sunny.  I 
was  up  in  good  time,  and  we  lingered  in  the  breakfast-room 
till  ten  o'clock,  when  we  took  leave  of  Uie  Queen.  .  .  .  After 
packing  my  things  we  drove  down  to  the  station,  attended 
by  Captain  Cust,  who  told  us  en  rotUe  of  the  household 
marriage— Miss  Bulteel  to  Colonel  Ponsonby.^ 

St.  Jamet^s  Palace,  February  5. — The  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment .  .  .  We  walked  with  Captain  Cust  into  the  Green 
Park,  and  saw  Her  Majesty's  procession  pass  up  the  Mall, 
then  spent  some  time  in  the  Park  before  going  into  Aunt 
Kent's  garden,  whence  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  procession 
on  its  return  from  the  House  of  Lords.  .  .  .  After  a  visit 
from  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  assisted  at  our  luncheon- 
dinner  at  a  quarter  to  five,  and  hurrying  over  dressing,  we 
drove  to  the  House  of  Lords  attended  by  Nony  ^  and  Captain 
Cust,  to  hear  Lord  Derby.    As  we  took  our  places  Lord 

was  mumbling  the  last  words  of  his  speech.    Lord 

Derby's  oration  I  thought  very  fine,  but  Lord  Granville's 
attempt  at  a  reply  was  weak  and  unsuccessful  The  House 
broke  up  before  our  carriage  had  come,  so  we  waited  in 
the  Prince's  chamber  and  talked  to  peers  till  past  eight. 
February  8. —  .  .  .  We  all  went  to  the  British  Institution  to 
see  the  works  of  British  artists.  Alas!  the  good  pictures 
were  very  few  and  far  between!    J.  Gilbert'  and  Patten* 

*  Equerry  to  the  Prince  Consort  Afterwards  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  and 
for  many  years  Private  Secretary  to  the  Queen.  He  married  the  Honble. 
Mary  Bulteel,  Maid-of-Honour  to  Her  Majesty,  and  died  in  1S97. 

*  Lady  Honoria  Cadogan. 

'  Afterwards  Sir  John  Gilbert,  BJL 

*  Mr.  Qeorge  Patten,  A.R.A.,  portrait  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  Prince 
Consort. 
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were  the  best.  Lord  Powis  and  Mr.  Augustus  Lumley 
received  us,  and  Albert  joined  us  there  with  Dudley  de  Bos. 
About  five  the  new  French  Ambassador  and  his  Lady  came, 
and  after  their  departure  I  saw  Brunnow  en  audience  as 
Ambassador.  He  was  particularly  agreeable,  and  stayed  some 
time.  .  .  .  February  11. — Little  Beatrice  arrived  quite  early, 
and  I  gave  the  darling  child  her  luncheon  at  my  breakfast 
She  left  with  Thirston  shortly  before  twelve.  Then  I  joined 
Mama,  who  was  sitting  to  Mi.  Swinton,  and  George  came  in 
for  a  little  while.  The  portrait  was  unanimously  approved 
of,  and  pronounced  almost  finiBhed.  In  the  afternoon  I  paid 
Louisa  Dalkeith  a  visit  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  found  Katy 
YaUetort  with  her.  Tiny  looked  as  flourishing  and  pretty  as 
possible  on  her  sofa,  and  showed  me  with  no  small  pride  her 
son !  ^  On  my  return  I  made  out  a  list  of  people  for  a  "tail" 
for  our  dinner  on  the  16th.  Wrote  to  Alice,  and  after  an 
early  dinner  we  went  to  the  Haymarket  to  see  The  Rivals,  a 
standard  piece,  which  was  well  acted,  and  amused  us  very 
much,  Buckstone  especially  was  great  fun« 

February  16. —  .  .  .  The  CivS.  Service  Volunteers  with 
Lord  Bury  ^  at  their  head  marched  through  our  yard*  jxwr  nas 
beaux  yeux.  After  this  I  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
room,  went  to  see  Hargrave  about  the  dessert,  and  had  a  pro- 
fessional visit  firom  Quin,  then  dressed  for  our  dinner  at 
home.  George,  the  Apponyis,  Van  de  Weyers,  Lady  Ely,* 
Ck>unt  Pahlen,  Lord  Malmesbury,'^  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
and  Captain  Cust  were  the  guests  at  a  round  table.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  few  people,  merely  a  "  tail,"  amounting  in 
all  to  twenty-five.  It  went  ofif  very  well,  and  the  rooms 
looked  charming.  All  left  soon  after  eleven  to  go  on  to  Lady 
Palmerston's.  February  17.— We  went  with  deoige  to  hear 
Mr.  Magee^  at  Quebec  Chapel,  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  our  way  along  the  densely  crowded  aisle  to  the  pew. 
His  sermon  on  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 

*  The  late  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  aooidentally  killed  while  deer^staUdng  in 
September,  1886. 

*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Aji  Lord  Bury  he  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  Volunteer  moyement,  and  waa  honorary  oolonel  of  the  2nd  battalion 
Manchester  Begiment,  and  the  5th  battalion  King's  Boyal  Bifles. 

*  Ambassadors'  Goort 

*  Lady-of-the-Bedchamber  to  the  Qneen. 

'  The  third  Earl  of  Malmeebnry ;  was  Foreign  Seoretary  in  Lord  Derby's 
Administration,  1858-^9,  and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  Lcnrd 
Derby's  last  QoTemment,  186&-e8. 

'  The  Bev.  William  Connor  Ifagee,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterboroixgh. 
In  1891  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  died  a  few  months  later. 
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son  was  splendid!  The  flow  of  language  and  ideas  so 
wondeifal  that  he  carried  one  along  with  him.  I  quite 
hung  on  his  words. .  .  .  Soon  after  four  I  drove  to  the  Palace 
to  cdl  upon  Aunt  Kent.  The  Queen  came  over  to  see  us,  and 
then  AUce  carried  me  off  to  her  room  to  tea,  where  I  saw 
Helena,  Beatrice,  and  Tilla.^  Alice  kept  me  with  her  till 
seven.  February  18. — H^l^ne  Hay,  Mama,  and  I  went  down 
to  the  dining-room  to  hear  Blumner  play  on  his  own  instru- 
ment. He  played  with  great  feeling,  and  has  a  soft  clear 
touch,  but  it  is  more  that  of  a  woman  than  of  a  man.  We 
listened  to  him  for  over  an  hour,  and  I  much  enjoyed  it.  We 
dined  at  the  Palace,  and  I  sat  next  to  Lord  SaJisbury.  The 
guests  included  the  Brunnows,  Sydneys,  Lady  Salisbury, 
Lord  Churchill,*  Lord  Edward  Howard,"  and  Sir  Frederick 
Grey.  Poor  Albert  was  suffering  agonies  from  face  and 
toothache. 

February  19. —  ...  I  drove  with  Mama  down  to  Kew, 
and  gardened  with  Sir  William  Hooker,  Aldridge,  and  Craig 
tiU  quite  late  in  the  afternoon ;  Sir  William  showed  me  the 
plants  of  Peruvian  bark  which  are  to  be  sent  on  to  the  East 
Indies  for  cultivation.  Directly  we  got  home  I  had  some 
tea,  and  dressed  early  to  enable  Frazer  and  Brand  to  go  to  the 
Adelphi  Februjary  20. —  ...  I  wrote  till  luncheon-time, 
taking  occasional  peeps  at  the  smart  coats  for  the  levte.  .  .  . 
Alice  arrived  about  five,  and  we  went  over  to  the  music-room 
to  play  and  sing.  I  sang  pretty  well,  in  spite  of  my  cold, 
Alice  accompanying  me.  February  21. — Hall6  came  at 
sleven,  and  soon  afterwards  Alice,  to  hear  me  play  with  him. 
3he  herself  played  several  duets  with  Halld.  After  dining 
Bvith  George  we  went  on  to  Drury  Lane,  where  Miss  Coutts 
\ibA  lent  us  her  box,  to  see  Eean  in  Louis  XL  Both  Mr. 
uid  Mrs.  Eean  acted  admirably.  Later  in  the  evening  Miss 
IJoutts  joined  us.  February  24. — The  87th  anniversary  of 
iear  Papa's  birthday.  We  went  to  St.  Philip's  Church,  where 
SSjc.  Pigou  gave  us  a  clever  sermon  on  demoniacal  possession 
jQ  the  olden  times.  Soon  after  luncheon  Albert  came  in, 
md  on  his  departure  we  drove  over  to  the  Palace  to  see  the 
^ueen,  but  I  was  at  once  carried  off  by  Helena  to  play  at 
'  Tolant "  with  Albert,  who,  however,  had  to  leave  very  soon  to 

I  MiflB  Hildyard. 

*  Lord  GhnrohiU  married,  in  1849,  Lady  Jane  Gonyngham,  daughter  of 
tie  MiuqniB  of  Gonjngham,  and  Lady-of-the-Bedohamber  to  the  Qneen. 

'  Second  son  of  the  thirteenth  Dnke  of  NorfoUs.  He  was  Yioe-Ohamber- 
kin  to  the  Qneen  1846-52,  Depnty  Earl-Manhal  18S6-68,  and  was  created 
(ctron  Howard  of  Glossop  in  1869. 
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see  Count  Bemstorff ;  I  sat  with  Alice  and  Helena  for  some 
time  before  returning  home,  when  I  wrote  a  volume  to  the 
Princess  Boyal  before  dressing  for  dinner. 

March  1. —  ...  A  very  busy  unsettled  afternoon  I  We 
had  to  arrange  the  drawing-room  and  boudoir  without  poor 
Hardy's  aid,  and  worked  away  till  past  five,  when  I  got 
Mama  some  tea.  Hardy's  injury  is  pronounced  to  be  indenta- 
tion of  a  rib ;  he  is  in  great  pain,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  not 
feverish.  After  inspecting  ihe  dessert  I  dressed  for  our 
dinner-party,  which  included  the  Shelbumes,  Bokebys, 
Sydneys,  Lord  St.  Germans,^  Mr.  Henry  Greville,  and 
GJeoige.  March  5. —  .  .  .  We  called  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  * 
and  spent  some  time  with  the  dear  old  man.  .  .  .  Dressed 
in  great  agitation,  as  my  nauvdle  coiffure  took  a  long  time ! 
But  we  reached  the  Duchess  of  Inverness's  by  eight,  where 
we  had  a  very  merry  and  pleasant  dinner.  In  Uie  evening  we 
had  a  roimd  game  {**  Fright ")  for  a  book,  which  Mr.  Peel 
won  after  playing  the  game  out  with  me.  March  8. — ^Major 
Dormer*  came  to  present  me  (thanks  to  Lord  Clyde)  *  with  a 
splendid  Chinese  dressing-gown  from  Pekin !  of  the  colour 
only  worn  by  the  Imperial  family.  After  Ms  visit  we  drove 
down  to  Kew,  where  I  worked  away  in  the  gardens,  and  was 
getting  on  capitally  till  Hookey  came  and  spoilt  all  my 
arrangements.  When  we  reached  home  we  had  a  most 
agreeable  visit  from  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcly£fe,  and  after  a 

*  The  third  Earl  of  Si  OermBiiB.  Ab  Lord  Eliot  he  was  sent  aa  Enyoy  to 
Spain  in  18S5,  and  concluded  the  famons  **  Eliot  Convention,"  and  six  yean 
later  filled  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  in  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  last 
Administration.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1845,  and  the  same  year  ms 
appointed  Postmaster-Oeneral.  In  Lord  Aberdeen's  QoTemment,  1852-^ 
he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  under  Lord  Palmerston  held  the  office 
of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 

'  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  then  in  his  90th  year.  He  was  Lord  Chancellor  in 
Mr.  Canning's  GoTemment  of  1827,  and  remained  in  office  tiU  1830,  during 
the  suocessiye  Administrations  of  Viscount  Goderich  and  the  Duke  of 
WeUington.  When  Sir  Bobert  Peel  came  into  power  in  1834  Lord  Lyndhunt 
again  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  returned  for  the  fifth  time  to  the  wool- 
sack in  1841.   He  died  in  1868. 

*  Afterwards  Oeneral  Sir  James  Dormer. 

*  As  Sir  Colin  Campbell  he  commanded  the  Highland  Brigade  whicb 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Division  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  the  repulse  of  the  Bussian  attack  on  Baladaya  was  mainly  due  to 
his  intrepidity.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  Army  he  showed 
great  energy  and  resource,  and  by  his  skilfhl  tactics  flxiaUy  crashed  the 
Mutiny  and  preserved  British  rule  in  India.  For  these  senrioes  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Clyde. 
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^ery  merry  dinner,  at  which  Sir  Bichaid  Airey^  and  the 
Captain  assisted,  we  adjourned  to  the  Strand  Theatre,  where 
Bifaiie  Wilton'  acted  charmingly  in  Cwvrt  Favour ,  but  the 
3xtravaganza  Oinderella  is  very  peu  de  chase.  .  .  .  Sat  up 
some  little  time  talking  to  Fracky  ^  and  Brand,  who  had  been 
bo  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 

Marck  15.^>  .  .  .  We  had  quite  a  lev^e  all  the  afternoon. 
Lily  Wellesley  came  just  as  I  had  settled  myself  to  write. 
Augusta  Cadogan  fell  into  the  visit,  but  took  herself  ofiT  very 
shortly.  Peppy  and  little  May  de  Bos  followed  next  in  suc- 
cession, and  I  had  just  a  peep  of  Lady  Bokeby.  I  then  went 
bo  Mama's  room,  where  I  saw  Miss  Mitford  and  Lady  Derby, 
and  as  a  jvMde  had  a  visit  from  Emma  Talbot.  Albcnrt  called 
somewhat  later  with  a  satiafactory  report  of  Aunt  Kent.  .  .  . 
Dined  with  Lady  Jersey,  meeting  Lord  William  Osborne, 
Lord  Bath,  Count  Kielmansegge,  and  Sir  Bichard  Airey. 
The  dinner  was  a  very  meiry  one,  and  Lord  William  Osborne 
quite  the  life  of  the  party.  We  had  just  settled  ourselves 
with  Lady  Jersey  in  the  drawing-room,  when  Lord  Bedesdale, 
who  we  ]aiew  was  to  dine  at  Sie  Palace,  walked  in,  to  our 
surprise,  and  informed  us  that  at  seven  o'clock  the  dinner 
had  been  postponed.  Mama  and  I  at  once  guessed  that  bad 
accounts  had  reached  the  Queen  from  Frogmore,  and  our 
hearts  misgave  us.  Later  in  the  evening  our  fears  were  con- 
firmed by  George  Cavendish,^  who  had  learned  through  his 
sister^  that  poor  dear  Aunt  Kent  had  been  taken  alarmingly 
ill  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  Queen  had  gone  down  to 
Frogmore  at  seven  o'clock.  Several  people  dropped  in,  so 
that  we  numbered  seventeen  in  all,  but  I  was  so  upset  that 
I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  converse,  and  listened  to 
what  was  going  on  around  me  as  if  in  a  dream.  On  our 
return  home  at  twelve  o'clock  we  found  a  letter  from  Phipps, 
and  a  telegraph  from  Grey,  confirming  what  we  had  heard  at 
Lady  Jersey's.  I  did  not  get  to  bed  much  before  two  o'clock, 
and  prayed  earnestly  for  my  poor  dear  Aunt.  March  16. — ^A 
cold  rainy  day,  and  oh,  so  cheerless!  Up  rather  late,  and 
whilst  dressing  received  two  telegrams  sent  over  by  Phipps, 
the  first  preparing  us  for  the  worst,  the  second  bringing  the 
sad  news  that  at  9.30  all  was  over,  and  dear  Aunt  released 

*  Quartennaster-General  on  Lord  Raglan's  Staff  in  the  Crimea,  and  later 
on  attached  to  tho  Head-quarter  Staff  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

*  Now  Lady  Banerofi 

'  Louisa  Fraser.  *  The  present  Lord  Waterpark. 

*  The  Honble.  Adelaide  Cavendish,  Maid-of-Honour  to  the  Queen,  now 
the  Honble.  Mrs.  Clowes. 
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from  her  snfferingB.  The  shock  seemed  to  chill  one,  but  after 
the  first  moment  I  could  only  think  of  the  poor  Queen. 
Shortly  after  breakfaat  Mama  received  a  telegram  from 
Albert  ...  I  wrote  to  Alice. 

Marek  17,  Swnday. —  ...  At  11.30  I  went  to  Mama,  who 
had  just  heard  from  Albert,  and  began  making  arrangements 
for  our  journey  down  to  Windsor.  Later  on  t  read  prayers 
with  Mama,  and  at  1.15,  after  we  had  a  little  luncheon  in  the 
boudoir,  Captain  Gust  arrived ;  he  accompanied  us  to  the 
Paddington  Station,  where  George  met  us,  and  chaperoned 
us  down  to  Windsor  d  lums  trais.  We  were  in  a  terrible 
state  of  nervous  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  the  interview. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  received  us  on  arriving  at  the  Castle, 
and  we  were  shown  into  our  usual  sitting-room,  where  Albert 
at  once  joined  us,  and  gave  us  very  feelingly  all  the  sad 
details  before  the  entrance  of  the  poor  dear  Queen,  who  came 
in  with  Alice.  She  was  very  much  overcome  just  at  first, 
and  sobbed  audibly  as  she  threw  herseU  into  Mama's  and  my 
arms,  but  recovered  her  composure  in  a  measure  afterwards, 
and  was  able  to  speak  of  her  dear  mother  and  her  last  hours. 
Altogether  it  was  very  touching.  The  Queen  left  us  after 
nearly  an  hour,  and  Helena  and  Louise  stayed  with  us  till  it 
was  time  to  drive  back  to  the  station. 

Windior  Castle,  March  24,  Sunday. —  .  .  .  We  reached 
Windsor  by  train  soon  after  three  o'clock,  and  drove  down  to 
Frogmore  at  once,  leaving  the  Colonel  to  proceed  to  the 
Castle.  Poor  dear  Augusta  Bruce  ^  and  Lady  Fanny  Howard 
received  us,  and  we  visited  all  Her  rooms  in  their  company, 
learning  the  while  from  their  lips  further  particulars  of  her 
last  hours.  Everything  has  been  left  imtouched  in  those 
pretty  rooms,  which  her  presence  would  still  seem  to  hallow 
though  no  longer  animate,  and  the  sight  of  them  quite  over- 
came us.  After  resting  in  Lady  Fanny's  room  we  hurried 
out  to  meet  the  Queen.  A  little  later,  Albert,  Victoria,  and 
the  rest  of  the  children  came,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  the 
Large  Drawing-room,  which  was  decorated  with  flowers.  At 
one  end  stood  the  coffin,  covered  with  a  silken  pall,  and 
ornamented  very  tastefully  with  wreaths  and  bouquets  of 
white  flowers,  violets,  and  pedm  branches,  and  at  the  other, 
chairs  were  placed  for  us  and  dear  Aunt's  household.  The 
Dean  of  Windsor  officiated,  and  the  service  consisted  of 

>  Lftdy  AagQBta  Brace,  daughter  of  the  seyenth  Earl  of  Elgin,  Lady-in- 
Waittng  to  the  Duchees  of  Kent,  and  afterwards  Lady-of-the-Bedchamber  to 
the  Qaeen.  She  married,  in  1863,  the  Very  Bey.  Arthur  Stanley,  Dean  of 
WeBtminster. 
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pordons  of  the  Buiial  and  Evening  services,  and  of  the 
litany,  the  90th  Psalm,  and  the  14th  Chapter  of  St.  John. 
At  its  close  we  withdrew  to  the  room  next  Her  large  sitting- 
room,  where,  after  a  time,  the  poor  dear  Queen  came  to  ns  to 
wish  ns  good-bye.  Her  manner  touched  us  to  tears.  God 
bless  and  comfort  her,  as  He  alone  can !  Then — alas !  with- 
out being  able  to  breathe  a  prayer  by  the  coffin,  as  we  had 
longed  to  do— we  were  carried  off  to  the  Castle  by  Victoria 
and  Alice.  We  sat  together,  and  had  tea  in  the  Lancaster 
Tower,  and  at  seven  took  leave  of  them  and  returned  home. 

The  death  of  the  revered  mother  of  the  Sovereign  was 
much  felt  by  the  inmates  of  Cambridge  Cottage.  "The 
sad,  sad  event,"  writes  Princess  Mary,  a  few  days  later,  "  has 
crushed  all  our  gaiety,  and  sent  us  back  to  Eew  with  saddened 
hearts,  for  not  only  do  we  feel  her  loss  most  keenly,  but  our 
sympathy  with  the  poor  dear  Queen  is  very  deep  and  real. 
Poor  thing !  it  is  her  first  experience  of  the  trials  of  life,  and 
she  is  stunned  and  overwhelmed  by  it.  I  cannot  express 
how  touching  it  is  to  see  her  all  gentleness  and  affection  in 
her  deep  sorrow,  ever  mindful  of  others,  and  seeking  comfort 
in  religion.  ...  Of  course  our  deep  mourning  will  keep  us 
at  Kew  until  the  middle  of  June."  Very  shortly  after  the 
funeral.  Her  Majesty,  with  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  royal 
children,  retired  to  the  White  Lodge,  where  they  remained 
some  little  time,  and  the  sorrowing  Queen  derived  genuine 
consolation  firom  the  never-fkiling  love  and  sympathy  of  her 
aunt  and  cousin. 

Princess  Mary  had  now  become  an  experienced  whip,  and 
her  pony-phaeton  was  a  familiar  sight  about  Richmond  Park 
and  the  neighbourhood.  She  delighted  to  take  her  friends 
for  drives,  and  on  these  expeditions  was  often  accompanied 
by  Princess  Alice.  The  two  months'  sojourn  at  Eew  afforded 
every  opportunity  for  horticultural  pursuits,  and  even 
after  settling  in  town  for  the  season,  the  Princess  and  her 
mother  often  drove  down  to  Kew  for  a  day's  gardening, 
leaving  St.  James's  soon  after  breakfast,  and  returning  just 
in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  or  to  attend  an  evening  party. 
From  Saturday  till  Monday  it  was  quite  the  exception  for 
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them  to  be  in  London,  and  Cambridge  Cottage  became  a 
favourite  rmdez-vous,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  for  their  London 
friends.  Eeferring  to  her  week-end  visits,  Princess  Maiy 
writes :  "  You  cannot  think  how  refreshing  these  glimpses  of 
the  country  are  to  us  after  the  hot  rooms  and  late  hours,  and 
I  feel  sure,  if  steadily  persevered  in,  will  do  Mama  a  world 
of  good. . . .  The  wistaria  and  lilies-of-the- valley  are  shedding 
a  delicious  perfume  over  my  pretty  room." 

Journal. — Cambridge  Cottage,  March  26. — Up  early,  and 
started  for  town  to  breakfast  with  dear  George  in  honour  of 
the  day ;  we  gave  him  the  Queen's  and  our  birthday  gift — 
two  book-stands,  with  which  he  seemed  charmed.  We  then 
drove  back  to  Kew,  and  after  doing  some  gardening,  I  returned 
home  to  arrange  the  china  baskets,  joined  the  others  at  tea, 
and  set  out  on  a  fresh  expedition  for  leaves.  Met  Hookey, 
who  cut  in  grand  style  for  us  d  defux  rqnrises,  and  finally  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  baskets  for  the  dinner-table.  •  .  . 
April  1,  Easter  Monday, —  ...  I  read  the  Lessons  and 
Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day  with  Mama,  after  which  I 
wasted  some  time  in  wcdting  for  the  Volunteers,  whom  we 
were  more  than  once  April-fooled  into  believing  were  coming 
over  the  bridge,  and  in  making  an  April  fool  of  Brand,  and 
finally  settled  down  to  write,  as  the  weather  put  an  end  to 
our  planned  expedition  to  Wimbledon  to  see  the  Volunteer 
sham  fight.  After  luncheon  I  made  Oppermann  very  happy 
by  giving  him  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital  for  his 
youngest  boy.  Then  mounted  into  the  phaeton,  when,  before 
I  could  take  the  reins,  the  naughty  ponies  bolted  off  for  about 
twenty  yards,  dragging  the  second  postillion,  Eirby  and 
Thompson,  along.  They  succeeded,  however,  most  provi- 
dentisdly  in  stopping  them  by  Willis's  gate,  and  a  merciful 
escape  we  all  had,  for,  thank  God,  no  one  was  hurt  I  drove 
the  ponies  round  by  Mortlake,  Barnes  Common,  Bichmond 
Park  and  Town,  but  they  pulled  tremendously  after  their 
escapade.  .  .  . 

April  13. — I  went  over  all  our  own  flower-beds  with 
Craig,  planning  and  revising,  and  gardened  in  front  of  the 
windows,  .  .  .  then  drove  the  Colonel,  the  sociable  pre- 
ceding us,  through  Bichmond  and  the  Park,  to  Mr.  Byam 
Martin's  to  see  the  camellia  tree,  which  a  fortnight  ago  was 
at  its  best  with  2000  blossoms  on  it  ...  In  the  evening  I 
read  aloud  the  Due  d'Aumale's  pamphlet  entitled  "Une 
Lettre  sur  THistoire  de  France,"  and  addressed  to  Plonplon. 
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It  ia  admirably  written,  and  its  accusations  qidte  unanswer- 
able for  the  Buonapartes.  April  17. —  .  .  .  Geoige  rode  down 
to  breakfast,  and  we  were  much  upset  by  his  announcing  to 
us  that  Goombe  was  to  be  given  up  for  villas.  .  .  .  We 
showed  Captain  Gust  the  pahn-house,  and  then  took  him 
over  the  Old  Palace,  and  hunted  out  the  quaint  pictures. .  .  . 
Later  on  we  drove  to  the  Cambridge  Asylum,  where  we 
visited  well-nigh  all  the  old  ladies.  .  .  .  April  25. — Up  at 
seven  o'clock  to  write  to  Alice,  dressed,  and  then  read  Hamlet 
with  Oeraldo.  After  breakfast  we  went  over  to  the  King  of 
Hanover^s  garden,  where  Hookey  had  arranged  a  croquet^ 
ground  for  us;  the  Captain  established  the  croquet  hoops, 
and  he  and  I  played  against  Geraldo  and  the  ColoneL  .  .  . 
We  returned  to  the  croquet  ground  in  the  afternoon,  and 
played  for  nearly  three  hours!  first  a  "four,"  and  finally 
a  "  two,"  under  the  Captain's  guidance ;  Mama  sitting  near 
to  watch  the  game,  or  wandering  up  and  down  listening 
to  the  nightingales  the  while.  .  .  .  After  dinner  I  read 
"Hypatia"  aloud  till  11.30.  We  none  of  us  like  the  book, 
or  can  feel  any  interest  in  its  leading  characters,  and  agree 
in  thinking  it  very  coarse  in  thought  and  language,  very 
imworthy  of  a  clergyman,  and  tedious  to  a  degree  in  its 
philosophic  dissertations. 

April  29. —  ...  I  drove  the  ponies  to  Hanworth  via  Eich- 
mond  and  Twickenham,  and  on  the  way  we  stopped  at  Mr. 
Perkins's  (of  the  firm  Barclay  and  Co.),  and  got  out  at  the 
invitation  of  his  gardener  and  steward,  who  took  us  to  see 
the  remains  of  wlmt  is  supposed  to  have  been  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  kitchen  and  a  part  of  the  old  house  given  by  Charles  II. 
to  Nell  Gwynne,  now  converted  into  the  farm.  After  visiting 
the  vinery,  figgery,  with  figs  nearly  ripe,  and  the  kitchen 
garden,  we  went  into  a  charming  wood,  where  we  gathered 
primroses  and  periwinkles.  May  1. —  .  .  .  We  paid  a  visit 
to  the  White  Lodge,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  Arthur  and 
Leo,  who  were  just  starting  on  their  return  to  town,  and 
found  Alice  and  the  two  younger  girls  settling  themselves  in 
the  breakfast  corridor  or  gallery.  Beatrice,  Albert,  and  the 
dear  Queen  looked  in  upon  us,  and  we  stayed  tiU  six  or  so,  and 
then  returned  home.  May  2. — I  finished  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  Geraldo  before  going  down  to  breakfast,  and  directly 
afterwards  we  hurried  to  the  pleasure-grounds  to  see  the 
flagstaff  set  up  by  sailors  and  shipwrights  before  the  delighted 
eyes  of  the  frantically  excited  Hookey,  the  astonished  eyes 
of  Kewites  of  all  classes,  and  the  disapproving  eyes  of  our 

^  ThegamewM  just  becoming  popular  in  England. 
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party,  who  consider  it  hi^y  tea-gardeny !  The  ceremony 
over,  we  proceeded  to  the  Koyal  Academy,  where  Geoige  and 
a  party  received  us,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  took  ns  round. 
The  sculpture-gallery  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  the 
Exhibition  is,  I  think,  a  very  good  and  pleasing  one ;  there 
are,  perhaps,  fewer  pictures  of  note,  but  the  average  is  much 
better  than  usual.  .  .  . 

May  4. —  ...  I  was  sent  for  into  the  Gardens  to  meet 
''  the  Princesses,"  and  sallied  out  in  quest  of  them.  After 
hunting  about  for  some  time,  I  came  upon  the  Queen  and  the 
three  elder  girls  by  the  old  Victoria  House,  and  walked  with 
them  up  to  Williamson's  Oate,  where  the  carriage  was  wait- 
ing. On  my  way  back  solo,  I  had  to  take  shelter  under  the 
old  archway  during  a  pelting  shower.  ...  In  the  afternoon 
I  drove  in  my  brougham  to  the  White  Lodge  and  carried  off 
Alice  to  Cambridge  Cottage.  I  showed  her  the  stables,  fed 
the  ponies,  and  eSter  giving  her  some  tea  drove  her  home. 
On  my  return  I  found  Mr.  Harrison  arrived.  May  5, 
Sunday. — About  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Harrison  came  to  my  room, 
where  we  were  joined  by  Mama,  and  he  read  and  talked  to 
us  until  church  time.  He  preached  a  most  beautiful  and 
soul*stirring  sermon  on  St  John,  5th  Chapter,  and  12th  verse, 
and  then,  assisted  by  Sir  William  Dunbar,  administered  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  which  I  received  for  the  first  time  at  his 
hands. 

May  7. —  ...  At  three  o'clock  Mama  and  I  started  for 
town,  to  hear  Fechter  read  in  French  at  Miss  Contts's.  He 
had  selected  the  play  Buy  Bias,  in  4  acts,  and  most  admirably 
did  he  read  it,  rendering  each  character  to  perfection,  and 
bringing  out  the  grand  and  touching  semes  and  bits  with  an 
emphasis  and  feeling  which  went  to  one's  heart.  His  voice 
was  rather  weak  at  first,  but  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  and 
seemed  to  gather  strength  as  he  proceeded.  He  read  for 
about  two  hours,  when  we  had  to  descend  from  the  idecU  and 
return  to  the  material,  which  we  very  effectually  did  by 
refreshing  ourselves  with  tea  and  strawberries.  May  8. —  .  . . 
At  one  o'clock  the  Queen,  Albert,  and  Alice  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  I  showed  them  my  room.  In  the  afternoon  we  arranged 
the  conservatory  and  sat  in  Mama's  room  till  five  o'clock, 
when  I  drove  to  the  White  Lodge  and  stayed  with  Alice  till 
seven,  plajring  duets  with  and  singing  to  her.  Beatrice  and 
Fraulein  Bauer  ^  formed  our  audience.  ...  In  the  evening  I 
read  *'  Hypatia  "  to  breathless  hearers,  and  we  were  so  pain- 
fully interested  in  the  appalling  and  horrible  dinadtmerU  of 
*  The  PrinoeMeB*  German  goveraess. 
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this  strange  tale,  that  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  ere  I 
closed  the  book. 

May  10. —  ...  I  drove  my  ponies  up  to  the  White  Lodge 
3ind  carried  off  Alice,  gave  her  a  charming  drive,  out  at  the 
Robin  Hood  Gate,  through  the  Ck)ombe  rabbit  warren,  down 
the  lane  to  Maiden,  stopping  by  a  jBeld  for  Kirby  to  gather 
us  some  cowsUps,  round  to  the  right  by  the  Cambridge 
Common,  turning  up  the  high-read  from  Kingston  to 
Wimbledon  Common,  and  back  to  the  White  Lodge  bv  the 
Robin  Hood  Gate.  I  got  out  and  saw  Albert,  who  took  me 
into  the  living-rooms,  and  finally  into  the  Queen's  sitting- 
room,  where  Her  Majesty  kept  me  talking  for  some  time ; 
the  two  little  boys  arrived  from  town  just  as  I  took  my  leave. 
Eome  the  shortest  way.  ...  I  went  with  I^dy  Dunbar  to 
the  church  to  practise  the  boys  for  Sunday.  .  .  .  Looked  into 
the  rooms  that  are  being  prepared  for  Katty.  May  12, 
Sunday. — The  Bishop  of  Oxford^  preached  the  anniversary 
sermon  for  our  school,  and  gave  us  a  very  eloquent  and 
practical  one.  The  collection  amounted  to  £47  16«.  Id.  I  We 
ivere  home  soon  after  one  o'clock,  the  Bishop  following. 
WTe  received  him  in  the  Drawing-Room,  and  Sir  William 
md  Lady  Dunbar  having  arrived,  sat  down  to  luncheon  a 
party  of  eight,  including  the  Colonel.  The  Bi^op  left  about 
:hree  o'clock,  and  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  piano  in  the 
library,  Katty  and  I  alternately  singing  and  accompanying, 
ivhilst  Mama  remained  in  the  drawing-room  listening.  .  .  . 

May  13. — We  three  young  ladies  (Geraldo,  Katty,  and  I) 
Krent  into  the  Grardens;  Helena  and  Louise  being  in  the 
Palm  House  with  Hookey  I  followed  them  there  to  give  a 
nessage  for  Alice,  who  was  with  her  parents  at  the  Old 
Palace.  ...  On  our  return,  laden  with  flowers,  I  drove  Katty 
n  the  pony-phaeton  as  far  as  Hammersmith  Suspension 
Bridge.  There  we  parted,  she  going  on  in  her  sociable,  and 
[,  in  solitary  glory  per  prima  voUa,  with  Kirby  on  the  seat 
behind.  .  .  .  Mama  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  who  had 
Beatrice  with  her,  and  in  the  evening  we  drove  up  to  the  St. 
fames's  Theatre  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan  in  A  Scrap  of 
Paper,  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  piece,  and  most  admirably 
icted.  May  25. — We  all  went  out  into  the  garden  after 
)reakfast,  when  George  and  Mama  weeded!  d  qyi  mietta 
nietix.  ...  At  three  o'clock  we  started  for  Orleans  House, 
ust  to  see  Lina  ^  en  passant  at  her  request,  going  on  to 

^  The  Bight  Bey.  Samuel  Wilberforoe,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of 
he  Qarter,  and  Lord  High  Almoner  to  the  Qneen. 
'  The  DnoheflBe  d'Aumale. 
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Glaremont,  where  we  saw  the  dear  old  Queen,  the  Due  de 
NemouFB,  Jomyilles>  and  Chartres.  The  Queen  has  aged 
very  much,  and  her  voioe  has  grown  feeble.  After  an  early 
dinner  we  went  to  the  ''  Piincess's  "  to  see  Fechter  in  Hamlet. 
His  acting  is  perfect,  and  his  conception  of  the  part  veiy  grand ! 
but  now  and  then  his  French  accent  rather  distressed  me. 

St.  James's  Paiaecy  June  3. — We  drove  to  the  new  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  where  Mr.  Dilke^  and  Mr.  Westmacott 
received  us,  and  we  were  presenUy  met  by  Albert,  who 
shewed  us  all  over  them.  The  glass-house  is  in  perfect 
taste,  and  the  plan  of  the  grounds  and  colonnades  seem 
admirable,  though  the  whole  is  in  a  very  unfinished 
state.  Greoige  and  Jim  joined  us  there.  .  .  .  June  5. —  .  .  . 
At  four  o'clock  I  saw  dear  Marian  Alford,  who  was  to 
accompany  Mama  to  the  Horticultural  Qardens,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  I  drove  there  in  state  with  George,  Geraldine, 
and  the  Captain,  and  we  awaited  the  Consort  and  children.* 
On  their  arrival  Albert '  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we  marched  in 
procession,  preceded  hjduhaset  du  Jiaut  formed  of  gardeners, 
masons,  and  noble  commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  Bishops  (the  men  diapeau  has),  along  the  wet  and  muddy 
gravel  walks,  up  the  centre  of  the  grounds  to  the  glass-house, 
at  the  entrance  to  which  an  endl^sly  long  address  was  read 
and  responded  to  and,  to  my  mind,  an  ill-timed  prayer  offered 
up.  Albert  then  planted  a  Wellingtonia,  and  we  marched 
into  the  colonnades  under  which  the  flower  show  was  arranged 
to  great  advantage,  I  thought.  We  passed  through  the  gl^- 
house,  where  the  roses  were,  to  the  refreshment  stall,  when 
we  halted  and  had  to  "partake  of  ice."  Thence  along  the 
garden  to  the  lower  colonnade  to  inspect  the  competition 
for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table  (Lady  Bokeby  won 
the  2nd  prize),  and  finally  back  to  the  starting-point,  where 
before  leaving  we  inscribed  our  names.  .  .  .  Dressed  for  a 
grand  dinner  at  Apsley  House.  Count  Apponyi  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  my  neighbours. 

June  10. —  .  .  .  We  drove  to  the  Regent's  Park,  up  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  back  by  the  Finchley  Bead,  where 

>  Mr.  OharloB  Wentworth  Bilke,  a  diBtingaiBhed  member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  Boyal  Horticiiltaral  and  other  learned  aooieiiea.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ExhibitionB  of  1851  and  1862,  and  waa  created  a 
tNtfonet  for  hiB  BerriceB. 

*  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Prinoe  Arthur,  Prinoess  Alice,  Princess  Helena, 
and  Princess  Louise. 

*  The  occasion  was  memorable  as  the  last  public  ceremonial  in  London  at 
which  the  Prince  Consort  was  present 
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v^e  came  upon  the  open  country  1  Bnildings  are,  however, 
ipringing  up  everywhere,  and  doing  away  with  the  fresh 
pneen  fields.  .  .  .  We  heard  Patti  ^  in  the  SonnamlnUa.  She 
las  a  sweet,  clear,  and  very  high  voice,  which  will  improve, 
[  fancy,  as  she  grows  older,  for  it  wants  power  in  the  lower 
tnd  middle  notes.  She  sings  with  much  feeling  and  expres- 
sion, acts  charmingly,  and  is  very  pretty.  Tibmni,  the  new 
^nor,  has  a  good  voice,  but  is  unpleasing  in  appearance  and 
nanner.  .  .  .  June  12. — The  flower  show  of  the  Begent's 
Park  Botanic  was  excellent,  and  the  geraniums  and  fruit 
ireiy  fine.  Emily  Peel  and  her  sister  Julia  accompanied  us 
x^vind,  and  we  afterwards  sat  in  the  shade  and  watched  the 
smart  people  arrive  to  the  strains  of  three  bands.  .  .  . 
Tune  19. —  .  .  .  Mrs.  lindley  brought  my  jet  tiara,  which 
was  approved  of,  and  shortly  before  one  o'clock  I  began  to 
dress  for  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  James  ^  came  in  for  a 
minute,  and  Mama  assisted  at  my  toilet.  tPitais  magnifique 
in  crape  and  jet  Geraldo  and  the  Colonel  accompanied 
me.  The  drawing-room  lasted  from  two  o'clock  till  four,  and 
was  very  sombre,  as  every  one  was  in  black  save  the  presen- 
tations. I  stood  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  (it  was  his  first 
drawing-room)  and  Alice.  Home  dead  tired  soon  after  four. 
June  20. — I  took  my  first  ^^singing  lesson  with  Signer 
Pinsuti  .  .  .  Attended  the  file  at  &e  Wellington  Barracks ; 
the  heat  was  intense.  There  were  hundreds  of  people,  chiefly 
ladies,  collected  in  the  barrack  yard,  and  we  sat  under  some 
trees  and  listened  to  the  performance  of  the  three  bands 
of  the  Guards  united,  led  by  old  Godfrey.  Dressed  and 
dined  at  the  Combermeres'  d  22  at  eight  o'clock.  The  heat 
quite  overpowering.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  dance,  and 
I  walked  quadrilles.  Jv/m  22. —  .  .  .  Wrote  my  journal 
^th  Mama's  help,  amid  sundry  interruptions  (the  Colonel 
coming  in  perpetually  with  the  invitation  list  for  the  Break- 
fast at  Kew)  until  luncheon-time.  .  .  .  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  called,  and  on  his  departure  we  dressed  for  the  tea 
at  the  riding-school  in  the  Regent's  Park  Barracks,  given  by 
the  Blues,  to  which  we  went  about  five.  The  band  played 
very  well  indeed,  but  it  was  very  hot,  and  people  were  at 
firat  too  shy  to  come  up  and  speak  to  us.  Home  by  Hyde 
Park  to  see  George's  Kegiment  of  Volunteers.  We  dined 
with  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Mr.  Harcourt,"  h  20,  and  I  sat 

'  MdUe.  Patti  made  her  d^M  in  England  on  May  14, 1861,  at  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera. 

'  PrinoeM  Mary'a  dreaimaker. 

'  Mr.  Harooort  of  Nuneham-Conrtenay  married,  Moondly,  the  Dowager 
Oonntev  of  WaldegraTe. 
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between  the  Dues  de  Chartres  and  d'Aumale.  After  dinner 
we  remained  in  a  kind  of  library  downstairs  until  10.30, 
when  we  were  ushered  upstairs  into  the  drawing-rooms,  one 
of  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  stage,  to  witness  the  performance 
of  a  piece  called  The  Dotoager,  by  Lady  Wald^rave,  Maiy 
Boyle,  Mrs.  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Mitford,  ViUiers  Lyster. 
and  Mr.  F.  Stonor.^  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Mr.  Mitford 
acted  to  perfection.  Mary  Boyle  well,  but  it  was  too  young 
a  part  for  her.  Za  soiree  itait  woe  pillule  dorie,  for  the  pky 
was  charming. 

July  4 —  .  .  .  Left  St.  James's  with  Mama  for  Eew  in 
the  rain,  and  on  our  arrival  at  1.30  we  found  Lady  Bokeby 
hard  at  work  in  the  rooms,  arranging  the  furniture  with 
Hardy  and  the  others.  Smith  and  Craig  awaited  their  orders 
in  the  garden,  and  from  the  windows  of  the  conservatory 
she  directed  how  the  plants  in  pots  were  to  be  aixanged. 
We  all  helped,  both  in  the  rooms  and  garden,  and  about  five 
o'clock  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  little  room.  We  then  spent 
an  hour  in  the  dining-room,  settling  with  the  Colonel  how 
the  tables  were  to  be  placed.'  .  .  .  We  did  not  get  back  to 
Town  before  a  quarter  before  eight ! 

Juiy  10. —  . .  .  About  10.30  p.m.  I  drove  with  Mama  in  the 
brougham,  preceded  by  the  Captain  and  Count  Wimpffen,  to 
Cremome,  to  see  the  famous  Leotard  fly  from  swinging  pole 
to  pole  in  the  easiest  and  most  graceful  manner.  We  were 
in  a  box  and  saw  d  merveille,  and  stayed  for  the  fireworks 
and  "Fire  King,"  who,  enveloped  in  a  fireproof  costume, 
walked  through  flames,  and  departed  mighty  pleased  with  our 
expedition.  We  drove  round  by  Piccadilly,  Waterloo  Place, 
the  Haymarket,  and  Pall  Mall,  to  look  at  the  illuminations 
in  honour  of  the  Queen's  State  Birthday.  July  12. —  ...  I 
was  sent  for  to  see  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  and 
their  eldest  girl  Isabella.^  We  dined  at  Gloucester  House, 
and  went  on  to  Etta  Morant's  for  a  concert,  which  would  have 
been  perfection  had  there  not  been  rather  too  much  instru- 
mentid  music.  It  was  not  over  till  1.45 !  And  we  at  length 
listened  to  Mario  and  Graziani  as  in  a  dream. 

*  The  Honble.  Francis  Stonor,  father  of  the  fourth  Lord  CamoyB;  he 
married  Eliza  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Bari,  afterwards  Bedchamber 
Woman  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

'  These  amaigements  were  being  made  for  a  Breakfast  which  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  gave  at  Kew,  but  the  Journal  contains  no  record  of  the  party. 

'  Afterwards  the  Gomtesse  de  Paris. 
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Letter  to  a  Friend. 

PaTiliox^  Badex^  Jaly  26, 1861. 

.  .  .  The  English  courier  leaves  for  "  Home,  sweet  home  1 " 
this  eTening^and  he  shall  not  depart  without  a  few  lines  to  you, 
mj  dear  old  pet.  I  hope  Oeoige  obeyed  the  commands  I 
addressed  to  him  from  Calais,  and  sent  my  letter  on  for  your 
perusal,  for  in  it  I  described  the  misery  of  our  passage. 
My  forebodings  were,  alas  I  but  too  fully  r^dised,  and  though 
I  did  not  actually  suffer,  thanks  to  the  chloroform,  I  fdt 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  wretched.  Poor  dear  Mama 
was  more  dead  than  alive  when  we  reached  Calais.  .  .  .  The 
Dessin  Hotel  is  no  longer  the  one  you  remember,  opening 
into  an  old-feishioned  geurden,  but  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  in  a  narrow  street,  the  fragrant  odours  firom 
which  were  not  very  refreshing  to  sea-sick  travellers. 
Captain  Smithett  dined  with  us  as  usual,  and  complimented 
me  on  being  so  good  a  sailor,  but  in  truth  I  consider  myself 
quite  a  phenomenon  in  the  sailing  line. 

We  started  at  twelve  next  (ky  for  Paris.  Our  railway 
jotimey  was  marked  by  but  one  incident — the  loss  of  poor 
Geral(Une's  straw  hat,  which  blew  off  and  went  spinning  over 
the  fields  to  her  and  our  despairing  consternation,  though  we 
could  not  help  laughing.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  hat  has 
since  been  recovered  in  a  very  wearable  state,  having  been 
picked  up  and  sent  after  us  to  Baden.  Lord  Cowley  met  us 
at  the  station,  and  took  us  to  the  Embassy  in  the  sociable,  so 
that  we  might  see  a  little  of  the  Boulevards.  We  dined,  and 
took  the  eight  o'clock  train  to  Baden,  an  Imperial  carriage 
being  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  whole  journey,  and  reached 
Gur  destination  at  10.30  the  next  morning.  Gussy,  Dolphus, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  received  us  and  accompanied 
OS  to  this  charming  abode,  in  which  we  are  most  comfort- 
ably installed,  and  which  certainly  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  the  place.  Picture  to  yourself  a  large 
cottage,  or  small  vUla,  very  prettily  and  comfortably  fiu*- 
nish^  in  the  English  style,  chintzed  and  carpeted,  surrounded 
by  a  nice  garden,  which  shuts  out  all  the  surrounding  houses, 
and  situated  on  a  hill,  commanding  a  very  pretty  view  of 
Baden  itself  and  the  opposite  range  of  wooded  hills, — and 
you  have  our  residence.  The  garden  takes  the  place  of  the 
promenade,  which  we  only  resort  to  just  to  hear  the  music, 
the  Bodety  not  being  nearly  so  agreeable  as  on  our  former 
visit. 

The  royalties  here  include  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince 
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and  Princess  Charles  of  Prussia  (Anna's  parents),  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  and  the  Grand  Duchess,  vntix  whom  I  have 
struck  up  a  great  friendship.  We  have  seen  much  of  Marie 
Hamilton,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  glorious  weather  to 
make  many  expeditions.  .  .  . 

Jcfwrwd. — Baden,  July  29. —  .  .  .  We  set  out  in  three 
carriages,  without  the  Captain,^  for  the  Alt  Schloss,  and 
on  reaching  the  ruins  took  a  most  charming  walk  along  a 
shady  path  under  the  rocks  and  looking  down  into  the  woods. 
Leaving  the  others  to  sit  or  wander  about,  Greraldo,  Liihe, 
Dops,^  M.  de  Engel,  and  I  clambered  up  the  steep  ascent  and 
took  the  road  leadiiig  to  the  Felsen-Briicke,  pausing  to  enjoy 
the  view  from  the  afferent  points  of  rock  that  jutted  out. 
We  returned  by  the  ruins,  and  having  refreshed  ourselves 
with  some  cake,  entered  the  carriages  again  and  drove  home 
by  Ebersteinbuig  and  the  Teufelskcmzel. . .  .  We  were  caught 
in  a  violent  shower  and  had  to  make  our  way  to  Maiie 
Hamilton's  in  a  regular  downpour.  Their  Prussian  Majesties 
and  Baden  Grand-ducal  pair  had  tea  at  Marie's  with  us. 
We  were  a  party  of  ten,  and  it  was  the  dullest  and  slowest 
affair  possible  1  We  scarcely  uttered,  and  were  absorbed  in 
photograph  albums  till  ten  o'clock,  when,  thank  Heaven,  it 
was  over.  We  found  the  Captain  at  the  door  and  took  him 
up  to  the  Pavilion  in  our  carriage  pour  nous  d&ennuyer. 

August  5. —  ...  I  wrote  a  little  before  breakfast,  into 
which  the  dear  King  of  Saxony  tumbled.  He  paid  us  a 
flying  visit,  and  soon  afterwards  Countess  BlUcher,  Countess 
Th&r^  Hardenberg,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
came.  ...  At  two  o'clock  or  so  we  were  off  to  Neuweier  via 
Geroldsau.  The  road  winds  up  through  pine  woods,  and  as 
we  descended  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  a  glorious  view  of  the 
plain  bounded  by  the  Yosges  burst  upon  us.  We  got  out 
at  the  inn  ''Zum  Gtoldenen  Baum,"  and  after  choosiog  a 
place  to  dine  at,  sat  in  the  shade  of  an  orchard,  for  the  heal 
was  well-nigh  overpowering,  until  our  repast  was  ready. .  .  . 
Dinner  over,  we  younger  ones  climbed  up  an  adjoining  hill, 
and  witnessed  a  glorious  sunset  behind  the  Yosges.  .  .  . 
The  evening  was  divine  and  we  remained  sitting  out  in  the 
garden  till  eleven  o'clock  in  rapt  admiration  of  the  canopy  of 
stars  above  us.  August  6. —  .  .  .  Quite  late  in  the  after- 
noon we  had  a  charming  drive  up  to  the  Iburg;  the  cool 
shade  of  the  woods  was  ddightful.    We  youngsters  scrambled 

*  Captain  Pnrey  Cast 

*  The  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Meoklenbarg-Streliti. 
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up  to  the  rain,  leaving  Mama  and  GuBsy  in  the  carriage,  and 
after  enjoying  the  view  ovot  Neuweier  and  Steinbadi  to 
Strasbnrg  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ruin,  we  ascended  the 
tower  by  means  of  ladders,  and  had  a  very  extensive  view  of 
the  Black  Forest.  We  walked  till  we  overtook  Mama's 
carriage,  then  drove  back  to  Baden.  I  went  with  Gussy  to 
the  Hotel  to  be  tidied,  and  then  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  to 
tea,  where  we  found  the  Badens  and  Oldenburgs.  .  .  . 

August  7. —  .  .  .  We  made  an  early  start  in  two  carriages 
for  Forbach :  the  first  part  of  the  way  lay  along  the  Eberstein- 
schloss  route,  then  down  to  Gemsbach,  under  Eberstein,  and 
up  a  charming  rocky  and  wooded  valley  through  which  the 
Murg  runs  tossing  over  its  stony  bed.  The  scenery  from 
the  high-road,  which  is  not  completed,  and  runs  halfway  up 
the  side  of  the  valley,  is  beautiful,  and  the  drive  was  most 
enjoyable.  Passing  through  several  pretty  villages  we  crossed 
the  river  by  a  covered  bridge,  drove  through  Forbach  and 
selected  a  charming  spot  in  a  field  under  some  fruit  trees  just 
beyond  the  town  for  our  gipsy  encampment.  The  Captain 
was  our  cook,  and  in  a  short  time  a  fire  had  been  kindled 
and  our  stew-pan  put  on  it.  We  watched  his  culinary  pro- 
ceedings with  hungry  anxiety  (for  it  was  past  four  when  we 
reached  Forbach)  and  about  six  we  had  a  first-rate  repast  of 
trout,  potatoes  in  their  skins,  the  Captain's  stew,  ice  and 
cakes.  .  .  .  The  drive  home  was  delightful. 

Letters  to  a  Friend, 

Bntupenheim,  September,  1861. 

I  liked  our  stay  at  Baden  very  much,  although  it  was  not 
quite  so  pleasant  as  the  former  one,  which  you  so  well 
remember.  We  left  on  the  10th  of  August  for  Rumpenheim, 
and  found  a  large  party  already  assembled  here.  My  three 
Uncles  and  two  Aunts  unchanged,  the  Landgravine  aged, 
Mimi  of  Dessau  and  her  girls,  Louise  of  Denmark  and  her 
three  girls  ^ — ^the  eldest  strikingly  handsome,  the  second 
sweetly  pretty — and  youngest  boy,^  a  fine  little  fellow,  LQli 
of  Mecklenburg,  who  I  thiik  much  altered,  and  my  brother- 
in-law.  A  few  days  later  our  circle  was  further  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  Chriistian  ^  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  my  brother 

'  Prinoess  Alexandra,  Princess  Marie  Dagmor  (see  footnote,  p.  821),  and 
Princess  Thyra,  now  Duchess  of  Cumberland. 

'  Prince  Waldenuur,  who  married  in  1885  Princess  Marie  d'Orleans,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Chartres. 

'  Prince  Christian,  afterwards  King  of  Denmark. 
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Gussy,  and  my  couBiii  Fritz  of  Hesse.  We  were  a  very 
merry  party  in  spite  of  the  intense  heat,  and  as  united  as 
possible  considering  our  very  different  views  on  certain  poli- 
tical and  other  points.  As  Adelheid  of  Nassau  was  staying 
at  Koningstein,  a  charming  villa  the  Duke  had  given  her  up 
in  the  Tannus  hills,  Mama  advised  me  to  accept  her  invita- 
tion to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  her,  which  accordingly  I 
did.  I  enjoyed  my  visit  very  much,  and  especially  the 
expeditions  to  the  ruined  castles  which  form  a  leading  feature 
of  that  very  pretty  scenery.  Adelheid  was  very  dear  and 
nice,  and  I  thmk  enjoyed  having  me  all  to  herself.  .  .  •  On 
the  28th  we  brought  our  cay  doings  to  a  cUmax  by  a  very 
merry  dance  amongst  ourselves.  With  this  impromptu  hop, 
however,  all  our  fun  ended,  for  on  the  very  next  day  poor  dear 
Uncle  WiUiam  was  taken  ill.  The  attack,  two  days  later, 
assumed  so  serious  a  character  that  for  some  time  we  fluc- 
tuated between  hope  and  fear.  ...  He  is  now,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  much  better,  although  still  very  weak.  During  the  most 
anxious  time  of  his  illness  I  had  one  great  happiness  in  the 
society  of  dear  Aima,  who  was  at  once  telegraphed  for  from 
Berlin.  We  spent  ten  days  together,  and  most  thankful 
was  I  for  even  this  brief  reunion  with  one  I  so  fondly 
love. 

On  the  13th  George  departed  for  Brtihl,  to  see  something 
of  the  Prussian  manoeuvres,  and  a  few  days  later  we  bade  adieu 
to  Louise  and  Christian  and  their  charming  children.  My 
UncLe  being  really  better,  I  indulged  in  a  Uttle  dissipation, 
and  went  to  the  Austrian  General's  at  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
famous  Austrian  band  from  Mayence  (70  strong),  which  was 
sent  for  in  our  honour.  I  was  cdso  present  at  tiie  sham  fight 
between  the  Nassau  troops  and  the  troops  quartered  at  Frank- 
fort, and  took  lunch  with  the  Duke  of  Nassau  in  his  camp. 
Adelheid  was  on  horseback  during  the  whole  affair,  and  rode 
extremely  well.  The  Elector  ^  is  just  now  our  neighbour  at 
Philipsruhe,  whence  he  has  been  over  twice  to  see  us,  and 
Mama  intends  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  run  over 
to  Cassel  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  show  us  the  beauties  of 
the  place.  ...  I  have  had  a  very  happy  letter  from  Katty 
since  her  marriage;^  her  father  gave  her  away.  Only 
conceive,  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  going  to  be  married!  I  am 
speechless  with  astonishment !  .  .  . 

>  Of  Hesae. 

'  Lady  Katherine  Grey-Egerton  had  married  (July  22, 1861}  the  Honble. 
Henry  John  Coke,  brother  to  the  present  Earl  of  Leioeeter. 
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Cambridge  Oottage,  October  15, 1861. 

...  I  miiBt  go  back  to  where  my  last  letter  left  off — 
our  trip  to  Cassel.     We  started  a  party  of  five,  including 
Grussy,  for  Marbuig,  where  we  spent  some  hours  seeing 
tbe    fine  old  church,  which  was  erected  to  the    memory 
of  our  ancestress,  **  Die  Heilige  Elizabeth,"  and  has  lately 
been  restored ;  thence  proceeding  the  same  evening  to  Cassel. 
Judge  of  our  dismay  on  learning,  immediately  on  our  arrival, 
that  the  Elector  was  expected  the  following  day!    Next 
moming  we  drove  up  to  Wilhelmshohe,  the  Elector^s  summer 
residence,  a  beautiM  place,  backed  by  hills  and  splendid 
^vroods,  with  here  and  there  an  autumn  tint  upon  them.    The 
display  of  cascades  and  fountains  (six  in  succession)  was 
qxiite  the  finest  thing  I  have   seen  of  the  kind,  and  the 
happiest  blending  of  art  and  nature  imaginable.     The  Wil- 
helmshohe park  and  woods  and  the  Auggarten,  a  kind  of 
park  close  to  the  town,  reminded  me  more  of  England  than 
anything  I  have  yet  seen  on  the  Continent.    The  beautiful 
marble  bath  in  the  Auggarten  is  full  of  Italian  statues,  and 
the  orangery  contains  some  magnificent  orange  trees  in  full 
blossom.    As  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  sixth  waterfall,  the 
^Elector  drove  up ;  he  was  very  civil,  and  the  following  day 
again  sought  us  out  on  our  drive.     I  was  much  interested  in 
seeing  the  Belvedere  Palace,  in  which  Mama  and  Papa  were 
married,  and  which  contains  a  very  choice  collection  of  pic- 
tures.   We  were  all  so  charmed  with  Cassel  that  we  were 
very  sorry  to  leave  it  again  so  soon.     Captain  Oust  pro- 
nounced it  CO  be  "  a  thoroughly  gentlemanlike  place,"  and  in 
the  truth  of  this  remark  I  quite  agree. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Bumpenheim  we  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Philipsruhe,  where  Wilhelm  Hanau  received  us.  We 
went  all  over  the  chateau,  which  contains  a  long  suite  of 
fair-sized  rooms,  handsomely  furnished,  and  some  good 
modem  pictures.  After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  garden  and 
peep  at  the  river,  we  drove  on  to  the  Schloss  at  Hanau,  with 
its  endless  succession  of  low  rooms,  poorly-furnished,  and  in 
bad  repair.  In  one  fine  saai  are  some  good  pictures  of  Wil- 
helmshohe. Toung  Hanau  invited  us  into  his  own  apart- 
ments, which  are  cheerful  and  comfortable.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  Wilhelmsbad,  where  we  got  out  at  the  Burg, 
which  we  also  inspected.  The  first  Elector  fitted  it  up  in 
rococo  style.  Up  a  winding  staircase  is  a  circular  room 
hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  Landgraves,  beginning  with 
Philip  der  Edelmiithig  down  to  the  Elector,  and  above  is  a 
platform  commanding  a  pretty  view  of  the  woods.    The  day 
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followizig  our  trip  to  Philipsrohe  I  made  the  aoquaintance 
of  Prinoe  Wilkelm  of  Schaumbuig-Lippe,  formerly  in  the 
Austnan  service,  un  sposeur  and  a  Ion  parti  !  We  bade  adieu 
to  the  rest  of  the  Bumpenheim  circle  on  the  7th,  always  a 
trying  affair,  bnt  on  this  ocoasion  more  particolarly  so,  as  the 
parting  from  dear  Uncle  William  cost  our  hearts  a  severe  pang. 
A  delay  at  Mayence  on  account  of  the  trains  enabled  us 
to  see  its  beautiful  cathedral,  which  is  now  in  prooess  of 
repair,  and  will,  when  the  decoration  of  the  roof,  or  rather 
celling,  is  completed,  be  a  great  object  of  attraction  for  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful.  .  .  .  We  had,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
a  very  fair  passage,  although  the  swell  in  Dover  harbour 
upset  poor  Mama.  This,  however,  I  could  scarcely  regret,  as 
it  settled  the  question  of  our  remaining  at  Dover  for  the 
night,  which  on  Mama's  account  I  was  anxious  to  do,  think- 
ing it  too  much  to  go  on  to  Kew  that  evening  after  her 
emotion  at  Rumpenheim  and  the  great  fatigue  of  t£e  journey. 
We  slept  at  the  *'  Lord  Warden,  the  Birminghams  having 
given  up  the  dear  old  Ship,  and  came  up  to  town  next  day, 
reaching  dear  Kew  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th. 

Journal. — 23,  Brunswick  Terrace,  Brighton,  October  24. — . . . 
We  came  down  here  by  road  in  the  brougham,  posting  the 
whole  way  under  six  hours.  The  country  we  passed  through 
was  charming,  gentlemen's  country-seats  positively  lining  the 
road!  The  ponies,  of  course,  accompanied  us  Mther.  .  .  . 
November  2. —  .  .  .  Wrote  till  one  o'clock,  when  we  had 
a  visit  from  dear  old  Miss  Adams,  who  had  come  over  from 
Worthing  to  see  us.  .  .  •  We  drove  out  (I  in  the  phaeton), 
taking  the  Lewes  Road,  and  walked  part  of  the  way  back. 
I  had  the  luck  to  find  a  pony's  and  a  horse's  shoe! 
November  6. — Such  a  morning  I  never  before  beheld  or  ex- 
perienced !  The  sea  rolling  mountains  high,  and  the  gale  so 
tremendous  there  was  no  standing  against  it.  .  .  .  At  twelve 
o'clock  we  prepared  for  our  expedition  to  Ck)olhurst.  It 
began  to  rain  as  we  got  into  the  landau  to  drive  to  the 
station,  and  we  steamed  off  in  a  perfect  deluge,  the  rain 
coming  into  the  carriage.  Nothing  could  look  more  hopeless, 
but  we  were  thankful  to  get  away  from  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
and  as  we  approached  our  destination  the  weather  suddenly 
cleared  up  and  the  sun  burst  forth.  Mr.  C.  Dickins  and 
Captain  Oust  received  us  at  the  Horsham  station,  whence  an 
omnibus  conveyed  the  whole  party  to  Coolhurst,  where  Lady 
Elizabeth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickins,  Meuian,  Addy,^  and  Mr. 

*  The  present  Earl  Brownlow. 
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Xjane^  awaited  us.  The  house  is  channing,  and  the  grounds 
seem  beautiful  The  libraryor  sitting-room, opening  into  a  con- 
servatory, is  quite  the  perfection  of  a  room.  After  luncheon 
we  saw  dearest  Madame  de  Nermann,  who  is  more  lovable 
and  admirable  than  ever  in  her  touching  resignation  to  tiie 
X)ivine  wilL  We  sat  with  her  and  dear  Marian  for  a  while, 
and  then  I  joined  the  others  in  a  game  at  rolling  billiards. 
Soon  after  five  o'clock  we  took  our  leave,  "  Uncle  Charles  "  ^ 
and  the  Captain  accompmying  us  to  Horaham. 

Novefmber  8. —  .  .  .  We  went  to  the  Town  Hall  at  eight 
o'clock  to  attend  Charles  Dickens's  reading  of  ''Nicholas 
Nickleby  "  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  and  the  Trial  in  "  Pickwick." 
He  renders,  rather  than  reads  his  subject,  and  is  admirable  in 
his  change  of  voice  and  manner,  especially  in  the  comic  parts, 
which  he  gives  with  a  great  deal  of  drollery  and  humour. 
The  first  part  was  deeply  interesting — the  second  immensely 
amusing.  Noveinber  9. —  .  .  .  Home  by  two  o'clock  to  dress 
and  have  our  limcheon  before  driving  to  the  Pavilion  to  hear 
Charles  Dickens  read  ''David  Copperfield"  in  six  chapters,  four 
containing  the  pith  of  the  history  of  Em'ly  and  Steerforth, 
Mr.  Peggotty  and  Ham,  one  devoted  to  David's  bachelor 
dinner  at  the  Micawbers',  and  the  sixth  to  his  courtship  and 
marriage  with  Dora.  In  the  two  last  named  Dickens's  comic 
drollery  was  irresistible,  whilst  his  rendering  of  the  pathetic 
parts  was  finer  and  more  touching  them  in  "Nicholas 
Nickleby."  It  was  over,  I  thought,  too  soon.  Lord  Bobert 
Clinton^  was  there  in  his  chair,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

November  12. —  .  .  .  During  dinner  we  learned  the  death  of 
the  poor  young  King  of  Porti^al.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus 
fever  a  few  days  afber  one  of  lus  younger  brothers  had  died  of 
it.  His  has  been  a  sad  fate,  poor  fellow!^  November  13. —  ... 
In  the  afternoon  I  was  busy  writing,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
and  Grand  Duchess  Constantine  of  Sussia,  with  their  little 


»  The  Vicar  of  Aahridge. 

^  Mr.  CharloB  Bonse  DioldiiB. 

'  Sixth  ion  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Newoastle.    He  was  a  great  invaUd. 

*  Don  Pedro  V.  (aee  footnote,  p.  816).  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  25. 
In  her  Diary  for  the  day  Her  Majesty  writee :  **  Snoh  a  fearfnl  lou  .  .  .  the 
only  thought  whioh  has  comfort  in  it,  ia  that  he— dear,  pure,  exceUent  Pedro 
— iB  united  to  his  darling  angel  Stephanie.  .  .  .  But  it  is  an  irreparahle  loes 
for  the  country,  whioh  adored  him;  for  his  and  our  family,  of  whioh  he  was 
the  brightest  ornament ;  for  Europe— in  short,  for  every  one.  .  .  .  My  Albert 
was  very  fond  of  him,  loved  him  like  a  son  (as  I  did  too),  while  he  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  Alberti  and  m,BB  urorthy  of  hiqi "  C'  Life  o^  th^  Prii^^e 
Consort*"  vol.  v.  p.  ^10). 
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girl,  Olga,^  were  announced.  The  telegram  they  had  sent  to 
apprise  ns  of  their  coming  did  not  arriye  till  an  hour  later; 
it  was  therefore  a  great  surprise,  but  a  very  pleasant  ona 
She  is  charming,  so  unafifected  and  affectionate.  He  trhs  sur 
son  beau  dire,  and  immensely  improved  in  manner.  We  fed 
them  with  tea,  sandwiches  and  buns,  wine,  and  bread  and 
cheese,  which  they  did  ample  justice  to,  and  they  took  their 
departure  just  before  five  o'clock  in  our  carriage,  en  route  for 
the  station.  .  .  . 

November  14. —  .  .  .  Before  breakfast  we  drove  down  to 
the  swimming-bath  to  see  the  sitnmmer  and  Mr.  Brill's  little 
girls  and  boy  exhibit.  Greraldo  and  I  resolved  to  try  the  art ! 
November  15. — A  fine,  cold  day.  Up  at  seven,  dressed,  and 
drove  at  nine  to  the  swimming-bath,  for  Greraldo  and  me  to 
take  our  first  lesson.  After  getting  over  our  nervousness  we 
both  managed  very  well,  &anks  to  the  swimmer,  Miss 
Ragless,  and  quite  enjoyed  it.  After  breakfast  I  started  solo 
in  the  phaeton  for  the  old  Steine,  where  I  picked  up  Yaddy 
Spencer,' and  drove  her  to  Lewes.  There  we  got  out,  and 
walked  down  into  the  town.  After  poking  about  we  dis- 
covered the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  Geraldo  and  I  climbed  up  the  steps,  for  it  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  commanding  the  town. 
Ascending  the  tower,  now  converted  into  a  museum,  we  had 
a  fine  view,  then  hastening  down  again  we  joined  the  others 
at  Southover  Church,  a  very  pretty  edifice,  with  a  western 
chapel  in  good  taste  adjoining  it,  containing  the  marble 
tombstone  of  Gundrada,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, together  with  her  bones,  and  those  of  her  husband, 
Earl  Warenne,  in  two  leaden  coffers.  I  drove  back,  passing 
through  Lewes  by  perilous  back  streets  too  steep  to  be 
pleasant,  and  finsJly  accomplished  the  feat  of  driving  down 
the  Cliff  at  the  fashionable  hour,  for  we  were  not  home  till 
four. 

November  16. —  ...  I  occupied  myself  till  twelve  o'clock, 
when  we  had  a  walk  up  and  down  the  West  Cliff,  and  then 
started  on  a  long  drive  in  the  sociable.  Taking  the  Patcham 
road  we  turned  into  the  old  London  one,  leaving  it  after  we 
had  descended  the  steep  hill  over  Clayton  tunnel,  the  scene 
of  the  recent  railway  accident,  to  seek  for  a  lane  into  Danny 
Park,  but  this  being  under  repair,  we  crossed  some  fields  and 
returned  to  the  high-road,  turning  off  into  Danny  Park  on  the 

'  Now  the  Qneen  of  Greece. 

'  Daughter  of  Sir  Horace  Beanchamp  Seymour  and  second  wife  of  the 
fourth  Earl  Spencer. 
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bher  side.  It  is  a  fine  old  country  sqture's  seat,  dating  from 
tie  Tndors,  the  house  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Elizabethan 
ra  on  it.  Mr.  Campion,  junior,  admitted  us,  and  in  the 
bsenoe  of  his  parents  shewed  us  the  fine  hall  and  sitting- 
Denis,  all  hung  with  old  portraits.  Thence  we  proceeded 
brongh  the  large  village  of  Hurstpierpoint,  which  is  very 
irctty,  and  is  in  part  made  up  of  the  Brighton  tradesmen's 
iUas,  back  into  the  Horsham  and  Patcham  road,  and  did  not 
each  home  till  just  upon  five  o'clock.  .  .  .  November  18. — 
.  .  We  drove  towards  Hove  Church,  turning  into  two  cuU 
le  sac  before  reaching  it,  and  got  out  to  see  a  pretty  stone 
aonmnent  in  the  churchyard,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
ister  of  Lady  Stradbroke,  and  carved  by  her  "intended,"  a 
VIr.  Beauclerc.    Thence  by  the  lanes  at  the  back  of  the  town 

0  the  old  Brigkthelmstone  Church,  to  see  the  moniunent  to 
Phoebe  Hessel,  who  enlisted  in  the  last  century,  and  served 
luring  the  '45.  She  died  here  in  1821,  aged  108.  .  .  . 
VovemAer  20. — A  blowy  day  and  keen  air.  lie  sky  of  the 
leepest  blue !  Up  before  eight,  and  then  to  the  swimming- 
3ath — my  fifth  lesson — to  exhibit  before  Mama,  who  was 
igreeably  surprised  at  our  proficiency  in  the  art.  I  swam 
ilone  two-thirds  of  the  length,  and  performed  sundry  feats. 
Wlien  we  were  dressed  we  stayed  some  time  looking  at  a 
school  of  young  ladies  swimming.  .  .  .  After  dropping  the 
Dickinses  at  Lady  Georgina  Bathurst's,  and  taking  leave  of 
Oount  Wimpffen,  and  quite  a  flirtation  with  Lord  Bobert,  I 
went  in  to  lunch.  .  .  .  Noveniber  25. — Up  at  6.30  by  candle- 
light, and  shortly  before  eight  drove  to  Brill's  to  take  our  last 
swimming  lesson !  It  was  eminently  successful  .  .  .  Packed 
my  box,  and  at  10.50  left  our  Brighton  domicile  for  the 
station.  ...  On  our  arrival  at  Kew,  dear  old  Fracky  wel- 
comed me  after  an  absence  of  four  months. 

CamJmdge  Cottage^  November  26. —  .  .  .  Felt  sad  at  parting 
with  my  27th  year,  which  has,  thank  God,  been  a  pleasant 
one,  though  content  to  leave  my  future  to  Him  Who  doeth 
all  things  well.  November  27. —  .  .  .  My  28th  birthday. 
May  it  usher  in  a.  happy,  joyful,  care-less  year  I    and  may 

1  grow  in  grace  therein.  I  awoke  early,  Fracky  brought  me 
numberless  pretty  offerings,  and  I  was  up  before  eight  o'clock. 
The  morning  was  sunsMny.  George  kindly  surprised  us 
about  ten  o'clock,  when  I  was  admitted  to  the  drawing- 
room.  .  .  .  George  gave  a  very  handsome,  merry  dinner  in 
my  honour.  .  .  .  Decemher  4. —  .  .  .  Hancock's  little  girl 
played  to  us  most  charmingly,  and  certainly  wonderfully  well 
for  not  quite  twelve !  whilst  we  looked  at  his  things.  .  .  . 
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December  6. — ^Heard  of  poor  dear  Lady  C^uming's  death  of 
cholera  ont  in  India.  .  .  .  Inspected  a  number  of  beantifol 
prints  Graves  had  sent  for  choice,  and  shortly  before  one 
o'clock  we  started  in  tibe  cane  landau  for  St.  James's,  where 
dear  Katty  Coke  paid  me  a  visit — our  first  meeting  since 
her  marriage!  ...  In  the  evening  Mama  finished  Mrs. 
St.  Greoige's  Journal,^  kept  during  her  visit  to  Germany  in 
1799  and  1800,  to  us.  .  .  .  December  7. —  .  .  .  George  and 
Sir  Bichaid  Airey  dined  with  us,  and  brought  us  the  startling 
news  that  war  with  America  is  expected,  and  that  two 
battalions  of  Guards  are  under  orders  to  embark  at  once 
for  Canada.  30,000  stand  of  arms  were  shipped  to-day. 
Alas!  that  we  are  again  to  be  engaged  in  war,^  but  may 
God  give  us  the  victory.  ...  I  finished  young  Bulwer's 
poem  of  "  Lucile  "  aloud.  We  are  all  charmed  with  it.  His 
metaphors  are  so  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  passages  very 
striking. 

December  11. —  ...  At  two  o'clock  Helena,  Louise,  and 
Marie  Leiningen,  accompanied  by  Miss  Byng,  arrived.  They 
said  but  little  about  poor  Albert's  illness,  trying  to  make 
light  of  it,  and  assured  us  he  had  had  three  good  nights.  .  .  . 
December  12. —  .  .  .  Just  as  we  were  starting  for  town  Mr. 
Whitehurst  came  about  the  railway  to  Kew,  and  detained 
us  tiU  nearly  twelve  o'clock ;  when  he  had  left  we  drove  up 
to  Gloucester  House  cuid  saw  Greorge,  who  alarmed  us  about 
Albert.  Mama  and  I  then  did  some  shopping  together.  .  .  . 
DecemierlS. —  .  . .  I  had  a  better  account  of  Albert  from  Lady 
Augusta  Bruce  this  morning.  .  .  .  December  14 — ^A  bright 
sunshiny  day,  but  oh !  how  sad  an  one !  Up  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  whilst  dressing  was  sent  for  to  Mama,  who  had  received 
a  letter  from  Greorge  saying  that  Albert  was  in  imminent 

»  See  p.  4. 

'  The  firing  npon  the  British  steamer  Treni  by  an  Amerioan  warship,  and 
the  subsequent  arrest  of  four  passengers,  had  prodaoed  snoh  a  feeling  of 
indignation  throughout  this  country  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  open  hostilities 
muBt  follow.  Thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  the  amendment,  proposed  by 
the  Prince  Consort,  in  Lord  Palmerston*s  despatch,  so  terrible  a  calamity  was 
averted.  The  Amerioan  Qoyemment  informed  the  Foreign  Secretary  that 
the  captain  of  the  warship  had  acted  without  instructions,  and  that  the  foor 
persons  taken  from  the  Tretii  should  ''be  cheerfully  liberated."  This 
welcome  intelligence  reached  London  on  January  9, 1862,  and  was  communi- 
cated at  once  to  the  Queen,  who  in  her  reply  said,  "  Lord  Palmeraton  cannot 
but  look  on  this  peaceful  issue  of  the  American  quarrel  as  greatly  owing  to 
her  beloTed  Prince,  who  wrote  the  observations  upon  the  Draft  to  Lord 
Lyons,  in  which  Lord  Palmersion  so  entirely  concurred.  It  was  the  last  thing 
he  ever  wrote  "  («  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  vol.  v.  p.  426). 
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%ngeT,  and  the  doctors  dreaded  the  nisht  for  him.  Greorge 
as  to  go  to  Windsor  by  the  seven  adock  train.  TerriiU 
dings  t^ese !  Hastened  down  to  join  the  others  at  breakfast, 
ho,  like  myself,  could  not  at  all  realise  them.  After  taking 
touching  farewell  of  poor  old  WilUs,  who  was  to  depart  for 
is  lodge  at  the  Kingston  Gate,  I  went  up  with  Mama  to  her 
yoza,  and  presently  tried  to  settle  down  to  my  accounts  in 
ly  own  sanctnm.  ...  In  the  middle  of  Ixmcheon  we  had  a 
Bcond  letter  from  Greoige  to  say  that  poor  Albert  was  a  shade 
etter,  the  breathing  being  less  oppressed,  but  the  danger  was 
till  imminent.  An  hour  or  so  later  the  Colonel  brought  me 
very  tmsatisfactory  telegram  from  Phipps.  .  .  . 
J?eeember  15,  Sunday. — ^A  greyish  day,  and  a  wretched 
tie  !  At  8.30  I  received  the  terrible  tidings  communicated 
yj  a  telegram  from  Phipps  to  Mama,  that  poor  dear  Albert 
laxl  breathed  his  last  shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
>receding  night.  The  poor  unhappy  Queen !  How  will  she 
)ver  bear  it?  and  those  poor  children,  to  whom  he  was 
rverything!  God  help  them!  I  hastened  to  Mama,  who, 
ike  myself,  was  quite  stunned  by  the  shock,  and  could  not 
find  relief  in  tears,  then  dressed  and  went  down  to  breakfast 
Little  did  we  dr^un  last  night,  with  all  our  fears,  of  the 
Derrible  scene  that  was  just  then  passing  at  Windsor !  and 
bhat  he,  who  had  been  the  ruling  head,  the  very  life  of  that 
family  and  household,  and  the  idol  of  our  poor  beloved 
Queen,  had  gone  to  his  long  rest.  At  two  o'clock  I  left  with 
Greraldo  and  the  Colonel  for  the  Bichmond  station  en  route 
for  Windsor,  where  we  arrived  just  before  three  o'clock. 
We  walked  up  the  hvaidred  eteps  to  the  Castle,  which,  with 
all  its  blinds  drawn  down,  looked  dreary  and  dismal  indeed.  I 
went  in  at  the  Lancaster  Tower  entrance,  and  in  the  corridor 
met  Marie  Leiuingen  and  Victor  Hohenlohe:  a  little  way 
further  down  we  came  upon  poor  Alice,  Helena,  Louise,  and 
Arthur,  who  all  broke  down  at  sight  of  me,  though  they 
strove  to  regain  composure,  and  to  remain  as  calm  as  possible 
for  their  widowed  mother's  sake.  Alice  hurried  me  to  liie 
poor  Queen's  door,  in  the  hope  she  would  see  me,  but  came 
out  again  with  the  message,  "  She  had  not  the  heart  to  see 
me — that  day."  We  therefore  returned  to  the  corridor, 
where  I  found  Wales  with  Leiningen  and  the  Due  de 
Nemours.  After  Alice  had  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
the  Due,  he  took  his  leave,  and  we  afi  went  out  for  a  while, 
and  met  little  Beatrice  and  Thirston,  who  joined  us.  We 
walked  on  the  teirace,  and  as  far  as  the  kennel,  then 
separated  from  Wales  and  his  cousins,  and  retraced  our 
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steps  to  the  Castle.    I  accompanied  the  girls  to  &eir  room, 
where  we  had  tea. 

Wales  presently  joined  us,  and  took  me  later  to  see  poor 
dear  Albert.  He  lay  on  a  small  bed  in  the  blue  room  (of 
late  years  Mama's  bedroom),  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  at  the 
head  and  single  ones  laid  on  his  breast,  and  scattered  on 
the  white  coverlid.  With  a  bursting  heart  I  gazed  on  those 
handsome  features,  more  beautiful  far  than  in  life,  on  which 
death  had  set  so  soft  a  seal,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he 
were  sleeping,  and  looked  my  tearful  last  on  them!  The 
eyelids  were  scarcely  closed,  and  &ere  was  a  smile  on  the 
lips,  which,  I  like  to  think,  told  (as  I  fondly  hoped  and 
prayed  it  might)  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave,  I  would 
have  given  much  to  have  been  able  to  kneel  down  by 
the  bedside,  but  there  were  men  in  the  room,  Mr.  Ck)rbould, 
Dr.  Brown,  and  the  page,  and  I  could  not  therefore  give 
way  to  my  feelings.  Wales  was  very  nice,  as  we  went  out 
together ;  we  then  sat  in  the  corridor,  the  doctors.  Sir  James 
Clark,  Sir  Henry  HoUand,  and  Dr.  Jenner^  passing  to  and 
fro  and  stopping  to  talk  to  us ;  Alice  went  away  with  Marie 
Leiningen,  and  I  remained  with  Wales  and  wrote  two  tele- 
grams for  him.  At  six  o'clock  Greorge,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  town,  joined  us.  Alice  and  Marie  gave  me  many 
interesting  details  of  His  illness,  and  about  seven  little 
Arthur  put  me  :into  the  carriage  with  Greraldo  and  the 
Colonel  to  drive  to  the  station,  and  I  reached  home  soon 
after  eight. 

December  21.  —  ...  I  saw  from  Mama's  window  the 
brake  go  by,  drawn  by  our  six  horses  in  the  state  harness 
(preparatory  to  Monday's  sad  ceremony).  .  .  .  December  22, 
Sunday.  —  A  cold  grey  day.  .  .  .  After  the  congregation 
had  gone  in  I  slipped  into  Church.  Sir  William  preached 
on  our  recent  loss,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  Selle 
played  the  Dead  March  in  SauL  We  stayed  till  all  had 
dispersed  and  then  went  home  and  for  a  short  walk,  in  which 
I  lost  sight  of  Mama  whilst  feeding  the  birds.  ...  At  2.30 
we  drove  up  to  Gloucester  House  and  found  George  very 
unwell  indeed,  his  nerves  terribly  upset.  He  had  called  in 
Dr.   Fergusson,  who  with  the  other  doctors,  forbade  his 

*  Sir  James  Olark,  Bari,  and  Dr.  Jenner  were  in  attendance  on  the  Prince 
Gonaort  during  the  early  stages  of  his  illness,  bnt  as  His  Boyal  Highness'a 
case  beoame  more  oritioal  it  was  thought  adyisable  to  call  in  farther  assistance, 
and  the  serrices  of  Dr.  Thomas  Watson  and  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart,  fiither 
of  the  present  Lord  Euintsford,  were  requisitioned.  Both  Dr.  Jenner  and 
Dr.  Watson  were  subsequently  created  baronets. 
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attending  the  funeral,  in  spite  of  which  Greorge  declared  he 
ifH/uid  go.  The  worry  and  excitement  had  well-nigh  driven 
him  into  a  fever.  Edward  Weimar  came  in  and  sat  with  us  for 
some  time,  and  at  five  o'clock  or  so  we  started  on  our  return, 
considerably  anxious  at  heart.  ...  I  telegraphed  to  Alice. 

December  23. —  ...  A  grey,  cheerless  Saj  1  The  very  air 
felt  heavy  with  the  general  gloom.  Up  at  eight.  .  .  .  The 
tolling  of  the  bell  and  the  minute-guns  in  St.  James's  Park 
informed  us  that  the  last  sad  ceremony  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  was  about  to  take  place.  After  a  short 
interval,  I  began  to  write  to  poor  dear  Vicky,  and  when 
luncheon  was  over  went  on  with  my  letter:  towards  four 
o'clock  the  Colonel  returned  from  the  funeral,  and  gave  us  all 
the  melancholy  particulars  of  the  sad  and  striking  scene. 

ChristTncLS  Bay !  but  oh !  how  difiTerent  to  former  years. 
I  breakfasted  in  my  sitting-room,  where  the  Colonel  came  to 
wish  me  happier  returns  of  the  day.  Sir  William  gave  us 
a  very  appropriaie  sermon:  after  lunch  we  drove  up  to 
Gloucester  House,  and  were  glad  to  find  Greorge  rather  better 
and  decidedly  more  cheerful  about  himself.  December  31. — 
I  went  to  Evening  Service  with  EUinor  Dunbar,  and  sat  in 
their  pew.  Sir  William  finished  his  sermon  with  a  very 
touching  prayer.  ...  I  assisted  at  dear  Mama's  undressing, 
then  spent  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  Old  Tear  and  the  first 
few  of  1862  in  reading  and  prayer  for  all  dear  to  me  and 
for  myself. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

WEDDING  BELLS. 

1862-1866. 

Letter  npon  the  death  of  the  Prince  CoDBort— Visit  to  the  British  Moseinn 
— Princess  Alice  at  New  Lodge — ^Pictures  at  Christie's  Boomfr— 
Touching  interview  with  the  Queen — ^The  Rev.  Charles  Kingdey  at 
the  Chapel  Royal— Dr.  Magee  at  St.  Paurs— Opening  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  1862 — ^Princess  Mary's  impressions  of  the  Exhibh 
tion — Visit  to  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple — ^Marriage  of  Princess 
Alice — Princess  Mary's  maiden  speech — The  Prince  of  Wales  attains 
his  majority  —  Letter  to  Louisa  Frazer  —  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Denmark  at  Windsor — ^A  merry  Christmas  and  New  Year — ^Lawn 
meet  at  Badminton — ^The  Prince  of  Wales  takes  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords — ^Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — Quards'  ball — ^Tbe 
Comte  de  Paris  married — Betrothal  of  Princess  Mary  to  Prince  Teck 
— His  characteristics — Trousseau  confined  to  British  manu&ctares^ 
Princess  Mary's  wedding-day — Honeymoon  at  Ashridge — Sudden 
departure  for  Vienna — The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the  war- 
First  six  months  of  married  life. 

The  great  and  unexpected  affliction  that  in  the  closing  days 
of  1861  had  fallen  upon  the  Boyal  Family  and  plunged  a 
nation  into  mourning  cast  an  abiding  sadness  over  the  new 
year.  Sorrow  was  universal,  and  the  loss  one  that  extended 
to  every  class  of  the  community.  To  Princess  Mary  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  a  great  grief,  but  her  first 
thought  was  for  the  bereaved  Queen  and  the  Royal  children, 
and  truly  characteristic  of  her  warm  heart  and  tender, 
sympathetic  nature  is  the  following  letter,  written  a  few 
weeks  after  the  funeral  had  taken  place : — 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  January,  1862. 
...  I  trust  you  will  accept,  together  with  my  gratefiil 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  sympathy  so  kindly  cojuveyed 
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in  your  letter  to  me^  the  expression  of  my  unfeigiied  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  write  to  you  before  this.  .  .  .  But  every 
post  brought  me  letters  of  condolence,  and  my  poor  bereaved 
cousins  are  so  continually  writing  to  me,  and  assure  me  that 
my  letters  are  a  comfort  to  them,  that  I  have  never  had  a 
moment's  leisure.  ...  It  has,  as  you  may  imagine,  been  a 
time  of  great  sorrow  to  tis,  although  of  course  every  feeling 
of  personal  grief  is  absorbed  by  the  thought  of  the  over- 
whelming affliction  of  our  widowed  Queen  and  the  deep 
sympathy  awakened  for  her  in  every  breast,  and  most 
especially  so  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  her  own 
family.  Hers  is  indeed  the  bitterness  of  woe,  and  beyond 
all  words  do  I  pity  her,  for  after  a  life  of  almost  unequalled 
happiness  she  is  draining  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  its  very 
dr^. 

It  sends  a  pang  to  my  heart  when  I  think  that  she  is  left 
thus  early  on  her  lonely  eminence  to  meet  the  duties  of 
her  exalted  station  and  &ice  the  trials  of  life  cUone,  and  yet 
not  alone,  if ,  as  I  pray  she  will,  she  turns  to  her  Ood  in  her 
hour  of  need.  Oh !  may  she  find  Him  a  very  ready  help  in 
trouble.  He  alone  can  bind  up  the  broken  heait  and  speak 
peace  to  the  mourner.  We  must  all  unite  in  prayer  for  her 
and  her  poor  sorrowing  children,  who  for  their  mother's  sake 
have  straggled  to  bear  up  under  this  terrible  visitation. 
You  know  how  devotedly  they  loved  their  dear  Father,  and 
can  therefore,  in  a  measure,  estimate  the  extent  of  their 
bereavement  and  the  load  of  sorrow  that  is  weighing  down 
their  young  hearts. 

I  saw  the  poor  Queen  on  the  Monday  following  the  terrible 
event,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  misery  of  that 
meeting.  I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  sorrow  too  sacred 
for  words,  and  which  the  deepest,  tenderest  sympathy  could 
in  no  wise  alleviate.  Her  voice  in  its  touching  plaintiveness 
wrung  my  very  heart,  and  her  words  and  manner  quite  over- 
came me.  I  saw  that  her  life  had  passed  away  with  his,  and 
that  henceforth  she  would  drag  on  a  weary  existence  alone. 
Since  then  the  accoimts  from  Osborne  have  been,  and  are,  as 
satisfactory  as  we  could  hope,  and  only  three  days  ago  we 
saw  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  confirms  this.  He  says 
our  poor  Queen  occupies  herself  with  business,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  tolerably  cabn  and  composed.  Helena  wrote  me 
word  yesterday  that  she  sleeps  well  now,  which  is  a  great 
blessing,  as  also  that  she  takes  exercise ;  but  I  hear  that  she 
is  grown  thin  and  paie.  Poor  thing  I  she  says  that  her  life 
from  henceforth  will  be  one  of  labour,  that  she  will  toil  on, 
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for  her  happiness  in  this  life  is  all  gone.  I  have  had  a  heart- 
rending letter  of  eight  rages  from  her,  and  she  most  kindly 
and  thooghtfolly  sent  Mama  and  me  a  tiny  photograph  of 
poor  dear  Albert's  head  enclosed  in  a  locket.  I  mention  all 
these  particulars,  knowing  how  much  they  will  interest 
you. 

I  think  if  anything  on  earth  can  tend  to  soothe  our  Queen's 
grief,  it  will  be  the  great  feeling  shown  throughout  the 
country.  All  classes  seem  to  unite,  not  only  in  loyal 
sympathy  for  their  bereaved  Sovereign,  but  in  heartfelt 
sorrow  for  him,  to  whose  great  and  eminently  useful  quaUties 
one  and  all  now  bear  a  ready  testimony,  and  in  whom  I  may 
in  truth  say  the  nation  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  You 
have  particularly  mentioned  the  poor  dear  Princess  Boyal  in 
your  letter,  and  I  must,  therefore,  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a 
most  touching  letter  from  her,  tdling  me  how  inexpressibly 
wretched  she  is.  She  is  coming  over  in  a  few  weeks.  Poor 
darling !  What  a  terrible  return  to  the  home  of  her  childhood ! 
Alfred,  too,  is  very  shortly  expected.  .  .  . 

Journal. — Cambridge  Cottage,  Jaimary  1,  1862. — ^A  new 
year !  Oh  I  may  it  be  fraught  with  joys  and  happiness  for 
me  and  mine,  and  as  free  from  care  as  possible,  and  may 
Gh>d's  blessing  rest  upon  us  throughout  its  course,  and  that  of 
many  and  many  succeeding  years.  .  .  .  January  10. —  .  .  . 
Mama  and  I  drove  up  to  see  Greoige,  and  sat  with  him :  he 
is  better,  and  as  cross  as  possible!  Dear  Marian  Alford 
arrived,  and  we  had  tea.  ...  On  our  way  back  we  went  to 
Daniell's  for  a  dab,  and  thence  home.  .  .  .  January  12, 
Sunday. —  .  .  .  Mr.  Birch  assisted  Sir  William  Dunbar 
in  the  service  this  morning,  and  preached  a  very  strange 
sermon,  the  first  part  being  anii-doctrinai,  as  it  represented 
the  serpent's  form  for  Satan  to  be  a  mere  metaphor.  .  .  . 
About  five  o'clock  I  had  a  visit  from  Sir  William,  who 
roused  me  to  a  new  view  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  and 
my  own  personal  interest  in  being  "uplifted."  .  .  .  After 
he  left  I  sat  in  Mama's  room,  cmd  we  shed  many  tears 
over  the  poor  Queen's  heartrending  letters. 

January  17. —  .  .  .  We  went  on  to  Gloucester  House, 
expecting  to  meet  King  Leopold  there,  but  found  instead  a 
note  from  George,  saying  that  the  King  was  imwell,  where- 
upon Mama  wrote  to  the  latter  proposing  to  call  upon  him. 
.  .  .  We  then  drove  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  paid  the 
King  a  long  visit,  afterwards  calling  on  Lady  Jersey,  and 
found  D'Israeli  with  her.   She  was  tre&  causante  and  gracious, 
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and  gave  us  some  tea.  January  23. —  .  .  .  Mama  reoeived 
alett^fromMimi^toinform  usof  TUla'sie^ro^AoZ  tolippe!' 
He  proposed  again,  and  was  accepted.  Mimi  is  highly 
pleased,  and  I  am  delighted,  and  wish  them  every  happiness. 
After  our  excitement  at  the  news  had  somewhat  subsided, 
we  settled  down  to  some  reading.  .  .  .  We  dined  d  trais.  It 
was  a  very  strange  diimer,  as  all  the  fried  things  misglikkteti, 
poor  Oppermann  having  completely  lost  his  head  I  January 
28. —  .  .  .  lina  conveyed  us  in  her  landau  to  daremont, 
where  we  found  the  poor  dear  old  Queen  painfully  weak. 
The  Duo  de  Nemours  and  Princesse  Joinville  received  us, 
and  presently  Ciquite  Joinville  took  me  up  to  see  her  room, 
which  is  full  of  birds,  alive  and  stuffed,  and  curiosities.  She 
also  showed  me  her  mother's  tiny  salon.  Then  lina  fetched 
us  down  to  tea,  when  I  found  Marguerite  and  Blanche  ^  had 
joined  the  party.  The  room  looked  quite  cosy  lighted  up.  .  .  . 
In  the  evening  I  read  a  pamphlet,  by  a  secret  agent  of 
Cavour's,  entitled  "  Bevelations,"  and  containing  horrible 
stories  about  Italy.  Jantiary  31. — Drove  with  Charlie 
I*nrves  *  over  to  Orleans  House  to  leave  a  message,  and  on 
my  way  home,  having  seen  a  wretched-looking  labourer 
shaking  all  over,  as  if  in  a  fit,  close  to  Lord  Eussell's,**  I 
turned  up  a  grass  road,  all  mud  and  ruts,  towards  Lucas's 
cottage,  and  sent  him  to  look  after  the  poor  man.  After 
luncheon  EUa  and  I  went  to  the  school  (Mama  following 
somewhat  later),  and  there  assisted  at  the  tea  I  annually 
regale  the  children  with.  Seventy  boys  and  girls  were 
feasted,  and,  tea  over,  they  sang  several  pieces  very  nicely, 
1^  by  Mrs.  Moore,  the  new  schoolmistress,  finally  cheering 
us  most  vociferously. 

St  James's  Pcdace,  February  10. — Our  poor  Queen's 
Wedding  Day!  .  .  .  February  15. — The  Captain  came  in 
full  of  the  afifair  of  my  photograph  as  "  Summer,"  now  most 
mproperly  published.  .  .  .  Mama  and  I  went  out  in  the 
brougham,  and  ferreted  out  Katty  Coke's  house  in  Warwick 
Square,  where  I  was  deposited.  Scarcely  had  I  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  Katty,  when  she  summoned  her  husband  and 
presented  him  to  me,  and  there  we  sat  a  trois  in  her  pretty 
diawing-room  for  an  hour  or  more,  I  cultivating  assiduously 
Mr.  Coke!  ...  To  dinner  with  the  Duchess  of  Inverness. 
We  were  a  party  of  eight,  and  dined  in  the  tent-room.    The 

^  PrinoesB  Marie  of  Anhalt-Dessan,  mother  of  Prinoess  Bathildis. 
'  Princess  Bathildis  of  Anhalt-Deaaau  (see  p.  79). 
'  Daughters  of  the  Due  de  Nemours.  *  Son  of  Colonel  Parres. 

*  Pembroke  Lodge,  Bichmond  Park. 
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conversation  was  general  and  animated,  and  superseded  any 
round  game. 

Ftbro/ary  22. —  .  .  .  We  set  out,  almost  directly  after 
luncheon,  for  the  British  Museum,  where  we  were  met  by 
the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  and  received  by  MUman,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  librarians,  and  other 
gentlemen.  Panizzi  made  himself  scarce,  or  vxu  invisible 
during  our  visit  Our  guides  conducted  us  first  into  the 
new  reading-room — a  grand  circular  hall  with  book-shelves 
all  round  it,  containing  from  60,000  to  70,000  volumes,  with 
seats  and  accommodation  for  320  readers  and  a  splendid 
dome,  altogether  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  now  existing. 
Thence  we  were  conducted  into  the  old  library,  and  shown 
some  interesting  autographs,  Greorge  III.'s  reading-desk,  and 
his  own  library,^  containing  specimens  of  very  early  English 
and  foreign  printing.  We  also  saw  Magna  Charta  (an 
original  copy),  several  most  curious  and  beautiful  missals, 
and  some  original  sketches  by  the  Old  Masters,  together 
with  books  illustrated  by  them.  Two  delightful  hours  were 
spent  in  this  manner,  when  we  were  obliged  to  tear  ourselves 
away. 

February  24. —  .  .  .  Mama  and  I  started  for  Kew,  where, 
after  inspecting  the  bolts  and  bars  of  the  rooms,  in  case  of 
thieves,  who,  during  the  last  week,  have  been  busy  at  Kew, 
and  seeing  poor  Hepburn,  who  is  still  laid  up  with  his  1^, 
we  visited  dear  Papa's  mausoleum  and  placed  two  wreaths 
on  the  coffin.  .  .  .  February  25. — I  drove  with  (xeox^  to  the 
Paddington  Station  in  time  for  the  11.15  train  for  Windsor, 
whence  a  landau  and  four  conveyed  us  to  New  Lodge,  where 
the  Van  de  Weyers  and  Lady  Caroline  Banington  received 
us.  Almost  immediately  I  went  up  to  Alice's  little  sitting- 
room,  and  remained  talking  with  her  until  luncheon-time. 
I  thought  her  looking  better  than  I  expected,  but  she  is  far 
from  strong,  evidently  worn  out  bodily  and  mentally.  She 
was  tolerably  cheerful,  and  entered,  in  a  quiet  way,  into  the 
conversation  at  the  luncheon-table,  at  which  we  sat  down  a 
party  of  thirteen,  including  the  two  sons  and  their  tutors. 
We  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room  for  a  little  while,  when 
Alice  accompanied  me  upstairs  to  put  on  my  things,  and  we 
took  our  leave,  returning  in  the  same  manner  as  we  had 
come  down. 

Febrtuiry  28. — Shortly  before  one  o'clock  we  left  for  the 

*  George  UVb  library,  which  included  nmny  very  »re  books  and  had 
cost  His  Majesty  £135,000,  was  presented  to  the  British  Hosenm  bj 
George  lY. 
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Great  Exhibition/  where  Qeorge  and  Count  Brandenbuig 
met  US ;  we  were  received  by  Lord  Granville,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who 
conducted  us  over  the  building,  now  greatly  advanced  and  in 
process  of  being  painted.  The  transept  and  the  domes  at 
either  end  are  grand  and  striking,  but  I  miss  the  centre  dome 
sadly,  and  fear  the  unrelieved  length  of  the  building  will 
appear  very  flat  and  spoil  the  general  effect.  March  7. — 
Before  I  had  finished  my  breakfast  Mama  had  gone  to  dress 
for  our  pedestrian  expedition  to  Christie's  Booms,  to  see  a 
collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  pre-Baphaelites,  to  be  sold  there 
by  auction.  We  found  a  good  many  people  assembled,  but 
mcmaged  to  get  a  view  of  the  pictures ;  it  was  a  curious  and 
interesting  collection,  in  which  Ley's  picture  of  a  preacher  in 
a  Dutch  town, "  Elaine,"  and  Millais's  "  Black  Brunswicker  " 
figured  conspicuously.  Of  the  water-colour  drawings  we 
saw  but  few,  as  the  majority  had  ak-eady  been  removed. 
March  8. — I  had  an  interview  with  the  lawyer  about  my 
will,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  departed  I  carried  off  the  Colonel 
to  my  room  to  talk  over  my  "  little  job "  for  Miss  Coutts 
(the  shirt  contract  for  Spitalfields).  Mama  then  drove  with 
me  down  to  Kew,  and  leaving  her  with  Lady  Dunbar  I 
hastened  to  Hockey's  and  carried  him  off.  ...  I  hurried 
on  to  the  Broad  Walk,  where  I  met  Craig  and  settled 
with  him  the  colouring  of  the  beds  in  front  of  the  Palm 
House.  I  then  held  a  council  with  my  three  A.D.C.'s  on  the 
subject  of  the  raised  bed,  spoke  to  the  German  gardener,  and 
finsdly  returned  home  to  tea,  the  Dunbars  assisting  at  our 
repast  to  talk  over  school  matters. 

MarJi  10. — ^The  midday  train  conveyed  us  in  the  company 
of  Lord  Sydney  to  Windsor,  where  Alfred  received  us  most 
affectionately,  and  took  us  to  the  Princess  Boyal's  rooms ;  we 
found  her  particularly  well  and  better  in  spirits  than  we  had 
expected.  Alice  and  Helena  joined  us,  and  we  went  to 
luncheon  in  the  usual  room,  where  poor  Albert's  vacant  place 
quite  upset  me.  As  Louise  was  not  well,  we  were  only  a 
party  of  six.  Beatrice  came  in  at  dessert.  After  luncheon 
we  were  shown  into  the  little  audience-room  recently  done 
up,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  poor  Queen  came  in,  rigid  as 
stone,  and  the  picture  of  desolate  misery.  We  sat  down  and 
talked,  chiefly  of  Him,  for  some  little  time,  then  Mama  took 
leave  of  the  Queen,  who  directly  afterwards  broke  down,  and 

^  The  seoand  Great  English  InternatiQiial  Ezhihiiion  was  held  in  London 
in  a  large  boUding  ereoted  on  the  ground  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the 
Boyal  Hortionltiiral  Sooiety  at  Soath  Kensington. 
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throwing  herself  into  my  aims  sobbed  convulsively.  She 
kept  me  with  her  nntil  Alice  came  to  ask  her  to  go  out  .  .  . 
At  four  or  so  we  left  the  Castle.  Mwnk  12. —  .  .  .  Mama 
dropped  me  at  Buckingham  Palace,  where  I  found  Alice  in 
her  own  rooms,  in  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  looking 
over  her  things,  previous  to  sorting  then^  for  packing.  She 
took  me  to  her  bedroom  where  she  lay  down,  and  we  had  a 
snug  talk.  We  had  a  h%h  tea  a  eirigpu,  including  Lady 
Caroline  Bartington  and  TiUa.  Afterwajds  Alice  and  I  pro- 
menaded the  passages  for  a  while,  and  then,  with  Alfred, 
visited  poor  Albert's  and  the  Queen's  private  suite  of  rooms. 
...  A  smart  dinner  at  (George's  finished  the  day.  Prince 
and  Princess  Edward,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  Derbys, 
Bessboroughs,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Quin,  and  Mr.  Wenman 
Coke  ^  were  among  the  guests. 

March  17. —  . . .  Soon  after  three  o'clock  we  had  a  visitfirom 
Sir  Bichaid  Airey,  90  agreecMe,  and  on  his  departure  Quin 
arrived  with  the  thinning  r^me  !  We  drove  over  to  Stafford 
House  to  tea  (though  to  me  it  was  forbidden  firuit).  Annie 
Sutherland  received  us  in  the  downstairs  suite  of  rooms,  and 
we  found  Lady  Bessborough  with  her.  After  a  while  Princess 
Camporeale,  nSe  Acton,  came  in,  and  her  lively  and  engaging 
manners  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  us  both :  we 
had  a  causetU  h  guatre,  and  were  not  home  till  quite  late. 
March  19. —  .  .  .  We  drove  down  to  the  South  Kensington 
Horticultural  Gardens.  The  Flower  Show  was  most  task- 
fully  arranged  in  the  Council  Soom,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
hyadfUhs,  tulips,  cut  roses,  and  one  or  two  standards  in  pots, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  primulas,  narcissus,  and  new  leaved 
plants.  Sight  and  smell  were  equally  delighted.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  joined  us,  and  we  walked  through  the  Grardens 
up  to  the  conservatory,  which  has  been  charmingly  decorated 
inside  with  basket  fiowernstands !  After  spending  some  time 
in  the  conservatory  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  were  home  at 
1.30. .  . .  March  25. —  ...  I  walked  over  with  Colonel  Purves 
to  Stafford  House  to  be  weighed,  which  feat  the  Duke  accom- 
plished, and  in  the  afternoon  we  paid  a  visit  to  Countess 
Apponyi,  to  hear  her  sing,  which  she  did  most  charmingly 
witli  Mr.  Woodhouse.  Brandenburg,  Falbe,  and  M.  de 
Sabouroff  were  the  only  other  listeners  besides  her  family. 
M.  de  Sabouroff  played  beautifully  on  the  piano  between  the 
songs.    JEs  war  ein  wahrer  Oenusz  ! 

March  26. — Dearest  George's  birthday  I  May  he  be  long 
spared  to  us,  and  may  G^'s  blessing  rest  on  him,  and 

*  Fourth  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leioester. 
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every  earUily  blessing  be  his  besides,  above  all  health.  .  .  . 
l^e  gave  a  dinner  of  twelve  in  hononr  of  the  day — George, 
the  Edward  Weimars,  Derbys,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Airey,  Jim, 
Quin,  and  the  Colonel.    Afterwards  we  had  a  little  party, 
^which  I  cannot  say  some  of  our  heava  did  their  best  to 
enliven.    March  27. —  .  .  .  Conntess  Apponyi  arrived  soon 
after  twelve  to  assist  at  my  singing  lesson  with  PinsutL     I 
was  very  nervous,  and  my  voice  not  as  clear  as  usual,  in 
spite  of  which  the  Countess  thought  me  much  improved; 
she  sang  some  duets  with  me  and  stayed  till  after  one 
o'clock.  .  .  .  We  dined  at  eight,  and  spent  a  very  wretched 
evening,  for  scarcely  had  I  read  a  few  pages  of  "  Grood  for 
Nothing,"  when  Freieisen  rushed  in,  in  tears,  to  tcJl  us  of 
the  deatii  of  dear  old  Alsfeldt,  who  breathed  her  last  at 
Vilsen  on  Sunday,  March  20th.    She  was  only  alarmingly 
ill  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  buried  on  th^  very  morn- 
ing.   It  was  a  terrible  Gdxock  to  poor  Mama  and  me,  coming 
so  totally  unexpectedly  too,  doeh  Ihr  ist  woJU,  denn  sie  seJmte 
sick  nach  evnem  besseren  Leben,  and  she  has  found  rest  and 
peace.    I  had  a  good  cry,  and  about  eleven  we  retired  very, 
very  sad  at  heart 

March  28. — I  went  to  Mama's  room,  and  arranged  with 
her  and  the  Colonel  how  we  were  to  sit  at  dinner  .  .  .  drove 
to  the  Nursery  Ground,  and  after  going  over  the  whole  place 
and  only  selecting  two  little  azalea  trees  for  the  dinner-table, 
which  I  presented  to  Mama,  we  returned  home  to  dress,  our 
guests  being  the  Flahaults,^  Wellingtons,  Lady  Ely,  Lady 
Palmerston  ^Jie  has  the  gout),  Lord  Clyde,  Lord  CSielsea, 
Henry  Orevule,  and  Falbe.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  small 
party,  which  seemed  more  successful  than  the  last  one,  as 
the  hammes  talked  away  and  did  the  agreeable.  March  29. — 
Edward  Weimar  met  us  (Colonel  and  Mrs.  Purves  and  I) 
at  the  Paddington  station,  whence  we  proceeded  together  to 
Windsor.  ...  In  the  corridor  we  met  Alice,  Helena,  and 
Louise,  and  after  taking  off  my  things  in  their  room,  Vicky 
joined  us,  and  we  went  in  to  luncheon,  Louise  limching  with 
the  Queen.  ...  I  found  ISlla  and  old  Bachelor  with  Alice, 
who  took  me  downstairs  to  see  all  that  had,  as  yet,  been 
unpacked  of  her  trousseau,  chiefly  beautiful  lace,  lingerie, 
and  pieces  of  grey  and  lilac  silk  and  moir6.  I  bade  her  and 
Vicky  good-bye,  and  set  out  for  a  walk  with  Helena  and 
Louise  down  to  Frogmore,  to  visit  dear  Aunt  Kent's  mauso- 
leum and  the  site  of  poor  Albert's.     The  former  is  in  a 

^  Oomte  and  Oomteaae  de  Flahanlt.  He  had  saooeeded  M.  de  Penigny 
as  French  AmbaaMdor  at  the  Oonrt  of  Bt  James's. 
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quiet  spot,  and  the  banks  of  violets  and  primroses  that  slope 
down  on  either  side  are  very  sweet  and  pretty.  On  onr  way 
back  we  met  the  Queen  in  a  carxiage  with  Vicky,  Alioe,  and 
Beatrice  (Alfred  riding  behind).  Her  Majesty  stopped  to 
speak  to  me,  and  I  thought  her  looking  better  and  more 
(meerful.  On  my  return  to  the  Castle  the  two  girls  and 
Tilla  made  me  have  some  tea,  and  I  hurried  off  to  catch 
the  train,  which  landed  us  at  Waterloo,  after  affording  me 
a  peep  of  the  dear  Eew  Pagoda.  We  dined  at  Stafford 
House,  the  Duke  and  Lord  Derby  being  my  neighbours; 
and  a  very  amusing  dinner  it  was,  for  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Granville  kept  (Jvaffing  each  other  across  the  table. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  small  and  pleasant  i>arty.  We 
were  in  the  downstairs  suite  of  rooms,  which  is  a  veiy 
pretty  one. 

April  2. — ^Attended  divine  service  at  Portman  Chapel  with 
Lady  Sydney,  where  we  had  a  beautifol  sermon  from  Mr. 
Beeve ;  the  application  at  the  end  was  particularly  impres- 
sive, and  cannot  fail  to  have  gone  to  every  one's  heart ;  I 
know  it  came  home  to  mine.  The  sermon  must  have  been  a 
long  one — for  the  service  was  not  over  till  past  one — though 
we  did  not  find  it  so.  .  •  .  About  4.30  I  had  a  visit  from 
Ellinor  Dalrymple  and  her  first-bom  George,  a  nice  tall  boy 
of  six,  full  of  life  and  spirits.  Ellinor  and  I  had  a  cosy  chat 
together.  April  4. — Mama  being  unwell.  Lady  Sydney 
accompanied  me  to  the  Chapel  Boyal  to  hear  the  celebrated 
Charles  Eingsley,  in  whose  honour  the  Chapel  was  crowded. 
He  gave  us  a  wonderful  sermon,  more  like  a  lecture  than 
anything  else,  and  more  starUing  than  edifying.  His 
delivery  is  slow  and  measured,  to  conceal  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  and  his  voice  is  not  at  all  powerfuL  The  subject 
he  selected  was  death.  .  .  .  Hie  greater  part  of  the  afternoon 
I  spent  talking  and  reading  to  Mama,  who  was  established 
on  her  sofa.  At  seven  I  left  her  and  went  down  to  my 
solitary  dinner,  at  which,  to  my  alarm,  the  footman  waited 
in  scarlet  I  April  5. —  ...  I  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
luncheon  and  music  rooms  for  the  evening's  use,  and  was 
fetched  by  Freieisen  to  look  at  her  sitting-room,  in  which 
it  was  decided  Mama  should  sleep.  .  .  .  We  had  a  dinner- 
^rty;  Lady  Marian,  the  two  Cadogans,  Geoige,  Lord 
William  Osborne,  Lord  Clanwilliam,^  Cecil  Forester,  Mr. 
Bentinck,  William  Peel,  and  Captain  Oust.  I  had  to  receive 
the  guests,  and  Mama  came  in  when  all  were  assembled.  It 
was  very  pleasant  and  would  have  been  perfect  could  Mama 

1  Sometime  our  Ambaandor  at  Berlin. 
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•ut  have  been  quite  up  to  it.  She  left  at  10.30,  and 
/e  had  a  good  deal  of  fun,  Mr.  Bentinck  and  Lord  William 
haffing  Cecil  Forester  till  half-past  eleven,  when  they  de- 
arted.  .  .  .  AprU  6,  Sunday, —  .  .  .  Marian  Alford,  Augusta 
)adogan  and  the  Captain  went  with  me  to  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
Iral  for  the  special  service  at  seven  o'clock.  We  sat  in  the 
lean's  seats  at  the  end  of  the  choir ;  the  centre  under  the 
[ome  was  crowded,  and  the  service  and  singing  were  as 
hrillingly  beautiful  and  impressive  as  on  former  occasions. 
)r.  Magee  preached  on  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
Q  heaven,'*  and  gave  us  a  fine  sermon,  though  perhaps  a 
ittle  too  much  spun  out.  AprU  8. — Mama  had  another  bad 
light,  and  had  coughed  incessantly.  .  .  .  Started  with 
Grazer  on  a  shopping  expedition  for  Helena's  confirmation 
;ift.  ...  I  dined  with  Greoige  to  meet  the  Aumales,  the 
)arty  consisting  of  the  Sydneys,  Shelbumes,  Lord  William 
)sbome,  Count  Bradenburg,  Count  Pahlen,  and  Colonel 
Cyrwbitt.  It  was  very  successful,  but  I  missed  Mama,  and 
ielt  shy  at  having  to  do  the  honours. 


Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  April,  1S62. 

.  .  .  Mama  was  for  ten  days  or  so  very  seriously  unwell, 
ind  I  even  at  one  time  felt  rather  uneasy  about  her.  She 
lad  a  bad  sore  throat,  owing,  I  beUeve,  in  a  great  measure  to 
m  ofTensive  odour  that  at  times  pervaded  her  bedroom,  and 
i^hich  has  since  been  discovered  to  have  been  caused  by  dead 
rats  !  poisoned  by  Her  Majesty's  rat-catcher  /  ...  On  April  12, 
[  am  glad  to  say,  we  were  able  to  move  her  down  to  Kew ; 
the  pure  air  of  &e  country  did  wonders  for  the  dear  invalid, 
md  the  unfavourable  symptoms  gradually  disappeared.  For 
some  time,  however,  after  our  dShgement,  she  had  to  keep 
very  quiet,  and  I  read  to  her  a  good  deal,  "  East  Lynne  " 
forming  our  lecture  just  then.  In  my  few  leisure  moments  I 
had  to  answer  endless  notes  of  inquiry,  and  besides  this  there 
were  the  daily  services  during  Passion  Week  and  Easter. 
...  A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  happiness  of  welcoming 
my  dear  sister,  who  is  looking  wonderftilly  well,  and  is 
delighted  to  find  herself  once  more  in  dear  old  England. 
I  tMnk  her  arrival  has  proved  a  tonic  in  Mama's  case, 
for  she  has  ever  since  been  able  to  undergo  all  manner 
of  fatigue,  bodily  and  mental,  without  feeling  at  all  the 
worse.  .  .  . 
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Public  attention  was  now  focossed  on  the  Great  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  which  was  nearing  completion,  when  the 
Prince  Oonsort,  who  had  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  under- 
taking, was  suddenly  called  away  to  his  long  rest.  In  the 
altered  circumstances  an  informal  openiog  of  the  building 
would  certainly  have  been  permissible,  but  even  in  these, 
her  days  of  early  widowhood,  the  Queen  was  most  anxious 
that  her  personal  sorrow  should  not  interfere  with  the  State 
function  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  her  severe  bereave- 
ment. Accordingly,  Her  Majesty  notified  her  desire  that 
the  proceedings  should  bear  as  much  as  possible  the  character 
of  a  national  ceremonial,  and  the  Exhibition  was  inaugurated 
by  an  imposing  pageant.  No  royal  ladies,  however,  accom- 
panied the  procession,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Grown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  took 
part,  but  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary  were 
present  at  South  Kensington,  and  as  their  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  entrance  they  were  received  by  a  royal  salute. 
On  this  memorable  occasion  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  the 
central  figure,  and  after  receiving  firom  Lord  Granville  the 
humble  Address  to  the  Throne,  by  the  Queen's  command.  His 
Boyal  Highneas  declared  the  Exhibition  open. 

Journal. — St.  Jameses  Palace,  May  1. — I  was  up  at  8.30, 
dressed,  and  was  down  a  litde  before  eleven,  and  found 
Mama  being  coiffSed  by  B^gnier.  The  Colonel  and  the 
Captain  assisted  at  my  breakfast,  and  I  then  went  up  to 
finish  my  smart  toilet.  I  was  ready  by  twelve — ^in  black, 
with  new  lace  shawl  and  mauve  crape  bonnet !  We  (Mama, 
Gussy,  and  I)  drove,  via  the  Parks  and  Albert  Boad,  to  the 
Cromwell  Bead  entrance  of  the  Exhibition.  We  passed  up 
the  lined  Transept  to  the  Eastern  Dome,  and  there  waited. 
The  music  was  grand !  After  the  prayer  we  had  more  music, 
and  then  left  with  the  Princes,  reaching  home  at  a  quarter  to 
three.  Greorge  and  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  came  in  for  a 
second.  ...  In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  grand  banquet  at 
Stafford  House,  and  sat  down  a  party  of  forty-three. 
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Letter  to  Miss  Mia  Taylor. 

Oambridge  Gottago,  May  13, 1862. 

.  .  .  After  makmg  her  d&mt  on  the  30th  at  Apsley  House, 
Mama  was  able  to  accompany  ns  to  the  opening  ceremony  of 
}he  Great  Exhibition,  which  I  thought  very  fine  and  grand, 
ilthough,  of  course,  a  sad  contrast  to  the  one  of  '51 ;  and 
ilso  to  be  present  at  the  fSte  given  at  Stafford  House  the 
same  evening.  Next  day  we  returned  to  Eew,  and  on  the 
ToUowing  morning  again  drove  up  to  the  Exhibition,  where 
s^e  spent  some  hours  in  the  picture-galleries,  which  to  my 
tnind  are  as  yet  the  only  well  done  and  arranged  portion 
3f  the  work.  The  rest  at  present  gives  one  the  idea  of  a 
tiuge  bazaar,  the  Pantheon  on  a  colossal  scale ;  the  blocking 
up  of  the  nave  with  all  kinds  of  trophies  (as  they  are  called, 
bhough  applied  to  toys,  piled  up  one  above  the  other,  and  raw 
products),  telescopes,  lighthouses  and  such-like  is  the  greatest 
mistake  of  all,  and  one  the  commissioners  are  setting  to 
work  to  remedy.  Had  /  the  management  of  the  thing,  I 
should  have  the  nave  cleared,  and  aUow  only  sculpture  and 
works  of  art,  and  perhaps  guns,  to  be  placed  in  it,  inter- 
spersed with  trees,  flowers,  and  fountains.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  turning  it  into  a  promenade,  and  thus  making  it 
at  once  useful  and  ornamental 

As  a  whole  I  think  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  British 
collection  of  pictures,  although  I  miss  many  of  the  gems 
exhibited  at  Manchester  in  '57,  and  many  of  the  modem 
artists  are  not  represented  by  their  best  works.  Of  the 
foreign  collections  the  Belgian  ranks  decidedly  highest,  for 
with  but  few  exceptions  every  picture  is  a  remarkable  one. 
Holland  and  Norway  are  very  well  represented,  and  Spain 
and  France  boast  several  gems.  From  the  4th  to  the  8th 
of  May  we  rested  and  ruraHsed,  enjoying  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  Kew,  which  was  literally  one  mass  of  blossom, 
the  lilacs,  laburnums,  azaleas,  and  chestnut  trees  being  in 
full  bloom.  .  .  .  We  went  up  to  St.  James's  on  the  8th  for 
my  first  Ball,  and  on  the  day  following  again  visited  the 
Exhibition,  devoting  our  time  and  energies  to  English  china 
(lovely !),  jewellery  (splendid !),  the  English  furniture  depart- 
ment, with  which  we  are  delighted,  and  to  the  French  court, 
which,  I  think,  when  completed,  will  be  very  fine,  the 
tapestry  is  quite  beautiftU. 

Mama  has  had  a  letter  from  Helena  with  a  somewhat 
better  account  of  the  poor  Queen,  who  felt  the  return  to 
Balmoral  without  Him  most  terribly,  and  quite  broke  down 
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at  first.  Poor  thingi  Her  habiiual  load  of  sorrow  has,  if 
possible,  been  incr^sed  of  late  by  her  anxiety  on  the  King 
of  the  Belgians'  account.  He  has  been  very  seriously  ill, 
but  the  telegraph  has  brought  much  better  news  the  last 
few  days,  and  I  really  believe  that  his  recovery  is  steady  and 
progressive.  .  .  . 

Jou/mal. — St.  James's  Palace,  June  10. — We  started  with  the 
Captain  in  the  barouche  on  a  sight-seeing  expedition.  First 
to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  we  saw  the  fine  dinuig-hall,  with  a 
firesco  by  Watts,  representing  the  earliest  law-givers  down 
to  the  era  of  Mag^  Ghiurta;  the  withdrawing-room  hung 
with  the  portraits  of  all  the  great  lawyers,  the  very  handsome 
library,  in  which  we  inscribed  our  names  in  a  book  bearing 
the  signatures  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL,  and  lastly  the 
chapel,  with  old  carving  and  stained^lass  windows.  After 
thanking  the  Treasurer  for  taking  us  roimd,  and  a  glanoe  at 
Pitt's  house,  we  drove  on  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  we 
visited  the  dining-hall,  bearing  date  1570,  the  carving  of 
which  is  beautiful,  and  the  wood  supposed  to  have  been  the 
hulks  of  some  of  the  Spuiish  Armada.  Our  conductor,  a 
Mr.  Hopney  White,  then  took  us  to  the  new  library,  which, 
to  my  mind,  would  be  more  adapted  for  a  chapel,  and  after 
showing  us  the  garden  whence  the  York  and  Lancaster 
factions  are  said  to  have  taken  the  white  and  red  roses, 
escorted  us  to  the  Temple  church  built  by  Henry  L,  Stephen 
and  John,  and  beautiful  in  its  noble  simplicity.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Templars,  their  statues  recumbent,  the 
crusaders  only,  it  is  said,  with  their  legs  crossed.  The  pillars 
are  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  beautiful  in  design.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  roimd  churches  in  England. 

Sad  indeed  as  the  Prince  Consort's  death  was  to  all  his 
children,  in  the  case  of  Princess  Alice  circumstances  lent 
additional  pathos  to  the  melancholy  event,  for  it  was  while 
engaged  in  directing  the  preparations  for  her  wedding  that 
the  much-beloved  father  was  stricken  down.  Everything 
had  been  arranged  by  him,  even  to  the  design  of  the  bridal 
dress,  but  instead  of  the  jojrful  wedding  which  all  were 
looking  forward  to,  the  Princess  was  married  quietly  at 
Osborne  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862,  some  six  months  later  than 
the  date  originally  fixed.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and 
Princess  Mary  were  among  the  near  relatives  assembled  for 
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lie  marriage,  and  at  the  conduaion  of  the  oereihony  had  a 
onching  interview  with  the  Queen,  who  attended  the  service 
n  tlie  most  private  manner.  Unfortnnately  Princess  Mary 
£ept  no  record  of  her  stay  at  Osborne. 


LetUr  to  Miss  EUa  Taylor, 

Ounbridge  Oottage,  August  29, 1862. 

...  I  have  been  leading  a  veiy  pleasant  though  remark- 
ably unsettled  country  life,  with  now  and  then  a  dask  of 
London  in  it.  Mama  and  I  moved  down  to  this  place  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  as  Mama  wished  to  spend  her  birthday  amongst 
the  flowers,  but  we  dined  with  Geoige  in  the  evening  of  Sie 
25th,  and  I  slept  in  town  that  night  to  give  myself  a  long 
morning  at  the  Exhibition  with  Lady  Marian  Alford,  return- 
ing here  late  on  the  Saturday  night,  after  a  dinner  and  party 
at  Mary  Craven's,  at  which  I  joined  Mama,  and  took  my  leave 
of  London  society  for  the  time  being.  Next  day  Augusta, 
Eritz,  and  Adolphus  came  down  to  us,  and  all  that  week  we 
took  advantage  of  the  lovely  weather  to  extend  our  drives, 
and  show  the  Mecklenbuig  suite  the  lions  of  this  place  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  prettiest  bits  of  scenery  hereabouts, 
with  m  which  they  were  as  much  delighted  as  /  even  could 
possibly  desire!  The  pony  phaeton  was  consequently  in 
great  request,  and  its  owner  thoroughly  gratified  by  the 
admiration  the  ponies  excited. 

We  went  to  Ashridge  for  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
after  spending  a  quiet  Simday  with  the  family  and  two  or 
three  ilus,  such  as  Mary  Boyle,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Shelbume,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedclyffe,  we  plunged  on  the 
Monday  into  all  the  dissipation  attendant  upon  a  hurge  party, 
comprising  from  thirty  to  forty  guests.  Amongst  these  were 
the  Clarendons,  Seftons,  Dufiferins  {vihe  el  fils !),  Probyns, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  GranviHe  (on  crutches,  as  he 
was  Bufifering  from  gout),  Quin,  Fedbe,  Lord  Lyons  of 
American  fame,^  Count  Wimpffen,  and  Lord  Cowper.  Croquet 
formed  the  chief  morning's  occupation,  broken  by  singing, 
and  cutting  out  flowers  to  be  pasted  on  a  screen,  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  party,  each  member  having  to  select  and  cut  out  one 
(at  least)  of  the  flower  prints.  Of  an  evening  there  was 
dancing  or  round  games,  and  on  one  occasion  we  had  some 

^  Onr  Ambaoaador  at  Waahington  at  the  time  of  the  negotiationB  between 
Great  Britatn  and  the  United  Statea  ooneerning  the  **  Trent "  affair,  1861. 
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very  successful  theatricals.  The  day  before  we  left  the 
Hertfordshire  Volunteer  rifle  shooting  came  off  in  Ashiidge 
Park^  and  during  a  portion  of  the  day  we  were  present  at  it. 
A  grand  early  dumer  of  150,  in  the  conservatory  and  a  long 
tent,  followed,  after  which  I  had,  in  fewr  and  trmMvng^  to 
make  a  short  speech,  and  distribute  the  prizes  to  the  Volun- 
teers. I  am  assured  that  I  acquitted  myself  well,  and  the 
hearty  cheers  which  greeted  me  and  miue  fully  repaid  me  for 
the  nervousness  I  had  suffered  on  the  occasion  of  making  my 
maOefn,  speech!  The  day's  proceedings  terminated  with  a 
dance,  which  we  kept  up  till  midnight.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  gardening  at  a  great  rate  lately,  chiefly 
studying  improvements  to  be  carried  out  next  year  (d.v.), 
and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  flower-beds  are  con- 
sidered vert/  good  this  summer,  and  that  Lady  Bokeby  (my 
instructress  in  the  art)  bestowed  great  praise  upon  her 
pupil  after  going  over  the  gardens  {puUic  and  privcUe) 
very  systematically  with  me.  We  have  had  no  end  of 
visitors  of  late,  and  indeed  may  expect  some  nearly  every 
day,  for  not  only  do  they  come  down  from  London,  but 
several  of  our  fnends  are  staying  in  the  neighbourhood: 
Lady  Jersey  is  at  Osterley,  her  own  place,  where  we  are  going 
over  to  luncheon  to-morrow ;  Lady  Westmorland  has  taken  a 
charming  villa  at  Wimbledon,  which  opens  into  a  very  pretty 
garden ;  and  Falbe  has  a  cottage  at  Richmond.  The  Aumales 
are  away,  Lina  having  left  the  end  of  July  for  Spa,  where 
the  Duke  joined  her  a  few  days  ago,  having  been  telegraphed 
for  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  the  poor  old 
Princesse  de  Salerno,  her  mother,  who  has  been  at  death's 
door.  The  last  accounts  from  Spa  were  somewhat  better, 
though  I  fear  the  poor  dear  old  lady  is  still  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  The  two  Austrian  Archdukes,  younger 
brothers  of  the  Emperor,  the  Brabants  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony,  with  his  brother  Prince  Gteoige^  came 
down  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  possibly  before  long  we  shall  see 
the  Grand  Duke  emd  Grand  Duchess  Michael  here.  ...  I 
am  to  be  godmother  to  the  Princess  Boyal's  little  boy,^  a 
very  fine  child,  I  am  told.  .  .  . 

Journal, — Cambridge  Cottage,  September  2. — We  had  the 
happiness  of  breaking  to  Lady  Dunbar,  and  later  to  Sir 
William,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Westbury)  had 
given  him  the  Vicarage  of  Dronfield.  They  left  at  about 
twelve  in  oh  I  such  joy  and  thankfulness  of  heart,  and  we 

*  Prinoe  Henry  of  ProBsia;  he  married  in  1888  Prinoess  Irene  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt. 
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Lnxrried  off  into  the  Gardens  to  meet  Mr.  Blashfield  and 
3!ooke7  ^7  ^^^  raised  bed.  The  tazza  had  been  fixed,  and 
VQA  approved  of,  and  we  decided  on  the  height  of  the  coping ; 
'.^  then  walked  on  a  little  by  Mama's  basket  carriage,  and 
ixiallj  went  into  the  propagating  part  of  the  garden  before 
"etximing  home.  .  .  .  October  1. — After  breaWast  I  joined 
Ibraig  in  the  broad  walk,  settled  the  flower-beds  with  him, 
XTLil  consulted  with  Hooker  about  the  Maltese  crosses.  .  .  . 
October  2. — Gardened  with  Craig,  and  afterwards  with  Smith, 
Ln  £ront  of  the  Old  Musexmi  by  the  cactos  honse,  where  I  am 
brying  for  a  long  diamonded  bed.  .  .  .  October  3. —  .  .  .  Gave 
my  attention  to  the  locket  and  necklace  bed,  and  to  a  chain 
of  beds  to  be  introduced  at  the  back  of  the  palm  house.  .  .  . 
Hunted  out  old  Hookey  from  his  den,  and  dragged  him  round 
the  shrubberies,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Home  in  a  rage  with 
the  old  piece  of  obstinacy  1  to  find  Lady  Dunbar  waiting  to 
accompany  me  to  the  school,  where  I  assisted  at  the  children's 
examination  and  awarded  the  prizes. 

Becalling  his  early  years  at  Eew,  the  Keeper^  of  the 
Musexmi  says — 

Princess  Mary  and  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  took  daily 
morning  walks  in  the^Boyal  Gardens,  whidx  at  that  time 
were  not  open  to  the  public  till  one  o'clock.    From  the 
attention  paid   by  the   Princess   to   the  Duchess   it   was 
apparent,  even  to  an  outsider,  how  devoted  she  was  to 
her  mother.      They  usually  walked  arm-in-arm,  and  were 
often  unattended ;  and  when  the  Duchess  drove  about  in  a 
little  pony-cairiage,  only  large  enough  to  carry  herself,  the 
Princess  was  generally  seen  walking  by  the  side.      Some- 
times, perchance  in  consequence  of  a  passing  shower,  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  sought  shelter  in  the  Museum,  and  on 
these  occasions  I  used  to  take  them  chairs  from  my  room. 
Princess  Mary  in  the  pleasantest  manner  possible  asked  me 
to  tell  them  something  about  the  objects  in  the  cases  near  at 
hand,  and  never  omitted  to  thank  me  for  having  done  so. 
The  Princess  was  known  to  every  one  employed  in  the 
Gardens,  and  as  showing  the  personal  interest  she  took  in 
the  men,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  assistant 
Curator,  Donald  Macleod  by  name,  fell  ill,  and  was  ordered 
away  for  change,  the  Princess  at  once  missed  him,  and  ex- 
pressed her  great  regret  when  I  told  her  the  cause  of  his 

>  Mr.  J.  B.  JaokBon;  he  flnt  oame  to  Kew  in  1858. 
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absence.  Soon  after  Macleod's  return  he  was  passing  along 
the  Eew  road,  near  the  present  Cumberland  Gate,  and  the 
Princess  was  driving  with  her  mother  in  an  opposite  direction. 
On  seeing  him  the  carriage  was  at  once  stopped  and  a  kindly 
expressed  inquiry  made  after  his  health. 

Ever  since  the  informal  meeting  at  Heidelbeig  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  travelling  with  his 
tutor,  and  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  and  his  daughter  were 
on  their  way  to  join  the  family  gathering  at  Bumpenheim,  it 
was  apparent,  to  use  the  Prince  Consort's  words,  that  "  the 
young  people  had  taken  a  warm  liking  to  each  other.''  As 
soon  as  the  Princess  arrived  at  the  Hessian  Palace,  her  cousins 
were  most  anxious  to  hear  all  about  the  meeting,  and  much 
excitement  followed  when  Princess  Alexandra,  producing  a 
photograph  from  her  pocket,  laughingly  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
got  him  here !  "  The  formal  betrothal  took  place  just  a  year 
later,  during  the  Queen's  visit  to  the  Continent,  and  soon 
afterwards,  as  recorded  by  Princess  Mary,  Prince  Christian 
brought  his  daughter  over  here  to  stay  with  the  Queen  at 
Osborne,  but  the  public  annoimcement  of  the  engagement 
was  not  made  until  the  day  preceding  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
twenty-first  birthday.  The  Boyal  nuptials  were  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  for  the  bride  elect 
was  her  great-niece.  Princess  Mary  had  passed  many  weeks 
with  her  cousin  at  Bumpenheim,  and  when  quite  a  child 
Princess  Alexandra  visited  this  country  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  Cambridge  relations.  In  the  circumstances  she 
naturally  looked  to  them  for  any  assistance  she  might  require 
in  the  preparation  of  her  trousseau,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  made  in  England.  The  assistance  was  joyfully 
rendered,  and,  as  may  be  imagined.  Princess  Mary's  good 
taste  was  of  signal  service  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Journal, — Brighton,  November  9. — ^The  Prince  of  Wales — 
God  bless  him ! — attains  his  majority  (21)  to-day.  It  blew 
a  gale  all  night  and  poured  with  rain  all  the  morning. 
After  luncheon  we  watched  anxiously  for  the  expected  and 
longed-for  arrival  of  dear  Christian,  who  was  on  his  way 
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back  to  Copenhagen,  having  established  Alix^  at  Osborne. 
At  half-past  three  we  had  the  happiness  of  welcoming  him, 
and  for  upwards  of  three  hours  sat  talking  over  the  Verio- 
bunff^  of  Alix  and  Bertie.  We  had  much  to  hear  and  dis- 
cuss, and  while  folly  sharing  his  happiness  at  the  maniage 
we  conld  enter  into  his  feelings  at  leaving  Alix  thns  for  the 
first  time.  We  dined  at  eight  o'clock,  a  party  of  five,  and 
toasted  our  dear  Prince  in  champagne. 

November  10. — Down  by  8.30  for  Christian's  breakfast, 
who  left  soon  after  nine.  ...  At  six  Greraldo  and  I 
drove  np  to  Mr.  Lee's  school,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
and  the  Somerset  boys*  received  us  and  took  us  into  the 
drawing-room,  from  the  windows  of  which  we  saw  the  fire- 
works, consisting  of  Boman  candles,  rockets,  serpents  or  the 

D among  tiie  tailors,  a  Chinese  edifice,  a  Maltese  star, 

and  ending  with  a  transparency — a  laige  C  surmounted  by 
a  crown ! — and  the  bonfire  in  honour  of  Wales's  birthday. 
Before  leaving  I  passed  through  the  two  dining-rooms,  where 
supper  was  laid  out  for  the  boys. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  November  21. —  .  .  .  We  reached 
Windsor  Castle  about  twelve  and  were  shown  into  our  old 
Lancaster  tower  rooms,  where  we  were  presently  joined 
by  darling  Alix, — too  overjoyed  at  the  meeting  to  speak ! — 
dear  Alice  and  Louis;  after  a  while  Alix  took  me  to  her 
room.  ...  I  then  returned  to  the  others,  and  we  went  with 
Alice  to  see  her  rooms  in  the  Devil's  tower,  where  Louis  was 
being  sketched;  here  the  poor  dear  Queen  joined  us  and  remained 
with  us  for  some  time.  We  lunched  without  Her  Majesty, 
and  Beatrice  came  in  afterwards. .  .  .  Went  into  Alix's  room 
again  and  played  to  her  en  sov/venir  de  Bumpenheim,  afterwards 
accompanying  her  into  all  the  state-rooms.  Mama,  Alice, 
Louis,  and  Helena  being  also  of  the  party.  On  our  return 
Mama  and  1  were  summoned  to  the  Queen's  Closet,  and  had 
a  nice  little  talk  with  her,  ending  with  tea.  We  were  hurried 
off  shortly  before  five,  Alix,  Alice,  and  the  others  rushing 
after  us  to  bid  us  good-bye. 

November  24. —  .  .  .  Welcomed  dear  Christian,  whom 
George  had  driven  down  en  syrprise.  Soon  afterwards  Alix, 
Alice,  Louisa,  and  Helena  arrived,  attended  by  Miss  Wortley, 
Fraulein  von  Schenck,^  Westerweller,^  and  Dudley  de  Bos. 

^  PrinoesB  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  now  PrinceeB  of  Wales. 

*  BetrokhaL 

'  Lords  Henry,  Arthur,  and  Edward,  eons  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

*  Lady-in-waiting  to  Prinoea  Alice. 

*  Baron  WesterweUer,  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse. 
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As  soon  as  Alix  had  taken  off  her  things  in  my  room,  I  left 
her  with  her  father  in  my  sitting-room  to  an  nndistorbed 
Ute-d-tite  nach  dem  ersten  Wiedersehn.  .  .  .  After  luncheon 
we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room  and  conservatory,  the  suite 
occupying  the  library.  Geoige  and  Christian  left  soon  after 
three,  but  the  others  remained  till  past  four  o'clock,  when  they 
left  for  Bichmond,  where  a  special  train  awaited  them.  Mama 
and  I  sat  for  a  while  talking  oyer  the  pleasant  visit  .  .  . 
Drove  up  to  dine  at  Gloucester  House  in  Christian's  honour 
— a  very  agreeable  party  of  twelve.  NooemJber  25. —  ...  I 
saw  Mrs.  James  with  patterns  of  Honiton  and  moddes  of 
gowns  for  AUk's  trousseau.  Shortly  afterwards  Christian 
arrived,  accompanied  by  Captain  Falbe ;  they  lunched  with 
us,  and  after  a  tender  fEureweU  Christian  left  en  route  for 
Windsor ;  he  starts  with  Alix  on  their  return  to-morrow.  . . . 
I  worked  at  the  Bumpenheim  carpet,  my  first  commence- 
ment. 


Letter  to  Louisa  Frcuser. 

Oambridge  Ooitage,  Noyember  26^  18^ 

My  dearest  Fbackt, —  .  .  ,  You  will  have  gleaned  the 
chief  particulars  of  our  s^our  at  Brighton  from  Brand's  ^  and 
Freieisen's  letters.  .  .  .  We  were  fortunate  in  having  the 
Barringtons  (Mary  Sartoris,  my  particular  friend,  included) 
and  Gromms  to  associate  with.  They  arrived  the  last  week 
in  October,  and  were  available  at  all  hours  for  walking  and 
driving.  Sir  William  Gomm  is  a  beautiful  reader  of  poetry, 
and  many  a  pleasant  evening  did  we  spend  at  home  listening 
to  his  readings  of  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  of  his  own 
admirable  translations  of  Schiller.  Lord  Bobert  Clinton,  too, 
was  again  established  at  Brighton,  and  able  this  year  to  be 
wheeled  into  our  dining-room  after  dinner,  and  carried  up  into 
the  drawing-room,  so  ti^t  we  had  his  agreeable  company  now 
and  then  of  an  evening.  .  .  .  Geraldo  and  I  took  a  much 
greater  delight  in  our  swimming  lessons  than  heretofore, 
having  quite  made  ourselves  mietresees  of  the  art  I  hope 
you  admire  my  delicate  attention  in  writing  to  you  on  the 
paper  on  which  the  scene  of  our  lessons  ([Brill's  Baths)  is 
depicted ;  you  can  thus  form  some  idea  ot  the  size  of  the 
bath  round  which  I  am  proud  to  say  I  now  swim  with  ease. 
My  last  lesson  was  a  most  successful  one,  as  I  took  a 

'  PrinoesB  Mary's  second  D^eBBer, 
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header  from  the  icf  sUp,  and  swam  the  whole  length  of  the 
bath! 

Our    Brighton    dissipations  consisted    of  going    to  two 

concerts  at  the  Pavilion  to  protect  and  hear  a  Spanish  guitar 

player;  in  giving  a  little  party  at  which  to  introduce  him 

to  all  onr  friends  there;  and  in  attending  a  performance 

got  up  by  the  9th  Lancers  for  the  benefit  of  Lancashire.    We 

were  received  by  Colonel  Drysdale  and  Colonel  Steele,  and 

conducted  to  the  box  which  was  very  nicely  fitted  up  for  us. 

The  theatre  is  a  pretty  one,  though  small.    The  first  piece, 

The  Pride  of  the  Market,  was  carried  through  by  Celeste's 

acting,  whilst  the  last,  an  extravaganza,  I%e  Sappy  Man, 

was  capital  fun,  thanks  to  the  chief  actor  in  it,  a  Captain 

Mahon.  ...  1  must  reserve  the  rest  of  my  account  for 

another  day,  being  anxious  that  these  pages  should  reach 

you  on  my  twenty-ninth  birthday,  and  prove  to  you  that, 

though,  alas !  absent  from  me,  I  am  ever  mindful  of  you, 

and  near  you  in  spirit.    Dearest  Fracky,  let  us  pray  that 

the  act  of  sdf-denM  we  are  both  practising  for  your  good 

may  be  rewarded,  and  that  you  may  return  to  me  about  the 

middle  of  next  month  stronger  and  more  like  your  old  self, 

thanks  to  the  course  of  treatment  1  hope  you  will  steadily 

persevere  in.  .  .  .  Brand  desires  me  to  say  with  her  love 

that  she  has  this  morning  sent  ofT  a  box  containing  your 

warm    doak,  and   that   she  will  write   to-morrow.      Grod 

Almighty  bless  you,  my  own  old  Fracky,  and  spare  us  for 

many  years  to  be  a  blessing  to  each  other.    Ever  your 

loving, 

Mabt  Adeiaidb. 

Journal. — Cambridge  Cottage,  November  27. — ^My  twenty- 
ninth  birthday !  May  Gk)d  give  me  what  He  deems  best  in 
the  year  1  am  now  entering  upon,  and  may  His  blessing  ever 
attend  me  and  those  1  love !  Oh  that  1  may  grow  daily  in 
every  Christian  grace  and  in  favour  with  Grod  and  man !  .  .  . 
After  receiving  my  lovely  presents,  1  remained  in  the  diuw- 
ing-room  until  a  packet  firom  the  Queen  hurried  me  up  to 
my  room  to  write.  Mr.  Nepean  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  arrived, 
and  we  sat  down  six  to  a  capital  luncheon,  at  which  Lord 
lianover's  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton  was  done  ample  justice 
to.    It  was  carried  out  a  bone  I  .  .  . 

Becefmber  6. — ^Mama  and  1  looked  out  old  wraps  and  shawls 
with  Brand  for  the  families  of  the  very  poor  clergy,  and  at 
one  o'clock  we  left  for  Gloucester  House,  whence  we  drove, 
George  and  Colonel  Tyrwhitt  following  us,  to  Islington,  to 
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see  the  great  cattle  show.  The  faJt  beasU-~-oxea,  sheep,  an#'  '< 
pigs — ^were  shown  in  a  magnificent  hall  built  in  the  E^iiM?^ 
tion  style.  We  were  received  by  Lord  Feversham  and  othet^^ 
memb^  of  the  committee,  who  accompanied  ns  roun^^ 
December  9.— Wales,  attended  by  Captain  Grey,  a^iy^^  a 
shortly  before  two,  and  we  received  him  upstairs ;  it  was  oxai-J 
first  meeting  since  his  engagement  to  A  fix.  .  .  .  Sat  witlit-'i^ 
Bertie  in  the  drawing-room  tUl  four,  when  he  took  his  depar-  ^^ 
ture,  and  I  adjourned  to  Mama's  room  and  read  our  deeply  ^^^ 
interesting  book  "  It's  never  too  late  to  mend,"  Mama  work-  ^^ 
ing  the  while  at  the  carpet  in  her  frame.  : 

December    10.  —  ...  From  Windsor  station  we  drove  ^ 
straight  to  Frogmore,  where  the  Queen  and  Helena  met  us.   ' 
We  went  into  dear  Aunt  Kent's  two  sitting-rooms  down- 
stairs, where  everything  had  been  left  as  in  her  time,  even  to    : 
the  flowers;  then  waJked  to  her  Mausoleum,  which  Mama 
now  visited  for  the  first  time ;  the  temple  at  the  top  of  the  ~ 
hill  in  which  her  statue  is  to  be  placed  is  not  yet  finished. 
Thence  we  passed  over  the  little  bridge  to  poor  Albert's 
destined  Mausoleum,  which  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit    : 
of  the  cofiGin  being  removed  to  it    The  walls  are  temporarily 
of  brickwork,  but  will  ultimately  be  stone.    Betuming   to    ^ 
Frogmore,  we  saw  the  Queen  drive  oflf  in  her  pony  phaeton  with 
Helena,  and  followed  in  our  carriage  up  to  the  Castle.  .  .  . 
I  had  a  nice  chat  with  Alice,  and  Wales  and  Louis  having 
returned  from  shooting,  we  lunched  a  little  before  two  o'clock,   ^ 
saw  Mrs.    Thomycroft's  bust  of  Alix,    and    after   taking 
leave  of  the  Queen  and  Beatrice  in  the  Audience-room, 
hurried  off  to  catch  the  train.    December  12. — ^I  drove  Mama 
vid  Bichmond  to  Edson's  cottage  in  the  rabbit-warren ;  we 
stopped  and  spoke  to  the  nurse,  and  gave  her  a  bottle  of 
brandy  for  the  poor  fellow,  who  still  lingers  in  great  suffering 
and  is  almost  unconscious.  ...  I  went  out  with  Mama  and 
the  Captain  to  look  for  a  pine  tree  for  our  garden ;  after  a 
while  Mama  got  into  her  basket-carriage,  and  we  walked 
briskly  alongside. 

December  24. —  ...  I  joined  Mama  in  the  C3iristmas-room, 
and  helped  to  arrange  uie  tables,  furniture,  decorations,  and 
the  white  china  on  the  dinnet^table.  .  .  •  Visited  the  guest 
chambers,  carried  the  presents  into  the  Christmas-room,  saw 
Lady  Dunbar  and  gave  her  a  bonnet,  Mama  adding  a  cloaks 
arranged  the  presents  for  the  upper  servants  on  a  table  in 
front  of  the  tree,  and  after  some  delay  and  rushing  about,  got 
them  together  and  distributed  my  gifts  to  each.  One  and 
all  seemed  delighted!    After  settling  how  Mama's  things 
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rere  to  be  arranged,  I  looked  into  Ereieisen's  room,  where 
ler  presents  from  Mama  were  displayed.  I  then  gave  my 
^uistmas-boxes  of  money  to  some  of  the  other  servants, 
rent  np  to  welcome  Ella  Taylor,  and  visited  Quin  by  the 
ray,  and,  after  presenting  Bus  with  an  overcoat,  hastened 
0  my  room  to  dress.  George,  Sir  Eichard  Airey,  Swinton, 
ihe  Pnrveses,  Oust  and  Quin,  Ella  and  our  two  selves  made 
ip  the  party.  Dinner  over,  the  tree  was  lighted,  and  a 
ciharming  one  it  was.  Our  presents  met  with  much  approval 
md  success,  and  I  was  quite  delighted  with  mine.  At 
^even  o'clock  our  London  guests  left,  but  the  home  party 
of  six  talked  on  pleasantly  and  merrily  enough  tiU  past 
twelve. 

Christmas  Day. — ^May  all  its  sacred  blessings  be  ours.  .  .  . 
We  dined  at  Gloucester  House,  where  dinner  was  served 
upstairs,  and  I  sat  all  the  evening  in  George's  own  sitting- 
nx)m,  trying  to  cheer  and  amuse  poor  wheezy  Quin,  who 
was  terribly  suffering  and  ^uyrt  breaihed.    December  26. — I 
drove  Charlie  Purves  to  Coombe,  and  going  into  the  Babbit 
Wairen  by  Dr.  Marsden's  gate,  we  came  upon  the  five 
ehaseeurs — Gteorge,  Oolonel  Purves,  liddell,  Mildmay,  and 
Tyrwhitt.     I  there  learnt  that  poor  Edson  had  died  that 
morning.     The  gentlemen  making  for  the  wood,  I  turned 
back  and  stopped  close  to  his  cottage  in  order  to  speak  to 
liis  broken-he«ited  brother — ^poor  fellow !  .  .  .  DeceT/iber  30. 
—I  started  in  the  phaeton  with  the  Oolonel,  and  drove 
through  Bichmond  and  up  to  Sawyer^s  house  in  the  Park, 
where  the  Oolonel  got  out,  as  Sawyer^  was  in  bed  with 
the  gout^   to    ask   him   for   particulars  about    the   Edson 
family.  .  .  .  December  30. —  .   .  .  About  ten   o'clock   we 
^joumed  to  the  servants'  haU  to  see  the  dancing.    There 
were  plenty  of  daneeurs,  and  George's  three  maids  (good- 
looking  girls)  were  quite  the  belles  of  the  ball !    All  seemed 
thorotighly  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  it  was  a  merry  pretty 
scene.      It   was    past   midnight  when   we   went  upstairs. 
December  31. —  .  .  .  After  bidding  Mama  good  night  in 
1862, 1  went  to  my  room,  and  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year 
1863  foxmd  me  on  my  knees  in  prayer  for  myself  and  all 
dear  to  me.     Old  Tear!  good  night — good  night. 
New  Year's  Day,  1863. — ^A  happy  new  year  to  all  those 

I  love  .   .   .  and  many  happy  returns  of  the   same.      I 
pray  that    much   happiness    may  be  in   store  for  us  in 

^  year,  much  good  effected  by  us,  and  care  and  sorrow 

warded  off  by  a  Fatherly  and  Almighty  hand.  ...  We 

^  Head  keeper  of  Biohmond  Pftrk. 
VOL  L  2d 
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had  a  channing  visit  from  Mr.  Tarver,  on  whose  deparfcaie 
Ella  joined  ns,  and  finished  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret/  which 
I  think  a  provoking  book.  It  feverishly  interests  one,  and 
one  hurries  on  to  know  the  secret  and  end  (both  of  whidi  are 
disappointing),  withont  caring  to  look  back  at  any  page  or 
passage,  even  for  the  writing's  sake.  .  .  .  January  2. — I  went 
into  the  Christmas-room  and  rearranged  the  table  for  the 
evening.  •  .  .  Old  and  yonng  seemed  delighted  with  their 
presents  and  the  tree.  After  a  while  we  younger  ones  ad- 
journed to  the  library,  and  pushing  aside  the  sofas,  played 
at  "Post^"  "The  hisong  game,"  and  "Eailway,"  and  then 
danced  to  our  own  playing  and  singing,  and  finally  to  Pitt's 
violin.  To  crown  all,  I  had  by  general  desire  to  sing  at  the 
end,  and  managed,  in  spite  of  the  dancing,  to  have  a  little 
voice.  We  broke  up  at  twelve,  having  spent  a  very  happy 
evening. 

January  3. — After  breakfiast  we  remained  for  some  time 
talking,  and  were  full  of  Alice's  merciful  escape  (she  was 
thrown  out  of  a  phaeton  on  the  31st).  ...  At  7.10  we 
started  for  Marble  Hill,  to  dine  with  the  Peels,  and  instead 
of  finding,  as  we  expected,  only  the  family,  we  sat  down  to 
dinner  a  party  of  thirteen.  I  was  between  the  Oeneral  and 
Lord  Russell,  and  among  the  guests  were  Count  Wadi- 
meister.  Prince  Gortschakoff,^  M.  de  Cadore,  and  Alice 
Morier;*  I  had  to  talk  to  the  foreigners  all  the  evening. 
January  10. —  .  .  .  Poor  Mama  not  feeling  well  enough  to 
venture  out,  I  went  with  Ella  to  Gloucester  House,  where 
we  dined,  a  party  of  ten,  upstairs,  and  sat  in  the  large 
drawing-room.  /  numier  one!  Bather  fun  I  A  very 
pleasant  evening. 

January  12, — Tidied  my  things,  put  away  letters  in  my  new 
box,  and  collected  my  music  witid  Brand  for  Badminton.  .  .  . 
We  drove  via  Shepherd's  Bush,  Netting  Hill,  and  Bayswater, 
to  the  Paddington  station,  where  George,  Jim,  the  Colonel 
and  the  Captain  received  us.  We  found  Quin  stowed  av^ay 
in  our  saloon  carriage,  and  he,  George,  and  the  Colonel 
travelled  down  with  us.  Our  train  was  a  fast  one,  only 
stopping  three  times,  and  at  Chippenham  the  Duke  ot 
Beaufort's  landau  and  four  awaited  us.  It  had  come  on  to 
rain  heavily  in  the  afternoon,  and  poured  in  torrents  as  we 
reached  Badminton  and  got  out  at  the  side  door.    The  Duke 

*  Rnanan  plenipotentiAry  at  the  Vienna  Gonferanoe  in  1865. 
'  Daughter  of  General  PeeL    Bhe  married  in  1861  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who 
was  Bncceflsiyely  amhasBador  to  Portugal,  Madrid,  and  St.  Petenborg. 
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ajid  Nina/  with  the  Dowager  Duchess  and  the  girls, 
received  ns,  and  after  a  while  Nina  took  us  to  our  rooms 
— ^znine  a  Chinese  one.  We  dined,  a  liberal  eight,  in  the 
hall,  the  party  consisting  of  Worcester,  Penna,'  Lord  Beau- 
mont, Lord  Coventry,  the  Binghams,  the  Jim  Macdonalds, 
LfOrds  Westmorland  and  Proby  (whose  wives  had  not  arrived 
in  time  to  be  ready  for  dinner)  and  Courtenay,  Colonel  Baillie 
(Blues),  Captain  Edwardes  (Coldstream  Guards),  Mr.  De 
Voeox,  Mr.  Naper,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Captain  Little.  Adza 
ap]^eared  after  dinner  in  the  now  chintzed  grand  drawing- 
rootn,  where  we  danced  later  in  the  evening,  the  sofas  being 
pushed  away;  but  the  circle  thus  made  was  an  awfully 
formal  one,  and  made  the  dancing  rather  a  stiff  affair. 

Badminton,  January  13. —  .  .  .  Nina  took  Cuckoo'  and 
me  into  the  kennel  where  we    saw  two   packs,  kitchen 
garden,  stables,  and  dairy,  and  on  returning  to  the  house 
showed  me  the  steward's  room,  housekeeper's  room,  servants' 
hall,  and  kitchen.   I  then  rested  until  tea-time,  when  I  went 
to  the  Ubrary,  where  the  two  girls  appeared  in  dressing-gotons. 
We  sat  down  twenty-eight  to  dinner  senza  poor  Qiun,  who 
was  a  prisoner  in  hiis  room.    In  the  evening  I  paid  him  a 
visit,  or  rather  a  visitation,  and  was  driven  away  by  our 
host  and  Jim,  and  caught  in  the  passage  coming  out !    Soon 
after  I  had  joined  the  rest,  the  drawing-room  was  cleared  for 
dancing;  but  thanks  to  Mama's  suggestion,  the  circle  was 
a  much  less  formal  one,  and  we  danced  away  merrily  till 
past  midnight.    January  14. — ^Down  at  10.30  to  the  great 
breakfast  in  the  hall  in  honour  of  the  lawn  meet  1    Hie  day 
was  a  lovely  one,  bright  and  sunshiny  and  fresh,  but  not  too 
cold.    From  the  hall  windows  we  watched  the  riders  and 
carriages  arrive  before  equipping  ourselves  for  the  drive. .  .  . 
I  went  in   the    second   carriage  (a  britschka)  with  Mrs. 
Macdonald.    We  drove  off  amidst  loyal  cheers,  and  had  a 
good  view  of  the  "  field,"  numbering  about  1200  on  horse- 
back, as  they  moved  from  the  house  up  the  park — ^to  my 
mind  the  prettiest  sight  of  all!      Geraldo  sat  her  horse 
beautifully ;  ditto  Adza,  Emmy,  and  Nina.    They  drew  the 
first  covert  blank,  and  we  went  on  with  the  field  until  they 
left  us  far  behind,  the  ground  being  very  deep,  ...  In  the 
afternoon  I  set  out  for  a  walk  with  the  "Jims,"  across 
the  fields  to  the  farm,  the  basket-carriage  following  us. 
We  had,  in  some  places,  to  aU  but  wade  through  the  mud, 
and  after  complying  with  the  chivahous  and  most  loyal 

>  The  Dadien  of  Beaufort.  '  Lord  Heorj  SomerBet 

*  OovmteM  <^  Lnoan. 
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request  of  a  fanner's  son  that  I  wonld  place  a  tiny  ivy-leaf 
in  his  pocket-book,  I  trudged  on  ahead  with  Jim,  his  little 
wife  betaking  herself  to  the  carriage.  I  walked  all  the  way 
back,  reaching  home  about  five.  After  tea  we  adjourned  to 
the  landing-place  on  the  oaken  staircase,  where  Nina's  singing 
class  or  choir  were  assembled,  and  heard  them  sing  a  number 
of  glees  very  nicely,  Nina  joining  in.  We  were  thirty-two 
at  dinner,  the  guests  being  two  Codringtons  and  two  Walshes. 

January  15. —  .  .  .  We  went  into  the  red  room  adjoining 
the  library,  the  drawing-room  being  in  preparation  for  the 
ball,  and  listened  to  Lady  Froby's  charming  singing,  I 
working  away  at  my  carpet.  After  a  while  Ad^a  sang,  and 
lastly  I — "  The  Bridge."  Directly  after  luncheon  the  two 
girb,  Mrs.  Jim,  and  I,  attended  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Naper, 
and  Captain  Little,  started  out  on  foot  to  join  the  shooters, 
who  were  peppering  away  in  the  preserves  not  far  from  the 
kitchen  garden.  We  got  into  the  thick  of  it,  seeing  very 
pretty  sport ;  I  followed  Oeoige,  and  saw  him  bring  down  two 
birds.  We  walked  home  wit£  the  shooters.  .  .  .  Dinner  was 
at  seven,  Mr.  Symons,  the  Oxford  surgeon,  being  the  only 
addition  to  the  house  party,  and  afterwards  I  went  up  to  my 
room  to  change  my  dress  for  the  balL  Geraldo  and  I  looked 
into  Quin's  room  to  display  our  costumes  e2e  5a/  to  his  admir- 
ing eyes.  After  we  had  all  assembled  in  the  Library  the 
Duke  conducted  me  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  guests 
were  beginning  to  arrive,  and  the  b^  opened  with  a  vsdse  to 
warm  t£e  room  for  Mama.  I  danced  away  all  night,  only 
skipping  the  valses,  just  while  the  room  was  too  crowded, 
and  enjoyed  myself  to  my  heart's  content  1  The  guests  num- 
bered, I  should  think,  upwards  of  200.  The  Duke  took  me 
to  supper  in  the  hall  about  midnight,  and  Mama  left  at 
half-past  one,  but  I  remained  till  the  end,  and  after  winding 
up  with  some  pleasant  valses,  une  bande  joyeuse  burst  into 
the  hall  at  four  o'clock  clamouring  for  some  more  supper  I 

At  half-past  I  went  upstairs  with  poor  dear ,  who  was 

put  out  and  low,  and  whom  I  spent  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
nearly  in  striving  to  comfort ;  so  that  I  was  not  in  bed  tUl 
six  o'clock  1 

January  16. — I  came  down  about  one  o'clock,  and  found 
the  girls  and  Jim  in  the  library ;  they  asked  me  to  join 
them  at  indoor  croquet.  Our  very  absv/rd  game  was  inter- 
rupted by  luncheon.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baldwin  brought  me  his 
charming  photograph  album,  and  we  sat  toge&er  looking 
over  it  until  tea-time,  and  again  afterwards.  It  was  quite  the 
old  country-house  life,  wi&  the  gentlemen  coming  in  and 
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out  all  day,  and  very  cheery  I  Later  on  I  went  upstairs  and 
paid  Geraldo  a  visit  in  her  own  room,  little  Edward  ^  joining 
ns  en  negligi.  .  .  .  After  dinner  I  looked  in  upon  Qnin  before 
joining  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  a  remarkably 
pleasant  evening ;  Lady  Proby  sang  sweetly,  the  Bath  band 
played  very  nicely  at  interveds  between,  and  we  all  talked 
cosUy.  Before  separating  I  collected  the  autographs  of  some 
of  the  guests. 

St  James's  Palace,  February  5. —  .  .  ,  Mama  and  I  drove 
with  Geraldo  and  the  Captain  to  the  House  of  Lords.    When 
prayers  were  over,  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  his  seat  inform ;  * 
the  two  Archbishops  were  sworn  in,  and  then,  after  a  little 
delay,  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord  Ward !  and  seconded 
by  Lard  Granard ;  Lord  Derby  (able)  and  Lord  Russell  *  (lame) 
spoke,  and  we  did  not  get  home  till  half-past  eight.    All  the 
evening    I   sorted,   arranged,    and   weeded  letters  of  '62. 
February  6. —  .  .  .  Shortly  before  three  o'clock  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  we  were  expecting,  arrived  and  sat  with  us  for 
some  time,  and  then  escorted  me  on  foot  to  Marlborough 
House,  which  he  took  us  over.     We  dined  early,  and  went  to 
the  Lyceum  to  see  The  Duke's  Motto — ^too  charming  1     Saw 
the  French  family  in  Wales's  boudoir.    February  7. — Mrs. 
James  came,  after  I  had  finished  dressing,  with  Alix's  lace, 
and  I  had  Bonier  for  the  arrangement  of  my  diadem  and 
feathers,  Mama  giving  me  her  taste;  we  chose  our  gowns 
for  the  wedding  and  others  to  be  done  up.  .  .  .  Fanny 
Marlborough  and  Lady  Vane    came  to  see  me,  then  the 
Foresters,  followed  by  Hookey,  mollified  and  repentant,  the 
Alstons,^  and  Greneral  Enollys.^    Dressed  in  a  hurry,  dined, 
and  went  to  the  Adelphi,  the  Aumales  joining  us  in  the 
Wales's  box.    The  two  pieces,  entitled  A  Qrey  Mare  and 
A    Ticket   of  Leave,  and  the  pantomime  were   not  worth 

*  Lord  Edward  Somerset. 

*  The  Piinoe  of  Wales  entered  the  Hoiue  of  Lords  aooompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Oambridge  and  other  peers  wearing  their  robes  of  state.  The  I^oe 
wore  his  dnoal  robes  oyer  the  uniform  of  a  General.  It  was  the  opening  day 
of  the  session,  and  the  Queen's  Bpeeoh  inyited  Parliament  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  made  with  the  King  of  Denmark  respeoting  His  Boyal  Highness's 
marriage  with  Princess  Alexandra,  and  to  make  proTision  for  suoh  an 
establishment  as  legislators  might  think  suitable  '*to  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Grown  of  these  realms." 

'  Lord  John  BusseU  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  Bussell  in  1861. 

*  The  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bridges  Taylor  had  just  married  lir., 
now  Sir  Franois,  Alston. 

'  General  8ir  William  KnoUys.  His  son,  now  Sir  Franois  Knollye,  is 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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going  to  see,  the  fiist  and  last  firom  their  utter  stupidity,  the 
second  from  the  yery  low  style  of  acting.  Jt  souffraU  all 
the  time  for  our  guests.  Fdrruary  17. —  . . .  Drove  into  Hyde 
Park  and  walked  in  Botten  Bow  escorted  by  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour ;  thence  to  Gloucester  House,  where  we  met  Jim 
on  the  stairs  as  we  were  coming  away,  fall  of  Wales's  Tisit  to 
Savemake.  Home  at  five  to  change  our  dress  and  rush  off 
again  to  the  tea  at  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's,  and  found 
a  party  of  eight  ladies.  Count  Yitzthum  coming  in  just  at  the 
end.  .  •  .  Captain  Cust  dined  with  us,  and  lead  Einglake's 
most  interesting  and  well-written  but  mischievous  book  ^  to 
us  all  the  evening. 

February  22,  Stmday, — ^We  went  to  St.  Philip's;  Mr. 
Pigou  read  prayers  and  preached  a  very  impressive  sermon 
on  the  words  '*Is  it  not  a  little  one?"  ^ter  the  service 
Mama  and  I  drove  to  the  South  Kensington  Horticultural ;  a 
man  let  us  in,  though  the  garden  is  not  generally  open  till  two, 
and  we  paced  it  in  melancholy  solitude,  fimereal  urns,  vases, 
and  dark  evergreens  meeting  the  eye  everywhere  !  The  con- 
servatory, however,  was  brignt  and  gay  with  choice  and  sweet 
flowers,  and  we  sat  and  "Vf^tlked  in  it  till  we  returned  home 
at  2.45  to  luncheon,  after  which  1  read  the  "Gospel  in 
Ezekiel "  to  Mama,  and  was  beginning  the  evening  Lessons 
when  Sir  Bichard  Airey  was  announced.  .  .  .  Febrwary  23. — 
Directly  after  breakfast  1  went  to  Mama's  boudoir  to  choose 
my  wedding-present  for  Alix — a  diamond  bracelet!  .  .  , 
I  sat  with  poor  nervous  Erazer  for  a  while,  when  dear  old 
Lady  Napier  was  announced.  I  first  saw  her  in  my  room 
and  then  took  her  over  to  the  boudoir.  Drove  in  my 
brougham  to  Nina  Munster's  to  meet  her  firiend  Mr.  M0I7- 
neux,  the  clergyman ;  a  very  earnest  man,  a  littie  in  Mr. 
Harrison's  line,  and  had  tea  with  Katty  Coke  in  Warwick 
Square,  where  I  saw  my  godson.  Daring  dinner  a  rather 
disquieting  telegram  came  about  Alfred,  who  is  ill  at  Malta 
with  fever,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  the  evening  I 
read  the  Times  article  on  Kinglake's  book. 

February  26. — Saw  Mrs.  James  about  the  orange  blossona 
for  Alix,  and  watched  the  gentlemen  arrive  to  attend  the 
Prince's  Lev6e.*  Mama  joined  me  at  my  bedroom  window, 
but  we  were  soon  called  away  to  see  Captain  Falbe  just 
returned  from  Copenhagen. ...  Sir  William  and  Lady  Davison 
were  announced,  into  whose  visitation  the  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Purves  tumbled,  the  former  dead  tired  after  the  Lev6e, 

1  «  The  Iny  asion  of  the  Crimea,**  by  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
*  This  was  the  firtt  JCet^  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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which  had  lasted  from  two  o'clock  till  5.15 1  February  27. — 
At  twelve  I  went  to  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Edith  Somerset 
accompanjring  me  to  the  door,  which  was  crowded  in  Mr. 
Kinsley's  honour.  His  sermon,  taken  from  the  third  chapter 
of  Genesis,  refatiDg  Golenso's  ^  views  respecting  the  Penta- 
teuch, was  very  clever  and  very  impressive.  In  Sie  afternoon 
Miss  C!outts  came  and  I  took  her  to  my  room,  where  she  sat 
talking  over  charities  with  me  for  some  time.  Dined  d  deux 
at  eight  and  in  the  evening  I  showed  Mama  a  letter  from 
Wales  and  my  seven  valentines,  and  read  alond  little  scraps 
of  news  about  Alix.  Marck  3. —  ...  I  was  called  away 
from  my  singing  lesson  with  Finsuti  to  see  the  wedding  lace 
and  veil  for  Alix,  which  is  of  Honiton  manufacture  and 
quiU  heauHful!^ 

Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  left  Copenhagen  on  the 
26th  of  February,  amidst  scenes  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  her  reception  by  the  people  of  England  will  long  live  in 
the  annals  of  this  country.  On  the  10th  of  March  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  Chapd  Boyal,  Windsor  Castle.  The  pro- 
cession was  an  imposing  one,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  assigned  the  place  of  honour  in  the  carriage  occupied  by 
the  bride  and  her  father,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and 
Princess  Mary  taking  their  customary  place,  immediately 
before  the  younger  children  of  the  Queen*  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  referring  to  the  scene  in  the  Chapel,  notes,  "The 
wedding  was  certainly  the  most  moving  sight  I  ever  saw. 
The  Queen  above  all  looking  down  added  such  a  wonderful 
chord  of  feeUng  to  all  the  lighter  notes  of  jojrfolness  and 
show.  Every  one  behaved  quite  at  their  best. »  The  Princess 
of  Wales,  calm,  feeling,  self-possessed,  the  Prince  with  more 
depth  of  manner  than  ever  before.  Princess  Mary's  entrance 
was  grand."  " 

After  the  wedding  of  the  Heir  Apparent  the  usual  routine 
at  Court,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the 

>  The  Bi  Rev.  J.  W.  Oolenao,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal,  had  jiut  pub- 
lished the  seoond  part  of  **  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  oritically 
examined,"  a  work  which  occasioned  much  hostile  oomment  in  clerical 
circles. 

*  The  Journal  breaks  off  here. 

•  *<  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforoe,"  voL  ilL  p.  88. 
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Prince  CronBort,  waa  resumed.  But  the  veiy  deep  a£3iction 
of  the  Queen  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  appear  at  State 
functions,  and  for  a  time  Her  Majesty's  place  was  filled  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  thus,  at  the  onset  of 
their  married  life,  were  called  upon  to  perform  the  public 
duties  of  the  Sovereign,  duties  that,  during  the  past  year, 
had  in  some  measure  necessarily  devolved  upon  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  his  family. 

Society  did  its  utmost  to  give  the  beautifal  young  bride 
a  right  royal  welcome,  and  the  season  was  a  joyous  ona  An 
event  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  the  Guards' 
ball  in  honour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  held  in 
the  picture-galleries  of  the  International  Exhibition.  The 
decorations  were  of  the  most  lavish  character,  and  the  Queen 
graciously  lent  the  accessories  used  on  similar  occasions  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Following  Her  Mc^esty's  example, 
many  members  of  the  aristocracy  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  head  of  the  Committee,  their 
collections  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  contributions  being 
valued  at  £2,000,000.  The  guests,  limited  in  number  to 
1400,  began  to  arrive  at  nine  o'clock,  and  soon  after  ten  the 
ball  was  opened  by  a  royal  quadrille,  in  which  eight  couples 
took  part,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  dancing  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Princess  Mary, 
whose  appearance  called  forth  general  admiration.  The 
supper-room  presented  a  magnificent  sight,  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  regal 
entertainment  which  their  soldier  hosts  had  provided,  by 
remaining  till  the  approach  of  daylight.  A  lady  who  was 
present  at  the  ball  says — 

Princess  Mary  shone  as  a  great  beauty.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  trimmed  with  red  and  blue,  the  Guards'  colours, 
and  wore  a  wreath  of  poppies,  cornflowers,  and  daisies.  She 
danced  a  quadrille,  having  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  partner 
and  the  Duchesse  d'Aumale  and  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  for  m»-i-^.  The  Princess  of  Wales  danced  with  a 
guardsman  (I  think  it  was  General  Sir  Francis  Seymour), 
and  opposite  to  them  were  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.    Among  the  side-couples  were  some 
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of  the  greatest  beauties  in  London,  including  the  three 
lovely  Mss  Moncriefifes  ^  and  Lady  Mary  Craven.  When  the 
royalties  had  departed,  a  Scotch  reel  was  danced  with  great 
animation,  but  it  seemed  to  me  this  was  scarcely  suitable  for 
the  occasion,  and  a  fair  young  man,  with  a  broad  orange- 
coloured  ribbon  across  his  breast,  appeared  to  share  my 
opinion.    It  was  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  July  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  her  daughter  lefb 
England  for  Bumpenheim,  where  they  met  Princess  Louis 
of  Hesse,  who  was  staying  at  Eranichstein.  Writing  to 
the  Queen  on  August  1,  Princess  Alice  makes  allusion  to 
the  meeting :  "  Yesterday  we  were  all  day  at  Bumpenheim  : 
so  kindly  received!  The  Landgrave,  his  two  brothers 
Frederick  and  George,  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  her  daughter  Duchess  Cisuroline,  Axmt 
Cambridge,  Mary,  Augusta  and  Adolphus  ;  Eritz  and  Anna 
of  Hesse,  and  good  Princess  Louise,  kindness  itself.  Aunt 
Cambridge  was  very  amiable,  and  spoke  most  tenderly  of 
you."« 

Letter  to  Lady  Mizdbeth  Adeane, 

80,  Adelaide  Cresoent,  Brighton,  November  15, 1868. 

My  D£AB£8T  Libbet, —  ...  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that 
I  am  overjoyed  to  find  myself  in  dear  Old  England !  Though 
I  must  say  the  three  months  we  spent  abroad,  eleven  weeks 
of  them  at  Bumpenheim,  surrounded  by  nearly  the  whole  of 
Mama's  family,  and  ten  charming  days  in  Paris,  were  pleasant 
enough  in  their  way.  We  had  a  very  interesting  and  amusing 
time  of  it  during  the  three  weeks  of  the  Congress  at  Frankfort, 
and  either  made  or  renewed  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the 
leading  members  of  the  "  Almanach  de  Grotha."  We  returned 
home  on  the  21st  of  last  month,  and  after  about  a  fortnight 
of  Eew,  during  which  we  had  a  brief  visit  from  my  Danish 
cousins,  came  down  here  on  the  7th  and  took  possession  of 
the  only  house  then  to  be  had  laige  enough  to  contain  our- 
selves and  servants ;  alas  I  not  facing  the  sea.  .  .  .  But  we 
have  made  the  drawing-rooms  thoroughly  liveable  and  com- 
fortable, and  the  bedrooms  were  so  from  the  first,  so  that 

*  Afterwards  Conntees  of  Dudley,  Lady  Mordannt,  and  Lady  Forbes  of 
Newe. 

*  «  Prinoees  Alice's  Letters  to  the  Qneen,"  p.  05. 
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there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  about  the  house  save  its 
situation.    We  are  here  for  a  month.  .  .  . 

The  poor  dear  Dnchees  of  Hamilton  and  her  little  Mary 
are  here,  having  taken  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel's  house  in  Kemp- 
town  for  six  months ;  and  we  see  as  much  of  them  as  the 
twenty  minutes'  distance  between  our  respectiye  abodes  will 
admit  of  The  Duchess  is,  I  think,  somewhat  more  dieerfal 
than  when  we  saw  her  at  Baden  on  our  way  home.  Lady 
Spencer  (Dowager)  is  also  here  with  her  children,  and  Lady 
Gainsborough,  to  recruit  her  strength.  .  .  .  Lord  Bathuist 
and  dear  Lady  Greorgina,  who,  alas !  is  a  great  invalid,  and 
our  friend  Lord  Robert  Clinton,  are  staying  in  our  more 
immediate  vicinity,  and  we  shortly  expect  some  more  friends, 
so  that  you  see  tiat  we  are  not  badly  ofif  in  the  way  of 
society.  ...  I  hear  the  Queen  told  Dean  Stanley  that  he 
was  going  to  deprive  her  of  her  best  treasure.^  We  were  at 
Windsor  two  days  before  coming  here,  and  thought  her 
looking  very  well,  and  more  cheerful  in  spirits,  ...  On 
Friday  afternoon  I  hope  to  hear  Fanny  Kemble  (Mrs.  Butler) 
read,  "  As  You  Like  It,"  never  having  heard  her.  Ever  your 
most  affectionate  friend, 

Mary  Adelaidb. 

Except  that  Sandringham  was  added  to  the  list  of  country 
houses  visited  by  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess 
Mary,  there  is  little  to  record  during  the  years  1864  and 
1865.  The  Journal,  which  broke  off  abruptly  in  March, 
1863,  is  not  resumed  till  some  time  later,  nor  do  the 
Princess's  letters  throw  much  light  upon  this  period  of  her 
life.  She  attended  the  christening  of  Prince  Albert  Victor 
at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  anniversary  of  his  parents' 
wedding-day,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  assisted  at  the  first  State 
celebration  of  the  Queen's  birthday  that  had  taken  place  since 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  To  the  great  joy  of  the 
nation  Her  Majesty  had  made  her  reappearance  in  public 
some  weeks  before  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Oardens,  which 
twelve  months  earUer  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  formally 
inaugurated  as  a  Memorial  to  his  late  father. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Comte  de  Paris  was  married  to 
Princess  Isabella  d'Orleans,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Montpensier  and  niece  to  the  reigning  Queen 
>  See  footnote,  p.  858. 
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>f  Spain.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  the  Boman 
Catholic  church  at  Kingston  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  great 
gathering  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  At  the  dijewner  given 
by  Queen  Marie  Am^He  at  daremont,  the  French  royal 
party  was  augmented  by  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  and  Princess  Mary,  who  looked  very  handsome 
in  a  dress  of  pale  salmon-coloured  silk.  The  Due  and 
Dnehesse  de  Chartres  gave  a  ball  the  same  evening  at 
Morgan  House,  Ham  Common,  which  Princess  Maiy  also 
attended. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Barry, 

Oamlnidge  Cottage,  Uaroh  Id,  1869. 

DsAB  Deapebchen, — I  am  charmed  to  find  you  are  once 

more  in  England.    Your  last  letter  reached  me  when  I  was 

peculiarly  busy  in  the  writing  line,  and  I  foolishly  put  o£P 

answering  it  until  far  too  late  for  my  reply  to  have  reached 

you  at  Aix.     I  can  assure  vou,  dear  Draperchen,  that  you 

have  been  amply  avenged,  for  I  have  never  worn  the  deli- 

ciously  warm  grey  rabbit's  wool  mittens  you  so  kindly  sent 

me,  without  experiencing  a  severe  prick  of  conscience  at  the 

recollection  of  never  having  thanked  you  for  so  amiably 

thinking  of  me.    It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you 

again,  and  to  prove  to  my  eocaltie  little  friend  that  my  silence 

was  not  caused  by  any  "  error  or  errors,"  as  she  terms  it,  of 

hers,  but  resulted  from  procrastination  in  the  first  place,  and 

in  the  last  from  the  fact  of  not  knowing  where  to  address  a 

letter.    Will  it  be  agreeable  for  you  to  come  to  me  on  Friday 

or  Saturday  next  ?  .  .  .  Hoping  to  be  forgiven  for  the  pain 

I  have  most  unwillingly  caused  you,  I  remain   ever,  dear 

Draperchen,  your  affectionate 

Mart  Adilaide. 

Letter  to  Mrs,  Bridges  Taylor. 

Oambridge  Cottage,  April  27, 1865. 

Mt  deab  Emily, — Mama  bids  me  say  she  hopes  you  will 
dedommager  us  for  yesterday's  disappointment  by  spending 
Saturday  afternoon  with  us,  and  coming  down  with  your 
dear  little  girls  soon  after  three.    I  shdl  be  delighted  to 
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hide  the  Easter  eggs  again  for  their  especial  benefit,  after 
which  I  hope  you  will  all  do  justice  to  a  country  tea  !  Tour 
kind  sympathy  in  poor  dear  Minny's  ^  sorrow  and  the  blight 
which  has  fallen  upon  her  young  life,  was  most  welcome  to 
our  hearts.  All  we  know  at  present  is  that  she  was  with 
him  to  the  last,  and  that  Louise  purposes  returning  at  once 
with  Minny  to  Denmark  via  Sumpenheim,  I  suppose  for  a 
few  days'  rest    Ever,  dear  Emily,  i^ectionately  yours, 

Mabt  Adelaidk 


Princess  Alice  writes  to  the  Queen  on  the  19th  of  June»  1865, 
from  Seeheim :  "  Dear  Maiy  Cambridge  has  been  here,  and  we 
enjoyed  her  visit  so  much.  We  took  her  back  to  Ftankfort 
to-day,  where  we  gave  her  and  Aunt  Cambridge  a  luncheon 
at  Uncle  Louis'  Palais."  And  in  a  letter  dated  Kranichstein, 
a  month  later,  the  Princess  again  writes,  "  Mary  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  give  us  a  boat,  which  we  expect  shortly.  It  is  to 
be  christened  '  Mary  Adelaide,'  after  her."  '  The  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  stood  godmother  to  Prince  G^oige  of  Wales,  who 
was  christened  at  Windsor  Castle  on  July  7,  but  being  abroad 
at  the  time,  she  was  represented  on  the  occasion  by  Princess 
Helena.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  also  one  of  Prince 
Greoige's  sponsors. 

The  year  1866  was  destined  to  be  a  very  eventful  one 
for  Princess  Mary.  Early  in  March  she  met  her  future 
husband.  Prince  Teck,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  at  St.  James's  Palace  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
d'Aumala  The  attraction  from  the  beginning  was  mutual, 
and  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight.  "  The  wooing  was  but  a  short  affair,"  writes 
Princess  Mary.  "Francis  only  arrived  in  England  on  the 
6th  of  March,  and  we  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  7th  at 
St.  James's.  One  month's  acquaintance  settled  the  ques- 
tion, and  on  the  6th  of  April  he  proposed  in  Kew  Gardens 
and  was  accepted."      The  following  week  the  Duchess  of 

'  Prmoess  Dagmar  of  Denmark.  Her  betrothed,  the  Ceflarewiteh  Nieholas, 
died  at  Nice,  April  24, 1865.  She  subeeqnently  married  the  late  Smpen^ 
Alexander  III. 

'  '*  PrinceeB  Alice's  Letters  to  the  Queen,"  pp.  94,  95. 
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iambxidge,  Princess  Mary,  and  Prince  Teck  went  on  a  visit 
3  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  where 
tie  engagement  was  announced. 


Letter  to  Earl  GnrnviUe. 

Bi  James*8  Palace,  April  IS,  1866. 

My  deab  Lord  Granville, — I  shall  be  in  town  on 
Wednesday  next,  and  as  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  yon  and 
latter  myself  you  will  be  glad  to  avail  yourself  of  an  early 
opportunity  to  congratulate  me  on  my  bright  and  happy 
prospects,  I  would  propose  to  give  you  a  rendez-vam  at 
Gloucester  House  at  five  o'clock,  if  agreeable  to  you.  I  do 
not  name  an  earlier  hour,  as  I  presume  you  have  a  Cabinet 
Council,  but  should  three'o'clock  or  so  suit  your  convenience, 
io  not  scruple  to  say  so.  Hoping  for  a  line  in  reply,  I  remain 
3ver,  my  dear  Lord  Granville,  very  sincerely  yours, 

MiLRT  AD£LAn)£. 

The  bridegroom  elect  was  the  only  son  of  Duke  Alexander 
of  Wurtemberg,  who  in  1835  married  Claudine,  Comtesse  de 
Bh6dey,  but  not  being  of  royal  birth  she  could  not  take  the 
rank  of  her  husband  nor  could  her  children  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Wurtemberg.*  The  Emperor  of  Austria  conferred 
on  her  the  title  of  Comtesse  de  Hohenstein,  but  she  did  not 
long  survive  her  marriage,  being  killed  four  years  later  in 
a  most  tragic  manner  while  attending  a  review  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  Her  horse  ran  away  with  her,  and  the  unfortimate 
lady  was  trampled  to  death  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  Count 
Hohenstein,  afterwards  Prince  Teck,  was  four  years  younger  ' 
than  Princess  Mary.  He  was  brought  up  at  Vienna,  and 
entered  the  Austrian  army,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Imperial  Gendarmerie  Guard,  and  at  the  battle  of  Solferino^ 

>  otherwise  the  Duke  of  Took  would  be  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Wurtemberg. 

'  He  was  bom  at  Vienna,  August  27, 1837. 

'  The  continued  differenoe  of  opinion  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  former  power  in  Italy  led  to  a  growing  coolness  with  France, 
and  ultimately  war  broke  out.  The  aUiea  (France  and  Sardinia)  were 
▼ictoriouB,  and  the  last  battle  was  fought  near  the  village  of  Solferino,  on 
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was  attached  to  the  General's  staff,  acting  as  aide-de-camp. 
Both  the  Emperor  and  Empress  had  a  warm  regard  for 
Count  Hohenstein,  and  he  accompanied  Her  Imperial  Majest7 
when  she  went  to  Madeira  ^  after  her  serious  illness  in  1860. 
He  was  also  very  popular  with  his  brother  officers  and  much 
liked  in  Viennese  society,  where  his  good  looks  gained  for 
him  the  sobriquet  of  dw  schoner  Uhlan.  In  September, 
1863,  Count  Hohenstein  was  created  Prince  Teck^  with 
the  rank  of  Serene  Highness. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  made  his  acquaintance 
when  they  were  staying  with  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Hanover  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  taking  a  personal 
liking  to  the  handsome  young  officer,  invited  him  to  stay 
with  them  at  Sandringham  in  the  following  December. 
Owing,  however,  to  some  misunderstanding,  he  arrived  in 
London  a  week  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  Prince  Edward 
of  Saxe- Weimar  ^  was  his  host  until  he  could  be  received  at 
Sandringham.  Prince  Teck  passed  several  weeks  in  England 
during  1865,  and  made  many  Mends  in  London  society.  He 
was  at  the  Garden  Party  given  at  Marlborough  House,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  season  went  to  Groodwood  races  with  the 
Dowager  Lady  Ailesbury's  party,  going  on  to  Cowes  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I^terin  the  year  he  again 
visited  Sandringham. 

Much  public  interest  was  naturally  taken  in  Princess 
Mary's  fianci^  and  his  photograph  was  in  great  request 
Anticipating  this  demand,  an  enterprising  firm  of  photo- 
graphers ascertained  that  the  Prince  had  given  a  sitting  to  a 
local  man  at  Chichester,  and  immediately  opened  negotiations 
with  the  possessor  of  the  copyright.  The  Prince,  however, 
had  laid  strict  injunctions  upon  the  artist  on  no  accoimt  to 
publish  the  portrait,  as  it  showed  him  with  a  beard.     In  his 

Jane  24, 1859.  Terms  of  peace  were  then  arranged,  and  a  oonferenoe  was 
afterwards  held  at  Zfirich,  when  a  treaty  was  signed  (see  p.  822). 

'  Her  Majesty  made  the  voyage  in  the  Royal  yaoht  VieUnia  ofid  Albert^ 
which  the  Qneen  had  placed  at  her  disposal. 

*  Took  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Kings  of  Wnrtemberg. 

'  Prince  Hermann  of  Saxe- Weimar,  a  brother  of  Prinoe  Edwaid's,  married 
a  sister  of  the  King  of  Wnrtemberg. 
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dilemma  the  man  applied  to  Fiince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
^wlio,  tliinlriTig  the  photograph  an  excellent  likeness,  advised 
publication,  and  before  many  days  were  over  Fnnce  Teck,  to 
his  dismay,  saw  himself  represented,  with  a  beard,  in  every 
sliop  window  in  London. 

Her  future  husband  possessed  the  attributes  that  most 
appealed  to  Princess  Mary.    He  was  high  principled,  domes- 
ticated, a  thorough  soldier,  and,  above  all,  a  strong  Protestant.^ 
They  had,  besides,  many  tastes  in  common ;  he  was  endowed 
with  much  natural  talent  for  music  and  also  for  drawing,  and 
had  these  gifts  been  cultivated,  he  could  scarcely  have  fisdled 
to  attain  success,  either  as  a  musician  or  as  an  artist.    "  I  long 
to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am,"  Princess  Mary  writes  to  a  friend 
of  her  early  girlhood,  "  and  with  what  confiding  hope  I  can 
(d.v.)  look  forward  to  a  future  of  bright  promise,  as  Ae  is  not 
only  all  /  could  wish,  but  all  Mama's  heart  could  possibly 
desire  for  her  child.     I  know  I  shall  have  your  prayers  and 
best  wishes  on  the  12th  of  June,  on  the  afternoon  of  which 
aU  important  day  we  purpose  going  to  Ashridge,  which  Lord 
Brownlow  and  Lady  Marian  Alf ord  have  lent  us  for  a  fort- 
night.   Pray  send  Colonel  Purves  your  address,  that  he  may 
forward  you  some  of  the  wedding-cake."    The  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  was  almost  as  pleased  as  her  daughter  with  the 
engagement,  and  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  the  mar- 
.  riage,  says,  "  1  am  happy  to  say  I  feel  sure  of  dear  Mary's 
.  future  happiness.    Prince  Teck  seems  to  be  a  most  excellent 
.  young  man,  good  principled,  most  religious,  perfect  manners 
— in  short,  I  call  Mary  a  most  fortunate  creature  to  have 
found  such  a  husband." 

The  charge  of  the  trousseau  was  duly  confided  to  Mrs. 

James,  but  with  the  express  directions  that  it  should  only  be 

composed  of  English,  Lish,  and  Scotch  manufactures,  and  an 

^'  additional  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  milliner  that  the  family 

>r  tradesmen  should,  as  far  as  possible,  supply  the  materials. 

^  By  the  Princess's  desire  the  greater  portion  of  the  lingerie 

*  The  royal  family  of  Wortembiirg  is  Protestant,  bnt  as  the  crown  oannot 
pass  in  the  female  line,  on  the  death  of  the  present  King,  the  throne  goes  to 
f^L  a  Roman  Oatholic  branch. 
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waa  entrusted  to  girls  of  the  varions  charitable  and  mdustrial 
schools  with  which  she  was  connected,  and  although  it  was 
pointed  out  to  her  that  this  arrangement  most  necessarily 
cause  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  wofk,  she  declined  to 
deprive  the  children  of  a  task  which  she  knew  would  give 
them  so  much  pleasure. 

A  week  before  the  wedding  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge 
celebrated  the  approaching  nuptials  with  a  banquet,  followed 
by  a  ball,  at  Cambridge  Cottage.  No  pains  were  spared  to 
make  the  entertainment  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  so 
august  a  gathering  had  not  been  seen  at  Kew  since  the  days 
of  George  III.  For  the  adequate  accommodation  of  the  guests 
two  tents  were  erected  in  the  garden,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons  sat  down  to  dinner,  including  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family. 
A  still  greater  number  of  people  were  invited  to  the  ball  in 
the  evening,  when  the  garden  was  beautifully  illuminated, 
the  most  conspicuous  device  showing  the  initials  of  Princess 
Mary  and  Prince  Teck  encircled  by  a  true-lover's  knot 

It  was  Princess  Mary's  wish  to  be  married  in  the  village 
she  loved  so  well,  and,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  amongst  her 
own  people.  Accordingly  the  ceremony  was  fixed  to  take 
place  at  the  parish  church,  endeared  to  her  by  many  memories, 
and  where  she  had  worshipped  from  the  days  of  her  child- 
hood.  The  Surrey  hamlet  was  en  fSte  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  inhabitants  vied  with  one  another  in  doing  all  they 
could  to  show  their  devotion  to  the  much-beloved  bride,  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by 
her  family.  A  triumphal  arch  of  flowers  and  evergreens 
spanned  Kew  Bridge  Bead,  while  other  floral  decorations 
were  specially  arranged  by  the  ladies  of  Eew;  and  if 
further  proof  were  wanting  to  show  the  affection  and  esteem 
in  which  the  Princess  was  held,  it  was  seen  in  the  eagerness 
of  the  parishioners  to  place  the  church  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  in  order  that  adequate  accommoda- 
tion might  be  provided  for  her  Boyal  and  other  distinguished 
guests. 

A  space  was  cleared  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the 
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floor  carpeted,  and  on  either  side  of  a  wide  aisle,  thus  tem- 
porarily formed,  chairs,  sent  from  Buckingham  Palace,  were 
placed,  but  with  this  exception,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
few  flowers,  little  attempt  was  made  at  decoration.  The 
I>ews  that  remained  intact  were  set  apart  for  privileged 
persons,  including  members  of  the  household,  and  tradesmen 
patronised  by  the  family.  In  fact,  no  one  was  forgotten, 
and  seats  were  found  for  all  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  bride,  either  in  social  or  domestic  life.  Princess  Maty, 
always  mindful  of  what  would  give  the  most  pleasure, 
decided  to  walk  to  church,  so  that  the  Tillage  folk  might 
see  her  as  she  passed  along  in  wedding  attire.  The  awning, 
erected  over  the  improvised  piithway  in  case  of  rain,  was 
left  open  at  the  sides,  and  space  reserved  along  the  route 
for  the  parishioners,  while  a  favoured  few  were  enabled  to 
witness  the  procession  from  a  raised  platform. 

The  pageantry  customary  at  State  functions  was  absent, 
but  the  gathering  was  none  the  less  representative,  nor  the 
enthusiasm  less  genuine.  The  Queen  and  the  Boyal  family,  the 
Ambassadors,  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  many  other  personages 
of  distinction  were  present,  but  only  in  a  private  capacity. 
There  was  no  Lord  Chamberlain  to  arrange  the  ceremonial, 
everything  being  done  by  Colonel  Purves,  and  in  the  most 
unostentatious  manner.  Morning  dress  was  worn,  the  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  ladies'  gowns  being  pale  blue,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  bride,  whose  favourite  colour  it  was.  In 
some  instances  the  men  donned  their  stars  and  ribbons,  but 
not  a  few,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wore  no  orders  of 
any  kind.  Princess  Mary  wished  her  wedding  to  be  a  coimtry 
wedding  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  this  wish  was 
carefully  responded  to  by  her  mother^s  guests.  The  same 
sentiment  pervaded  everything  in  connection  with  the  cere- 
mony. Little  or  no  restriction  was  placed  upon  the  people, 
who  were  permitted,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  go  where 
they  liked,  and  do  as  they  pleased. 

From  an  early  hour  it  was  evident  that  something  veiy 
unusual  was  on  foot  in  the  village,  and  soon  after  daybreak 
Kew  Green  was  aUve  with  people,  who,  in  spite  of  drops  of 
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rain  and  tlireatening  clouds,  had  come  firom  London  and 
many  miles  lound  to  greet  Princess  Maxy  on  her  wedding 
mom.  But  while  the  throng  was  great,  there  was  no  over- 
crowding, no  rough  play,  no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mere  nominal  guard  which  the  authorities  had  sent  down 
"  to  preserve  order."  The  scene  was  essentially  a  rural  one, 
more  like  what  might  have  been  expected  in  the  olden  time 
before  the  days  of  telegraphs  and  railways.  The  guests^  both 
invited  and  uninvited,  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  universal  kindliness  and  tender  feeling  towards 
Princess  Mary  animated  all  classes. 

The  Queen,  who  was  accompanied  by  Prince  Arthur, 
Princess  Helena,  and  Princess  Louise,  occupied  a  chair  on 
the  right  of  the  altar.  Facing  Her  Majesty  were  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenbuig-Strelitz,  with  the 
Dowager  Grand  Duchess  and  the  Duchess  Carolina  As 
soon  as  the  Boyal  guests  had  taken  their  seats,  Prince  Teck 
arrived,  accompanied  by  Count  Apponyi,  and  attended  by 
Count  Wimpffen  and  Baron  Vambiiler.  He  wore  the 
customary  blue  coat,  with  black  velvet  collar,  and,  apart  firom 
his  position  as  bridegroom,  his  handsome  face  and  gallant 
bearing  made  him  the  cynosure  of  every  eye. 

By  twelve  o'clock  all  signs  of  rain  had  disappeared,  and 
the  sun  shone  forth  brightly  as  the  bride's  procession  entered 
the  ivy-dad  porch ;  and  Princess  Mary,  who  appeared  deeply 
moved,  advanced  to  the  altar  leaning  on  her  brother^s  arm, 
the  choir  meanwhile  singing  "  How  welcome  was  the  calL" 
She  bore  herself  royally,  and  her  stately  grace  left  an  im- 
pression upon  the  illustrious  assembly  which  time  has  not 
efGsMsed.  The  wedding  dress  was  entirely  of  white  satin 
trimmed  with  exquisite  Honiton  lace,  looped  up  with  orange 
flowers  and  myrtle.  The  bodice  was  cut  square  at  the  throat, 
and  the  rich  satin  manteau  de  cour  fell  from  her  shoulders. 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms, 
intermixed  with  myrtle  gathered  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  a 
spray  of  diamonds  fastened  a  veil  of  Honiton  lace  of  the 
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finest  description,  designed  in  a  sequence  of  comucopiaB, 
filled  with  roses,  thistles,  and  shamrocks,  emblematic  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  Princess  was  attended 
by  four  bridesmaids.  Lady  Greorgina  Hamilton,  Lady  Cornelia 
Cburchill,  Lady  Cecilia  Molyneux,  and  Lady  Agneta  Yorke, 
wearing  dresses  of  white  tarlatan  over  blue  silk  and  small 
boimets  with  long  veils.  Lady  Arabella  Bannerman  and 
Colonel  Clifton  ^  closed  the  procession. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  gave  his  sister  away,  and  the 
ceremony  was  impressivcdy  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,'  a  personal  Mend  of  Princess  Mary's,  assisted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Yicar  of  Eew  and  his 
curate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  whole 
congregation  knelt  in  silent  prayer  for  the  royal  couple, 
and  on  rising  from  his  knees  Prince  Teck,  in  good  old- 
fashioned  style,  kissed  his  bride,  who  was  immediately 
afterwards  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  affectionately 
embraced  by  the  Queen.  The  oigan  burst  forth  with  the 
strains  of  Beethoven's  symphony,  "  The  Ode  to  Joy,"  which, 
by  Her  Majesty's  express  desire,  was  substituted  for  Men- 
delssohn's "Wedding  March,"  and  amidst  a  murmur  of 
admiration  the  handsome  pair  passed  slowly  down  the  aisle, 
followed  immediately  by  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Cam* 
bridge.  The  bride  looked  radiantly  happy,  and  smilingly 
acknowledged  the  salutations  of  her  more  intimate  Mends. 
As  she  emerged  firom  the  porch  on  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
the  girls  firom  the  village  school,  attired  in  blue  fixxsks, 
white  tippets,  and  straw  hats  to  match,  strewed  the  pathway 
to  Cambridge  Cottage  with  flowers. 

After  the  register  had  been  signed  and  attested  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  wedding  breakfast  began,  the  royal  table 
being  laid  in  the  library,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  sitting 
down  in  the  gaily  decorated  tent  which  had  been  used  for 

1  At  the  time  of  the  PrinoeM'a  marriage.  Colonel  Clifton  was  attached  to 
the  Dnke  of  Cambridge's  Household,  bnt  obtained  leave  to  attend  FrinoeM 
Mary  and  act  aa  her  Eqnerry.  When  the  Prinoen  gaiB  np  Kensington 
Palace,  Colonel  Clifton  retired  from  Her  Royal  Highnass's  serrioe  and 
resumed  his  duties  as  Equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

•  The  Most  Bev.  Charles  Thomas  Longley,  D.D. 
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the  balL  In  due  course  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  proposed 
the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who,  when  the 
Queen  had  retired,  joined  the  party  in  the  tent,  where  Lord 
Derby,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  wished  them  a  long  and 
happy  married  life.  At  three  o'clock  Her  Majesty  lefb,  but 
not  before  signifying  her  intention  of  conferring  upon  Prince 
Teek  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

An  hour  later  the  Boyal  couple  drove  off  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  spectators  and  a  shower  of  old  shoes,  thrown  by 
relatives  and  Mends  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  Cottage 
to  wish  them  (Sod-speed.  As  the  carriage  passed  through 
Eew,  I^rincess  Maiy  saw  one  of  her  village  acquaintances 
holding  up  a  small  bunch  of  flowers,  as  if  to  ask  permission 
to  throw  it.  The  Princess  returned  an  encouraging  smile, 
and  the  nosegay  was  at  once  thrown  and  as  quickly  caught. 
Looking  back,  tibie  bride  nodded  her  thanks,  and  the  spectators 
redoubled  their  cheers,  pleased  alike  at  the  gracious  act  and 
the  smartness  of  the  catch.  Enthusiastic  crowds  lined  the 
road,  and  cheered  and  cheered  again  as  the  happy  pair  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  Ashridge.  It  was  the  spontaneous 
wish  of  everybody,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  do 
honour  to  one  so  universally  beloved,  and  the  drive  from 
Eew  to  London  was  one  continual  triumphal  progress. 

Letter  from  the  Orwnd  Duchess  of  Meelclenburg-Strelitz 
to  the  Honhle,  Mrs,  Dalrymple. 

SfcreHts,  July  20, 1866. 

Mt  DEABE8T  Ellikor, — You  wiU  think  me  the  most  heart- 
less of  creatures  never  yet  to  have  answered  your  dear  letter, 
written  for  Mary's  Marriage  Day,  but  if  you  consider  what  I 
have  had  to  undergo  since  then,  and  what  has  taken  place 
since  that  happy  day,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  gave 
Maiy  the  kiss  you  sent  her,  told  her  of  your  promised  gift, 
which  enchanted  her,  and  folly  intended  to  have  written  to 
you  all  about  the  ceremony  and  the  handsome  bride  and  bride- 
groom, when  I  was  quite  suddenly  called  away,  together 
with  the  Grand  Duke,  to  return  to  this  poor  country  where 
war  and  horrors  of  all  kind  are  being  committed.  The  seat 
of  war  is  not  dose  to  us,  but  we  feel  the  effects  of  it,  and 
have  to  bear  the  degradation  of  being  drawn  into  it.  .  .  . 
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But  to  return  to  Mary !  Poor  Mary,  her  happiness  was  but 
of  short  duration  I  All  looked  so  bright  on  June  12t3i,  when 
she  drove  off  to  Ashridge,  and  after  a  fortnight  of  anxiety 
and  indecision  as  to  what  Francis  was  to  do,  they  left  for 
Germany,  first  going  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  left  Maiy 
with  his  family,  whilst  he  went  on  to  offer  his  services  to 
the  Emperor  at  Vienna.  Only  to-day  have  I  heard  from 
Mary  that  she  is  there  with  him,  but  she  does  not  say  where 
he  is  to  be  sent  to.  Vienna  may  fall  any  day  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  what  is  to  become  of  Mary  then  I  know 
not !  I  fancy  she  will  join  the  Imperial  family  at  Buda. 
Poor  Mama  is  much  shaken  by  all  she  has  had  to  undergo 
and  suffer  for  aiir  sakes !  Both  her  poor  daughters  in  divid^ 
camps,  though  our  hearts  are  natuially  all  in  the  one  camp 
of  right  and  justice.  .  .  .  Poor  Hanover !  What  is  to  become 
of  our  old  dynasty  ?  My  son  of  sixteen  is  with  me  to-day, 
but  he  is  to  return  to  his  studies  at  Dresden  soon.  He  is  tall 
and  nice-looking,  a  young  man  with  a  child's  heart  and  an 
affection  for  his  Mama.  I  forgot  to  say  Maiy  sent  you  a 
thousand  loves  and  so  many  thanks  for  your  present.  .  .  . 
Believe  me  ever  yours  very  affectionately, 

Augusta.  Cabolinb. 


Letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  to  the  same, 

Oambridge  Gottage,  September  6, 1866. 

My  dsabest  Ellinob, — I  had  so  much  to  write,  and  such 
a  painful  time  when  your  dear  letter  reached  me,  that  I  had 
no  heart  to  answer  you,  dearest,  best !  Alas !  all  the  dearest 
countries  that  my  heart  loved  best  have  been  stolen  (I  can't 
give  it  another  name).  .  .  .  Hanover,  which  is  the  cradle  of 
our  English  family,  Hesse  is  mine,  and  Nassau  was  my 
dearest  own  mother's ;  so  you  may  judge  of  my  feelings  at 
this  moment.  ...  I  can't  think  it  can  be  God's  t^^^but 
He  permits  it,  and  I  try  to  submit  myself,  and  to  hope  for 
better  days  to  come. 

You  will  know  that  Mary  is  still  at  Vienna,  therefore  you 
had  better  keep  the  picture  of  your  little  Mary  till  mine  has 
returned.  Though  I  know  and  hear  from  all  sides  tlutt  she 
is  and  looks  y&rj  happy,  I  can't  give  you  any  particulars 
about  her,  as  her  letters  are  scarce  and  short!  And  now 
God  bless  you,  dearest  Ellinor,  and  believe  me  ever  yours 
sincerely, 

Augusta. 
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Letter  from  Princess  Mary  to  the  same. 

Cambridge  Cottage,  December  81, 1866. 

.  .  .  How  can  I  find  words  sufficiently  to  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Dalzymple  for  the  wedding-gift  you  have  so  kindly  and 
thoughtfully  selected  for  me,  than  which  nothing  can  possibly 
have  given  me  greater  pleasure  ?  The  portrait  is  a  charmiTig 
likeness  of  your  darling  child,  and  what  with  her  bright 
sweet  face  and  flowers,  she  is  a  perfect  emblem  of  Spring, 
and  will  shed  sunshine  o'er  my  boudoir  as  she  looks  down 
on  me  from  its  walls !  This  present  has  touched  me  more 
than  I  can  express,  as  it  is  such  a  veiy  pretty  attention  on 
your  part,  and  one  that  affectum  alone  can  have  prompted. 
Therefore  please  to  accept  yourself,  my  own  friend,  and  to 
convey  to  your  caro  sposo  all  the  gratitude  my  heart  can 
ofier  for  this  precious  tribute  of  love  and  devotion,  and 
assure  my  dearly  loved  god-child  of  the  pleasure  it  aJfiPords 
me  to  possess  her  portrait,  and  be  thus  enabled  to  picture  to 
myself  her  sweet  little  face.  .  .  . 

The  bright  hopes  of  wedded  bliss  I  indulged  in  before  our 
marriage  I  am  most  thankful  to  say  bid  fedr  to  be  foUy 
realised,  as  we  are  tiiorougUy  happy,  and  as  united  and 
devoted  a  couple  as  our  friends  can  possibly  desire.  But  let 
me  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  past,  ere  I  enter  into  par- 
ticulars touching  the  present.  ...  On  the  second  day  idEter 
our  engagement,  matters  on  the  continent  b^an  to  look  veiy 
black,  and  the  war,  which  till  then  there  had  been  strong 
hopes  of  warding  off,  became  imminent.  As  Francis  had 
only  quitted  the  Austrian  service  in  March,  he  of  course 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Emperor  in 
the  event  of  the  war  breaking  out,  so  that  during  tiie  nine 
weeks  which  intervened  between  the  5th  of  April  and  12th 
of  June,  we  were  in  constant  dread  of  his  having  to  hurry  off 
to  Vienna.  However,  fortunately  for  us,  things  did  not 
come  to  a  crisis  until  after  the  eventful  day.  But  our  fort- 
night among  the  roses  of  dear  beautiful  Ashridge  was  sadly 
disturbed  by  the  sudden  and  hurried  departure  of  Fritz  and 
Augusta,  and  the  anxious  news  that  readied  us  from  abroad ; 
and  we  were  but  too  soon  awakened  from  our  bright  dream 
of  life  to  its  terrible  reality,  by  having  to  get  ready  and  start 
at  two  days'  notice  to  enable  Francis  to  join  the  army. 

After  dropping  me  at  Ludwigsbuig,  once  the  summer 
residence  of  my  Aunt,  the  late  Pnncess  Boyal  and  Queen  of 
Wurtembeig,  where  he  left  me  under  the  care  of  his  Aunt, 
the  Queen   Mother  of  Wurtemberg,  Francis  went  on  to 
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Vienna  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  reached  it  just  as  the  dis- 
astrous news  of    the  defeat  of    Koniggratz  had    arrived. 
After   a  week  of  cruel    uncertainty  for  him  and  terrible 
anxiety  for  me,  during    which    he  vainly  sought   for  an 
audience,  and  never  even  succeeded  in  seeing  any  of  the 
military  authorities,  so  great  was  the  general  confusion,  he 
gave  it  up  in  despair  and  came  back  to  me,  and  a  week  later 
^e   proceeded  together  to  Vienna,  where  I  spent  a  most 
interesting  time.    For  five  weeks  we  were  at  the  Hdtel 
Munsch,  Francis  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  appointment 
^hich  he  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  just  before  the  peace 
w^as  signed,  after  which,  on  the  20th  of  August,  we  moved 
to  my  father-in-law's  Villa  at  liesing,  an  hour's  drive  from 
Vienna,  and  there  spent  two  months  very  pleasantly  with 
his  family. 

They  had  all  been  absent  in  Stjrria,  where  my  married 
sister-in-law  Am^e  has  a  place  close  to  Gratz,  during  our 
sejour  at  Vienna,  having  left  at  the  time  of  the  panic,  but 
they  returned  to  Liesing  to  receive  us,  bringing  Am61ie  with 
them.  Francis's  elder  unmarried  sister  Claudme  had  accom- 
panied them  to  Ludwigsbuig,  and  passed  three  days  with  us 
there,  so  that  they  were  not  sdl  strangers  to  me  when  we  estab- 
lished ourselves  at  Liesing,  and  I  very  soon  leamt  to  care 
for  them  all  and  feel  thoroughly  at  home  with  them.  In 
short,  I  may  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  married 
into  so  nice  and  pleasant  a  family,  my  father-in-law,  Duke 
Alexander,  making  a  great  pet  of  me,  and  Claudine  and 
Am^lie  being  utterly  devoted  to  their  new  sister  I  We  paid 
a  ten  days'  visit  to  Am6Lie  about  the  middle  of  October  in 
her  home  amidst  the  Styrian  hills,  and  I  was  delighted  with 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  pass  over  the  Semmering  Alps 
and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  Styria,  the  mountainous  air  of 
which  did  me  a  world  of  good. 

On  the  12th  of  November  we  started  on  our  homeward 
journey,  stopping  en  route  at  Stuttgart,  Bumpenheim, — 
where  we  spent  four  days  with  several  members  of  dear 
Mama's  family,  who,  owing  to  the  sad  and  terrible  issue  of 
the  war,  are  now  either  exiles  or  homeless !  and  have  settled 
at  Bumpenheim  for  at  any  rate  the  winter, — Brussels, 
and  Paris,  in  order  that  I  might  sit  to  Winterhalter  for  a 
head,  which  is  now  opposite  me  and  considered  very  like.  We 
landed  at  Dover  on  the  28th  after  a  wretched  passage,  and 
for  the  last  six  weeks  have  been  Mama's  guests  at  Cambridge 
Cottage.  You  can  picture  to  yourself  my  delight  at  finding 
myself  once  more  in  my  dear  old  home,  and  spending  my 
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birthday  and  Christmas  in  the  old  £uniliar  way,  and  in 
a  spot  endeared  to  me  by  past  and  recent  memories!  To 
crown  all,  dearest  Mama  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits, 
and  overjoyed  at  having  ns  with  her,  so  that  onr  visit  has 
been  in  every  respect  a  most  pleasant  one. 

January  8»  1867. 

After  having  been  snowed  and  firozen  np  for  five  days,  not 
an  omnibus  even  able  to  attempt  the  passage  to  London,  we 
came  up  here  (11,  Prince's  Gate,  a  comer  house  belonging  to 
my  Mend  Lady  Marian  Alford,  which  we  have  taken  for  the 
next  five  months)  yesterday,  and  are  beginning  life  on  onr 
own  accotmt,  having  just  completed  our  small  establishment. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  great  interest  and  amusement  to  us  both, 
and  you  would  laugh  could  you  hear  me  consulting  with  the 
steward  and  Utdy-cook,  and  giving  my  orders  en  bonne 
mattresse  de  maison  /  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  Queen 
has  given  us  the  greater  portion  of  the  apartment  she  and 
Aunt  Kent  occupied  at  Kensington  Palace  in  days  of  yore, 
which  the  Board  of  Works  promise  to  get  ready  for  us  by 
the  month  of  May,  and  which,  if  they  please  to  spend  a 
little  money  upon  it,  may  be  made  a  veiy  chaining 
abode,  as  the  rooms  are  handsome  and  comfortable.  ...  I 
am  finishing  this  letter  after  dinner  in  Francis's  sitting-room, 
whilst  he  is  amusing  himself  at  the  piano.  I  mention  this 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  tete-a-tete  evenings,  which  are  vety 
cosy — ^in  the  Darby  and  Joan  fashion.  But  I  really  must 
not  run  on  any  longer  in  this  way,  lest  I  should  weary 
you,  so  I  wiU  take  my  leave  with  every  good  and  heartfelt 
wish  for  your  happiness  and  those  dear  to  you  in  1867,  and 
many,  many  bright  years  to  come.  I  enclose  a  photograph 
done  of  us  at  Vienna,  and  one  of  Fobjet  aimi,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  picture  him  to  yourself,  and  remain  ever, 
my  own  dear  Ellinor,  your  loving  friend, 

MABY   AdKTiAIDE. 
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